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TO 


JOSEPH  PEABODY,  ESQ- 
salem,  massachusetts. 

Sir: 

I  have  ventured  to  inscribe  this  book  with  your 
name,  for  the  following  reasons:  I  wished  to  prove,  that 
much  as  I  have  wandered,  my  heart  and  my  affections 
have  still  had  their  stationary  points.  It  is  my  pride  to 
hope,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  through  which  I  have 
passed,  that  the  friends  of  my  youth  will  be  those  of  my 
age.  Years  in  their  flight  will  never  shed  the  mildew  of 
oblivion  over  kindnesses  which  have  marked  every  period 
of  my  intercourse  with  you.  Those  kindnesses  are  alike 
associated  with  the  remembrance  of  scenes  that  have 
passed  in  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  in  distant  regions  west 
of  the  Mississippi  To  you  and  one  other  friend,  it  is 
owing  that  I  ever  appeared  before  the  public.  I  know 
not  if  the  public  will  thank  you,  or  if  it  ought.  I  feel  that 
I,  at  least,  ought  never  to  forget  the  kindness  and  munifi- 
cence of  the  motive.  While  your  keels  plough  every 
sea,  bringing  home  the  rich  harvests  of  commerce,  I  have 
always  known  you  the  earnest  and  consistent  friend  of  the 
sacred  soil  and  the  plough.  This  acquaintance,  with 
predilections  apparently  so  foreign  from  those  which  have 
governed  your  pursuits  in  life,  has  added  an  inducement 
to  inscribe  to  you  a  book,  which,  while  it  presents  a  brief 
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sketch  of  all  the  great  interests  of  our  country,  dwells  with 
most  detail  upon  the  fertility  of  the  American  soil,  and 
the  uncounted  milUons  of  acres  of  its  untitled  and  teeming 
wilderness,  yet  to  be  occupied  by  independent  and  happy 
yeomen. 

Fortunate  as  has  been  the  general  course  of  your  career 
since  my  first  work  was  inscribed  with  your  name,  you 
hare  experienced  a  loss  as  severe  as  can  try  the  human 
heart,  and  have  sustained  it  with  a  firmness  of  Christian 
philosophy,  which  proved  that  in  the  midst  of  prosperity 
you  had  not  forgotten  on  what  tenure  we  hold  all  the 
blessings  of  this  mutable  existence. 

May  you  continue  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  doing  good, 
in  the  tranquil  repose  of  resignation  in  the  midst  of  the 
children  that  remain  to  you,  rendering  your  age  as  happy 
as  your  past  life  has  been  honorable  and  useful. 

With  feeUngs  of  indelible  gratitude  and  respect, 

I  subscribe  myself  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

TIMOTHY  FLINT. 
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PREFACE. 


Hajo  tfae  author  been  aware,  when  he  assumed  this  task,  of  the  amount 
of  labor  aad  difficulty  in  which  it  would  involve  him,  he  would  have 
shrunk  from  it  ia  dismay.  But  he  had  announced  the  work,  and  made 
no  inconsidentble  progress  in  it  bofbre  a  full  view  of  the  difficulties  and 
discouragements  opened  upon  him.  One  of  the  difficulties,  and  that  by 
no  means  an  inomsiderable  one,  was  that  of  procuring  materials  for  all 
that  part  of  the  work  whi^  could  not  be  supplied  by  his  own  personal 
'observation.  From  a  general  consciousness  of  the  western  people  of  the 
incompetence  of  most  of  those  who  have  assumed  to  collect  materials  for 
works  of  this  sort,  and  an  unwillingness  that  their  names  should  stand 
as  authorities,  it  has  happened  that  they  who  were  most  capable  of  fur- 
nisAung  materials,  have  heard  with  indi£ference  and  neglect  solicitations 
to  fumish  such  materials. 

There  seems  t6  be  but  one  sure  and  adequate  avenue  to  such  coUeo* 
tioo;  and  that  is,  to  travel  from  BtAte  to  stsite,  and  &om  capital  to  capital, 
to  make  it  in  person.  Such  is  the  expense  attending  this  mode,  that  very 
few,  who  belong  to  the  proverbially  poor  fraternity  of  authors,  can  affiiid 
iL  Such,  also,  is  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  complete  such  a  tour, 
widi  the  requisite  deliberaticm  and  delay,  that,  owing  to  the  rapid  chan- 
ges effiMsted  in  the  scene  by  time,  the  first  part  of  the  sketch  has  become 
an  inadequate  representation  before  the  last  is  completed.  Whatever  be 
die  industry,  hones^  of  intention,  and  ability  of  the  author  of  such  a 
woik,  he  must  be  content  to  pr^mre  it  under  all  these  disadvantages,  and 
identify  his  fortunes  with  a  class  of  writers,  whose  writing  upon  similar 
sabjeots,  however  deserving,  have  n4>idly  passed  into  oblivion.  In  addic- 
tion to  &ese  preliminary  difficulties,  the  author  had  to  encounter  that  of 
ill  health;  which,  whether  it  be  an  allowed  plea  to  enter  in  palliation  of 
defects  or  not,  IB  certainly  a  very  great  impediment  in  prosecuting  worics 
of  this  sort    At  the  the  same  time,  his  hands  have  been  filled  with 

UJMrioua  avocations  of  another  kind* 
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Bat  It  18  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  these,  and  yaiioiis  other  difficulties 
easy  to  name.  The  author  had  given  a  pledge,  and  ^piU  his  hand  to  the 
pUnighJ*  He  felt,  too,  that  he  had  some  grounds  on  whic^  to  assume 
such  a  woric  H^  had  devoted  the  best  portion  of  twelve  years  to  explor- 
ing the  western  country.  He  had  remained  one  4>r  more  seasons  in  each 
of  its  great  divisions.  He  had  been  familiar  with  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
and  New  Orleans,  the  points  most  central  to  the  information  and  resources 
of  their  respective  divisions,  and' had  resided  in^each  .of  those  capitals. 
He  had  traversed  this  great  valley  in  all  its  chief  directions,  in  an  em- 
ployment which  had  necessarily  brought  him  in  contact  with  all  classes 
of  its  people,  and  all  its  aspects  of  society.  He  had  had  abundant  com- 
munications with  its  scholars  and  distinguished  men.  As  an  earnest 
lover  of  nature,  he  had  contemplated  nature  in  the  west,  in  the  originaly 
and  in  all  her  phases.  On  foot,  and  alone,  he  had  wandered  beside  her 
long  and  devious  streams.  He  had  been  between  two  and  three  hundred 
days  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  waters.  He  had  published 
^Recollections^  of  these  journeyiogs,  which  had  been  received  by  the  - 
public  with  great  kindness.  His  chief  eff>rts,  as  an  author,  had  been 
directed  to  bringing  the  people  of  the  west  acquainted  with  one  another, 
and  the  beauty  and  resources  of  their  own  great  country.  He  hopes  it 
will  not  be  deepaed  assumption  for  him  to  say  that  he  has  done  something 
towards  bringing  about  an  intimacy  of  good  feelings  between  the  elder 
sister,  whose  fair  domain  is  the  east  country,  the  fresh  breeze,  and  the 
shores  of  the  sea;  and  her  younger  sister,  whose  dotal  portion  is  the 
western  woods,  and  the  fertile  shores^f  the  western  streams. 

A  Jdnd  of  affectionate  feeling  for  the  country  where  he  has  enjoyed 
and  suffered  all  that  the  human  heart  can  be  supposed  capable  of  feeling 
on  this  side  of  the  grave;  which  contains  his  children,  his  charities,  and 
all  those  ties  which  call  forth  aspirations  for  its  well-being  after  he  shall 
4)0  in  the  dust,  enlisted  his  first  purpose  to  commence  this  work.  The 
general  amenity  of  its  aspect;  its  boundless  woods  and  prairies;  its  long 
and  devious  streams;  and  its  unparalleled  advancement  in  population 
and  improvement,  filled  his  imagination.  He  had  seen  the  country,  in 
some  sense,  grow  up  under  his  eye.  He  saw  the  first  steam  boat  that 
descended  the  Mississippi.  He  had  seen  much  of  that  transformation,  as 
if  of  magic,  which  has  converted  the  wilderness  to  fields  and  orchards. 
He  has  wished  to  tnmsfer  to  others  some  of  the  impressions  which  have 
been  wrought  on  his  own  mind  by  witnessing  those  changes.  Such  were 
some  of  the  motives  that  impelled  him  to  undertake  this  work. 

He  has  a  distinct  foresight  of  the  views  which  some  will  entertain  and 
express  in  reference  to  this  work.  But  he  can  pronounce  with  perfect 
simplicity  ited  confidence,  that  his  least  fears  of  criticism  are  from  those 
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whose  candor,  ezpeiience,  end  ability  best  qualify  tbem  to  ju<%e.  At 
any  rate^  he  will  cheerfully  suffer  the  sentence,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  the  western  people  shall  pass  upon  this  woiic.  .  To  those  who  have 
predicted  Aat  he  would  draw  too  largely  upon  the  language,  and  the 
coloring  of  poetry  and  the  imagination,  he  can  oAly  say,  that  it  has  been 
his  first  aim  to  compress  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  useful  informa- 
tion into  the  smallest  eompass.  He  has,  therefore,  rather  to  apprdiend 
that  the  intelligent  will  find  it  too  staUatical  and  laconic,  too  much  abbre- 
viated, and  divested  of  detail. 

Something  more  than  half  the  compass  of  this  work  is  original,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  VonJ,  the  remarks  and  details  being  the  fruit  of  his 
own  observation  or  refiectbn.  What  has  been  suggested  by  the  rea^Ung 
and  observation  of  those  who  have  preceded  him  in  labors  of  this  kind, 
will  be  generally  found,  he  thinks,  to  have  been  assimilated,  to  use  a 
medical  term,  and  to  have  received  in  his  mind  the  moulding  of  his  own 
manner.  But  touching  the  matter  obtained  firom  other  books,  he  claims 
no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  a  laborious  and  faithful  compiler.  In 
some  instances,  where  the  thoughts  could  not  be  better,  or  more  briefly 
expressed,  the  words  of  the  original  authors  may  have  been  used.  He 
has  referred  to  at  least  thirty  volumes;  and  to  those  who  might  feel  dis- 
posed to  suggest  that  he  has  made  a  book  firom  the  labors  of  others,  he 
would  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  if  they  shall  be  pleased  to  think  that 
tfiey  have  found  the  substance  of  all  thes^  volumes  in  this  work,  he  shall 
cousideT  it  the  highest  encondlum  they  can  pass  upon  it. 

He  feels  it  to  be  a  duty,  once  for  all,  to  make  the  most  frank  and  ample 
avowal  <^  the  sources  to  which  he  has  cbiefly  repaired  for  compilation. 
Tliat  works  of  luatory  and  geography  must  necessarily  be  prepared  in 
diis  way,  no  person,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  such  writings, 
need  be  told.  '  As  well  might  a  traveler  presume  to  claim  the  fee-simple 
of  all  the  country  which  he  has  surveyed,  as  a  historian  and  geographer 
e^ect  to  preclude  those  who  come  afier  him  from  making  a  proper  use 
of  his  labors.  If  the  former  writers  have  seen  accurately,  and  related 
fiuthfully,  the  latter  ought  to  have  the  resemblance  of  declaring  the  same 
&ctB,  with  that  variety  only,  which  nature  has  enstamped  upon  the  dis- 
tinct elaborations  of  every  individual  mind.  Those  who  have  preceded 
him,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  observations  of  their  predecessors. 
The  aathor  flatters  himself  that  this  work,  in  its  turn,  will  be  consulted 
by  those  who  will  xx>me  aAer  him.  As  works  of  this  sort  become  multi- 
l^ied,  volumnious,  and  detailed,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  literature  to  abstract, 
abridge,  and  give,  in  synoptical  views,  the  information  that  is  spread 
through  numerous  volame8«  So  &r  firam  its  being  the  tendency  of  a 
wodc  of  this  kind  to  underyalue  and  preclude  the  use  of  works,  fronpi 
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which  it  is  compiled,  he  would  hope,  that  adverting  to  the  original  woifcs, 
by  pointing  to  the  sources  of  his  information,  would  have  the  contrary 
effect  of  inducing  .those  readers  who  wish  to  view  the  subject  in  all  its 
details  and  bearings,  to  repair  to  those  works  and  rescue  them  from 
oblivion.  Many  of  thdm  are  works  of  great  merit,  and  have  undeserv- 
edly passed  into  disuse. 

He  has  not  considered  it  necessary  to  give  ind^^idual  quotations,  or  to 
disfigure  the  margin  with  references  and  authorities.  The  reader  ought 
to  rely  upon  the  fkct,  that  nothing  is  Uere  put  down  which  has  not  been 
previously  weighed  in  the  author's  mind,  and  admitted,  either  as  matter 
of  his  own  observation,  or  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  competent  and 
credible  testimony  of  others.  Sometimes,  upon  a  particular  point,  he 
has  adopted  the  phreiseology  of  the  author  entire.  At  other  times,  he  has 
adjusted  the  views  of  one  autlior  by  another,  endeavoring  to  settle  a  just 
medium  from  the  result  of  his  own  observations. 

For  the  topographical  and  geographical  parts,  he  has  chiefly  consulted 
the  following  authors,  viz:  Charlevoix,  Volney,  Barram,  Breckenridge, 
Darby,  Stoddard,  Atwater,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Navigator,  Dana,  Emi- 
grant's Guide,  Long's  Expeditions,  Pike,  Schoolcraft,  Beck,  successive 
extracts  from  Cincinnati  Directories,  and  Woodruff's  Engraving  c^  the 
city,  correspondence  with  Mr.  Dunbar  of  Mississippi,  Dr.  McKay  of  Ar- 
kansas, Judge  Carr  of  St  Louis,  Rev.  M.  Peers,  and  Professor  Caldwell 
of  Kentucky,  Daniel  Br3ran,  Esqi  of  Alexandria,  and  Messrs.  Lanier 
and  Farnham  of  Indiana;  beside,  short  extracts  from  various' corres- 
pondents and  cotemporary  Gazettes,  too  numerous  to  specify. 

In  reference  to  the  second  part  of  this  work,  it  is  from  the  obvious 
necessity  of  the  case,  more  simply  a  work  of  compilation  than  the  former. 
He  has  indeed  brought  every  item  of  his  own  personal  observation  to 
bear  upon  it.  But  that  observation  in  an  individual  case  must  be  limited. 
Ho  could  not  name,  if  disposed,  all  the  sources  from  which  he  has  sought 
and  obtained  information.  For  many  facts,  he  has  relied  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Worcester's  excellent  Gazetteer.  The  portions  cf  the  work  that 
treat  of  the  country  beyond  the  United  States,  have  been  chiefly  drawn 
from  Captain  Parry,  IMbdte  Brun,  Humboldt,  Breckenridge,  and  Bullock. 
But  the  intelligent  reader  will  readily  understand,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  our  intelligence,  touching  the  physical  geography  of  Mexico  and 
South  America,  Malte  Bruahas  left  little  to  be  said  after  him.  Of  couxw 
he  has  been  the  authority  chiefly  followed. 

He  regrets  that  other  motives  than  his  own  inclination,  mculcated  by 
ejqperience,  have  compelled  him  to  omit  the  greater  portions  of  the  history 
of  the  westem  country,  and  replace  it  with  mate  extended  details  of 
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ilatisticaland  physical  geography,  the  points  of  ahsorbiog  interest  about 
which  emigrants  to  the  great  West  are  chiefly  solicitous. 

He  would  have  been  amused,  if  an  author  were  apt  to  be  so  amused, 
by  the  ciiticiBma  elicited  by  his  first  editiool  He  desires  to  withdraw  his 
bands  from  the  scalding  element  of  cotemp<»ary  history,  while  the  parties 
are  still  on  the  stage.  The  manner  and  form  must  have  been  fadiiooed 
to  the  dictatioa  of  a  thousand  individuals  to  have  pleased;  and  what  is 
worse,  the  emendation  proposed  by  one  would  have  been  the  most  annoy- 
ing blemish  to  another.  He  knows  no  remedy  for  the  deluge  of  cri^cism 
that  inundates  the  land,  bot  a  callousness  of  patience  equal  to  every 
proof.  The  reader  knows  better  than  himself  that  it  is  a  great  evil  to 
write  a  great  book.  Though  he  is  desirous  of  perpetrating  the  very 
ofience,  there  are  bnt  too  many  with  whom  it  is  a  more  unpardonable 
fiuilt  to  write  a  good  one. 

His  former  work  met  with  a  criticism  equally  generous,  eloquent,  and 
just,  in  the  North  American  Review,  and  a  shorter  but  not  less  genewaa 
and  happy  notice  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  he  has  no  doubt,  from 
the  pen  of  William  Bryant,  Esq.,  of  whose  laudatory  notice,  if  any  one 
were  not  proud,  he  would  be  more  or  less  than  man. 

He  would  have  attributed  something  of  the  fervki  and  affectionate 
notice  of  that  work,  h^  presumes  from  the  pen  of  his  friend.  Dr.  CkUwell^ 
to  the  partiality  ci  a  long  and  tried  friendship^  had  he  not  been  awarej 
that  he  holds  even  Ins  partialities  in  severe  subjection  to  liis  judgment. 

ToKloff^  Neville  and  Charles  Hammond,  Esqra.,  he  is  indebted  for 
much  aid  in  fomishing  books  and  documents  on  this  and  various  similar 
occasions.  It  would  be  ungrateful  in  him  to  ^lose  without  referring  to  the 
continued  kindness  of  Henry  Starr,  £sq„  who  confers  favors  with  so  much 
ease  and  unconsciousness  as,  probably,  to  have  Ibigptten  that  he  owes 
him  this  public  expi^eesion  of  his  gratitude. 

For  the  rest,. every  indulgent  reader  will  overlook  such  errors  of  the 
press  as  have  occurred,  when  infonned,  that  a  eonsiderable  part  of  the 
woik  was  carried  through  the  press  while  the  author  was  labOTing  undei^ 
severe  indisposition. 

Cmdnnati^  Jamuuj  l«i,  1833, 
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The  following  extract  from  a  communicatioa  from  Mr.  Neville  to  the 
author  of  this  work,  in  reply  to  certain  inquiries,  gives  a  condensed  and 
hasty  accoi:tut  of  the  dreadful  flood  which  has  just  spread  destruction  over 
an  extent  of  rich  and  fertile  country,  of  at  least  1,000  miles.  As  it  re. 
cords  an  event  aknost  simultaneous  with  the  publication  of  the  ^^Geogra- 
phy,'* and  which  must  form  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  West 
I  have  thought  it  not  irrelevant  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  Preface.  It  will 
be  of  more  convenient  reference,  than  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

CiNCnfNATi,  February  29th,  1832. 

Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  interrogatory  on  the  subject  of  the  freshet,  which 
at  this  moment  presents  such  a  scene  of  desolation  and  sufifering,  I  can 
state  that  in  my  opinion  such  a  flood  has  never  happened  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Western  Country.  I  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
and  my  recollection  extends  back  to  a  period  when  Cincinnati  was  but  a 
village;  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  I  never  saw  the  water  so  high 
by  many  feet 

The  Ohio,  ufler  having  been  frozen  up  and  covered  by  the  thickest  ice 
which  was  ever  witnessed  in  this  city,  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of 
December  and  part  of  January,  broke  up  about  the  6lh  of  that  month, 
doing  incalculable  damage  throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  noble 
stream.  From  that  period  until  about  ten  days  since,  there  has  been  a 
succession  of  rains,  which  were  sufficient  to  keep  the  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries at  heights  rather  greater  than  ordinai:y ;  on  the  7th  of  this  month, 
the  water  commenced  swelling  with  uncommon  rapidity,  with  a  settled 
rain,  the  wind  at  S.  W.,  and  the  temperature  such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  rain  was  as  extensive  as  it  was  heavy.  On  Saturday  night 
the  10th  inst.  it  increased  to  a  perfect  storm.  On  Monday^  12th,  the 
Ohio  had  gained  the  maximum  of  1826,  estimated  the  greatest  rise  for 
the  last  17  years.  At  this  point  it  appeared  to  become  stationary,  and 
probably  had  commenced  receding.  A  few  hours  produced  a  melancholy 
change;  the  river  again  advanced,  and  passing  the  old  marks  of  1815, 
and  1793,  poured  its  flood  through  the  acqueduct  under  Main  street  into 
Columbia.  Shortly  after,  the  river  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town  broke 
over  the  levee,  and  joining  the  water  rushing  out  of  the  acqueduct,  pre-* 
sented  the  novel  and  distressing  sight  of  a  rapid  river  having  Columbia 
street  for  its  bed.  At  this  time  the -merchants  in  Main  street,  between 
Front  and  Columbia,  afler  ineffectually  attempting  to  keep  the  water  out 
of  their  cellars  by  clay  Embankments,  yielded  the  contest  and  turned  all 
their  exertions  to  removing  their  goods  from  their  cellars  to  their  first  floors. 
The  merchants  in  Front  street  had  been  driven  to  this  alternative  a  day 
or  two  before.  The  draymen  now  having  nothing  to  do  in  their  usual 
business,  found  ample  employment  in  transporting  business  men  and  oth- 
ers, attracted  by  curiosity,  across  Columbia  street  at  the  different  cross 
streets,  from  Broadway  down  to  the  low  ground  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  In  the  mean  tim&  the  river  continued  rising*  at  a  rate  seldom  witnes- 
sed even  when  confined  within  its  banks;  the  merchants  in  Front  street 
were  fbrced  to  remove  their  prq>erty  to  the  second  stories — ^those  on  Main 
soon  foilnd  it  necessary  to  follow  their  example.  Drays  disappeared| 
and  small  crafb  of  various  and  novel  construction  took  their  place.     It 
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wts  then  found  that  precautions  for  secority  had  been  postponed  too  long. 
A  vast  amount  of  merchandise  and  produce  was  destroyed  before  it  could 
be  raised  to  the  second  stories.  The  lower  part  of  die  town  was  com- 
pletely inundated,  and  the  small  frame  houses,  which  composed  the  great- 
est amount  of  buildings  in  that  section  of  the  city,  were  threatened  with 
destruction.  I  have  not  yet'  understood  how  many  have  been  destroyed, 
bat  in  looking  down  upon  them  from  Fourth  street,  I  counted  yesterday 
nearly  20  entirely  upset  The  call  of  humanity  was  obeyed  before  that 
of  interest;  laborers  could  not  be  had  in  sufficient  numbers  to  assist  the 
merchants,  because  they  were  engaged  in  removing  hundreds  of  wretch- 
ed &milies  from  the  flood  below.  There  were  several  steam  boats  in 
harbor,  and  the  yawls  of  all  found  ample  employment  The  edge  of -the 
water  below  Race  street  presented  scenes  only  equalled  in  cases  of  wide 
spread  conflagrations,  such  as  that  at  Fayetteville,  last  summer.  Boats 
were  coastandy  landing  unfortunate  fvtiilies,  who,  with  their  little  prop- 
erty, remained  exposed  to  the  weather  until  the  city  authorities  codd 
provide  shelter  and  food.  Finally,  on  Thursday  the  16tl)  inst'the  work 
of  desolation  was  consummated,-  the  water  broke  over  the  bank  from  Deer 
Creek  bridge  at  the  east  end  of  the  city,  to  Main  streetj  turned  the  current 
of  Columbia  street  down,  and  laid  the  whole  of  the  town  lying  between 
Lower  Market  or  Second  street  and  the  river,  under  water,  except  the 
large  stores  on  the  south  side  of  Pearl  and  Market  streets.  The  cellars  of 
those,  however,  were  filled  with  water,  which,  with  little  variation,  rose 
in  them  all  to  within,  an  inch  or  two  of  the  floors.  I  believe  the  cellars 
on  the  Jiorth  side  of  these  streets  are  partially  filled  with  water  also. 

The  scene  presented  at  this  moment,*  and  the  revolution  produced  in 
the  appearance  of  things  can  scarcely  be  believed  by  ourselves;  it  re- 
sembles more  the  extravagance  of  a  dream,  than  realjty.    All  that  part 
of  the  town  below  Walnut  street  under  water  is  occupied  by  private  resi- 
dences, and  probably  includes  nearly  one-third  of  the  population  of  tha 
city.     Water,  Front,  and  Columbia  streets  are  distinguished  by  many  ex- 
cellent brick  houses;  the  population  is  more  dense  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  town.    When  the  water  reached  the  first  floor,  the  families 
removed  up  stairs,  and  those  who  were  sufiiciently  provident  to  have  fuel 
carried  up  in  tune,  have  remained  ever  since,  (now  four  days,)  in  their 
houses,  surrounded  by  a  sea  in  miniature;  many,  however,  have  aban- 
doned their  houses  and  taken  up  their  residence  at  public  houses,  and  with 
their  fiiends  on  the  hilL    Notwithstanding  this  notelancholy  state  of  things,, 
the  mode  of  living  is  matter  of  amuseitnent  to  many  of  ^e  families  thus 
sotroonded.     When  misfcnrtune  cannot  be  avoided,  there  is  a  kind  of  in-^ 
stinctive  philosophy  in  man,  which  makes  ns  submit  often  with  a  good 
gnce.     Thousands  of  boats  have  sprung  into  existence,  like  Minerva^ 
fiom  the  brain  of  the  ''Thunderer.^    Tl^  scene  is  absolutely  Venetian. 
Every  house  has  its  boat,  already  called  a  gondola,  in  which  the  owners 
travel  about  on  their  necessary  vocaticxis;  visits  are  regularly  made  in  this 
way.    In  passing  down  to  a  friend's  house  yestertkiy  in  his  ^^rafl,'^  I 
pused  two  or  three  gondolas  with  young  gentlemen  in  them,  under  the 
windows  of  their  female  acquaintances;  I  cannot  say  decidedly  that  they 
were  breathing  vows  or  wafting  sighs  to  the  ears  of  die  laughing  fair  ones  ;• 
but  I  did  observe  wicker  baskets  drawn  up  by  oords,  which,  on  inquiry,. 
I  found  to  be  filled  with  refipeshments  instead  of  billets.    This  employ- 
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ment,  if  not  so  dangeious  was  doubtless  equally  useful  as  that  of  the  old 
KnightB  Errant  reliving  imprisoned  damsels  from  the  castles  of  giants 
and  magicians. 

The  waters  have  commenced  receding  this  day,  the  19th  inst ;  but  the 
river  falls  slowly.  The  amount  of  damage,  exclusive  of  the  actual  sus- 
pension of  all  business,  cannot  be  yet  estimated;  but  it  must  be  very  con* 
siderable.  I  have  already  heard  of  several  individuals  who  have  lost 
from  4  to  6,000  dollars  in  damaged  goods;  but  the  worst  remains.  We 
dread  to  see  the  state  of  the  streets  and  cellars  when  the  river  subsides. 
It  will  be  terrible,  and  unless  the  most  vigorous  measures  be  immediately 
taken,  our  beautiful  and  flourishing  city  will  probably  next  summer  be 
the  .theatre  of  some  malignant  disease. 

This  flood  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi; 
it  is  probably  four  to  five  feet  higher  than  any  freshet  which  has  happened 
since  the  first  settlement  of  the  ^^ntry ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  it  has 
swept  through  a  country  well  filled  with  towns  and  villages,  and  distin- 

fuished  by  fertile  fields  and  rich  settlements,  for  the  distance  of  nine  hun- 
red  miles,  our  anticipation  must  needs  be  most  gloomy.  The  loss  of  life 
we  fear,  must  be  great;  the  loss  of  'property  can  never  be  calculated. 
The  bottom  ground  plan  of  Cincinnati  is  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  any 
other  bottom  situation  of  the  river.' 

Upon  the  whole,  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  will  have  cause  to  remember 
the  winter  of  1831-^.  It  was  ushered  in  by  a  series  of  cold  weather 
never  witnessed  before  in  this  country,  either  for  intenseness  or  duration, 
which  closing  the  river  and  canal  for  six  weeks,  made  fuel  as  dear  and 
0carce  as  in  the  Atlantic  cities.  •  Next  the  Water  Works  was  burnt  down, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  want  (^  water,  produced  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing Volunteer  Watches,  to  prevent  further  suflering  from  fires.  And 
to  conclude,  we  are  now  visited  by  a  flood  of  a  chamcter  which,  twenty 
days  ago,  we  would  have  considered  as  improbable  as  a  collision  wifli 
the  expected  comet! 

The  water,  at  its  highest  elevation,  was  sixty-three  feet  above  low  water 
lOark.    The  velocity  of  die  current  six  miles  and  a  quarter  per  hour. 
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WjB  do  not  intend,  in  these  introductory  remarks,  to  enlar^  upon  so 
copious  an  article,  as  the  geology  of  this  Valley.  We  reserve  more 
particular  observations  lor  sectional  heads  of  this  subject.  We  dismiss 
k  here,  by  observing  that  the  valley  itself  is  universally  of  what  geolo- 
gists call  secondary  formation,  with  h^re  and  there  boulders  of  granitic 
rock  out  of  place;  that  the  western  slopes  of  the  Aiieghanies  are  gener- 
aOj  of  what  is  called  the  transition  character;  that  the  southern  extrem- 
ities  of  the  lakes  are  transition,  and  the  northern  granitic  and  primitive 
in  llieir  formation;  that  the  Rocky  Mountains  are,  for  the  most  part, 
primitive,  until  we  approach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  Mexican  State  of 
Texas,  where  the  strata  of  rock  again  appear  to  he  blue  limestone. — 
Over  all  the  immense  valley  between  these  limits,  there .  are  marks  of 
leoenl  lormatioii,  apparent  indications,  as  V<^ney  conjectured,  that  the 
country  was  once  submerged,  and  has,  not  many  ages  since,  emeiged 
from  under  waters,  and  that  to  casual  inspection,  the  valUes,  the  bluffiii 
and  the  hills,  the  regular  lamina  of  stones,  and  strata  of  soil,  the  mariiiB 
exuvie,  and  in  short,  all  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country  wear  the 
appearance  of  once  having  been  the  bed  of  seas,  or  fiesh  water  lakes. 

Prom  its  character  of  recent  formation,  from  the  prevalence  of  lime* 
stone  every  where,  from  the  decomposition  which  it  has  undergone,  and 
is  constantly  undergoing,  from  the  considerable  proportion  of  decomposed 
liniestone  in  the  soil,  probably  results  another  general  attribute  of  this 
valley — ^its  character  of  uncommon  fertility.  We  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  assert  that  the  country  is  every  where  alike  fertile.  It  has  its 
sterile  sections.  There  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  infinite  diveisities  of  soil, 
from  the  richest  aUuvions  to  the  most  miserable  flint  knobs;  from  the 
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tangled  cane  brakes,  to  the  poorest  pine  hills.  There  arci  too,  it  is  well 
known,  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  wide  belts  thaf  have  a  surface  of 
sterile  sands,  or  only  covered  with  a  sparse  vegetation  of  weeds  and 
coarse  grass.  Bat  of  the  country  in  general,  the  most  cursory  observer 
must  have  remarked,  that,  compared  with  lands  apparantly  of  the  same 
character  in  other  regions,  the  lands  here  obviously  show  marks  of  sin- 
gular fei||^ty.  The  most  ordinary,  third  rate  oak  lands,  will  brin^ 
successive  crops  of  wheat  and  maize,  without  any  manuring,  and  wid> 
but  little  care  of  cultivation.  The  pine  lands  of  the  southern  regions 
are^  in  many  places,  cultivated  for  years,  without  any  attempts  at 
manuring  them.  The  same  &ct  is  visible  in  the  manner  in  which 
vegetation  in  this  country  resists  drought.  It  is  a  proverb  on  the  good 
lands,  that  if  there  be  moisture  enough  to  bring  the  com  to  gehninate, 
and  come  up,  there  will  be  .a  crop  if  no  more  rain  falls  until  the  harvest. 
We  have  a  thousand  times  observed  this  cn^,  continuing  to  advance  to- 
wards a  fresh  and  vigorous  maturity,  under  a  pressure  of  drought,  and  a 
continuance  of  cloudless  ardour  of  sun,  that  would  have  burned  up  and 
destroyed  vegetation  in  the  Atlantic  country. 

We  have  supposed  this  fertility  to  arise  either  from  an  uncommon 
proportion  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil;  from  the  saline  impregnations 
mixed  with  the  earth,  as  evinced  in  the  numberless  licks,  and  springs  of 
salt  water,  and  the  nitrous  character  of  the  soil,  wherever,  as  in  caves  or 
under  buildings,  it  is  sheltered  from  moisture;  or,  as  we  have  remarked, 
from  the  general  diffusion  of  dissolved  limestone,  and  marly  mixtures 
over  the  surface.  In  some  way,  spread  by  the  waters,  diffused  thiou^ 
the  soil,  or  the  result  of  fbrmer  decomposition,  there  is  evidently  much 
of  the  quickening  and  fertilizing  power  of  lime  mixed  with  the  soil. 

Fa0B  or  THB  Coi7i«TR7,  d&c.  Our  prescribed  limits  will  neoessaiily 
dictate  brevity  to  us,  in  touching  ea  this  topic  The  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, as  is  well  known,  stretch  skmg  in  ridges,  that  run  parallel  to  each- 
other  with  great  uniformity.  They  form  the  eastern  rampart  of  this 
great  valley.  The  middle  ridge  aj^iears  to  be  generally  the  most  elevated ; 
to  separate  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Mississippi; 
and  gives  name  to  the  rest.  Another  of  these  ridges  has  the  name  of 
the  Laurel  Bidge,  from  the  number  of  laurels  growing  on  its  sides.— 
Approaching  these  ridges  they  are  a  sublime  object,  as  seen  in  the  distance. 
They  rise  before  you,  apparently  an  impassable  barrier,  their  blue  out- 
lines pencilled,  likes  ctouds  on  the  sky,  and  their  northern  and  southern 
extremities  both  running  beyond  the  reach  of  vision.  The  ascent  fixm 
the  Atlantic  side  u  generally  more  abrupt  and  precipitousi  than  on  the 
tkeisBMii  towards  the  vallqr  of  the  MiisisBippi, 
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Hw  hstwestera  range  exhibits  very  stnkingly  the  regidar 
of  the  lamina  of  limestone,  and  the  nnifbnnity  of  their  dip,  as  cboo^ 
they  had  been  laid,  stratum  upon  stratum,  by  art  The  composition  is, 
for  the  most  part,  either  limestone,  aigiUite,  grey  wacke,  and  combina- 
tions of  slaty  matter,  with  sulphate  of  iron;  in  short,  those  kinds  of 
conabinations  which  occur  between  metaliferous  limestone  and  inclined 
sand  stone. 

Between  the  AQeg^iany  Mountain  and  the  last  western  ridges,  the. 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio  begin  to  show  ^hemselres  in  the  form  of 
men.  Their  murmur  is  hean^  as  they  rapidly  roil  along  tiieir  lecky 
beds,  breaking  the  stillDess  of  the  mountain  forest;  and  they  often  wind 
gi«8t  distances  before  they  find  their  place  of  escape  from  the  mountains. 
Hie  scenery  on  one  of  the  transits  over  the  mountains  has  arrested 
the  attention  of  most  trtivellers.  A  turnpike  road  leads  near  where  the 
Loyalhanna  has  divided  the  Laurel  Ridge  to  its  base.  Tbe  view  that 
appertains  to  this  chasm  is  at  once  striking  and  sublime.  A  beautiful 
mountain  stream,  overhanging  mountains,  the  breeze  sweeping  down  the 
sloping  forest,  profound  solitude,  the  screaming  of  the  jay,  and  the 
dash  of  the  river,  reeling  rapidly  along  its  rocky  bed,  and  its  wafteiB 
ludden  under  tba  shade  of  laurels,  conspire  to  soothe  and  devate  the 
mind. 

After  we  descend  the  last  mountain  summit  towards  tbe  valley,  the 
country  is  still  a  succession  of  high  hills,  generally  rounded  smoothly 
down  their  declivities,  and  with  more  or  less  of  table  land  on  their 
snmmits.  On  the  very  iopa  of  the  AUeghanies  we  discover  the  ind^ 
cations  of  approach  toward  ibe  region  of  coal.  On  the.  summits  of 
the  hills  beyond  the  mountains,  the  eye  not  cmly  traces  it  among  the 
day  slate,  by  the  blackened  surlhce  of  the  road,  but  the  sense  of  smell 
detects  it  in  the  atmos[tere  about  the  houses,  and  indicates  that  in  the 
midst  of  woods  it  is  the  easiest  fhel  to  procure.  Its  dark  smokestreams 
fiom  the  iiinnel  of  the  bkcksmith^s  forge.  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling  are 
bhckened  vritfa  its  impalpable  effluvia. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Alleghanies,  south  of  the  GbiOj  and  along 
the  foot  of  the  ridges,  is  generally  a  country  of  undulating  and  elevated 
swdls,  covered,  vshile  in  its  natural  state,  with  a  heavy  forest.  The 
country  about  Pittsburgh  may  be  called  hilly,  though  there  are  fowhilhi  so 
precipitous  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Through  the  Penn- 
syhania  and  Virginia  sections  of  the  Mississii^i  Valley,  you  traverse 
hOl  beyond  hill,  generaUy  with  small  and  fertile  vallies  between  them. 
Some  of  these  hills  have  almost  the  character  of  mountains.  They  are 
for  the  most  part,  however,  susceptible  of  good  roads. 
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On  the  National  Road,  as  ^e  descend  the  last  mountain  towGUrds 
Brownsville  and  the  valley  of  the  Monongahela,  the  eye  takes  in  an 
horizon,  as  broad  as  it  can  reach,  of  bills,  vallies,  orchards,  and  pasture 
grounds  of  champaign  and  rich  country  in  the  two  States.  The  con- 
trasts of  the  open  pastures  and  fields,  pencilled  by  a  perfectly  straight 
line  on  the  edge  of  the  thick  forests,  and  on  the  rounded  summits  of  the 
hills,  affdM  a  delightful  prospect.  The  finest  parts  of  the  interior  of 
.New  England  will  scarcely  compare  with  this  view.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  views  of  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  as  we  successively  approach 
th^n,  in  coming  over  the  mountains  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.' 
After  we  have  lejft  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  Kentucky 
is  neither  hilly  nor  level,  but  has  a  general  surface  of  delightful  undula- 
tion. There  are  beautiful  and  extensive  vallies,  with  only  sufficient 
inegularity  of  surface  to  carry  ofiT  the  waters.  Such  is  that  charming 
vaUey,  of  which  Lexington  is  the  centre;  and  such  is  that  embracing  the 
barrens  of  Green  River. 

Tennessee  is  more  generally  hilly.  The  great  ranges  of  the  Alle- 
gfaanies  diverge  into  sepaiate  mountains  in  this  State,  and  divide  it  into 
two  distinct  sections,  called  East  and  West  Tennessee* 

Keeping  parallel  with  the  mountains,  and  still  advancing  touth,  in 
Alabama  the  hills  begin  to  subside,  although  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  this  State  may  still  be  called  mountainous.  But  on  entering 
this  State  the  features  of  the  country  begin  manifestly  to  change.  On 
the  hills,  instead  of  oaks  and  deciduous  trees,  we  begin  to  hear  the 
breeze  in  the  tops  of  long,  leaved  pines.  We  have  a  long  succession 
of  pine  hills  and  fertile  vallies  between  them.  We  soon  mark  another 
very  striking  change  in  the  landscape.  In  coming  from  the  Ohio  we 
have  seen  the  country,  in  a  state  of  nature,  universally  covered  wilh  a 
thick  forest,  generally  of  deciduous  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  rare 
holly  tree,  or  other  evergreen.  We  have  afterwards  traversed  extensive 
pine  forests  of  the  black,  or  pitch  pine,  with  tall  straight  trees,  and  the 
earth  beneath  them  firee  from  under  brush,  covered  with  grass,  and  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  stones.  In  the  rich  alluvial  valhes  we  remark  a 
considerable  portion  of  laurels.  The  forests  preserve  an  unvarying 
verdure  through  the  winter.  We  begin  to  notice  these  forests  first  giv- 
ing place  to  the  barrens,  with  a  few  sparse  trees  ranged,  as  in  an  orchard* 
These  barrens  are  soon  succeeded  by  prairies,  or  savamuu^  as  they  are 
here  called.  The  hills  have  subsided  to  extensive,  level  and  grassy  plains ; 
and  this  order  of  landscape  continues,  until  we  meet  the  belt  of  pine 
forest,  that  skirts  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  swampy  and  equable  surface 
rises  but^ittle  above  the  level  of  the  gulf,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a 
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margin  of  sandi  driven  into  heaps  by  the  mutual  incessant  action  of  the 
wind  and  the  sea. 

Beginning  again  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alleghany  River,  and 
descending  that  river  between  the  north  bank  and  the  lakes,  the  first 
portion  of  the  countiy  is  hilly;  but  as  we  descend  towards  the  Ohio  thie 
country,  though  in  some  places,  particularly  along  the  Muakingmp,  hiUyy 
is  generally  only  gently  Waving,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  more  Vel  flian 
the  floudi  side  of  theOhio.  Approaching  the  lakes  the  country  becomes 
quite  level;  and  there  are  various  places  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ohio^ 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  near  the  lakes,  where  the  country  is  so  level, 
maraiij,  and  low,  as  in  winter  and  spring,  to  be  covered  with  water  from 
fbor  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth.  The  north-eastern  parts  of  Ohio  may  be 
considered  hiUy.  In  passing  oti  the  Great  Road  from  Wheeling  to  Gin- 
dnnati  there  are,  indeed,  near  the  Scioto,  considerable  plains.  JBut  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country  presents  fine  elevations,  ofien  a  league 
across,  with  rich  table  land  on  the  summits,  and  the  declivities  suscepti 
Ueof  cultivation.  For  five  or  six  miles  fnHn  either  bank  of  the  CHiio 
there  are,  almost  universally,  high  hills  of  a  singular  configuration, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  K>hio  IGUs.^ 

From  the  Scioto  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  more  level;  and  on  the 

waters  of    this  river  we  begin  to  discover  our  approach  to  the  wide 

pniriea  of  the  West.    We  opian  upon  the  fine  level  Pickaway,  or  Piqua 

prunes,  or  plains;  and  thence  throu|^  the  northern  parts  of  this  State, 

advancing  west,  along  the  plains  of  Mad  River,  and  into .  Indiana, 

prairies .  become  more  common  in  the  SBime  proportion,  as  we  advance 

fiuther  west.     Tbe  general  mirfkce  of  the  timbered  country  is  more  level. 

As  we  approach  the  Ohio,  the  forest  ib  more  dense  and  uniform,  and  that 

riier,  in  its  whole  course,  originally  rolled  through  an  unbroken  forest. 

In  Indiana  the  proportion  of  prairie  land  is  far  greater  than  in  Ohio;  and 

in  Illinois  it  has  an  immense  disproportion  over  the  timbered  country. 

Back  of  Shawneetown,  and  between  the  waters  of  the  Saline  of  the  Ohio 

and  diose  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  base  of  this  level  country  springs 

up  a  singular  chain  of  bills,  which  a  recent  traveller  has  seen  fit  to  dignify 

witti  tfie  name  of  mountains.    The  remainder  of  the  State  of  Ulinois 

nay  be,  for  the  most  part,  designated  as  a  country  of  prairies  and  plains. 

Bejond  the  State  of  Illinois,  advancing  north,  on  the  east  side  of  the 

IGaaisBippi,  pine  hills,  ponds,  lakes,  marshes,  and  prairies  alternate  to 

te  souioes  of  that  river.    The  plashy  regions  in  that  quarter  are  covered 

widi  thick  wild  rice,  and  there  providence  has  provided  inexhaustible 

pasture  for  the  countless  numbers  and  varieties  of  wild  water  fowls,  that 

migrate  to  these  regums,  to  fiuten  in  the  autumn,  before  their  return  to 

te  South.    Near  Rock  River,  of  this  region,  we  come  upon  the  hills 
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and  swells  of  land  in  that  extensive  district,  called  the  mineral  coontry 
where  the  ores  of  lead  are  so  plentifully  found. 

The  surface  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  generally  much 
.more  level  than  east  and  south  of  it  There  are  blufl^,  often  high  and  pre- 
cipitous, near  the  great  water  courses.  Not  &r  west  of  the  Mississippi 
there  is  much  country  covered  with  flint  knobs,  singular  hills  of  conical 
shape,  Afit  with  a  base  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  often  rise  four  or  &7e 
hundred  feet  high,  and  are  covered  on  their  sides  with  fieche^  or  anrow 
stones,  of  a  siliceous  substance,  not  unlike  flints,  and  used  as  substitutes 
for  them.  There  are,  as  in  the  country  between  the  St.  Francis  and  White 
River,  hills  that  might  almost  warrant  the  designation  of  mountains/appeai- 
ing  to  be  continuations  of  the  Alleglianies,  whose  spurs  seem  to  cross  the 
Mississippi  in  the  Chickasaw  blufi,  and  to  be  continued  west  of  it  in 
the  St.  Francis  hills.  But  the  general  surface  of  the  country,  between 
the  Mis8issi{^i  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
vast  plain,  probably,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  largest  one  on  the  globe. 
Except  in  the  blufls  of  the  rivers,  and  on  the-  flint  knobs,  it  is  on  the  sur- 
face  free  from  stones,  to  an  astonishing  degree.  The  surface  of  prairie,  a 
hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Mississippi,  is  probably,  in  comparison  with 
the  timbered  conntry,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one.  The  little 
timber  that  is  seen,  occurs  only  on  the  skirts  of  water  courses.  As  we 
recede  from  the  margins  of  the  Missouri,  the  Fkitte,  the  Yellowstone, 
Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  the  prairies  become  more  dry,  sterile,  and  desti- 
tute not  only  of  wood  and  water,  but  of  all  vegetation.  Travellers 
wander  for  days  in  these  desolate  wastes,,  without  having  either  wood  or 
water  in  their  horizon,  over  sandy  deserts,  scantily  covered  with  coarse 
grass  and  weeds.  This  is  the  appropriate  range  of  the  buflyo.  In  some 
parts  there  are,  in  fact,  wastes  of  moving  ;Band,  like  those  of  the  African 
deserts. 

On  the  k>wer  courses  of  the,  Missouri,  St. -Francis,  White,  Arkansas 
and  Red  rivers,  we  see  extensive  alluvions  skirting  their  banks,  of  grefit 
and  inexhaustible  fertihty.  The  alluvial  prairies,  too,  in  these  regions 
teem  with  vegetation.  But  on  their  upper  waters,  as  socm  as  we  have  re- 
ceded from  a  narrow  and  fertile  belt  on  th^  shores,  the  boundless  waste 
of  t)ie  prairies  beyond,  seems  destined  lolie  the  laat  rescNrt  of  buffiiloes^  or 
^  region  of  herds  of  domestic  cattle,  atteaded  by  migrating  shepherds. 
.  MouKTAnn..  We  haie  seen,  that  the  general  character  of  the  Alhh 
gbany  ridges,  is  to  stieteh  along  in  continued  and  parallel  lines,  the  central 
ridge  of  which  gives  name  to  the  rest  The  qhus  of  these  ridges,  which 
in  Kentucky,  and  particulariy  in  Tennessee,  under  the  names  of  the  BaU, 
Iron,  Laurel,  Yellow,  Unaka,  Copper,  Clindi,  Powell's,  Cumberland,  &c. 
originate  streams,  diversify  and  give  grandeur  to  the  scenery  in  these 
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States,  are  all  in  coltivEted  and  popQloas  regions,  and  will  be  described 
under  the  heads  of  the  States  in  which  they  lie.  The  cliffs  and  rocks, 
rf  which  they  are  composed,  bear,  as  we  have  remarked,  Uie  general 
character  of  transition  formation;  and  the  strata  have  that  lamellated 
regnlaritj,  and  that  uniformity  of  dip,  or  inclination,  which  have  been 
icientifically  described  by  geologists.  These  circumstances  are  so 
obvious  and  striking,  as  to  produce,  even  in  unobaervant  eyes,  a  degree  of 
surprise* 

That  immense  range  of  lofty  mountains,  vvhich  gives  rifle  to  the  long 
rivers,  that  wind  through  sudi  a  vast  extent  of  prairies,  and  come  into  the 
MiBUBeippi  on  the  west  side,  in  almost  its  whole  course  runs  wide  fiom 
the  limits  of  cultivation,  and  the  haunts  of  civilized  man. — Their  forma- 
tioo,  character  and  height,  are  comparatively  but  Uttle  known,  and  present 
descriptions  of  them  must  necessarily  be  vague  and  general.    They  will 
f<Nr  ages  only  attmct  the  gaze  and  astonishment  of  wandering  hunters,  or 
occasionally  a  few  enterprising  travellers,  that  will  scale  their  summits 
on  their  way  to  the  Western  sea.    Now  and  then,  a  savage,  difierently 
coostitnled  firom  the  rest,  will  pause  on  their  snowy  crags,  be  impressed 
with  their  sublimity,  and  think  of  the  Great  Spirit    The  rest  will  con- 
tinue to  date  their  eras  from  the  time  when  they  hunted  on  their  eastern 
or  western  declivities.    It  will  be  long,  before  the  detached  mountains, 
and  the  prominent  peaks  will  be  named,  classed  and  described.    It  does 
not  appear  that  many  of  them  rise  above  the  region  of  perpetual  ice. 
TlKmjjh  from  the  passage  of  Lewis  and  Claric  over  them,  and  the  concur- 
rent testiHKMiy  of  others,  in  the  latitude  of  47^^  north,  immense  quantities 
efanowareoD  th^sonumts,  between  the  Miaaouri  and  Columbia,  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July.    Tbej  are  seen  like  a  vast  rampart, 
rising  from  the  grassy  plains,  stretching  from  north  to  south.     Sometimes 
tfaor  aspect  is  that  of  continued  ranges,  of  a  grayish  color,  rising  into  the 
Uue  of  te  atmosphere,  above  the  region  of  the  clouds*    A  great  num- 
ber are  black,  ragged  and  precipitous;  and  their  bases  strewn   vriUi 
ifluneose  boulders  and  fragments  of  rock,  detached  by  earthquakes  and 
time.    From  tins  iron  bound  and  precipitous  character,  they  probably 
leeeived  the  appellation,  ^Rocky  Mountains. ' 

^'Vhether  any  of  them  are  volcanic  Oi  not,  is  not  certainly  known. 
We  have  often  seen  large  masses  of  pumice  stone  floating  on  the  Missis- 
sipfu,  and  still  oftener  on  the  Missouri.  These  are  generally  of  a  reddish 
fellow,  or  flame  color,  and  are  among  the  largest  and  finest  specimens  of 
flus  kind  of  stone  that  we  have  seen.  Whether  discharged  from  volcanic 
mountains,  ot,  as  others  assert,  from  hills  of  burning  coal,  is  not  certainly 
hnown.  Mica  is  abundantly  carried  along  by  the  waters,  that  flow  from 
^hne  mountains.    Thero  can  be  no  doubt,  that  these  ancient  and  mag- 
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nifioent  piles  are  of  primitive  formation.  They  are  much  hij^her,  more 
rugged^  and  have  generally  a  more  Alpine  character,  than  the  Allegha- 
nies.  They  apparently  stretch  along  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
Western  sea,  as  the  former  from  the  Atlantic.  The  great  rivers  that  are 
discharged  from  their  eastern  and  western  declivities,  wind  still  fiirther 
betweeti  their  interior  and  exterior -ridges,  in  finding  their  passage 
through  them.  The  Columbia,  or  Oregon  on  the  west,  and  the  Arkansas 
on  the  east,  wind  more  than  an  hundred  leagues,  in  search  of  a  place  of 
escape  from  the  mountains. 

As  on  the  Alleghanies,  the  rivers  that  run  in  opposite  directions  from 
these  mountains,  generally  have  their  sources  near  each  other.  In  fol- 
lowing the  beds  of  these  rivers  up  to  their  sources  in  the  mountains,  we 
fmid  the  easiest  paths  and  the  gentlest  acclivities,  by  which  to  cross  them. 
The  character  which  they  have  gained,  of  being  continuous,  high,  and. 
every  where  alike  rugged,  and  a  barrier  almost  impassable,  between  the 
regions  east  and  west  of  them,  from  the  descriptions  of  the  first  adventur* 
ers  who  crossed  them,  seenis  now  to  have  yielded  to  a  very  different 
impression.  Various  leaders  of  expeditions  of  trappers  have' crossed 
these  mountains,  in  directions  more  southern  than  those  of  Lewis  and 
Clark.  They  aifirm  that  they  found  none  of  those  formidable,  and 
almost  insurmountable  barriers,  which  undoubtedly  jexist  on  the  route  of 
those  distinguidbed  travellers.  We  have  at  this  moment  under  our 
eye,  extracts  from  the  journal  of  Mr.  Ashley,  the  leader  of  an  enter^ 
prising  and  powerful  association  for  procuring  fiirs,  who  has  crossed 
these  mountains  at  different  points,  l^is  journal  narrates  the  account 
of  a  passage  over  them,  from  the  sources. of  the  Platte  to  Lake  Buenev^i- 
tura,  on  the  western  side.  It  asserts,  that  he  found  an  easy  passage 
even  for  loaded  carriages;  with  an  ascent  no  where  as  ^arp  as  on 
the  national  road  over  the  Cumberland  mountains  to  Wheding.  He 
even  a8se|;ts,  that  the  acclivity  was  so  gentle,  as  no  where  to  have  an 
ascent  of  more  than  three  degrees;  and  that  nature  has  provided  sot 
only  a  practicable,  but  a  good  road  quite  to  the  plains  of  the  Columbia* 
The  testimony  of  travellers  seems  to  be  uniform,  that  to  the  eye,  indeed, 
the  ranges  are  unbrdseh  and  continuous.  Bat  nature  appears  every  where 
to  have  indicated  her  wish,  that  no  part  of  the  earth  should  be  interdicted 
by  unsocial  barriers  finom  communication  vrith  the  rest  Through  the 
loftiest  and  most  continued  ranges  there  ue  found  chasms,  natural 
bridges,  ascents  along  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  corresponding  descents  on 
the  opposite  side,  that  render  a  passage  over  them  comparatively  smooth 
and  easy. 

We  know  not  exactly  on  what  ground  travellers  have  classed  this  vast 
range  into  the  divisions  of  the  Rocky,  CSiepy  wan,  and  the  Masseme 
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Dountains.  The  ranges  at  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  and  running 
thence  towards  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  have  so  commonly  home  the  latter 
Dame,  that  they  will  probahly  retain  it.  A  single  peak  of  this  ridge, 
seen  as  a  landmark  for  immense  distances  over  the  subjacent  plains,  has 
been  called,  and  we  think,  onght  for  ever  to  retain  the  name  of  Mount 
Pike.  It  is  of  incomparable  grandeur  in  appearance,  and  has  been  dif- 
ferently rated  at  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  feet  in  height.  On  the 
ridges  of  this  range  the  Colorado  of  the  Pacific,  the  Rio  del  Norte 
of  New  Mexico,  the  Rocbe-jaune,  or  Yellowstone,  of  the  Missouri,  and 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  of  the  Mississippi,  that  have  their  outlets 
at  such  immense  distsnces  from  each  other,  have  their  sources*  It  will 
hence  be  easily  inferred,  that  this  is  the  highest  land  of  this  part  of  North 
America. 

Geographers  have  supposed,  that  it  is  a  circumstance  of  course,  that 

between  all  rivers,  that  have  any  length  of  course,  there  are  ranges  of 

hills,  more  or  less  elevated,  separating  the  tributary  waters  of  the  one 

river  from  the  other.    It  is  oHen,  but  by  no  means  always  so,  in  this 

valley.    Many  of  the  large  rivers  have  no  other  separating  ridge,  than  a 

high  and  marshy  plain,  that  discharges,  as  has  been  remarked,  its  waters 

from  one  extremity  into  the  one  river,  and  from  the  other  extremity  into 

the  other.     But,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  medial  regions  of  this  valley, 

the  considerable  rivers  are  separated  from  each  other  by  ranges  of  hills, 

more  or  less  distinctly  marked.    In  this  region  of  plains,  where  a  person 

may  have  been  bom,  and  travelled  to  New  Orleans,  and  lived  to  old 

age  without  ever  seeing  an  elevation,  that  deserved  the  name  of  mountain, 

these  hills  become  respectable  by  comparison.    These  ranges  of  hills 

are  most  considerable  in  the  mineral  country  in  Missouri,  between  St. 

Fiancis  and  White  River,  in  Arkansas  territory,  between  Washita  and 

Red  River,  and  between  the  latter  river  and  the  Sabine.    South  and  east 

of  the  Mississippi,  there  are  considerable  ridges  of  this  character  in  the 

states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.     These  ranges  of  hills  will  be  more 

properly  noticed,  under  the  description  of  the  states  and  territories,  where 

they  respectively  occur* 

The  general  surface  of  this  valley  may  be  classed  under  three  distinct 
aspects;  the  thickly  timbered,  the  barrens,  and  the  prairie  country.  In 
the  £rBt  division,  every  traveller  has  remarked  as  soon  as  he  descends  to 
this  valley,  a  grandeur  m  the  form  and  size  of  the  trees,  a  depth  of  verdure 
in  the  foliage,  a  magnificent  prodigality  of  growth  of  every  sort,  that 
distmguishes  this  country  firom  other  regions.  The  trees  are  large,  tall, 
>nd  rise  aloft,  like  columns,  free  from  branches.  In  the  rich  lands  they 
Me  generaUy  wreathed  with  a  drapery  of  ivy,  bignonia,  grape  vines,  or 
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Other  creepers.  Intermingled  with  the  foliage  of  the  trees  are  the  hroad 
leaves  of  the  grape  vines,  with  trunks,  sometimes  as  large  as  the  human 
body. — ^Frequently  these  forests  are  as  free  from  undergrowth,  as  an 
orchard-  Sometimes  thp  only  shrub,  that  is  seen  among  the  trees,  is  the 
pawpaw,  with  its  splendid  foliage  and  graceful  stems.  In  other  places, 
especially  in  the  richeralluvionsof  the  south,  beneath  the  trees,  there  are 
impenetrable  cane  brakes  and  tangle  of  brambles,  briar  vines,  and  every 
sort  of  weeds.  These  are  the  safe  retreats  of  bears  and  panthers.  This 
undergrowth  universally  indicates  a  rich  soil. 

The  country  denominated  ^barrens,^  has  a  very  distinct  and  peculiar 
configuration.  It  is  generally  a  country  with  a  surface,  undulating  with 
gentlehills,  of  a  particular  form*  They  are  long  and  uniform  ridges. 
The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  clayey  texture,  of  a  reddish  or  grayish 
color,  and  is  covered  with  a  tall  coarse  grass.  In  addition  to  a  peculiar- 
ity of  feature,  more  easily  felt,  than  described,  the  trees  are  generally  very 
sparse,  seldom  large,  or  very  small.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  different 
kinds  of  oaks ;  and  the  bairen  trees  have  an  appearance  and  configuration, 
appropriate  to  the  soil  they  inhabit.  The  land  never  exceeds  second 
rate  in  quality,  and  is  more  generally  third  rate.  It  is  fiivorable,  in  the 
proper  latitudes,  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  orchards.  On  the  whole, 
this  country  has  an  aspect  so  peculiar  and  appropriate,  that  no  person, 
at  all  used  to  this  country,  is  in  doubt  for  a  moment,  when  he  enters  on 
the  regions  of  the  barrens.  There  are  large  districts  of  this  kind  of 
country  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  They  are  common  in 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  are  seen  with  more  or  less  frequency,  over  all 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  this  region,  and  in  the  hazel  or  bushy  prairies,  we  most  frequently 
see  those  singular  cavities,  called  ^sink  holes.^  They  are  generally  in 
the  shape  of  funnels,  or  inverted  cones,  from  ten  to  seventy  feet  in 
depth,  and  on  the  surface  from  sixty  to  three  hundred  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. There  are  generally  vriUows,  and  other  aquatic  vegetation,  at 
their  sides  and  bottoms.  The  people  here  have  their  own  theorfes,  to 
account  fi)r  these  singular  cavities;  and  as  an  earthquake  is  the  agent 
most  likely  to  seize  on  the  imagination,  and  the  most  convenient  one  to 
solve  inexplicable  results,  they  have  generally  supposed  ihem  the  work 
of  earthquakes.  Others  have  imagined  them  the  huge  wells,  from  which 
the  domesticated  mammoths,  and  the  gigantic  races  of  past  generations 
quenched  their  thirst.  There  is  little  doubt,  that  they  are  caused  by 
running  watere,  which  find  their  way  in  the  lime-atone  cavities,  beneath 
the  upper  stratum  of  soil.  We  diall  see  elsewhere,  that  this  stratum 
generally  rests  on  a  base  of  lime -stone;  and  that  between  this  and  the 
sub-strata,  there  are  ofWn  continuous  cavities,  as  we  see  in  the  lime- 
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ttooe  caverns;  and  that  in  these  inteistices  between  the  diflerent  strata 
of  rocks,  brooksi  and  even  considerable  streams  pursue  nninfermpted 
courses  under  ground.  The  cause  of  these  sink  holes  was  probably  a 
fissure  in  the  super  stratum  oi  lime  stone.  The  friable  soil  above  found 
its  way  through  this  fissure,  and  was  washed  away  by  the  running 
waters  beneath.  In  this  manner  a  funnel  diaped  cavity  would  naturaUy 
be  formed.  In  fact  the  ear  oflen  distinguishes  the  sound  of  waters  nm- 
ning  beneath,  at  the  bottom  of  these  sink  holes. 

The  remaining,  and  by  flu  ibe  most  extensive  sur&ce,  is  diat  of  die 
prairies.  Although  tbey  have  no  inconsiderable  diversity  of  aspect,  they 
may  be  classed  under  tbiee  general  divisions;  the  heathy  or  bushy,  the 
alluvial  or  wet,  and  the  dry  prairies.  The  heathy  prairies  seem  to  be 
of  an  intermediate  character  between  the  alluvial  prairies  and  the  btt- 
rens.  They  have  springs,  are  covered  with  hazel  and  fuizy  bushes,  small 
sassafras  shrubs,  with  frequent  grape  vines,  and  in  the  snnmier  with  an 
infinite  profusion  of  flowers,  and  the  bushes  are  often  overtopped  with 
the  common  hop  vine.  Prairies  of  this  description  are  very  common  in 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  they  alternate  among  the  other 
prairies  fi>r  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  dry  pmiries  are  Tot  the  most  part  destitute  of  springs,  and  of  all 
vegetation,  but  weeds,  flowering  plants  and  grass.  To  the  eye  they  are 
so  nearly  level,  and  the  roundings  of  their  undulations  so  gentle,  that 
the  eye,  taking  in  a  great  surface  at  a  single  view,  deems  them  a  dead 
levc^.  But  the  ravines,  made  by  ttie  water  courses  through  them, 
sufficiently  indicate,  that  their  swells  and  declinations  communicate  a 
quick  motion  to  the  waters,  that  fall  on  them.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive  class  ofpnineS.  These  are  the  plains  ever  which  the  buffaloes 
ruige.  These  are  the  plains,  without  wood  or  water,  in  which  the  trav- 
eller may  wander  for  days,  and  see  the  horizon  on  every  side  sinking  to 
contact  with  the  grass. 

Hie  alluvial  or  wet  prairies  form  the  last  and  smallest  division.    They 
generally  occur  on  the  margins  of  the  great  water  courses,  although 
tbey  are  often  found,  with  all  their  distinctive  features,  far  from  the 
pomt,  where  waters  now  run.    They  are  generally  basins,  as  regards  the 
adjacent  regions,  and  their  outlines  are  marked  by  regular  benches. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  black,  deep,  and  very  friable  soil,  and  of 
exhansiless  fertility.    In  the  proper  latitudes,  they  are  the  best  soils  for 
wheat  md  maize;  but  are  ordinarily  too  tender  and  loamy  for  the  culti- 
vated grasses.    They  rear  their  own  native  grasses,  of  astonishing 
height  and  luxuriance.    An  exact  account  of  the  size  and  rankness  of 
Am  weecfa,  flowering  phmts  and  grass  on  the  richer  alluvial  prairies  of 
UinMand  Missouri,  would  seem  to  those,  who  have  not  seen  them,  an 
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idle  exag^ratioD.  Still  more  than  the  rolling  prairies,  they  impress  the 
eye  as  a  dead  level;  but  they  still  have  their  slight  inclinations . towards 
their  benches,  where  their  waters  are  arrested,  and  carried  off.  But, 
from  their  immense  amount  of  vegetation,  and  from  thelevelness  of  their 
surface,  wherever  they  are  considerably  extensive,  they  have  small  ponds, 
plashes  and  bayous,  which  fill  from  the  rivers,  and  from  rains,  and  are 
only  drained,  during  the  intense  heat  of  summer,  by  evaporation* 
These  ponds  in  the  alluvial  prairies,  that  are  connected  with  the  rivers, 
when  they  overflow  by  bayous  are  filled,  in  the  season  of  high  waters, 
with  fish  of  the  various  kinds.  As  the  water  subsides^  and  their  connec- 
ting courses  with  the  river  become  dry,  the  fish  are  taken  by  cart  loads 
among  the  tall  grass,  where  the  water  is  three  or  four  feet  deep.  When 
the  waters  evaporate,  during  the  heats  of  sunomer,  the  fish  die;  and 
although  thousands  of  buzzards  prey  upon  them,  they  become  a  source 
of  pollution  to  the  atmosphere. — Hence  these  prairies,  beautiful  as  they 
seem  to  the  eye,  and  extraordinary  as  is  their  fertility,  are  very  unfavor- 
able positions,  in  point  of  salubrity.  Flocks  of  deer  are  seen  scouring 
across  these  rich  plains,  or  feeding  peaceably  with  the  domestic  cattle. 
In  tlie  spring  and  autumn,  innumerable  flocks  of  water  fowls  are  seen 
wheeling  their  flight  aboui  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  these  prairies.  They 
find  copious  pasture  in  the  oily  seeds  of  the  plants  and  grasses,  that 
have  seeded  during  the  summer. 

During  the  months  of  vegetation,  no  adequate  idea  could  be  conveyed 
by  description  of  the  number,  forms,  varieties,  scents  and  hues  of  the 
flowering  plants,  and  the  various  flowers  of  the  richer  prairies.  In  the 
barrens  are  four  or  five  varieties  of  ladies  slippers^,  of  different  and 
the  most  splendid  colors.  The  violets,  and  the  humbler  and  more  mod- 
est kinds  of  garden  flowers,  are  not  capable  of  competing  with  the  rank 
growth  of  grass  and  weeds,  that  choke  them  on  the  surface.  Some  of  the 
taller  and  hardier  kinds  of  the  liliaceous  plants  struggle  for  display,  and 
rear  themselves  high  enough  to  be  seen.  Most  of  tlie  prairie  flowers 
have  tall  and  arrowy  stems,  and  spiked  or  tassellated  heads,  and  the 
flowers  have  great  size,  gaudinessand  splendor,  without  much  fmgrance 
or  delicacy.  The  most  striking  of  these  flowers  we  shall  attempt  to 
dass  and  describe,  in  another  place;  only  remarking  here,  that  during 
the  summer,  the  prairies  present  distinct  successions  of  dominant  hues, 
as  the  season  advances.  The  prevalent  color  of  the  prairie  flowers  in 
spring,  is  blueish  purple;  in  midsummer,  red,  with  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  yellow.  In  autumn,  the  flowers  are  very  large,  many  of  them  of 
the  helianihuM  form,  and  the  prairie  receives  from  them  such  a  splendid 
coloring  of  yellow,  as  almost  to  present  to  the  imagination  an  immense 
sur&ce  of  gilding. 
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MiNSRAJB.     There  are  diffused  in  the  different  poeitions  of  this  valley 
the  common  proportions  of  minerals,  oxides,  neutral  salts,  fossils,  and  (he 
different  kinds  of  earths.    Salt  springs,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere 
to  remark,  are  found  in  a  thousand  places,  in  all  proportions  of  saline 
impregnations,  from  water,  that  is  merely  brackish,  to  that  which  is  much 
Salter  than  sea  water.    It  is  obvious  to  remark,  the  wise  and  benevolent 
iwovision  of  Providence  for  the  population   of  the  country,   iii   thus 
providing,  at  such  distances  from  the  sea,  an  article  so  essential  and 
indispensable  to  the  comfort  and  subsistence  of  civilized  man.     Hence  it 
results,  that  there  is  no  point  in  this  valley  far  removed  from  the  means  of 
an  easy  and  cheap  supply  of  this  necessary  article.    The  cattle  have  dis- 
covered this  impr^fnation  in  innumerable  licks.     It  is  found  in  form  like  a 
boar  frost  in  *Salt  Prairie^  between  the  Osage  and  the  Arkansas.    Arkan- 
saa  and  Red  river  are  at  times  perceptibly  brackish,  from  the  quality  of 
salt  in  solution  in  the  water.    Nitre  is  found  almost  pure,  and  is  lixivated 
from  the  earths  in  the  lime  stone  caves,  that  abound  in  various  places. 
Muriatd  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts,  is  found  in  caves  in  Indiana. 
Sulphates  of  iron  and  alumine  are  found  in  greater  proportions,  than  in 
most  countries;  and  copperas  and  alum  might  be  among  the  manufactures 
of  this  region.     Carbonate  of  lime  abounds,  as  we  have  seen,  every 
where.    Sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  is  found  in  various  places.     We 
have  seen  most  beautiful  specimens,  striated  with  needles  in  stars,  and 
when  pulverized  and  prepared,  of  a  snowy  whiteness, — said  to  have  been 
broo^t  from  the  Kansas  of  the  Missouri.    Quarries  of  gypsum  are 
affinned  to  exist  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Tennessee, 
and  in  various  other  places.    That  call  for  the  use  of  this  material, 
which  would  aJone  lead  to  adequate  search  for  it,  has  not  yet  been 
heard.     It  has  not  been  required,  or  used  in  building,  or  the  arts ;^ and 
such  is  the  universal  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  it  will  be  long,  before  it  will 
be  sought  after  as  a  manure.     But  that  time  will  come,  and  then,  in  this 
region  of  secondary  formation,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  sufficiency 
of  this  article  will  be  discovered  for  all  the  necessities  of  the  country. 

On  the  waters  of  the  Little  Sioux  of  the  Missouri,  and  on  a  branch  of 
the  St.  Peters  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  is  found  a  beautiful  species  of 
in^QTated  clay^— constituting  a  stone  of  the  most  singular  appearance, 
commonly  called  'pipe  stone^  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  savages 
in  all  Aieae  regions,  quite  to  the  western  sea,  make  th3ir  pipes,  and  some- 
times their  other  ornaments  of  it.  It  is  said  to  be  cut  from  the  quarry, 
•hnost  with  the  ease  of  wood.  It  hardens  in  jthe  air,  and  receives  an 
axqaisite  polish  of  impalpable  smoothness.  It  is  nearly  of  the  color  of 
Uood;  and  is  a  beautiful  article  for  monumental  slabs,  vases  and  require- 
nieats  of  that  sort.    If  it  be  as  abundant,  and  as  easily  procured,  as  has 
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beenflaid,  it  will  one  day  become  an  article  of  extensive  use  through  the 
country.  For  although  marble  abounds,  this  is  a  more  beautiful  material, 
than  any  marble  that  we  have  seen.  It  has  been  generally  asserted, 
that  an  imaginary  line  of  truce  extends  round  the  places,  where  this 
stone  is  found,  within  which  the  most  hostile  tribes  pursue  their  business 
of  cutting  out  stones  for  pipes  in  peace. 

We  have  seen  frequent  specimens  of  ores,  said  to  be  ores-  of  cinabar. 
There  are  unquestionably,  abundant  ores  of  copper  and  zinc.    Ck)pper,  it 
is  known,  is  not  found-so  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  as  it 
was  anticipated  it  would  be*    A  vast  number  of  specimens  of  copper  ore 
are  found  in  different  points  in  this  valley«    Specimens  of  pure  and  mal- 
leable copper  have  been  shown  to  us ;  one  of  which  said  to  have  been  (bund 
in  Illinois,  thirty  miles  east  of  St  Louis,  weighed  three  pounds.    There  is 
a  river  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri, called  by  the  French,  'Cuivre'  or  Copper  river,  from  the  supposed 
mines  of  copper  on  its  banks.    Ores  of  copper  have  been  found  at  different 
points  on  the  Illinois.    Considerable  quantities  are  smelted  at  Galena, 
dug  with  the  ores  of  lead.    Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  too  many  places  to  be 
named.    Ores  of  antimony  and  manganese  are  occasionally  seen ;  but  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country  not  having 
called  for  these  articles,  little  note  has  been  taken  of  the  discoveries. 
Hunters  and  travellers  have  asserted,  that  gold  dust  is  brought  down  to  the 
Missouri  by  its  upper  waters,  and  has  been  seen  on  the  sand  bars  at  low 
water.    Whether  it  be  so,  or  whether  the  shining  particles,  which  they 
undoubtedly  saw,  were  only  of  mica  or  talc,  is  not  known.    On  the  ranges 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  continued  in  Mexico,  it  is  well  known  the  pre- 
cious medals  abound.     A  great  many  mines  of  silver  are  wrought  on  the 
western  spurs  of  the  Masseme  Mountains,  near  Santa  Fe.    It  is  natural  to 
infer,  that  Uie  same  ranges  when  thoroughly  explored  on  the  eastern  side, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  Yellowtoue,  Platte,  Arkansas,  and  Red 
Rivers,  will  be  also  found  to  have  their  mines  of  silver  and  gold.    It  is 
at  j)resent  asserted,  that  a  silver  mine  has  been  recently  discovered  in 
Indiana. 

The  oidy  mines  that  are  yet  wrought  in  this  country  to  any  extent,  are 
those  of  iron  and  lead.  Near  Pittsburgh,  and  on  the  Monongahela,  in 
Ohio,  E^tudcy,  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  are  manufactories  of  iron  from 
native  ores  which  we  shall  notice  when  we  speak  of  those  States.  Lead 
ore  is  found  in  different  points  of  this  vaUey  with  more  ease,  and  in  greater 
abundance,  peihaps,  than  in  any  other  part  in  the  world.  The  particular 
sections  of  countiy  where  these  ores  are  dug  in  greatest  abundance,  are 
in  the  county  of  Washington  in  Missouri,  from  twenty  to  fifly  miles  west 
of  the  Blississippi^  and  the  waters  of  Big  Creek,  a  river  of  the  Maramec; 
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utd  near  Rock  River,  at  Dubuque^  miiieB,  in  the  State  of  Rlinoifl;  and  at 
Kineie  da  feve,  improperly  called  Fever  River,  upon  the  Upper  Misflis- 
nppi.  We  shall  naturally  speak  of  die  mines,  when  we  treat  of  the 
states  in  v^ch  they  are  found. 

CuHATB.    In  a  country  of  such  immense  extent,  the  climate  most 

neoeeearily  be  various.    We  must,  of  course,  be  brief  on  so  copious  a 

head.     Between  the  sources  of  the  Missisnppi  and  Missouri,  and  the 

Golf  of  Mexico,  there  is  every  varie^  of  temperature,  from  that  of  the 

Arctic  regions,  to  that,  where  flourish  the  olive  and  the  sugar  cane.     We 

may,  peifaape,  obtain  conceptions  of  some  exactness,  by  inspecting  our 

thermomecrical  tables  of  the  temperfituTe  at  different  points  of  the  valley. 

WebaTe  resided  through  the  season  in  the  northern,  middle  and  southern 

regions  of  it    We  are  confident,  as  a  general  ftct,  that  the  climate  more 

exactly  and  uniformly  corresponds  to  the  latitude,  than  that  of  any  other 

country.     The  amount  of  heat  and  cold,  or  the  mean  temperature  through 

the  year  is  greater  or  less,  at  any  place,  according  as  its  position  is  more 

or  less  to  the  south.    In  ascending  the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  to 

St  Louis,  or  Cincinnati,  in  the  spring,  we  take  a  direction  generally 

north.    One  of  the  swifter  steam  boats  will  considerably  out-tiavel  the 

progress  of  spring;  and  from  the  region,  where  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and 

vegetation  geueraUy  have  unfolded  into  all  their  verdure,  we  find  the 

foUage  on  the  banks  of  the  river  gradually  diminishing,  as  we  ascend; 

and  afler  we  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  we  shall  perhaps,  see  the  bads 

on  the  trees  just  beginning .  to  swell.    In  descending  the  same  river 

in  the  autumn^  we  observe  this  influence  of  the  climate  reversed  in  a 

most  impressfve  manner.    At  Pittsburgh  the  trees  are  stripped  of  their 

leaves  by  frost    At  Cincinnati  nature  is  laying  en  the  last  mellow 

colors  of  autumn,  and  the  leaves  are  beginnmg  to  faU.    At  Natchez  the 

forests  are  still  in  the  verdare  of  summer.    We  have  noted  this  beauti* 

foUj  graduated  and  inverted  scale  of  the  seasons,  more  than  once,  in 

ascending  and  descending  rivers. 

It  is  very  obvious  why  climate  in  this  valley  should  so  accurately  eor- 
vespond  to  latitude.  It  is  an  immense  basin,  spreading  from  north  to 
Mmth.  There  are  no  ranges  of  mountains  spread  across  the  valley  in  an 
eastern  and  western  direction,  to  change  the  current  or  temperature  of 
the  winds,  or  to  give  a  material  diflerence  of  temperature  to  places,  situ* 
ated  in  the  same  latitude.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  traversing  the  country  from 
south  to  north,  we  discover  the  diminution  of  temperature,  as  maAed 
hy  that  sensible  and  unerring  thermometer,  the  vegetable  creation,  veiy 
VGuntely  indicating  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
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Mr.  Jeflerson  has  "supposed^  that  in  this  valley  the  temperature  is 
higher,  Ihan  in  the  same  parallels  in  the  Atlantic  country.  Dr.  Drake 
and  others  have  successfully  combated  this  idea.  Mr.  Jefferson  asserts, 
that  the  reed  cane,  myegia  macrosperma,  and  paroquets,  are  seen  farther 
north  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  than  on  the  Atlantic  shore.  If  it 
be  so,  the  inference  drawn  from  these  facts,  might  easily  be  shown  to  be 
erroneous,  by  showing  that  their  locality  along  these  streams  is  fixed  by 
other  circumstances  than  temperature.  On  the  Tennessee,  the  cane 
finding  a  congenial  soil,  and  circumstances,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  run- 
ning from  south  to  north,  will  spread  its  seeds  along  those  banks  to  a 
point  more  northern,  than  its  native  residence.  The  immense  numbers 
of  paroquets,  that  are  seen  on  the  lower  courses  of  the  Mississippi,  will 
naturally  push  their  colonies  far  to  the  north  on  that  river,  where  they 
still  find  all  circumstances,  but  temperature,  the  same;  where  there  are 
old,  large  and  hollow  sycamore  trees,  the  favorite  haunts  of  this  brilliant 
bird,  furnishing  it  at  once  fcod,  shelter,  and  a  home. 

These  regions,  sheltered  from  the  damp  and  cold  northeastern  gales  of 
the  Atlantic  shores  in  the  spring,  will,  probably  have  that  season  milder 
and  more  forward,  than  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  in  such  a  vast  basin,  inclining  from  north  to  south,  and  permeated 
in  its  whole  extent  by  such  a  river,  as  the  Mississippi,  an  atmosphere  of 
the  cold  air  of  the  elevated  regions  of  the  table  lands  at  its  sources  will 
naturally  be  set  in  motion  at  times  by  atmospheric  changes,  and  be  pro- 
pelled towards  the  south.  The  colder  air  will  oflen  rush  down  to 
supply  the  vacuum,  made  by  the  rarefaction  of  southern  temperature. 
Hence  north  and  south  winds, — in  other  words,  winds  up  and  down  this 
basin,  frequently  alternate,  and,  together  with  their  collateral  winds,  the 
northeast  and  southwest,  are  the  prevailing  winds  felt  in  the  valley. 
Southern  and  southwestern  gales  predominate  in  the  summer,  and  north- 
em  and  western  in  winter.  Hence  the  winter  is  much  more  changeable, 
than  that  of  the  Atlantic  country,  frequently  softening  even  in  its  north- 
ern parts,  from  weather,  in  which  the  mercury  stands  below  zero,  to 
weather  of  such  mildness,  as  to  invite  people  to  sit  at  the  open  windows 
in  January  and  February. 

In  the  medial  regions  of  this  country,  the  winter  commences  about 
Christmas.  The  severest  weather  is  ordinarily  between  that  time  and 
the  second  week  in  February.  The  common  snows  are  from  two  to 
eight  inches  deep,  and  they  seldom  lie  many  days.  We  have,  however, 
seen  the  snow  at  New  M^^drid,  near  36^  north,  lie  more  than  a  fortnight. 
North  of  this  mean  region,  as  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  upper  Mississippi, 
and  the  Council  Blufli,  on  the  Missouri,  that  is  to  say,  not  far  from  the 
climate  of  New  York  and  Albany,  the  snow  does  not  M  aa  deep  as  at 
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dxtfe  places  or  lie  so  long.    The  cold  sometimes  is  severe,  but  oAener 
iofermits,  and  is  followed  by  mild,  and  even  warm  days. 

We  may  class  four  distinct  climates,  between  the  sources  and  the 
outlet  of  the  Aiississippi.    The  first,  commencing  at  its  sources,  and  ter- 
minating at  Prairie  du  Chien,  corresponds  pretty  accurately   to   the 
climate  between  Montreal  and  Boston;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
amount  of  snow  falling  in  the  former,  is  much  less  than  in  the  latter 
region.     The  mean  temperature  of  a  year  would  be  something  higher  on 
the  Mississippi.    The  vegetables  raised,  the  time  of  planting,  and  the 
modes  of  cultivating  them«  would,  probably,  be  nearly  the  same.    Vege- 
(atioa  will  have  nearly  the  same  progress  and  periodical  changes.    The 
growing  of  gourd  seed  com,  which  demands  an  increase  of  temperature 
over  that  requisite  for  the  com  of  the  northern  states,  to  bring  it  to  matu- 
rity, is  not  planted  in  this  region.     The  Irish  potatoe  is  raised  in  this 
climale  in  the  utmost  perfection.    Wheat  and  cultivated  grasses  succeed 
well.    The  apple  and  the  pear  tree  require  fostering,  and  southern  expos- 
ure to  bring  fruit  in  perfection.    The  peach  tree  has  still  more  the  habits 
and  the  fragile  delicacy  of  a  southern  stranger,  and  requires  a  shelteied 
declirity,  with  a  southern  exposure,  to  succeed  at  all.    Five  months  in  the 
year  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  dominion  of  winter.    For  that  length  of 
time^  the  cattle  require  shelter  in  the  severe  weather,  and  the  still  waters 
Temain  frozen. 

The  next  climate  includes  the  opposite  states  of  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
in  their  whole  extent,  or  the  country  between  41^  and  37^.     Cattle, 
though  much  benefitted  by  sheltering,  and  often  needing  it,  seldom  receive 
it.    It  is  not  so  favorable  for  cultivated  grasses,  as  the  preceding  region. 
Goard  seed  corn  is  the  only  kind  extensively  planted.     The  winter  com- 
mences with  January,  and  ends  with  the  second  week  in  February.     The 
ice  in  the  still  waters,  after  that  time  thaws.    Wheat,  the  inhabitant  of  a 
variety  of  climates,  is  at  home,  as  a  native,  in  this.    The  peramon  and 
die  pawpaw  are  found  in  its  whole  extent.    It  is  the  favored  region  of  the 
apple,  the  pear,  and  the  peach  tree.    Snows  neither  fall  deep,  nor  lie  long. 
The  Irish  potatoe  succeeds  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  as  well,  as  in 
the  tbnner  climate;  but  this  disadvantage  is  supplied  by  thesweet  potatoe, 
wfaidi,  though  not  at  home  in  this  climate,  with  a  little  care  in  the  culti- 
vation, flourishes.    The  increased  temperature  of  March  and  April,  and 
the  subsequent  grandeur  of  vegetation,  indicate  an  approach  towards  a 
aoQthem  climate. 

Thenezt  climate  extends  fromd7oto8lo.  Below  35<',in  the  rich  allu- 
^  soik,  the  af^le  tree  begins  to  fail  in  bringing  its  fruit  to  perfection. 
We  have  never  tasted  apples  worth  eating,  raised  much  below  New  Mad- 
^   Cotton,  between  this  point  and  88^  is  raised,  in  favorable  positions, 
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for  home  consumption,'  but  is  seldom  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  crop. 
Below  33^  commences  the  proper  climate  for  cotton,  and  it  is  the  staple 
article  of  cultivation.  Festoons  of  long  moss  hang  from  the  trees,  and 
darken  the  forests.  The  palmetto  gives  to  the  low  alluvial  grounds  a 
grand  and  striking  verdure.  The  muscadine  grape,  strongly  designating 
climate,  is  first  found  here.  Laurel  trees  become  common  in  the  forest, 
retaining  their  foliage  and  their  verdure  through  the  winter.  Wheat  is  no 
longer  seen,  as  an  article  of  cultivaticm.  The  fig  tree  brings  its  fruit  to 
fall  maturity. 

Below  this  climate,  to  the  gulf,  is  the  region  of  the  sugar  cane  and  the 
sweet  orange  tree.  It  would  be,  if  it  were  cultivated,  the  region  of  the 
olive.  Snow  is  no  longer  seen  to  fall,  except  a  few  flakes  in  the  coldest 
storms.  The  streams  are  never  frozen.  Winter  is  only  marked  by  nights 
of  white  frosts,  and  days  of  north  west  winds,  which  seldom  last  longer 
than  three  days  in  succession,  and  are  followed  by  south  winds  and  waim 
days.  The  trees  are  generally  in  leaf  by  the  middle  of  February,  and 
always  by  the  first  of  March.  Bats  are  hovering  in  the  air  during  the 
night.  Fireflies  are  seen  by  the  middle  of  February.  Early  in  March, 
the  forests  are  in  blossom.  The  delightful  white  flowers  of  the  cormis 
fioridcL,  and  the  brilliant  red  tufts  of  the  Redbud,  or  cerds  eanadensisy 
ate  unfolded.  The  margins  of  the  creeks  and  streams,  are  perfumed 
with  the  meadow  pink,  or  honeysuckle,  yellow  jessamine,  and  other  fra- 
grant flowers.  During  almost  every  night,  a  thunder  storm  occurs. 
Cotton  and  com  are  planted  from  March  to  July.  ^  In  these  regions,  the 
summers  are  uniformly  hot,  although  there  are  days,  when  the  mercury 
rises  as  high  in  New  England,  as  in  Louisiana.  The  heat,  however, 
is  more  uniform  and  sustained,  commences  much  earlier,  and  continues 
later.  From  February  to  September,  thunder  storms  are  common,  of\en 
accompanied  with  severe  thunder,  and  sometimes  with  gales,  or  torna- 
does, in  which  the  trees  of  the  forest  are  prostrated  in  every  directi<»), 
and  the  tract  of  country,  which  is  covered  with  these  fallen  trees,  is  called 
a  hurricane.'  The  depressing  influence  of  the  summer  heat,  results 
from  its  long  continuance,  and  equal  and  unremitting  tenor,  rather  than 
fiom  the  intensity  of  its  ardor  at  any  given  time.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted,  that  at  all  times,  the  unclouded  radiance  of  the  vertical  sun  of 
this  climate  is  extremely  oppressive.  Such  are  the  summers  and  autumns 
of  the  southern  division  of  this  valley. 

The  winters,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  are  variable,  pasdng 
rapidly  from  warm  to  cold,  and  the  reverse.  Near  the  Mississippi,  and 
where  there  is  little  to  vary  the  general  direction  of  the  winds,  they  ordi- 
narily blow  three  or  four  days  from  the  north.  In  the  northern  and  middle 
regions,  the  consequence  is  cold  wtather,  frost,  more  or  less  severe^  and 
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perhaps  storm,  with  mow  and  sleet.  During  these  days,  the  rivers  are 
covered  with  ioe.  The  opposite  breeze  alternates.  There  is  immedi- 
ately a  bland  and  relaxing  feeling  in  the  atmosphere.  It  becomes  warm ; 
and  the  redbirds  sing  in  these  days,  in  January  and  February,  as  fiir 
noirth  as  Prairie  du  Chien.  These  abrupt  and  frequent  transitions  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  health.  From  40^  to 
36^  the  rivers  almost  invariably  freeze,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
through  the  winter.  At  St  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  and  at  Cincinnati 
on  the  Ohio,  in  nearly  the  same  parallels,  between  38^  and  39^,  the  two 
mers  are  sometimes  capable  of  being  crossed  on  the  ice  for  eight  weeks 
together. 

Although  ibe  summexB  over  all  this  valley  must  be  admitted*tobe 
liot,  yet  the  exemption  of  the  country  from  mountuns  and  impediments, 
to  the  free  course  of  the  winds,  and  the  circumstance,  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  country  has  a  surface  bare  of  foxests,  and,  probably, 
other  unexplained  atmospheric  agents,  concur  to  create,  during  the  sul- 
try months,  almost  a  constant  breeze.  It  thenoe  happens,  that  the  air 
on  these  wide  prairies  is  rendered  firesh,  and  the  heats  are  tempered,  in 
the  same  manner,  as  is  felt  on  the  ocean. 

There  is  a  circumstance,  pertaining  to  vegetation  in  the  middle  and 
southern  regions  of  this  country,  that  we  have  not  seen  noticed  by  other 
writers,  bat  which  we  have  often  remarked  with  surprise;  and  it  is,  that 
the  same  degree  of  heat  in  the  spring  does  not  advance  vegetation  as 
rapidly,  as  at  the  north.  We  have  seen  a  brilliant  sun,  and  felt  the  las- 
situde of  the  warm  spring  days  continued  in  succession,  and  yet  have 
remarked  the  buds  to  remain  apparently  stationary,  and  the  developement 
of  vegetation  almost  imperceptible.  The  same  amount  of  heat  at  Quebec 
woaU  have  completely  unfolded  the  foliage,  and  clothed  the  earth  with 
verdure.* 

Ddcasbs.  a  satisfactoiy  account  of  the  diseases  of  this  valley  would 
occupy  more  space,  than  we  have  to  bestow  upon  the  subject,  and  could 
only  be  expected  in  treatises,  professedly  devoted  to  medicine.  General 
remaiks  upon  the  subject  can  only  be  expected  here.  In  such  a  variety 
of  dimates  and  exposures — in  a  country  alternately  covered  in  one  point 
vrith  the  thickest  forests,  and  in  another  spreading  out  into  grassy 
phuDs — in  one  section  having  a  very  dry,  and  in  another  a  very  humid 
atmosj^iere — and  having  every  degree  of  temperature,  from  that  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  to  that  of  the  West  Indies,  there  must  necessarily  1)0 
generatedallthefimnsand  varieties  of  disease,  that  spring  simply  from 
climate.     Emigrants  from  the  Atlantic  country  will  always  find  it  un- 

•  For  taUt  of  ettmat*  tea  apptndlx,  tabta  No.  I. 
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safe,  to  select  their  residence  near  stagnant  waters  and  creeping  bayons, 
on  the  rich  and  heavy  timbered  alluTions.  Yet  these,  from  their  fertility, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  brought  into  cultivation,  are  the  points 
most  frequen  tly  selected .  The  rich  plains  of  the  Scioto  were  the  graves  of 
the  first  settlers.  They  have  long  since  been  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  have  lost  their  character  for  insalubrity.  A  thousand  places  in  the 
West,  which  were  selected  as  residences  by  the  first  immigrants,  on 
account  of  their  fertility,  and  .which  were  at  first  regarded  as  haunts  of 
disease  and  mortality,  have  now  a  character  for  salubrity* 

On  the  lower  courses  of  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,^  the  Tennessee,  the 
Mississippi,  and  its  southern  tributaries, — ^in  short,  wherever  the  bottoms 
are  wide,  the  forests  deep,  the  sur&ce  level,  and  sloping  back  from  the 
river,  the  vegetation  rank — wherever  the  rivers  overflow,  and  leave  stag- 
nant waters,  that  are  only  carried  ofif  by  evaporation — wherever  there  are 
ponds  and  lagoons  in  the  bottoms,  to  catch  and  retain  the  rains  and  the 
overflow,  it  may  be  assumed,  as  a  general  maxim,  that  such  positions 
will  be  unhealthy;  and  more  or  less  «o,  as  more  or  less  of  these  circum- 
stances concur.  Wherever  these  causes  of  disease  exist,  there  is  no  part 
of  this  valley,  which  has  not  a  summer  of  sufficient  heat  and  duration,  to 
quicken  these  causes  into  fatal  action. 

The  very  rich  and  extensive  alluvial  prairies  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
and  of  the  Illinois,  which  are  covered  with  a  prodigious  growth  of  grass 
and  weeds,  generally  contain  marshy  basins,  small  lakes  and  plashes, 
where  the  water  from  the  bluff's  and  the  highlands  is  caught  and  retained. 
They  will  ordinarily  prove  unhealthy, — SQme  think,  more  so,  than  the 
timbered  country, — ^until  these  reservoirs  of  stagnant  waters  are  all 
drained,  and  the  surplus  vegetation  is  burned  ofi*,  or  otherwise  removed 
by  tlie  progress  of  vegetation.  These  places  strike  the  eye  ddtghtfully, 
and  their  openness,  and  exposure  to  be  swept  by  the  winds,  seem  to  pre- 
clude them  from  the  chance  of  sickliness.  Their  extraordinary  fertility, 
and  their  being  at  once  ready  for  the  plough,  hold  out  allurements  to 
immigrants.  But  there  appears  to  be  in  the  great  plan  of  Providence  a 
scale,  in  which  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  human  condition 
are  balanced. — ^Where  the  lands  are  extremely  fertile,  it  seems  to  be 
appended  to  them,  as  a  drawback  to  that  advantage,  that  they  are  gener- 
ally sickly. 

Immigrants  have  scarcely  ever  paused  long  enough,  or  taken  sufficient 
elements  into  the  calculation,  in  selecting  their  residence,  with  a  view  to 
its  salubrity.  When  the  choice  is  to  be  made,  they  are  often  encumbered 
with  families,  and  generally  feel  stinted  both  in  time  and  money,  and  are 
in  a  hurry  to  commence  operations  for  the  provision  of  their  families. 
They  are  apt  to  give  too  little  weight  to  the  most  important  motive  of 
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aJIy  which  ought  to  determine  their  election.  A  deep  bottom,  a  fertile 
soil,  a  position  on  the  margin  of  a  boatable  or  navigable  stream;  these 
are  apt  to  be  the  determining  elements  of  their  choice.  The  heavy 
forest  is  levelled.  A  thousand  trees  moulder  about  the  cabin.  The 
stagnant  waters,  that,  while  shielded  from  the  action  of  the  sun  by  the 
forest,  had  remained  comparatively  innoxious,  exposed  now  to  its 
baming  rays,  and  rendered  more  deleterious  by  being  filled  with 
trunks  and  branches  of  decaying  trees,  and  all  kinds  of  putrid  vege* 
tation,  become  laboratories  of  miasm,  and  emit  on  every  side,  the  seeds 
of  disease. — When  we  know,  that  such  have  been  precisely  the  circum- 
stances, in  which  a  great  portion  of  tbe  immigrants  to  the  western 
coantij  have  6xed  themselves  in  open  cabins,  that  drink  in  the  humid 
atmosphere  of  the  night,  through  a  hundred  crevices,  in  a  new  and  untried 
climate,  under  a  higher  temperature,  under  the  influence  of  new  diet 
and  regimen,  and,  pertiaps,  under  the  depressing  fatigue  of  severe  labor 
and  exposure;  need  we  wonder,  that  the  country  has  acquired  a  general 
character  of  unhealthinessf 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  southern  and  middle  regions  of 
this  valley,  the  wide,  level  and  heavy  timbered  alluvions  are  intrinsically 
more  or  less  unhealthy.  It  cannot  be  disguised,  that  in  these  situations, 
tbe  new  resident  is  subject  to  bilious  complaints,  to  remitting  fevers, 
and  more  than  all,  to  intermitting  fever,  or  fever  and  ague.  This  com- 
p&wmiB  the  geneml  scourge  of  the  valley. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  explained  in  different  ways,  and  by  different 
theories,  by  the  people,  that  even  in  the  most  unfEivorable  positions  on 
the  lower  waters  of  the  Ohio,  or  even  the  bayous  of  Ark^sas,  or  Red 
River,  the  imm^iant  is  not  so  much  exposed,  while  his  cabin  is  still 
under  the  shade  of  the  unbroken  forest.  The  most  dangerous  period 
is,  after  te  trees  have  been  levelled  a  year  or  two,  and  while  they  are 
still  decaying  about  the  dwelling.  This  well  known  fact  would  seem 
to  give  plausibility  to  the  doctrine,  that  these  deep  and  grand  forests 
fised  their  foliage  with  an  atmosphere,  that  is  adverse  to  the  life  of  man; 
and  that  ^dien  the  forests  are  cleared  away,  the  miasm,  the  noxious  air, 
ihat  used  to  be  absorbed  and  devoured  by  the  redundant  vegetation  and 
Mage  of  the  forests,  and  incorporated  with  its  growth,  thus  detached 
and  Reengaged,  inhaled  by  the  new  residents,  becomes  a  source  of  disease. 
Another  fact,  in  relation  to  the  choice  of  a  residence  with  a  view  to 
its  salubrity,  has  been  abundantly  and  unanswerably  proved  by  experi- 
ence. It  is,  that  bluffs  on  the  margins  of  wide  bottoms  and  alluvial  prairies 
are  more  unhealthy  situations,  than  those,  in  the  bottom  or  prairie,  which 
they  overlodc.  This  fact  has  been  amply  demonstrated  on  the  Ohio 
bottoms  and  bluffi,  on  the  margms  of  the  alluvial  prairies  of  the  Upper 
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Mississippi^  and,  in  short,  wherever  a  high  bluff  overlooks  a  wide  bottom. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  airy  and  beautiful  blufl&  that  bound  the  noble 
prairies  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  in  an  atmosphere,  apparently  sp  pure, 
as  to  preclude  all  causes  of  disease,  are  far  more  subject  to  fever 
and  ague,  than  the  people  that  inhabit  bdow  them  on  the  level  of  the 
prairies.  The  same  has  been  remarked  of  the  Chiokasaw  hlufb,  fort 
Pickering,  or  Memphis,  fort  Adams,  Natchez,  Baton  Rouge,  and  the 
bluffs,  generally,  along  the  great  water  courses.  Yet,  though  such  is  the 
uniform  teaching  of  experience,  so  deceptive  is  the  salubrious  aspect  of 
these  airy  hills,  that  swell  above  the  dun  and  murky  air,  that  seems  to 
lie  like  a  mist  over  the  wide  bottoms  below  them,  that  most  people,  in 
choosing  their  residence,  will  be  guided  by  their  senses,  in  opposition  to 
their  experience.  We  know  not,  whether  the  theory,  by  which  this  feet 
is  explained,  is  a  sound  one  or  not.  It  is  said  that  the  miasm,  or  noxious 
air,  from  putrid  vegetation,  and  stagnant  water  in  the  swamps  and 
bottoms,  is  specifically  lighter  than  atmospheric  air;  that,  of  course,-  it 
rises  from  the  plains,  and  hovers  over  the  summits  of  the  blufis,  here 
finding  its  level  of  specific  gravity;  and  that,  were  it  colored,  it  would  be 
seen  overlaying  the  purer  strata  of  air  beneath  it. 

The  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  interior  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  of 
Tennesse  and  Indiana,  where  the  forest  is  cleared  away,  and  the  land 
has  been  for  a  sufficient  time  under  cultivation,  is  sufiiciently  remote 
from  stagnant  waters — the  high  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Missouri — the 
dry  pine  woods  of  the  lower  and  southern  country — parts  of  the  plains 
of  Opelousas  and  Attakapas — considerable  portions  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi — and,  generally,  the  open  country  towards  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, may  be  considered  as  liealthy  as  any  other  country.  As  a  general 
remark,  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  are  more  subject  to  bilious  com- 
plaints, than  those  of  the  northern  and  middle  Atlantic  states;  but, 
probably,  not  so  much  so,  as  those  on  the  sea  board  of  the  southern 
Atlantic  states. — Bilious  symptoms,  especially  in  the  southern  regions, 
are  apt  to  be  combined  with  all  forms  of  disease.  Intermitting  fevers  are 
common  through  all  the  country,  as  they  were  even  in  New  England,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  settlement,  and  while  it  was  still  covered  with 
forests.  It  is  seldom  a  severe  disease;  and  in  most  instances,  readily 
yields  to  the  universally  established  modes  of  treatment,  by  previous 
evacuations,  and  bark.  Sometimes  it  becomes  complicated  with  other 
diseases,  and  assumes  a  strongly  bilious  type;  and  it  is  then  a  formidable 
disease.  It  is  a  well  known  symptom  of  this  disorder,  that  it  recurs  at 
regular  intervals.  When  the  links  of  the  associated  chain  of  disease  are 
formed,  if  the  disorder  be  cured,  it  is  apt  to  recur  again.  All  indisposi- 
tion is  apt  to  take  this  form;  and  it  has  this  advantage  in  security  against 
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otber  diseases,  that  when  a  person  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  sub- 
ject to  agae,  whatever  form  of  disease  may  happen  to  assail  him,  it  ulti- 
mately runs  into  the  form  of  ague.  But  these  agues,  when  often  repeated, 
and  long  continued,  gradually  sap  the  constitution,  and  break  down  the 
powers  of  life.  The  person  becomes  enfeebled  and  dropsical.  Maras- 
mus, or  what  is  called  ^cachexy ,^  ensues.  A  very  common  result  is,  that 
cnlargeDoent  of  the  spleen,  vulgarly  called  'an  ague  cake.''  This  form  of 
disease  is  most  perceptible  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  valley. 

In  the  summer  and  autumnal  months,  bilious  fevers  are  apt  to  prevail, 
probably  to  a  greater  extent,  than  in  the  Atlantic  country.    But  it  is  be- 
lieved, tbey  more  generally  assume  the  remittent  or  intermittent  form; 
that  thej  are  not  so  frequently  attended  with  inilanmiatory  symptoms,  and 
that  they  more  readily  yield  to  medicine.    The  continued  bilious  fever 
of  this  country,  as  in  other  countries,  is  always  a  formidable  disease*    In 
the  lower  and  southern  country,  in  the  heats  of  summer  and  autumn, 
when  it  prevails  in  towns  and  compact  villages,  it  oflen   assumes  a 
malignant  type.    Prevention  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  found  to  be  better 
than  remedy;  and  avoidances  of 'exposure  of  night  air,  to  rains,  and  the 
direct  and  continued  influence  of  the  sun,  and  strict  temperance  in  eating 
and  drinking,  would  no  doubt,  prevent  many  of  these  terrible  diseases. 
Persons,  especially,  who  are  passing  through  the  process  of  acclimation, 
ought  not  only  to  adopt  this  plan,  but  occasionally  to  take  cathartics,  fol- 
lowed by  the  use  of  bark. — ^The  grand  remedies  of  the  western  country,  it 
is  we^lknofm,  are  calomel  and  bark.    We  have  no  doubt,  that  the  great 
quantities  of  calomel  that  are  administered}  equally  by  quacks  and  tegu- 
lar physicians,  in  adherence  to  a  system,  that  has  grown  into  a  fashion,  and 
vrfaich  level  all  skill  to  the  mechanical  application  of  a  certain  numbw  of 
grains  of  those  medicines,  will  eventually  yield  to  a  more  discriminating 
mode  of  practice.    The  present  course  of  procedure  is  too  often  ruinous 
to  the  teeth,  and  even  when  the  patient  is  cured,  must  tend  to  sap  and 
break  down  the  powers  of  life. 

Prom  the  variable  character  of  the  winters,  and  from  other  causes, 
rheumatism  is  a  conmxm  complaint.  Severe  colds  and  pneumonic  afkc' 
tioDs  are  apt  to  prevail  in  the  winter.  'Hiere  is  but  too  much  propriety 
in  calling  the  two  first  months  of  autumn,  in  many  places  in  the  south, 
'the  sickly  months.^  But,  as  if  to  compensate  for  ihe  prevalence  of 
bilious  affections,  and  the  fever  and  ague,  pulmonic  consumption  is  a 
very  uncommon  disease,  not  often  witnessed  even  in  the  noirthem  regions 
of  the  country.  Fifly  parsons  fall  victims  to  this  terrible  destroyer  in 
the  Atlantic  country,  to  one,  that  dies  of  it  here. 

It  is  a  very  trite,  but  true  and  important  remark,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  country  becomes  opened,  cultivated  and  peopled,  in  proportion  as  the 
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redundance  and  ranknesa  of  natural  vegetation  is  replaced  by  that  of 
cultivation,  the  country  becomes  more  healthy.  We  shall  naturally  re- 
mark again  on  the  peculiar  features  of  disease,  in  particular  sections  of 
the  country,  when  we  treat  of  those  sections.  We  shall  only  add  in  this 
place,  that  in  the  southern  regions  of  this  valley,  the  inhabitants  are  sub- 
ject to  a  common  and  troublesome  affection,  called  the  ^bowel  complaint.^ 
It  is  particularly  fatal  to  children.  When  it  is  prolonged  to  a  chronic 
dianhoBa,  it  is  sometimes  fatal  to  adults.  It  is  a  very  different  complaint 
from  that  disorder  which  sometimes  prevails  in  the  Atlantic  country,  as  a 
sweeping  epidemic — the  dysentery.  The  latter  is  an  uncommon  disorder 
in  this  region. 

Trebb  aud  Shbitbs.  It  will  not  be  expected,  that  we  shall  dwell  on 
this  subject,  in  relation  to  this  country,  as  professed  naturalists.  We 
propose  only  to  take  popular  views  of  the  subject,  which,  after  all,  we 
suspect,  are  best  understood,  most  interesting,  and  most  U9eful.  We  re- 
fer those,  who  wish  to  take  more  detailed  and  scientific  yiews  of  this 
subject,  to  the  writings  of  Bartram,  Bradbury,  Pursh,  Michaux  and  Nuttal . 
The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  tolerably  ample  and  exact  enumeration 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  that  are  common  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  The 
divisions  of  them  according  to  climate,  will  occur  in  the  account  of  the 
regions  where  they  are  found. 

In  forming  this  catalogue,  we  have  had  to  encounter  the  common 
difficulty  of  selecting  the  Linnaoan  names  from  conflicting  authorities. 
It  belongs  to  the  foppery  of  the  easy  assumption  of  science  in  botany, 
as  in  geology,  that  different  authors  either  create,  or  adopt  different 
nomencUtuies,  as  suits  their  fancy.  We  would  prefer  that  nomenclature 
by  Vhich  the  trees  and  shrubs  have  t>een  longest  known.  It  may  be, 
that  there  are  trees  and  shrubs  known  in  this  valley,  which  are  not  in- 
cluded here.  But  it  is  believed,  that  few,  if  any,  that  are  well  or 
familiarly  known,  are  omitted.*  . 

As  respects  the  divisions  of  these  trees,  that  belong  to  particular 
climates,  we  may  remark,  &at  most  of  the  oaks  and  hickories,  and  the 
cotton  wood,  are  common  to  all  the  climates.  The  White,  or  Norwegian 
pine,  is  only  found  in  the  north,  northwestern  and  northeastern  regions. 
The  cypress  is  not  often  found  north  of  36^.  The  long  leaved  pitch 
pine,  and  the  laurel  magnolia,  are  not  often  seen  north  of  33^.  The 
live  oak  seldom  extends  north  of  31^. 

On  the  Alleghany,  on  the  waters  of  the  Upper  MississipfH,  between 
Rock  River  and  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  in  some  places  on  the  lilinois, 
the  Weymoutii,  or  Norwegian  pine— the  white  pine  of  New  England — is 


•  For  table  of  trees,  plants,  ^c.  see  appendix,  table  No  IL 
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found  in  all  its  beauty  and  perfection.  It  no  where  has  a  laiger  and  tailor 
AaAf  or  a  more  beautiful  verdure  of  fpliagOy  than  on  the  Alleghany;  and  it 
is  from  the  banks  of  this  distant  stream,  and  from  its  waters  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  that  New  Orleans  is  supplied  with  white  pine  plank  of 
the  greatest  clearness  and  beauty.  On  the  Gasconade,  the  Ossage  and 
the  southern  rivers  of  the  Missonri,  in  the  uiine  countiy  in  Misaouri, 
and  from  that  point,  to  the  upper  waters  of  White  River,  and  acroM  to 
the  Arkansas,  the  common  short  leaved  pitch  pine  is  abundant.  It  in 
tall,  straight,  and  of  a  fine  eize  for  the  saw  null. 

The  cypress  begins  to  be  seen  on  the  swampy  and  overflowed  landa, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohh  It  iSj  along  with  the  swamp  gum,  the  most 
common  tree  in  the  deep  swamps  from  that  point  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  is  in  every  respect  a  striking  and  singular  tree.  Under  its  deep  shade 
arise  a  hundred  curiously  shaped  knobs,  called  ^cypress  knees.'  They 
are  regular,  cone  shaped  protuberances,  of  different  heights  and  circum* 
ferences,  not  unlike  tall  and  taper  circular  bee  hives*  We  have  often 
lemarked  a  very  small  cypress  sprig,  that  had  started  from  the  apex  of 
one  of  these  cypress  knees;  and  we  believe,  that  it  will  ultimately  be 
found  that  each  one  of  the  knees  is  the  natural  matrix  of  the  tree .  The 
tree  itself  always  has  a  buttress,  which  has  the  exact  appearance  of  an 
enlarged  cypress  knee. 

The  noble  trees  rear  their  straight  colunms  from  a  large,  cone  shaped 
buttreaa,  whose  circumference  at  the  ground  is,  perhaps,  three  times 
that  of  the  regular  shaft  of  the  tree.     This  cone  rises  from  six  to  ten  feet 
with  a  regular  and  sharp  taper,  and  from  the  apex  of  the  cone  towers 
the  perpendicular  column,  with  little  taper,  after  it  has  left  the  cones 
from  sixtf  to  eighty  feet  clear  shaft.     Very  near  its  top,  it  begins  to 
throw  out  multitudes  of  honzontal  branches,  which  interlace  with  those 
of  the  adjoining  trees,  and  when  bare  of  leaves,  have  an  air  of  desolation 
and  death,  more  easily  felt  than  described.    In  the  season  of  vegetation, 
the  leaves  ar9  short,  fine,  and  of  a  verdure  so  deep,  as  almost  to  seem 
brown,  giving  an  indescribable  air  of  funeral  solemnity  to  this  singular 
tree.    A  cypress  forest,  when  viewed  from  the  adjacent  hills,  with  its  num« 
beriess  interlaced  arms,  covered  with  this  dark  brown  foliage,  has  the 
aspect  of  a  acaffoUing  of  verdure  in  the  air.    It  grows  too,  in  deep  and 
sickly  swamps,  the  haunts  of  fever,  musquitos,  moccasin  snakes,  alliga- 
tors, and  all  loathsome  and  ferocious  animals,  that  congregate  far  from 
the  abodes  of  man,  and  seem  to  make  common  cause  with  nature  against 
him.    The  cypress  loves  the  deepest,  most  gloomy,  inaccessible  and  in- 
undated swamps;  and  south  of  33^,  is  generally  found  covered  with  the 
tthle  festoons  of  long  moss,  hanging  as  it  seems,  a  shroud  of  mourning 
wreaths  aknoft  to  the  ground.    It  seems  to  flourish  best,  where  water 
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coveni  its  roots  for  half  the  year.    When  it  rises  from  eight  or  ten  feet 
water  of  the  overflow  of  rivers,  the  apex  of  its  buttress  is  just  on  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  water.     It  is  then,  in  many  places,  that  they  cut 
it.     The  negroes  surround  the  tree  in  periogues  and  thus  get  at  the 
trunk  above  the  huge  and  hard  buttress,  and  fall  it  with  comparative  ease. 
They  cut  off  the  straight  shaft  as  suits  their  purpose,  and  float  it  to  the  rail, 
or  the  nearest  high  grounds.     Unpfomising,  as  are  the  places  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  growth,  no  tree  of  the  country,  ¥rhere  it  is  found, 
is  so  extensively  useful.    It  is  free  from  knots,  is  easily    wrought,  and 
makes  excellent  pdanks,  shingles,  and  timber  of  all  sorts.     It  is  very 
durable,  and  incomparjably  the  most  valuable  tree  in  the   southern 
country  of  this  valley.    It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  it  inhabits 
the  most  gloomy  and  inaccessible  regions,  which  will  not  come  into  cul- 
tivation for  ages.     It  will  of  course  have  a  better  chance,  not  to  share  th^ 
fate  of  the  most  useful  timber  on  the  valuable  uplands.    The  improvi- 
dent axe  soon  renders  timber  difficult  to  be  procured,  in  a  country  in  the 
centre  of  forests.    All  the  cypress  forests,  however,  that  are  easily  acces- 
sible, on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and  its  tributaries,  have  been  stripped  of 
their  timber  by  the  Mississippi  lumberers,  who  have  floated  to  New  Or- 
leans millions  of  feet  of  this  timber,  from  the  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  have  already  created  a  scarcity  of  this  species  on  the  margin  of 
the  Mississippi.    There  are,  however,  in  the  vast  swamps  of  the  Missis- 
sippi)  Arkansas,  Red  River,  and  Florida,  inexhaustible  supplies  of  cypress 
still  remaining. 

The  next  most  useful  tree  of  tl)is  region  are  the  oaks  of  which  theie 
are  enumerated  in  this  valley  twelve  varieties;  and  there  are,  probably 
more  than  that  number.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  upland  white 
oak.  It  is  a  larger  and  handsomer  tree,  than  in  the  Atlantic  country; 
but  is  less  firm,  hard  and  durable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  swamp 
white  oBkjqnercu8  aquaiica^  which  grows  of  a  prodigious  height,  size  and 
beauty.  There  is  the  black  oak^  with  large  and  small  leases;  the  yellow 
oak,  and  the  post  oak,  growing  on  cold,  level,  wet  and  clayey  lands.  It 
receives  its  name  from  the  durability  of  posts  made  of  it  in  the  ground. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  most  durable  timber  of  the  oak  kind  in  the  upper 
country,  for  boat  and  ship  building.  The  overcup  oak  receives  its  vuL 
gar  name  from  the  size  of  the  cups  of  its  acorns.  The  Spanish,  willow, 
xed  and  black  oaks,  have  nothing  peculiar  to  distinguish  them.  The 
black-jack  is  a  scrubby  and  small  kind  of  oak,  growing  on  plashy,  and 
cold,  level  lands. 

Soutli  of  dp,  in  the  lower  country  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  extend- 
ing into  the  interior  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  miles,  and  along  the  shor® 
of  I^uisiima>  for  half  that  depth,  is  the  region  of  the  live  oak,  quercus 
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It  is  not  a  taU,  but  a  spieading  tree,  with  long  Jatetal 
blanches,  looking  at  a  distance,  like  an  immense  spread  umbrella.  It 
is  a  tree,  extremely  hard,  compact,  and  difHcalt  to  cut;  and  when  green, 
is  so  heavy,  as  to  sink  in  the  water.  It  is  almost  incorruptible.  The 
islands  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  famish  this  tree  in  abundance.  It  is 
so  difficult  to  cut  down^  to  bum,  or  otherwise  clear  from  the  soil,  that 
in  those  islands,  which  have  recently  begun  to  be  in  request,  as  sugar 
lands,  this  tree,  elsewhere  considered  83  valuable  for  ship  timber,  is 
leganled  as  an  incumberance.  It  is  valuable  for  its  acoms,  affording  the 
finest  range  for  swme.  The  value  of  this  timher  in  ship  building  is 
well  known. 

There  are  enumerated  in  this  country  ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  the 
hickoiy.  More  than  half  of  these  we  have  not  seen  in  the  Atlantic 
coontry.  One  of  these  varieties,  juglans  amara^ .  wH  pordna,  pignut 
hickory,  is  loaded  with  a  nut,  vrhose  shell  is  softer  than  an  acom,  and  the 
meat  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  yields  a  copious  oil,  of  use  in  the  finer 
kinds  of  painting.    It  is  acrid,  and  bitter  to  the  taste. 

The  large  walnut  is  a  fruit  of  the- size  of  a  considerable  apple,  and  is 
fxxnmon  in  the  middle  regions  of  the  valley. 

The  pec(»m  is  found  far  up  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois,  and  thence  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  tree  of  beautifttl  form  and  appearance,  and 
the  most  useful  of  the  whole  class,  except  black  walnut,  for  building  and 
for  rails.  Its  nut  is  long,  cylindrical,  and  olive  shaped,  with  a  shell  com* 
paratively  soft.  The  meat  lies  in  two  oblong  lobes,  is  easily  taken  out 
entire,  and  excels  all  other  nuts  in  delicacy  of  flavor.  Unfortunately 
it  soon  becomes  rancid,  and  is  seldom  carried  to  the  Atlantic  country  in 
its  original  perfection. 

Black  locust,  acaeia  triacantkos.    This  is  a  common  and  beautiful 
tree  in  the  richer  soils  of  the  valley.    It  furnishes  a  durable  and  useful 
timber  fi>r  rails,  and  other  purposes,  and  is  beginning  to  be  much  used  in 
the  construction  of  steam  boats,  and  has  been  found  both  stronger  and 
more  durable,  than  any  timber,  that  has  been  used  for  that  purpose.     The 
flowers  of  this  tree  yields  an  exquisite  perfume. 
The  white  flowering  locust  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  the  north. 
The  sugar  maple  is  very  abundant  in  the  northern  and  middle  regions 
of  this  valley.    The  process  of  obtaining  sugar  from  the  sap  of  this  tree 
is  snflkiently  well  known,  and  need  not  be  here  described.     There  are 
various  districts,  where  an  ample  sufficiency  of  sugar  might  be  made  for 
the  supply  of  a  numerous  population*     In  different  parts  of  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Illinois  and  Missouri ,  it  is  made,  not  only  for  consamp- 
tioD,  but  for  sale.    The  tree  is  of  itself,  apart  from  its  uses,  a  most  beau- 
tifid  one.    It  is  one  of  the  first,  that  puts  cm  the  livery  of  sprhig.    The 
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fleagon  of  making  it  is  gcaienJly  one  of  festivity  and  high  holiday.  We 
have  tasted  loaf  sugar  refined  from  it,  which  could  in  no  way  b.e  distin* 
guished  from  that  made  from  the  cane.  The  cheapness  of  the  latter 
kind,  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  growth  in  the  lower  country, 
and  the  diminished  expense  of  transportmg  it  to  the  upper  states,  in 
consequence  of  the  multiplication  of  steam  boats,  has  diminished  the  de* 
ma^d  for  what  is  called  'country  sugar,^  and  the  manufacture  of  it  has 
decreased,  since  the  use  of  ateara  boats. 

The  black  walnut,  jtiglana  nigra,  is  a  splendid  tree,  and  often  grows 
to  a  great  size.  Its  nuts  resemble  those  of  the  white  walnut,  or  what 
is  called  ^butter  nut,^  in  the  northern  states.  It  is  much  used  in  the 
middle  regions  of  the  country,  for  ornamental  finishing  of  houses, 
and  cabinet  furniture;  and  when  rubbed  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrio 
acid,  can  be  distinguished  from  mahogany  only  by  an  experienced  eye. 

The  white  walnut  is  abundant.  An  extract  of  the  bark  of  this  tree 
furnishes  an  useful  and  common  cathartic. 

The  sycamore,  phUanua  occidentalis,  is  the  king  of  the  western  forests. 
It  flourishes  alike  in  every  part  of  the  valley,  that  we  have  seen.    It  is  the 
largest  tree  of  our  woods,  and  rises  in  the  most  graceful  forms,  with  vast, 
spreading,  lateral  branches  covered  with  bark  of  a  brilliant  white.    These 
hundred  white  arms  of  the  sycanxnre,  interlacing  with  the  branches  of  the 
other  forest  trees,  in,  the  rich  alluvion,  where  it  delights  to  grow,  add 
one  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  grandeur  and  beauty  to  the  forests.    A 
tree  of  this  kind,  near  Marietta,  measured  fifteen  feet  and  a  half  in  diam* 
^terw-^We  have  seen  one  on  the  Big  Miami,  which  we  thought  still  larger. 
Judge, Tucker,  of  Missouri,  cut  olf  a  section  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  syc 
amore,  and  applied  a  roof  to  it,  and  fitted  it  up  for  a  study.     It-  was  reg- 
ularly cylindrical,  and  when  fitted  up  with  a  stove,  and  other  arrangements 
made  an  ample  and  convenient  apartment.    We  saw  this  gigantic  secr 
tion  of  a  tree,  conveyed  on  sleds  prepared  on  purpose,  and  drawn  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  oxen  to  its  resting  place.    It  is  very  common  to 
observe  this  beautiful  tree  on  the  margin  of  rivers,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
in  circumference. 

The  yellow  poplar,  tulipifera  iiriodendronj  is  a  most  splendid  tree, 
and  next  in  size  to  the  sycanx>re.  It  rears  into  the  air  a  shaft  of  prodi- 
gious height  and  size.  It  flowers  with  gaudy  bell  shaped  cups,  and  the 
leaves  are  of  beautiful  forms.  It  is  a  very  useful  timber  for  plank  and 
nuls,  and  all  the  purposes  of  building,  and  splits  with  great  ease. 

The  cotton  wood,  poptdus  ddundes^  is  probably,  more  abundant  on  the 
lower  courses  o^  the  Qkio,  on  the  whole  course  of  the  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  St  Francis,  White  River,  Arkansas,  and  Red  River,  than  any 
«tber  tree.    It  is  a  tree  of  the  pofiar  class,  and  in  ^>pearance  between 
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the  balm  of  Qilead,  and  the  Lombardy  poplar.    It  is  a  noUe  and  Idly 

ibresl  tree,  and  Booietiines  vies  with  the  sycamore  itself  for  predominance 

in  size  and  grandeur.    It  is  of  singular  beauty,  when  its  foliage  is  but 

partly  unfolded  in  the  ^ring.    We  have  seen  these  trees,  especially  in 

the  valley  of  Red  River,  twelve  feet  in  diameter;  and  there  are  single 

trees  that  will  make  a  thousand  rails.     When  they  are  cut  in  the  winter, 

die  moment  the  axe  penetrates  the  centre  of  the  tree,  there  gashes  out  a 

stream   of  water,  or  sap;  and  a  single  tree  vnll  discharge  gallons.    On 

the  sand   bars  and  islands  of  the  rivers,  wherever  the  alluvial  earth 

begins  to  deposit,  there  springs  up  a  growth  of  cotton  wood,  the  young 

trees  standing  so  thick  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  a  bird  to  fly  among 

them,  and  karingj  to  a  person  passing  at  a  little  distance  on  the  river, 

a  siDgolar  appearance  of  regularity,  as  though  they  had  been  put  out  to 

ornament  a  pleasure  ground.     The  popular  name,  Cotton  wood,'  is 

derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  soon  aAer  the  foliage  is  unfolded,  it 

flowers,  and  when  the  flowers  fell,  it  scatters  on  the  ground  a  downy 

matter  exactly  resembling  short  ginned  cotton  in  feeling  and  appearance. 

Gataipa.   Some  have  undertaken  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  tree  indigenous 

to  the  country.     For  our  part,  we  have  no  question  on  the  subject.    We 

have  seen,  on  the  waters,  near  cape  Girardeau,  catalpas  much  older 

than  the  settlemodts  of  the  whites  in  this  valley.    We  have  seen  them, 

below  the  Chalk  Banks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  of  a  very 

large  sixe,  and  evidently  of  nntural  growth.     It  is  a  tree,  beautiful  from 

the  great  size  and  peculiar  ^pe,  and  deep  green  of  its  foliage.     When 

in  blossom,  its  ronnded  top  is  a  tuft  of  flowers  of  great  beauty,  and  un*- 

equafled  fragrance.    One  tree  in  fall  flowei  fills  the  atmosphere  for  a 

cooaiderable  circumference  round  it,  with  its  delicious  odors.    For  the 

gracefulness  of  its  fom,  for  the  grandeur  of  its  foliage,  &nd  the  rich  and 

aml»oeial  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  and  for  the  length  and  various  forms 

of  its  knife  shaped,  pendant  seed  capsules,  two  feet  in  length,  we  have 

seen  no  ofnamental  tree,  which,  in  our  view,  equals  the  catalpa. 

MagnoUa  gramdifiora.  Bertram,  and  others,  by  overrating  the  beauty 
of  this  tree,  hare  caused,  that  when  stmngers  first  behold  it,  their  esti- 
mation of  it  falls  too  low.  It  has  been  described  as  a  very  large  tree. 
We  have  been  it  in  Florida,  where  Bartram  saw  it.  We  have  seen  it  in 
its  more  congenial  position  for  full  developement,  the  rich  alluvions  of 
LoiiisiaBa;  and  we  have  never  seen  it  compare  with  the  sycamore,  the 
eollon  wood,  or  even  the  ash,  in  point  of  size.  It  is  sometimes  a  tall 
tree,  of^en  graceful  in  form ;  but  ordinarily  a  tree  of  fourth  or  fiflh  mte, 
m  point  of  comparative  size,  in  the  forest  where  it  grows.  Its  bark  is 
aiBODtfa,  whitish,  very  thick,  and  something  resembles  that  of  the  beech. 
The  wood  is  soil,  and,  fiyr  aught  we  know,  useless.    The  leaves  strongly 
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fesemble  those  of  the  orange  tree,  except  in  being  larger,  thicker,  and 
having  a  hoary,  yellawish  down  upon  their  under  side.  The  upper  side 
has  a  perfect  verdure,  and  a  feel  of  smoothness,  as  if  it  were  oiled.  The 
flowers,  are  large,  of  a  pure  white,  nearest  resembling  the  Northern  Pond 
Lily,  {nymphea  odarata,)  though  not  so  beautiful;  and  are,  ordinarily, 
about  twice  the  size.  The  fragrance  is,  indeed,  powerful,  but  rather 
offensive.  We  have  felt,  and  we  have  heard  others  complain  of  feeling 
a  sensation  of  faintness,  in  going  into  a  room  where  the  chimney  place 
was  filled  with  these  flowers.  The  tree  continues  to  put  forth  flowers 
for  two  months  in  succession,  and  seldom  displays  many  at  a  iime.  We 
think  few  have  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  flowering  trees  more  at- 
tentively than  ourselves,  and  we  contemplated  this  tree  for  years,  in  the 
season  of  flowers.  Instead  of  displaying,  as  bias  been  represented,  a 
cone  of  flowers,  we  have  seldom  seen  a  tree  in  flower  which  did  not  re- 
quire some  attention  and  closeness  of  inspection  to  discover  where  the 
flowers  are  situated  among  the  leaves.  We  have  not  been  led  to  brieve 
that  others  possessed  the  sense  of  smell  more  acutely  than  ourselves. 
In  advancing  from  points  where  these  trees  were  not,  to  the  pine  forest, 
on  the  water  courses  of  which  they  are  abundant.,  we  have  been  warned 
of  our  approach  to  them  by  the  sense  of  smell,  at  a  distance  of  some- 
thing more  than  half  a  mi]e;  and  we  question  if  any  one  ever  perceived 
the  fragrance  much  farther,  except  by  the  imagination.  The  magndia 
is  a  striking  tree,  and  an  observer  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  would 
remark  it  as  such. — ^But  we  have  been  unable  to  conceive  whence  the 
extravagant  misconoeptions,  respecting  the  size,  number,  fragrance,  and 
beauty  of  its  flowers  had  their  origin. 

There  are  six  or  seven  varieties  among  the  laurels  of  the  magnolia 
tribe,  some  of  which  have  smaller  flowers  than  those  <^  the  grandifiorOf 
but  much  more  delicate  and  agreeably  fragrant.  A  beautiful  evergreen 
of  this  class  is  covered,  in  autumn,  with  berries  of  intense  blackness, 
and  we  remarked  them  in  great  numbers  about  St.  Francisville.  The 
holly  is  a  well  known  and  beautiful  tree  of  this  class.  But  that  one 
which  has  struck  us,  as  being  the  handsomest  of  the  family,  is  the  laurel 
alnx>nd,  (laurus  cerasus  vel  CaroUniensis*)  It  is  not  a  large  tree.  Its 
leaves  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  peach:  and  it  preserves  a  most 
pleasing  green  through  the  winter.  Its  flowers  yield  a  delicious  perfume. 
It  grows  in  families  of  ten  or  fifteen  trees  in  a  cluster.  Planters  of  taste 
in  the  valley  of  Red  River,  where  it  is  conmion,  select  the  place  of  theif 
dwelling  amidst  a  cluster  of  these  trees. 

Bois  iParc;  madttra  auranticoy  bow  wood,  is  a  striking  and  beautiful 
tree,  found  on  the  upper  courses  of  the  Washita,  the  middle  regions  of 
Arkansas,  and  occasionally  on  the  northern  limits  of  Louisiana,    It  in 
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lubits  a  Tory  limited  region;  and  we  do  not  know^  that  it  is  a  natire 
efoewfaere.     It  hasJBT|[e  and  beantiful  leaves,  in  forni  and  appearance 
between  those  of  the  orange  tree  and  catalpa;  and,  taken  altogether,  19 
a  tree  of  extraordinary  beauty. — ^It  bears  a  large  fruit,  of  most  inviting 
appearance,  resembling  a  very  large  orange.     Tempting  as  it  is  in 
aspect,  it  is  the  apple  of  Sodom  to  the  taste.    Most  people  consider  it 
the  most  splended  of  all  forests  trees.    We  never  saw  it  in  the  flowering 
seasoD.     There  is  a  solitary  tree,  growing  in  a  garden  in  St.  Lonis.    It 
was  there  sheltered  by  a  wall ;  and  we  do  not  know,  if  it  would  flourish  in 
a  situation  so  northern,  without  protection  of  that  kind.    V^  remember 
to  have  seen  one  beautiful  tree  growing  near  Natchitoches,  apparently  na- 
tive there.    It  is  said  there  is  no  other  within  a  distance  of  many  miles. 
The  wood  is  as  yellow  as  that  of  fustic,  and  yields  a  similar  dye.  It  is  hard, 
heavy,  durable,  and  so  elastic,  as  to  receive  its  French  name  from  the 
drcomstanoe,  that  all  the  southwestern  savages  use  it  for  bows.    It  is 
thought  to  be  a  wood  more  incorruptible  than  live  oak,  mulbeny,  or 
even  cedar.    We  were  invited  to  visit  the  hulk  of  a  steam  boat,  built 
abofe  the  Raft,  on  Red  River,  whose  timbers  were  entirely  of  this  wood. 
China  tree.    This  is  a  tree  more  cultivated  in  the  southern  regions 
of  this  valley,  as  an  ornamental  shade  tree  than  any  other.    It  has  fine, 
long  spiked  leaves,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  set  in  conesponding 
pairs  on  each  side  of  a  stem  two  feet  long.    The  verdure  is  of  the  most 
btilkiaiit  and  deep  shade  in  nature.    In  the  flowering  season,  the  top  is 
one  tuft  of  Uoasoms,  in  color  and  fragrance  resembling  the  lilac,  except, 
that  the  tnfb  aie  larger.    It  holds  in  flower  a  long  time.    It  is  a  tree 
of  the  most  npid  growth  of  any  known  in  our  country.    These  trees 
planted  out  in  a  village,  in  a  few  years  completely  embower  it;  and 
from  the  intenseness  of  their  verdure,  they  impart  a  delightful  freshness 
to  the  landscape,  in  that  sultry  climate.    Afler  the  leaves  have  fallen  in 
autumn,  the  tree  is  still  covered  with  a  profusion  of  redish  berries,  of 
the  8128  of  haws,  that  give  it  the  appearance  at  a  little  distance,  of  remain- 
ing in  flower.    Robins  immigrate  to  this  region  in  the  latter  part  of 
winter,  settle  on  these  trees  in  great  numbers,  and  feed  on  the  berries. 
They  possess  an  intoxicating,  or  narcotic  quality;  and  the  robins,  sitting 
on  the  trees  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  may  be  killed  with  a  stick.     The 
baik  is  said  to  he  a  powerful  vermifuge. 

Dog  wood,  eormtf  jUmda*  Redbud,  eere%»  canademis.  These  are 
both  of  an  intermediate  size,  between  shrubs  and  trees.  The  former 
has  a  beautiful,  heart  shaped  and  crimped  leaf,  and  an  umbrella  shaped 
top.  It  covers  itself  in  spring  with  a  profusion  of  brilliant  white  flowery 
and  in  autumn  with  berries  of  a  fine  scarlet.  The  latter  is  the  first  shrub 
that  is  seen  in  blossom  on  the  Ohio.    It  is  then  a  complete  surface  of 
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blossoms,  resemblihg  those  of  the  peach  tree,  and  a  stranger  would  take 
it  at  that  time,  to  be  that  tree:  The  shrubs  are  dispersed  every  where  in  the 
woods;  and  in  descending  the  Ohio  early  in  the  spring,  these  masses  of 
brilliant  flowers  contrast  delightfully  with  the  general  brown  of  the 
forest.  The  first  time  that  the  voyager  descends  this  river,  the  redbud 
imparls  a  charm  to  the  landscape,  that  he  will  never  forset.  These  two 
are  at  once  the  most  common  and  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley.  The  dog  wood,  especially,  is  found  every  where,  from 
Pittsburgh  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and,  seen  through  the  forests,  in  blos- 
som, is  far%nore  conspicuous  for  its  flowers  than  the  magnolia.  It  has 
been  asserted,  that  the  dog  wood  belonged  to  the  family  (jf  the  quinqui- 
nas. Its  bark  is  certainly  a  powerful  restorative,  in  cases  of  the 
ague. 

Pawpaw,  annona  triloba,  jficus  Indicus.  This,  in  our  view,  is  for  beau- 
ty the  prince  of  wild  fruit-bearing  shrubs.  The  leaves  are  long,  of  a  rich 
appearance,  and  green,  considerably  resembling  the  smaller  leaves  of 
tobacco.  The  stem  is  straight,  white,  and  of  unrivalled  beauty.  In 
fact,  we  have  seen  no  cultivated  shrub  so  ornamental  and  graceful  as  the 
pawpaw.  The  fruit  closely  resembles  a  cucumber,  having  a  more 
smooth  and  regular  appearance.  When  ripe,  it  is  of  a  rich  yellow. 
There  are  generally  from  two  to  five  in  a  cluster.  A  pawpaw  shrub, 
hanging  full  of  fruits,  of  a  size  and  weight  so  disproportioned  to  the 
stem,  and  from  under  long  and  rich  looking  leaves  of  the  same  yellow 
with  the  ripened  fruit,  of  an  African  luxuriance  of  growth,  is  to  us  one 
of  the  richest  spectacles,  that  we  have  ever  contemplated,  in  the  array 
of  the  woods. — The  fruit  contains  from  two  to  six  seeds,  like  those  of 
the  tamarind,  except  that  they  are  double  the  size.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit 
resembles  egg  custard  in  consistence  and  appearance.  It  has  the  same 
creamy  feeling  in  the  mouth,  and' unites  the  taste  of  eggs,  cream,  sugar 
and  spice.  It  is  a  natural  custard,  too  luscious  for  the  retish  of  most 
people.  The  fruit  is  nutricious,  and  a  great  resource  to  the  savages. 
So  many  whimsical  and  unexpected  tastes  are  compounded  in  it,  it  is 
said,  that  a  person  of  the  most  hypochondriac  tempemment  relaxes  to  a 
smile  when  he  tastes  the  pawpaw  for  the  first  time. 

Persimon,  dyospyros  VtrgiTuana,  From  the  body  of  this  tree,  which 
resembles  that  of  a  inazard  cherry,  when  pierced,  exudes  a  copious  gum, 
not  unlike  gum  Arabic  in  appearance.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  a 
wild  black  cherry.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  common  horse  plumb. 
When  green,  it  is  astonishingly  astringent.  It  is  only  ripened  by  the  frost 
qf  winter.  There  are  varieties  in  its  size,  from  low  shrubs  to  considera- 
ble trees.  When  the  small  blue  persimon  is  thoroughly  ripened,  it  is 
even  sweeter  than  the  fig,  and  is  a  delicious  fruit.    If  the  best  kinds 
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weie  cultivated,  and  purchased  from  beyond  the  fleas,  it  would  probably 
he  much  more  known,  and  used,  than  it  now  is. 

Wild  plums.  The  Chickasaw  plum  is  common  from  34^  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico-  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  ripens'  early 
in  June.  Prairie  plums  are  most  abundant  in  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
on  the^  hazle  prairies.  They  are  of  various  sizes  and  flavors.  Their 
general  color  is  redish,  and  their  flavor  tart.  Some  of  them  are  large 
and  delicious.  For  an  experiment  of  the  yield,  two  bushels  were  gath- 
ered from  one  tree.  In  places  they  are  found  in  inconceivable  quantities, 
the  surface  of  acres  being  red  with  them.  The  yellow  Osage  plums  of 
this  class,  when  the  better  kinds  are  cultivated,  are  among  the  most  de- 
licious plums  we  have  eaten.  So  rich  and  delightful  a  fruit,  and  so  easily 
cultivated,  well  deserves  to  be  transplanted  to  the  Atlantic  country. 

Crab  apple,  pyrus  caronaria.  In  the  middle  regions  of  the  valley,  on 
prairies  of  a  particular  description,  there  are  great  tracts  covered  with  an 
impenetrable  mat  of  crab  apple  shrubs.  The  form,  color,  and  fragrance 
of  the  blossoms  are  precisely  like  the  blossoms  of  the  cultivated  apple 
tree.  When  the  southern  breeze  comes  ovec  a  large  tract  of  these  shrubs 
in  full  blossom,  it  is  charged  with  a  concentrated  fragrance  almost  too 
strong  to  be  grateful.  Tliey  are  useful  as  stocks,  in  which  the  cultivated 
apple  and  pear  may  be  engrailed.  Their  fruit,  when  properly  prepared, 
makes  the  finest  of  cider;  and  the  apple  is  much  used  as  a  preserve. 

Mulberry.  There  are  said  to  be  two  species  in  the  country;  the  white 
a&d  the  black.  We  have  never  seen  the  white  indigenous;  but  have  so 
oAen  heard  it  asserted,  to  exist,  as  a  native,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
credit  it.  The  common  mulberry  is  the  black,  and  it  is  found  in  every 
part  of  the  valley  that  we  have  seen.  In  some  places  it  constitutes  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  timber.  We  have  seen  whole  groves 
of  small  and  young  trees,  apparently  in  the  right  stage  to  be  useful  for 
feeding  the  silk  worm.  Experience  has  demonstrated,  that  the  worm 
thrives  on  these  leaves,  and  that  the  product  is  of  ^ood  quahty.  The 
wide  diflusion,  and  the  great  prevalence  ef  the  mulberry,  the  genera^ 
temperature  of  the  valley,  and  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  people, 
clearly  indicate  to  them,  that  this  country  ought  to  devote  itself  extensively 
to  the  making  of  silk. 

In  this  country  of  forests,  and  where  there  aresuch  numbers  and  vari- 
eties of  trees,  we  might  select  many  other  interesting  ones  for  description; 
perhaps  some  of  them  more  so  than  those  which  we  have  here  attempted 
to  describe.  The  necessary  brevity  of  our  limits  forbids  our  enlarging. 
From  Michaux  we  learn  that  our  trees  are  larger,  taller,  and  more  of 
Chem  useful  fi:>r  timber,  than  those  of  Europe.    The  forest  has  a  genera- 
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phyaognomy,  an  aspect  of  luxuriance,  which  discriminates  it  to  the  most 
superficial  obsenrer,  from  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  We 
may  add,  that  the  varieties  of  trees  of  the  same  class  appear  to  be  more 
numerous.  We  apprehend,  that  most  of  the  trees  of  that  region  are 
found  here,  while  a  number  of  the  trees  here  are  peculiar  to  this  talley. 
Trees  of  the  same  class  here  are  inferior  to  those  that  are  there^  for  the 
same  uses  as  timber.  They  are  less  tough,  elastic,  and  durable.  We 
may  add,  that  the  pine  forests  of  the  south  contain  countless  millions  of 
taU  and  straight  pines,  and  would  furnish,  without  sensible  diminutioil^ 
masts  and  spars  for  all  the  navies  in  the  world. 

Vines  and  Creepehs.  llie  common  grape  vine^  viHs  syhestris,  is 
diBused  through  all  the  climates.  Nothing  is  so  familiar  to  the  eye  of  a 
traveller  in  this  country,  as  soon  as  he  enters  on  the  richer  lands,  as  to 
see  vines,  often  of  a  prodigious  size,  that  are  perpendicularly  attached  at 
the  top  branches,  sixty  or  eighty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  at  a  great 
lateral  distance  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  is  a  standing  puzzle  to  a 
young  man,  first  brought  into  these  woods,  to  task  his  ingenuity,  by  put- 
ting to  him  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  a  vine,  perhaps  nearly  of 
the  size  of  the  human  body,  has  been  able  to  rear  itself  to  such  a  height. 
There  can  be,  however,  no  doubt,  that  the  vine,  in  this  case,  is  coeval 
with  the  tree;  that  the  tree,  as  it  grew,  reared  the  vine,  and  that  the  vine 
receded  from  the  trunk,  with  the  projection  of  the  lateral  branches,  until, 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  this  singular  appearance  is  presented.  In  many 
places  half  the  trees  in  a  bottom  are  covered  with  these  vines.  .  In  the 
deep  forests,  on  the  hills,  in  the  barrens,  in  the  hazle  prairies,  and  in  the 
pine  woods,  every  form  and  size  of  the  grape  vine  presents  itself.  We 
presume  there  is  no  scientific  and  complete  description  and  arrangement 
of  these  vines.    The  most  obvious^  popular  division  follows. 

Winter  grape,  vitis  hyemalis.  This  is  the  large  vine  that  so  generally 
clings  to  the  trees  in  the  alluvial  forests.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  of  a 
fine  rich  green,  intermediate  between  the  size  of  the  leaves  of  the  cul- 
tivated grape  and  the  fox  grape-  They  climb  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
trees  of  the  forest.  Probably  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  of  them  bears 
any  fruit  at  all.  The  fruit,  when  produced,  is  a  small  circular  berry, 
not  unlike  the  wild  black  cherry.  It  is  austere,  sour,  and  unpleasant, 
until  it  has  been  mellowed  by  the  frosts  of  winter.  But  it  is  said,  when 
fermented  by  those  who  have  experience  in  the  practice,  to  make  a  tol- 
erable wine. 

Summer  grape,  viHs  attiva'  We  have  never  seen  it  in  deep  bottoms. 
It  is  found  on  the  rolling  barrens,  and  the  hazle  prairies.  It  has  a  larger 
leaf  than  the  former  vinoi  and  the  wood  of  the  vine  is  finely  colored  of 
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a  Uueish  purine*  The  grape  ia  more  than  twice  the  aize  of  the  wiater 
^pe,  is  tipe  in  the  first  month  in  a^itumn,  and  when  matured  under 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  is  a  pleasant  fruit.  It  grows  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  but  is  too  dry  a  grape  to  be  pressed  for  wine. 

June  grape,  viiis  vemaUs,  This  is  a  small,  sweet  grape,  found  on 
the  islands  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  Illinois,  that  ripens  in  June. 
We  have  seen  the  vine,  but  have  never  tasted  the  fruit.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  grape,  of  which  the  French,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  establishment 
in  this  country,  used  to  make  wine.  Various  animab  prey  upon  it,  and 
it  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  country. 

Parsley  leaved  water  grape,  vitis  aquiUica,  We  have  sever  seen  this 
vine  in  bearing. 

Fox  grape,  vitis  riparia.  Is  of  the  same  size,  form  aud  quality  with 
the  same  species  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains.  It  is  not  common. 
Muscadine  grape,  vitis  verrucosa^  This  vine  strongly  designates  climate. 
It  is  seldom  seen  north  of  34^.  South  of  that  is  becomes  abundant 
It  is  found  in  the  deep  alluvial  forests,  clinging  to  the  tall  trees*  The 
vine  is  smooth,  of  a  ^e  olive^  greeny  and  the  leaves  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  cultivated  grape.  The  fruit  grows  in  more  sparse  clusters 
than  those  of  other  grapes.  Like  other  fruits,  they  fall  as  they  ripen,  and 
furnish  a  rich  treat  to  bears,  and  other  animals,  that  feed  upon  them. 
The  grape  is  of  the  size  of  a  plum,  of  a  fine  purple  black,  with  a  thickj 
tough  skin^  tasting  not  unlike  the  rind  of  an  orange.  The  pulp  is  de- 
lidously  sweet,  but  is  reputed  unwholesome. 

Pine  woods  grape.  In  ignorance  of  its  proper  designation,  we  shall 
call  it  vUis  Aumilior,  from  its  habit  of  creeping  on  the  ground*  It  }A 
agreed,  that  there  are  varieties  of  this  fine  grape,  which,  from  the  frequent 
baming  of  the  ptne  woods,  is  becoming  uncommon.  It  is  surprising 
how  little  curiosity  has  been  excited,  even  where  it  grows,  by  this  rich 
firuit.  It  has  a  slender,  blueish  purple  vine,  that  runs  on  the  ground 
among  the  grass.  It  ripens  in  the  month  of  June,  is  large,  cone  shaped, 
transparent,  with  four  seeds,  redish  purple;  and  is  a  fine  fruit  for 
eating. 

On  the  sandy  plains,  at  the  sources  of  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  the 
gentlemen  of  Long's  expedition  concur  with  hunters  as^.  travellers,  in 
relating,  that  they  found  large  tracts  of  sand  [dain,  from  which  grew  a 
grape  which  we  infer  from  the  description,  to  be  of  the  same  species  as 
the  pine  woods  grape.  They  have  described  the  clustera  to  be  large  and 
dehcious;  and  that  the  sand,  drifling  about  them,  covers  up  the  redundan 
vegetation,  performing  the  best  operation  of  pruning  on  the  vine.  The 
sun,  too,  stetHigly  refiected  from  a  surface  of  sand,  must  have  a  powerful 
uiflamoe  to  mature  them.    It  is  possible,  that  some  of  the  admiration 
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which  hft8  been  felt,  m  weeing  aach  8terile  tracts  covered  with  these 
abundant  and  rich  clusters,  and  the  high  zest  with  which  they  were  de* 
toured,  may  have  been  owing  to  the  surprise  of  finding  such  a  phenomenon 
in  contrast  with  a  white  and  inoving  sand,  and  eating  the  fruit  under  as- 
sociations created  by  hunger  and  thiiBt. 

The  universal  diffusion  of  such  numbers  and  varieties  of  the  vine  would 
seem  to  indicate  this  valley  to  possess  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine.  It  would  be  an  experiment,  it  would  appear,  well  worth  the 
trial,  to  engraft,  or  bud  every  variety  of  the  cultivated  grape  on  the  stocks 
of  each  of  these  native  varieties.  It  is  possible,  that  the  exotics  might 
thus  be  at  once  acclimated;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  changes  might 
be  produced  in  them,  favorable  to  their  enduring  the  climate,  and  to  their 
flavors  and  vinous  properties. 

Bignonia  radieans  is  a  creeper,  beautiful  for  its  foliage  and  flowers. 
It  has  a  vine  of  a  grayish  white  color,  and  long  and  delicate  spike-shaped 
leaves,  in  alternate  sets.  It  climbs  the  largest  trees  in  preference,  mounts 
to  their  summits,  and  displays  a  profusion  of  large  trumpet-shaped  flowers 
of  flame  color.  Planted  near  a  house,  in  two  or  three  seasons  a  single 
vine  will  cover  a  roof,  throwing  its  fibrous  and  parastic  roots  so  strongly 
under  the  shingles  as  to  detatch  them  from  the  roof. 

Ivy.  There  are  varieties  of  this  creeper.  Every  traveller  in  the  rich 
alluvions  has  been  impressed  with  the  spectacles  exhibited  there,  of  the 
thousands  of  large  and  lofly  columns  of  the  cotton  wood,  wreathed  from 
the  ground  to  the  branches,  with  an  architectural  drapery  of  this  deep 
verdure.  We  have  seen  huge  trunks  of  dead  trees  so  ornamented.  It  is 
one  of  those  charms  of  nature  that  never  tire  on  the  eye.  It  is  thus  that 
nature  ornaments  the  pillars  of  her  great  temple,  to  fit  it  to  inspire  delight 
and  adoration  in  the  solitary  worshiper. 

Supple  jack.  We  have  first  remarked  this  creeper  in  about  latitude  35^. 
The  vine  resembles  that  of  the  muscadine  grape;  but  the  olive  color  is 
deeper*  It  is  well  known  to  attach  itself  so  strongly  to  the  shrub  it  en- 
twines, as  to  cause  those  curious  spiral  curves  and  inner  flattenings  tliat 
give  its  singularity  and  value  to  the  supple  jack  cane.  The  foliage  of 
the  vine  is  an  exact  copy,  in  miniature,  of  that  of  the  China  tree.  The 
richness  of  its  verdure,  the  impervious  thickness  of  its  dark  green  foliage, 
and  the  profusion  of  deep  black  berries,  with  which  it  is  covered,  would 
render  it  a  beautiful  creeper  with  which  to  cover  a  pavillion,  or  a  piazza* 

There  is  a  creeper  which  we  have  not  seen  noticed  by  travellers  or 
botanists,  and  which,  indeed,  we  have  not  often  seen  ourselves,  and 
then  only  on  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi,  between  New  Madrid  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.    Its  vine  and  foliage  somewhat  resemble 
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Hum  of  Hm  supple  ja€k.  We  neyer  saw  it  climbing  shrubs  more  than 
ten  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  were  long  and  rich  tufted  wreaths 
OB  small,  flexile,  twiny  stems  and  much  resembling  the  purple  blossoms 
of  tlie  pea.  They  were  gathered  for  the  gamisbmg  of  the  chimnej 
places  of  the  cabins;  and  we  have  seen  no  floweis,  that  exceeded  them 
in  splendor  and  beauty. 

Hie  rich  allurial  districts  of  the  lower  country  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  are  tangled  with  creepers  of  various  kinds,  feliage 
and  forms.  Some  of  them  are  annual,  and  some  perennial.  Many  of 
them,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  ate  non-descripts.  • 

Oane,  anmdo  giganieOf  vel  miegia  maeratperma. — Seme  assert  that 
the  lower  and  bastard  cane  and  the  tall  reed  cane  are  the  same  species,  and 
difl^  odIj  in  size  and  height.    Others,  and  it  is  the  prevalent  opinion, 
assert,  that  they  are  varieties.    Every  one  has  seen  this  reed  in  th^  form 
in  which  is  is  used  for  angling  rods.    It  grows  on  the  lower  courses  of  the 
Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  height. 
We  have  seen  some,  in  these  rich  soils,  that  would  almost  vie  in  size  with 
the  bamboo.      The  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  green — ^long,  narrow  and 
dagger-shaped,  not  unlike  those  of  Egyptian  miUet.    It  grows  in  equidis- 
tant joints,  perfectly  straight,  almost  a  ccmipact  mass ;  and  to  us,  in  winter 
especially,  is  the  richest  looking  vegetation  that  we  have  ever  seen.    Hie 
mudlest  sparrow  would  find  it  difiicult  to  fly  among  it;  and  to  see  its  ten 
thousand  stems,  rising  almost  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  to  look  at  the 
impervons  roof  of  verdure»  which  it  forms  at  its  top,  it  has  the  aspect 
of  being  a  solid  layer  of  vegetation.    A  man  could  not  make  three  miles 
in  a  day  through  a  thick  cane  brake.    It  is  the  chosen  resort  of  bears  and 
panthers,  which  break  it  down,  and  make  their  way  into  it,  as  a  retreat 
from  man.     It  indicates  a  dry  soil,  above  the  inundaticMi,  and  of  the 
richest  character.    The  ground  is  never  in  better  preparation  for  maize, 
than  after  this  prodigious  mass  of  vegetation  is  first  cut  down,  and  burned. 
When  the  cane  has  been  cut,  and  is  so  dried,  as  that  it  will  bum,'  it 
is  an  amusement  of  holiday  to  the  negroes,  to  set  fire  to  a  cane  brake,  thus 
prepared.    Hie  rarefied  air  in  the  hollow  compartments  of  the  cane  bursts 
them  with  a  report,  not  much  inferior  to  a  discharge  of  mnsquetry ;  and 
the  burning  of  a  cane  brake  makes  a  noise  as  of  a  conflicting  army,  in  which 
thouaands  of  muskets  are  continuaUy  discharging.    This  beautiful  vege- 
table is  generally  asserted  to  have  a  life  of  &ve  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period,  if  it  has  grown  undisturbed,  it  produces  an  abundant  crop  of 
seed,  with  heads  very  like  those  of  broom  com.    The  seeds  are  farinace- 
ous, and  said  to  be  not  much  inferior  to  wheat,  for  which  the  Indians, 
and  occasionally  the  first  settlers,  Jiave  substituted  it.    No  prospect  so 
impressively  shows  the  exuberant  prodigality  of  nature,  as  a  thick  cane 
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brftke.    Nothing  affords  such  a  rich  aud  perennial  range  for  catHe,  sheep 
and  horses.      The  butter  tliat  is  noade  from  the  cane  pastures  of  this 
region,  is  of  the  finest  kind.     The  seed  easily  vegetates  in  any  rich  soil-* 
It  rises  from  the  ground,  like  the  richest  asparagus,  with  a  large  succulent 
stem ;  and  it  grows  six  feet  high,  before  this  succulenoy  and  tenderness 
harden  to  wood.     No  other  vegetable  furnishes  a  fodder  so  rich,  or  abund* 
ant;  nor,  in  our  view,  does  any  other  agricultural  project  so  strongly  call 
for  a  trial,  as  the  annual  sowing  of  cane,  in  regions  too  i!ir  north  for  it 
to  survive  the  winter.    We  suppose  this  woul^  be  in  latitude  39^. 

Gooseberry.  All  its  varieties  are  seen  indigenous  in  all  parts  of  this 
valley.  It  grows  to  a  great  height  and  size  in  the  middle  regions,  and 
covers  itself  with  fruit.  We  have  seen  in  Missouri  a  gooseberry  hedge, 
of  a  height,  compactness  and  thorny  imperviousness,  to  turn  all  kinds  of 
cattle.'  It  would  have  the  advantage  of  attaining  its  full  size  in  tlvee  or 
four  years. 

Privet.  This  beautiful  ornamental  shrub,  too  well  known  to  need 
description,  is  indigenous  to  various  parts  of  the  valley.  When  clipped, 
it  forms  a  compact  wail  of  verdure,  like  the  box,  used  for  the,  same 
purpose  at  the  north. 

Hazlc  bush.  Immense  tracts  of  the  prairies  are  covered  with  this 
bush ;  and  the  nuts  are  fine  and  abundant. 

The  whortleberry  is  not  so  common,  as  in  the  Atlantic  country;  but, 
where  it  does  grow,  is  of  great  size.  It  is  found  in  ^eat  abundance, 
and  in  full  perfection,  at  the  bases  of  the  flint  knobs,  in  the  St.  Francis 
country,  and  along  the  upper  courses  of  White  River. 

We  have  seldom  seen  the  red  raspberry;  but  it  is  said  to  grow  of  fine 
size  axid  flavor,  from  the  middle  to  the  northern  regions  of  this  valley. 

Blackberries,  high  aud  creeping,  are  found  in  prodigious  abundance, 
from  the  north  to  the  south. 

The  prairies,  in  many  places,  in  the  season,  are  red  with  fine 
strawberries. 

For  tlie  rest,  the  fruit  bearing  shrubs  and  plants  do  not  materially 
differ  from  those  of  the  Atlantic  country.  With  the  exception  of  the 
strawberry  and  blackberry,  they  are  not  so  common  here  as  there. 

Hebbs,  GnASsn,  ksh  Flowsbino  Pi.Aim.  The  unversal,  indigeiioiis 
grass  of  this  country,  in  all  its  climates  and  extent,  covering  the  millicm 
of  acres  of  the  prairies,  is  what  is  commonly  called  prairie  grass,  foa 
pratensis.  It  grows  equally  in  the  forests  and  barrens,  wherever  there 
is  an  interval,  sufficiently  unshaded  to  admit  its  growtii. — It  is  tall, 
coarse,  and  full  of  seed  at  the  top;  and  when  ripe  it  is  ndier  too  wiry 
fotr  fodder.     It  is  cut  for  that  purpose  in  Sqitember.    if  it  were  cut 
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earUer,  and  before  it  had  lost  its  succulence  and  tenderness,  it  wouldf 
probably,  be  excellent  fodder.  As  it  is,  the  prairies  yield  inexhaustible 
quantities ;  and  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  prairie  regions  are  copious- 
ly supplied.  When  young,  and  before  it  has  thrown  up  its  stems,  it  re- 
sembles wheat  in  appearance.  We  have  seen  catde,  turned  into  the 
wheat  fields  in  the  spring,  to  eat  down  the  redundant  growth  of  wheat, 
feed  on  the  grass  along  the  margins  of  the  fields,  in  preference  to  the 
iHieat. 

The  only  grass  that  yields  a  fine,  soft  sward,  is  called  blue  glass,  and 
is  not  unlike  the  common  spear  grass  of  New  England.  We  are  not 
satisfied,  whether  it  be  indiginous,  or  not.  We  have  constantly  observed 
it  growing  about  deserted  houses,  and  Indian  villages.  Chi  the  upper 
prairies  of  Illinois^  it  is  said  in  many  places  to  be  displacing  the  prairie 
graas.  It  seems  to  be,  like  the  robin-redbreast,  attached  to  the  abodes  of 
civilized  man. 

We  have  recently  read,  that  in  the  wet  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
the  fowl  meadow  grass  of  New  England  was  growing  in  abundance^ 
Whether  this  be  fact,  or  not,  whoever  would  introduce  this  valuable  grass 
to  notice  in  the  wet  prairies  of  the  West,  would  be  a  benefactor  to  that 
region. 

The  rush,  eqmsetum  hyemale,  grows  on  bottoms,  in  grounds  of  an 

intermediate  elevation  between  those  of  the  cane  brake  and  the  deep 

overflow.     It  is  found,  of  a  humbler  growth,  quite  to  the  sources  of  the 

Mississippi.  '  But  it  finds  its  full  developement  between  36^  and  33^, 

We  have  travelled  among  this  grass,  a  perfect  mat,  as  high  as  the  shoulders. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  brilliance  of  its  verdure,  especially  when  seen 

in  winter,  in  contrast  with  tlie  universal  brown.     When  it  grows  high  and 

thick,  it  is  difficult  to  make  way  through  it;  and  it  has  a  disagreeable 

kind  of  rustling,  which  produces  the  sensation,  that  is  called  setting  the 

teeth  on  edge.     In  northern  regions  its  tubular  stock  is  apt  to  fill  with 

compact  icicles.     It  is  well  known  to  be  the  favorite  range  of  horses  and 

cattle,  and  is  devoured  by  them  with  more  greediness,  than  even  cane. 

When  filled  with  ice,  and  thus  swallowed,  it  produces  a  chill  in  the 

stomach  uf  the  cattle,  that  is  apt  to  prove  fatal.    To  the  cattle  and  horae 

boats,  that  descend  the  Mississippi,  it  is  an  invaluable  resource.    ^The 

cattle  and  horses,  pent  up  and  immovable  in  these  floating  bams,  for 

many  days  in  successtbn,  are  tnmed  loose,  and  find  holiday  pasture  in 

this  rich  range. 

Fea  vine.  This  is  a  small,  fibrous  vine,  that  covers  the  soil  in  the 
richer  forest  lands*  It  receives  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
leaves  and  flowers  to  those  of  the  cultivated  pea.  It  is  a  rich  and  almost 
vniversal  ferest  range  ibr  cattle;  but  when  once  eaten  down,  is  not  apt 
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to  renew.  itselC    Of  course, -it  disappears  in  the  vioinity  of  compact 
population. 

Swamp  grass.  This  grass  is  found  in  low,  wet  and  miry  swamps,  on 
hassocks  elevated  above  the  water.  It  is  of  the  brightest  verdure, 
remaining  green  through  the  frosts  of  winter.  It  seems  to  be  thejame 
grass,  which  grows  in  boggy  meadows  in  New  England.  Its  sharp  edges, 
when  drawn  rapidly  through  the  fingers,  cut  them,  [n  the  middle  regions 
of  the  valley,  cattle  are  driven  to  these  swamps,  to  subsist  through  the 
winter. 

Wild  rice,  xizania  aqmUca,  velfatuU  avena.    By  the  French,  foUes 
atoines.    By  the  Indians,  mefiomene.    It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance on  the  marshy  margins  of  the  northern  lakes,  and  in  the  plashy 
waters  on  the  upper  courses  of  the  Mississippi.    It  grows  in  those  regions 
on  a  vast  extent  of  country.    It  is  there,  that  the  millions  of  migrating 
water  fowls  fatten,  before  they  take  their  autumnal  migration  to  the 
south.     It  is  there,  too,  that  the  northern  savages,  and  the  Canadian 
traders  and  hunters,  find  their  annual  supplies  of  grain.    But  for  this 
resource,  they  could  hardly  exist.     It  is  a  tall,  tubular,  reedy,  water  plant, 
not  unlike  the  bastard  cane  of  the  southern  countries.    It  very  accurately 
resembles  the  cane  grass  of  the  swamps  and  savannas  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.    It  springs  up  from  waters  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  depth,  where 
the  bottom  is  soft  and  muddy.    It  rises  nearly  as  high  above  the  water. 
Its  leaves  and  spikes,  though  much  larger^  resemble  those  of  oats,  from 
which  the  French  give  it  its  name.    Its  culm  is  jointed,  as  large  as  the 
little  finger;  leaves  broad,  and  linear,  panicle  more  than  a  foot  in  length; 
the  lower  branches  with  spreading  barren  flowers,  the  upper  with  fertile 
and  erect  ones.    The  seeds  are  blackish,  smooth,  narrow,  cylindrical, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  deciduous.    It  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  the  brooks  of  Massachusetts.    When  it  is  intended  to  be 
preserved  lor  grain,  the  spikes  are  bound  together,  to  preserve  them  from 
the  ravages  of  birds  and  water  fowls,  that   prey  upon  them  in  immense 
numbers.    It  thus  has  a  chance  to  ripen.    At  the  season  for  gathering  it, 
canoes  are  rowed  among  the  grain.    A  blanket  is  spread  upon  them,  and 
the  grain  is  beaten  upon  the  blankets.    It  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  cereor 
liOj  except  tlie  maize,  the  most  prolific.    It  is  astonishing,  amidst  all  our 
eager  and  multiplied  agricultural  researches,  that  so  little  attention  has 
been  bestowed  upon  this  interesting  and  valuable  grain.    It  has  scarcely 
been  known,  except  by  Canadian  hunters  and  savages,  that  such  a  grain^ 
the  resource  of  a  vast  extent  of  country,  existed.    It  si^ely  ought  to  be 
ascertained  if  the  drowned  lands  of  the  Atlantic  country,  and  the  immens® 
marshes  and  stagnant  lakes  of  the  south,  will  grow  it.    It  is  a  mistake, 
that  it  is  found  only  in  the  northern  regions  of  this  valley.    It  grows  in 
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peiiecfkmon  the  lakes  about  Natchitodies,  south  of  32f;  and  might 
probably,  be  cultivated  in  all  climates  of  the  valley.  Though  a  hardy 
plant,  it  is  subject  to  some  of  the  accidents,  that  cause  failure  of  the  other 
grains.  The  grain  has  a  Icmg  slender  hull,  much  resembling,  that  of  oats, 
except  that  it  is  longer  and  darker.  In  detaching  this  hull,  the  Indians 
use  a  |»XK:ess  of  drying,  that  probably  in  most  instances  destroys  its  get" 
minatin/^  principle.  Those  who  have  found  this  grain  unpleasant  havo 
peihaps  eaten  it  when  smoked  and  badly  prepared.  There  is,  probably, 
the  same  difference  in  quality,  too,  as  in  other  grains.  The  grain  that 
we  have  eaten,  was  as  white  as  the  common  rice.  Paddings  made  of  it 
tasted  to  us  like  those  made  of  sago. 

Palmetto,  chenusrops  latanier*  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  strongly 
marking  climate.  It  commences  in  the  same  regions  with  long  moss — 
that  is  to  say  about  B3^,  It  throws  up*  from  a  large  root,  so  tough  as 
to  be  cut  with  difficulty  by  an  axe,  and  hard  to  be  eradicated  from  the 
8(h1,  large,  fan-shaped  palms,  of  the  most  striking  and  vivid  verdure,  and 
ribbed  with  wonderful  exactness.  It  indicates  a  deep  swampy  soil,  and 
grows  six  feet  in  height.  The  infallible  index  of  swampy  and  southern 
climate,  and  having  no  resemblance  to  any  plant  seen  at  the  north,  its 
foreign  aspeq^  and  its  deep  green,  unchanged  by  winter,  when  first  seen 
hj  the  immigrant  from  the  north,  with  a  surprise  connected  with  rather 
unpleasant  associations,  strongly  reminds  him  that  he  is  a  stranger  and  in 
a  new  country.  It  is  used  by  thcsavages,  and  the  poorer  Creoles,  as  thatch 
for  tb^T  cabins;  and  from  the  tender  shoots  of  the  season,  properly 
prepared,  a  very  useful  kind  of  summer  hats,  called  palmetto  hats,  are 
manafactnred. 

Medicinal  Plants.  On  this  head,  but  little  is  yet  known  of  this 
country;  and  that  little,  except  the  most  obvious  points,  fails  within  the 
proper  limits  of  description  by  a  physician.  In  a  climate  so  various,— 
a  soil  so  proUfic^ — and  a  Flora  so  immense  as  that  of  the  prairies,  where 
such  an  infinite  variety  of  plants  and  flowers  is  renewed,  and  perishes 
every  season^ — and  in  a  country  so  fresh,  it  may  be  readily  conceived, 
that  the  medicinal  properties  of  but  very  few  of  the  plants  have  be^i 
sufficiently  experimented.  Most  of  the  medicinal  plants  of  the  Atlantic 
country  are  found  here;  and  many  that  are  peculiar  to  this  region. 

Yarieties  of  the  hop  are  natives  of  the  country;  and  the  hazle  prairies 
have  their  clumps  of  hazle  bushes  oflen  surmounted  with  the  beautiful 
wieathings  of  the  clusters  of  the  common  hop* 

Virginia  snake  root;  a  species  of  ipecacuanna,  called  Indian  physic,' 
American  ccdnmbo;  frasera  Carolin  enais,  a  plant  growing  six  feet  high, 
and  covering  itself  with  brilliant  flowers;  thoroughwort,  apotortiMi  per- 
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foUaium;  ginseng;  all  the  varietieB  of  the  mints;  blood  root,  xan^ttiitariis 
canadensis; — these  plants  are  common,  and  widely  diffused. 

May  apple,  podophyllum  peltatum^  is  a  beautiful  plant,  that  completely 
covers  the  ground  where  it  grows,  with  the  freshest  and  most  cheering 
verdure  of  spring.  It  has  a  handsome  white  blossom,  and  bears  a  fruit 
of  the  appearance  and  taste  of  a  lemon.  Its  root  is^a  powerful  cathartic, 
and  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  medicine  as  a  substitute  for 
jalap. 

Seneka,  polygala  seneka;  American  senna,  cassia,  marHandica;  poke 
weed,  phytollacca  decandria;  Oswego  tea,  monarda  kaltnimna;  poison 
sumach,  rhus  vemix;  9olanum  nigrvm,  or  nightshade;  wake  robin,  tril- 
Hum  cernuum;  golden  rod,  solidago  odora;  misletoe,  mscum  album; 
horehound,  &^,  are  common.* 

Strammony,  strammonium  daturaj  a  poisonous  weed,  perniciously  com- 
mon through  the  western  country.  On  the  richest  bottoms  it  grows  fif- 
teen feet  in  height,  and  of  a  size  and  compactness  to  prevent  cattle  ftom 
running  among  it.  It  has  splendid  flowers,  and  a  great  quantity  of  oily 
seeds.  Its  smell  is  nauseous;  and  it  is  a  common  and  annoying  tenant 
of  the  villages  on  the  alluvial  margins  of  rivers.  In  some  pJaces  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  labor  on  the  highways  is  to  cut  ^p  this  weed 
flrom  the  roads  and  outlets  of  the  villages.  Its  popular  name  is  jimson, 
probably  a  corruption  of  Jamestown,  the  place  whence  it  is  said  to  have 
been  brought.     It  is  used  in  medicine  in  spasmodic  asthma. 

The  next  most  common  and  annoying  weed  along  the  roads,  especially 
in  Louisiana,  is  a  very  tall  plant>  resembling  cosna  marilandica.  It 
renders  the  paths,  and  the  banks  of  the  bayous  in  that  region  almost  im- 
passable  in  autumn,  until  the  cattle  have  trodded  it  down. 

Cockle  burs,  in  the  same  situations,  are  excessiyely  annoying  weeds, 
filling  the  outlets,. and  uncultivated  places  to  such  a  degree  that  the  burn 
attach  to  the  clothes  of  passengers,  and  mat  the  wool  of  sheep  running 
among  them  with  an  inextricable  tangle. 

Virginia  snake  root,  aristoloehia  serpentaria,  wormwood,  artemesiOf 
all  the  varieties;  southernwood;  wormseed;  wild  horehound,  d^patoHum 
pHosum;  black  henbane,  hyoscyamits  nigra;  deadly  nightshade,  atropa 
beUadona;  Indian  tobacco,  lobelia  infiata;  white  horehound,  marruHim 
vulgare;  balm,  melissa  oJUnnalis;  among  the  mints,  pennyroyal,  mefiiha 
pfuLegiumy  growing  to  a  great  size;  sarsaparilla,  sndlax;  Carolina  pink, 
spigdia  marilandica;  common  nettle,  wriica,  every  where  annoying  to 
the  summer  traveller  in  the  woods;  valerian  officinalis^  common  on  the 
Ohio;  gentian;  all  the  species  of  the  violets;  prairie  wax  weed,conmion 
in  the  prairies,  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  when  perforated  exuding  a  yel- 
low terebenthine  wax  of  aromatic  smell,  and  to  which  many  virtues  are 
ascribed  by  the  settlers. 
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♦"The  medical  plants  which  the  Western  Country  has  in  common  with 
of  her  countries,  possess  the  same  virtue,  under  variations  from  climate 
and  local  circmstances ;  the  too  common  opinion  of  their  inferiority  will 
oAen  be  changed  by  a  fair  trial.  Different  species  also  promise  a  reward 
of  examination  from  the  generic  similarities; -when  these  are  actually  in 
use  among  the  people  of  the  country,  the  probability  of  their  value  is 
the  greater. 

An  application  of  these  principles  will  bring  the  following  plants  to 
particular  notice:  agrimony,  potentilla  quinquefoliuro,  polygon um-bis- 
torta,  gentiana,  fumaria,  angelica,  cochlearia,  erysimum  officinale,  arum, 
symphitum,  inula  campana,  asarum,  all  grow  in  the  northern  and  middle 
states,  and  are  the  same  with  or  near  a  kin  to  those  classed  among  the 
best  simples  by  Dr.  CuUen  in  his  Materia  Medica.  The  gentiana 
growing  in  the  glades  of  Pennsylvania,  is  by  Dr.  Schoeph  esteemed  the 
best  of  their  several  species.  The  arum  is  generally  called  Indian  turnip, 
from  its  ancient  value  among  the  Indians,  and  often  used  with  other 
ingredients  by  the  country  people  in  that  general  debility  consequent  on 
tedious  fevers.  The  best  recommended  remedies  against  intermittent 
fbvers  are  cornus  flartda,  dogwood;  quercus  pJieUosy  live  oak;  persimon, 
lonicera  symphoricarpos ;  by  their  barks;  pyrola  maculata^  with  the 
Indian  name  pipsisaeva;  sambucus  Canadenaia;  laurus  oaHvalis^  spice 
wood,  Benjamin  tree,  benzoin.  The  first  is  more  generally  known;  a 
decoction  of  the  bark  has,  in  many  cases,  been  effectual ;  it  is  by  some 
deemed  equal,  when  fresh,  to  the  Peruvian.  The  second  is  much 
valued  in  the  south,  its  native  place;  that  of  persimon  in  North  Carolina 
and  of  lonicera  symphoricarpoB  in  Virginia.  An  infusion  of  the  plant, 
pyrola  maculata  has  been  frequently  used  for  some  years  in  Pennsylvania , 
tinder  the  name  of  pipsiaseva.  The  sambucus  Canadensisy  red  berry 
elder,  is  by  the  Indians  called  the  fever-lntsh;  a  decoction  of  its  wood 
and  buds  being  of  ancient  renown  among  them.  The  laurus  cesHvaUs 
spice-wood,  Benjamin  tree,  is  also  distinguidhed  with  that  name  by  the 
people  in  the  northern  parts,  for  the  salutary  decoction  of  its  wood  and 
leaves.  The  bark  of  the  liriodendron,  tulip  tree,  is  also  very  generally 
esteemed  a  good  substitute  for  the  Peruvian,  especially  that  of  the  root. 
We  may  observe  on  these  and  other  febrifuges,  that  the  variety  probably 
corresponds  with  the  diversity  of  the  fevers,  which  is  very  considerable 
from  latitude,  season,  and  personal  constitution:  thus,  for  example,  the 
above  spice-wood  is  of  peculiar  benefit  in  that  moderate  but  tedious  kind 
called  slow f every  which  is  almost  continual. 

Against  rheumatism  these  are  worthy  of  trial :  the  root,  in  decoction, 
of  aralia  ^nofiz,  angelica  tree;  the  cones  of  pinus  gtrohw,  white  pine; 

»  Winterhotham's  America,  vol.  III.  page  508. 
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the  imgB  and  roots  of  magnolia  glauca,  swamp  sassafras,  both  in  decoc- 
tion and  bath;  the  fresh  bark  of  juglans  albaj  hickory  applied  externally 
is  much  used  by  the  Indians. 

Dysentery  has  been  cured  by  the  bsirk  and  gum  of  liquidambar  styr- 
acfleua,  sweet  gum ;  cynoglossum  Vi^giniantmy  foliis  amplexicaulibus 
ovatis,  hound's  tongue;  triosteum  angusttfoliwny  floribua  oppositis  ped- 
unculatis;  the  root  of  white  oak  in  powder. 

Antidropsical,  well  recommended,  are  the  leaves  of  calicarpa  Ameri- 
cana; the  root,  in  decoction,  of  aralia  nttdicauUsy  foliis  binis  ternatis; 
that  of  sassafras  in  extract. 

Cholic  is  removed  by  the  oil  of  the  above  spice-wood  berries;  the 
flatulent  and  hysteric  kinds,  eminently  so  by  angelica  htcida;  foholis 
aBqualibus  ovatis  inciso-serratis. 

The  best  among  pleuritic  remedies  must  be  the  pleurisy  rooty  so  much 
extolled  in  Pennsylvania,  discribed  by  Schoeph  asclepias  tuberoaaj  foliis 
altemis  lanceolatis,  caule  divaricato  piloso;  another  asclepias,  bears  a 
high  value,  called  also  butterfly  root;  the  asclepias  decumhensy  pleurisy 
rooty  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  Notes  on  Virgifda,  must  be  one 
of  these.  The  bark  and  berries  of  the  above  magnolia,  either  in  decoc- 
tion, or  infusion  of  spirituous  liquors,  is  generally  salutary  in  those  great 
eoMs  which  affect  the^ sides,  back  and  breast  with  painful  sticheSy  attended 
with  febrile  chills  and  general  langour. 

Anthelmintics  are  the  chenopodium,  and  the  spigelia  Marykmdicay 
caule  tetragono,  foliis  omnibus  oppositis.  CaroUna'pink,  a  southern  plant, 
will  destroy  the  worms,  but  caution  in  the  dose  is  requisite. 

Spinea  irifoUaUiy  foliis  ternatis  serratis  subsequalibus,  floribua  subpan- 
iculatis,  ipecacuanha,  Indian  physic,  is  an  effectual  and  safe  emetic. 
Podophyllum  peUatumy  foliis  peltatis  palmatis^  May  apple,  is  lately 
coming  into  practice  as  a  laxative  by  an  extract  of  the  root  that  removes 
its  emetic  quality.  Convolvulus  panduraius  grows  in  the  middle  lati- 
tudes; and  in  the  south  some  species  similar  to  the  convolvulus  jalappa, 
not  well  explored. 

Ulcers  and  cancerous  sores  are  frequent  among  those  whose  hu mount 
are  vitiated  by  perennial  fevers;  in  a  variety  of  remedies  these  deserve 
notice :  iris  'versicolor y  ashes  of  magnolia^  glauca,  in  form  of  plaster,  and  a 
Btrong  bath  of  sassafras  root,  have  cured  ulcerated  legs.  The  root  of 
sauTurus  cemuuSy  foliis  cordatis  petiolatis,  amentia  solitariis  recurvisy 
Uzardrtaily  bruised  and  applied  as  a  poultice  to  sore  and  impostumate 
breasts  will  ripen  and  heal  them.  A  species  of  nigella,  called  gold  threads 
Indian  mouth  rooty  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  an  ulcerous  mouth.  A 
species  of  geum,  water  avensj  throat  root,  cure  aUy  is  an  esteemed 
remedy  for  ulcerated  sore  throat;  a  decoction  of  the  root  is  both  a  gargle 
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aod  drink.  Rumex  acetoseUoy  floribus  dioicis,  foliis  lanceolato-hastatis 
MOW  dock  J  cancer  root^  is  recommended  against  inveterate  ring-worms; 
this  is  biennis  and  found  over  the  whole  country:  the  juice  is  mixed 
with  vinegar.  The  phytolacca  decandra,  floribus  decandris  decagynis* 
pokey  has  of  late  given  promising  experiments  in  the  cure  of  ccmcers; 
the  juice  of  the  berries  is  inspissated  by  the  sun;  the  young  sprouts  in 
spring  are  eaten  as  asparagus,  but  grown  too  far  they  are  violently 
c»thartic. 

Preservatives  against  venomous  snakes  seem  to  be  scattered  over  the 
whole  country,  and  they  merit  full  investigation,  in  order  to  provide 
prompt  remedies,  in  every  place,  and  against  diflerent  kinds  of  serpents, 
especially  in  new  settlements.  Convolvulus  purpureus^  purple  hind-weed^ 
is  very  powerful,  if  it  is  true  that  the  Indians  can  handle  rattle-snakes 
after  anointing  their  hands  with  its  juice,  as  Catesby  relates;  this-grows 
in  the  south.  A  species  of  jussise  is  mentioned  in  the  cited  memoirs, 
as  growing  in  the  northern  countries  near  the  haunts  of  rattle-snakes, 
called  rattle-snake  plantain.  The  faieracium  t^enogtanj  foliis  cuneiformibus 
hirtis^  scapo  nudo  crassissimo  erecto,  grows  from  the  north  to  the  south 
inclusively;  is  called  poor  Robin^s  plantain,  and  said  to  cure  the  bite 
both  of  the  rattle-snake  and  of  his  supposed  precursor  the  pilot-snake. 
Erigeron,  likewise  called  Robertas  plantain,  is  described  by  Dr.  Schoeph 
thus,  ^^radix  repens;  folia  radicalia  ovata,  basi  attenuata,  dentata  dentibus 
panels  a  medio  ad  apicem  glanduliferi?,  obtusa,  pilosa,  venis  paucis 
ScapOB  hiancialis,  pedalis,  striatus,  villosus,  uniflorus,  ^lc,  &c.^'  Dr. 
Otto,  a  respectable  practitioner,  informs  that  the  herb  ought  to  be  given 
in  a  plentiful  decoction,  and  also  applied  with  the  root  to  the  wound. 
The  heirb  of  folidBgo  virga  aureOj  golden  rod,  is  used  in  the  same 
manner.  The  root  of  aletris  farinoaa  as  taken  in  powder,  or  bruised 
and  Bleeped  in  liquor;  this  root  is  called  star-root,  blazing  star,  deviPs 
bit,  and  greatly  esteemed  both  by  Indians  and  the  people  of  several  states 
lor  many  qualities.  The  polygala  Senega  is  well  know.  The  plantain 
of  Negro  Caesar  we  just  mention,  with  a  wish  that  an  authentic  account 
coald  be  obtained  of  the  experiments  for  which  he  obtained  a  public 
Teward.  Many  credible  testimonies  agree  in  the  fact,  that  the  Indians 
have  extraordinary  skill  in  curing  the  bites  of  serpents;  but  whether  any 
specific  antidote  is  known  appears  doubtful :  the  plants  in  use  act,  how- 
ever, as  powerful  sudorifics  and  absorbents;  a  narrative  on  this  subject, 
would  here  be  too  prolix  for  our  plan. 

The  swertia  diflbnnis  has  been  recommended  in  canine  madness. 

In  the  search  of  new  medicines,  spicy  trees  and  balmy  evergreens  are 
particularly  inviting.  The  swamps  of  the  low  country  abound  in  plants 
of  aromatic  scent;  the  magnolia  glanca,  so  frequent  in  them  seems  to 
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hold  out  her  fragrant  lilies  and  qrimson  berries  to  the  skeleton-prey  of 
Stygian  vapours;  probably  her  sisters  are  also  compassionate  to  the  same 
sufferers. 

Indigenous  esculents  claim  attention  in  several  views.  Those  roots^ 
herbs,  grains  and  barks,  that  in  case  of  need  can  support  life  may  be 
useful  to  travellers  in  the  virildemess,  and  to  troops  that  carry  on  an 
Indian  vear;  the  savages  make  this  use  of  the  inner  bark  of  th3  elm 
and  the  roots  of  aralia  nudicaulis.  The  sallads  of  many  kinds,  gathered 
in  divers  parts  of  the  country  during  spring,  should  be  generally  known. 
Several  wild  fruits  might  be  improved  by  culture,  as  wal  nuts,  crab-apples, 
papaws,  annona,  plums,  grapes,  persimons,  honey-locust,  ^Z^tteia  truzc- 
antkos;  some  persons  have  planted  orchards  of  this  and  made  plenty  of 
metheglin  from  the  sweet  pods.  While  the  sugar  maple  is  of  late  justly 
valued,  its  kindred  also  merit  more  attention :  we  are  credibly  informed, 
that  in  Canada  equally  good  sugar  is  made  from  the  weaker  juice  of  the 
red  maple,  a  tree  that  abounds  through  all  the  states.  The  chesnut  oak 
is  said  by  Schoeph  to  yield  in  spring  a  copious  agreeable  .drink;  other 
trees  may  have  similar  saps.  Aromatic  plants  ^deserve  notice:  the  barks 
of  young  sassafras  and  of  cahfcanikusjloridusy  much  resemble  cinnamon .. 
the  acorus  calamus  is  used  in  the  west.  The  plants  used  as  tea  in 
divers  parts  deserve  examination:  the  casainey  called  South  Sea  tea 
tree,  is  obscurely  known,  but  has  long  been  famous  among  the  Indians. 

Many  vegetable  dyes  are  already  in  use,  both  among  the  Indians  and 
the  inhabitants ;  some  of  ihem  arc  also  recorded  by  writers,  but  a  collec- 
tion of  scattered  practice^  and  a  selection  of  the  best  in  every  kind,  are 
yet  wanted.  In  this  branch,  the  practice  of  other  countries  may  also  be 
adopted :  thus  the  rhus  toxicodendron  vemix,  varnish  tree,  poison  ash,  is 
probably  the  same  with  the  valuable  species  of  Japan. 

Saps,  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  barks,  may  be  useful  in  a  variety  of  modes; 
for  example — The  roots  of  eesculus  pavia,  scarlet  horse  ckesnutj  and  of 
jucca  fllamentosa,  sUk  grass,  are  used  for  soap;  chesnuts  can  be  prepared 
for  the  same  use.  The  two  kinds  of  myricaj  candle  berry  mjrrtle,  are 
known;  the  melia  azedarack  grows  in  the  south,  under  the  name  of  bead 
tree,  but  its  berries  are  not  yet  in  use  for  tallow,  as  in  Japan.  The 
.asclepias,  sUk-tDeedj  has  a  fine  white  down  in  its  pods,  which  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  carded  and  spun  into  very  good  wick-yam.  White  oaks 
abound,  an  extract  of  their  barks  might,  as  an  article  in  tanning,  be  a 
valuable  export. 

Vegetable  medicines  for  cattle  are  very  interesting;  a  critical  compar- 
ison of  European  treatises,  with  what  is  written  and  practised  in  America 
will  point  out  the  best. 
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The  beauties  of  the  American  flora  are  yet  die^layed  only  to  those 
admirers,  who  have  sought  them,  in  fields  and  woods  from  spring  to 
autumn,  in  northern  and  southern  climes,  in  the  grand  magniflora  and 
tho  humble  lily  of  the  valley.  Many  of  the  wild  flowers  would  adorn 
gardens,  and  embellish  groves  and  meadows:  but  a  great  part  of  these 
are  known  only  in  their  native  places;  and  some  have  not  even  obtained 
a  vernacular  name.  Flowery  shrubs  are  gradually  coming  into  more 
notice;  and  some  of  the  finest  will  endure  the  winter  of  Pennsylvania; 
the  chionanthus,  snow  drop,  fringe  tree,  calycanthus  floridus,  bignonia 
radicans,  trumpet  flower,  and  the  beautiful  Franklinia,  all  grow  well 
near  Philadelphia'.  Several  of  the  trees  most  agreeable  by  foliage,  bloom« 
or  lofty  growth,  have  a  spontaneous  wide  range,  and  others  will,  under  a 
skilful  hand,  pass  their  natural  limits.^' 

We  could  easily  swell  this  catalogue  with  the  names  of  a  hundred 
other  plants  to  which  various  and  powerful  medicinal  virtues  are  ascribed 
by  the  people.  We  could  add  to  it  the  herbs  which  are  cultivated,  as 
medicinal. — We  have  merely  attempted  a  brief  outline  of  the  most 
common  indigenous  medicinal  plants  of  the  valley.  Almost  every  family 
has  its  panacewn,  in  some  herb  or  plant,  which  that  family  has  exclusively 
experimented.  A  rich  harvest  for  experiment  is  yet  reserved  for  the 
scientific  botanist  and  physician. 

One  flowering  shrub,  the  .glory  of  the  vallies  and  declivities  of  the  Alle 
ghanies,  we  ought  not  to  omit.  It  is  a  species  of  laurel,  growing  in  com- 
pany with  the^laures  hurnilior,  or  sheep^s  bane,*^but  possessing  a  larger 
and  more  beautiful  foliage.  It  grows  in  large  clumps,  with  exquisitely 
formed  leaves  and  stems,  and  covers  thousands  of  acres  of  the  richer 
slopes  and  brook  sides  in  the  darkest  forests  of  the  Alleghanies.  It 
is  in  full  flower  in  mid-summer;  and  whoever  has  passed  their  wide 
ranges  at  that  season,  has  seen  in  tliese  mountain  solitudes  a  profusion 
of  large  clusters  of  these  splendid  flowers,  surpassing  all  comparison 
with  the  most  beautiful  flower  garden,  ancl  showing  great  extents  of 
these  dark  and  elevated  regions,  a  wilderness  of  blossoms,  filling  the 
mind  with  admiring  views  of  the  lonely  magnificence  of  nature. 

The  common  kinds  of  aquatic  plants  are  found  in  the  still  and  shallow 
waters  of  the  swamps;  particularly  a  beautiful  kind  of  water  lily,  highly 
fragrant,  and  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  nymphea  odorata,  which  we 
have  not  seen  here,  but  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  northern  regions 
of  the  valley.  A  singular  kind  of  aquatic  vegetation,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  fiction  of  floating  islands  of  vegetation  on  these  waters, 
is  seen  to  cover  great  extents  of  shallow  lakes  and  muddy  bayous.  It 
ai^teare,  indeed,  to  float  on  the  water;  and  great  masses  of ,it,  no  doubt, 
often  are  detached,  and  seen  floating,  as  though  there  were  no  roots 
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attached  to  the  soil  at  the  bottom.  But  we  have  examined  it,  and  found 
its  twiny  stem  of  many  yards  in  length,  bound  to  the  bottom  by  a 
thousand  fibrous  roots.  It  has  a  small,  beautiful,  elliptical  leaf,  and  a 
diminutive,  but  delicate  white  flower.  We  hai^e  sailed,  When  the  bow  of 
the  vessel  made  a  furrow  through  fields  of  this  curious  plant.  Under 
them  fishes  dart,  alligators  gambol,  and  in  the  proper  season,  multitudes 
of  water  fowls  are  seen,  pattering  their  bills  among  fhese  leaves.  We 
have  seen  this  plant  designated  by  the  name,  pisHa  stratioteS' 

Among  the  flowering  aquatic  plants,  there  is  one,  that  for  magnificence 
and  beauty  stands  unrivalled  and  alone.  We  have  seen  it  on  the  middle 
and  southern  wafers;  but  of  the  greatest  size  and  splendour  on  the  bayous 
and  lakes  of  the  Arkansas.  It  has  difierent  poptilar  names.  The  nppbr 
Indians  call  it  panocco.  It  is  designated  by  botanists  by  the  name 
nymphia  nelutnbo.  It  rises  from  a  root,  resembling  the  large  stump  of  a 
cabbage,  and  finom  depths  in  the  water,  from  two  or  three  to  ten  feet.  It 
has  an  elliptical,  smooth  and  verdant  leaf,  some  of  the  largest  being  of 
the  size  of  a  parasol.  These  muddy  bayous  and  stagnant  waters  are 
oflen  so  covered  with  leaves,  that  the  sandpiper  walks  abroad  on  the 
surface  of  them  without  dipping  her  feet  in  the  water. — The  flowers  are 
enlarged  copies  of  the  nymphia  odorata^  or  New  England  pond  lily. 
They  have  a  cup  of  the  same  elegant  conformation,  and  all  the  brilliant 
white  and  yellow  of  that  flower.  They  want  the  ambrosial  fragrance  of 
the  pond  lily ;  and  resemble  in  this  respect,  as  they  do  in  their  size,  the 
flowers  of  the  laurel  magnolia.  On  the  whole,  they  are  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  flowers,  that  we  have  seen.  They  have  their  home  in 
dead  lakes,  in  the  centre  of  cypress  swamps.  Musquitoes  swarm  above. 
Obscene  fowls  and  carrion  vultures  wheel  their  flight  over  them.  Alli~ 
gators  swim  among  their  roots;  and  moccasin  snakes  bask  on  their  leaves* 
In  such  lonely  and  repulsive  situations,  under  such  circumstances,  and 
for  such  spectators,  is  arrayed  the  most  gaudy  and  brilliant  display  of 
flowers  in  the  creation.  In  the  capsule  are  embedded  from  four  to  six 
acorn  shaped  seeds,  which  the  Indians  roast,  and  eat  when  green;  or  they 
are  dried,  and  eaten,  as  nuts,  or  are  pulverized  into  meal,  and  form  a  kind 
of  bread. 

We  have  seen  a  large  yellow  flower  on  the  arid  blufiSs  of  that  high 
limestone  wall,  that  runs,  like  a  huge  parapet,  between  St.  Genevieve 
and  Herculaneum,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  The  summit 
of  this  parapet  has  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  of  soil,  and  is  bare 
of  all  vegetation,  but  a  sparse,  seared  grass.  It  was  under  the  burning 
sun  of  July,  when  every  thing,  but  these  flowers,  was  scorched.  The 
cup  of  the  flower  was  nearly  half  the  size  of  (he  common  sunflower.  I^ 
rose  only  four  or  five  inches  from  the  soili  and  covered  it,  as  with  gilding* 
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We  have  seen  no  d^criptioo  of  this  stnicing  flower,  nor  hgyj?  we  seen  it. 
ensting  elsewhere. 

Mialetoe,  tisctts  alba.  This  is  a  parasitic  piant,  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  body  and  larger  limbs  of  trees, — most  frequeatly  the  syca- 
more and  the  elm.«  It  is  common  on  the  trees'  along  the  banks  of  the 
Oiiioy  from  Gindnnaii  to  New  Orleans.  The  bright  green  masses  of 
this  plant,  with  copious  clusters  of  tranqmrent,.  white  berries,  make  a 
▼ery  angular  appearance  in  winter,  when  seen  clinging  to  the  naked 
branehes.  This  is  the  plant,  to  which  the  Druids  were  said  to  pay 
divine  honors.  The  agglutinated  sfime  of  its  berries  is  used  for  bird 
lime. 

Long  moss,  tUlandn^  utneoides,  •  This  para»tic  and  singular  vegeta- 
tioii  is  first  seen  in  company  with  the  palmetto,  about  latitude  dSP,  It 
hangs  down  in  festoons,  like  the  twiny  stems  of  weeping  willow.  It 
attaches  itself  of  ch<»ce  to  the  cypress,  and,  after  that,  to  the  acacia^ 
These  pendent  wreaths  often  conceal  the  body  of  the  tree,  when  bare  of 
foliage,  to  such  a  degree,  that  little  is  seen,  but  a  mass  of  moss.  Waving 
in  the  ^nd,  they  attach  themselves  to  the  branches  of  other  trees,  and 
thus  sometimes  form  curtains  of  moss,  that  darken  the  leafless  forest  of 
winter.  They  are  in  oolcsr  of  a  darkish  gray,  and  many  yards  in  length. 
The  moss  bears  a  small,  trumpet-shaped  flower,  of  peach  blow  color, 
and  seeds  still  finer,  than  those  of  tobacco. — ^Associated,  as  it  naturally 
is,  with  marshy  and  low  alluvions,  where  it  grows  in  the  greatest  profu* 
sion,  and  with  the  idea  of  sickness,  this  dark  drapery  of  the  forest  has 
an  aspect  of  inexpressible  gloom.  It  is,  when  fresh,  a  tolerable  fodder 
for  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  deer  feed  upon  it  in  winter.  It  soon  dies 
OB  dead  trees.  Prepared,  something  after  the  manner  of  water  rotted 
hemp,  the  bark  is  decomposed,  and  the  flbre  remains,  flne,  black,  strongs 
elastic,  and  apparently  incorruptible.  In  this  state,  in  appearance  and 
elasticity  it  resembles  horse  hair,  and,  like  that,  is  used  for  mattresses. 
Most  of  the  people  in  the  lower  country  sleep  on  them,  and  they  ana 
becoming  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  upper  country.  The  Creoles 
make  various  articles  of  harnessing,  as  horse  collars,  and  saddle  stuffing, 
of  this  article.  For  these  purposes,  considerble  quantities  are  exported  to 
the  upholsterers  and  caniage  makers  in  the  Atlantic  country. 

To  the  eye  of  a  naturalist,  no  doubt,  the  infinite  varieties  of  plants 
and  flowers  in  the  forests  and  on  tlie  prairies,  that  distract  the  gaze  of  a 
common  observer,  and  confound  all  his  attempts  to  class  them,  may  all 
have  an  easy  arrangement,  ^a  local  habitation  and  a  name.^  To  another, 
an  attempt  to  class  them  would  at  firs^  seem  like  numbering  the  dn^s  of 
dew,  that  fidl  firom  theuL    The  friable  soil  of  the  western  country  does 
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not  naturally  cover  itself  with  the  fine  sward  of  the  northern  Atiantio 
oountry.  It  is  the  region  of  coarse  grass,  tall  flowering  plants,  witb 
gaudy  flowers;  and  to  ain  unpractised  eye,  presents  a  Flora  of  great 
variety.  We  have  not  presumed  to  give  the  above,  as  any  thing  moie 
than  the  sketch  of  a  catalogue.  Many  of  the  barks  of  the  trees  of  thi» 
valley  have  medicinal  qualities.  The  numbers^  forras  and  gigantic  heights 
of  these  weeds  and  plants  are  not  among  the  least  suipnaing  cuxiooities- 
to  an  observer  of  nature. 

The  following  are  among  the  garden  flowers,  more  particularly  of  the 
southern  regions. 

Jessamines,  whit^  cape,  Armenian  and  yellow.  Diflferent  kinds  of 
sensitive  plants,  Spanish  dagger.  Primrose,  Jonquils,  white  and  yellow 
Iris.  Blue  and  yellow  touch-me-not.  Violets.  Lilies.  Roses,  monthly^ 
perpetual,  moss,  scarlet,  white,  Damascus,  multiflora,  belL  Honeysuckle* 
Woodbine-  Flowering  pomegranate.  Bamboo.  Myrtle.  Altheas, 
white  and  red.  Crape  myrtle.  DaflbdiL  These  ate  the  common  flow- 
ers, where  they  are  not  curious  in  choice,  or  varieties."^ 

AifniAi;9.  We  deem  it  useless  to  go  into  detail  in  the  account  of 
animals,  which  this  country  has  in  common  with  those  east  of  tho  moun- 
tains. We  believe,  that  the  catamount,  a  ferocious  animal  formerly  seen 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  has  not  been  seen  west  of  the  mountains. 
There  is  a  much  greater  abundance,  if  not  variety,  of  the  deer  kind  here. 

The  milder  winters,  the  deeper  forests,  the  more  luxuriant  pastures, 
the  greater  abundance  and  variety  of  the  nut  and  acorn  bearing  trees,, 
the  more  multiplied  means  of  animal  subsistence,  would  give  reason  ta 
expect  a  greater  profusion  of  game.  Deer,  from  pairs  to  twenty  together, 
are  so  common  a  sight,  even  in  tlie  settled  country,  as  not  to  excite  much 
surprise. — Bears,  in  the  middle  and  settled  regions  of  the  valley,  are  not 
common ;  and  a  bear  hunt  is  there  a  matter  of  novelty  and  excitement. 
But  high  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  on  the  lower  courses  of 
the  latter  river  and  its  tributaries,  in  the  deep  cane  brakes  and  swamps, 
bears  still  breed,  and  range  in  security ;  and  the  planters  take  the  frequent 
amusement  of  hunting  them.  We  landed  at  the  cabin  of  a  settler,  be* 
tween  White  River  and  Arkansas,  who  showed  the  skins  of  twenty  bears, 
which  he  had  killed  that  season. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Illinois,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  southwest  of  the  Missouri,  on  the  Osage^  and  other  wooded  streams 
in  that  direction,  bears  are  still  hunted  for  their  skins  and  their  oiL 
Bear's  oil,  which  is  very  liquid,  transparent,  and,  when  not  rancid,  mild 

*  For  catalogue  of  plants  and  flowers,  see  AppeiMUZi  taMe  No.  UI. 
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and  agreeable  to  the  taste^  k  in  thoee  regions  extensively  used,  as  a  siib- 
slttate  for  butter.  The  hunters  ascend  the  streains  at  the  proper  season 
for  hunting  them,  and  pursue  Ae  bears  in  the  depth  of  the  lyildemeBSt 
They  remain  for  the  suromer  season  in  the  woods.  Late  in  autumn  they 
letum  with  beav  skins,  and  die  flesh  cured,  as  smoked  middlings  of  pork, 
and  not  unfrequently  as  fat.  The  oil  is  put  into  a  periogue;  and  we 
hate  seen  ^  hunter  paddling  one  periogue,  and  having  another  lashed  and 
balanced  alongside  full  of  oil. 

V^iison  is  an  important  article  of  food,  and  of  sale  in  most  of  the 
newer  villages  of  the  western  country.  The  markets  in  the  larger  towns 
are  sometimes  supplied  with  it.  It  furnishes  one  of  the  substantial  ele- 
ments in  the  subsistence  of  a  back  settler.  Hunting  the  deer  is  the 
standing  amusement  of  the  southern  plant^.  A  night  hunt  seldom  fails 
to  furnish  a  number  of  these  animals.  In  the  northern  regions,  and 
about  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  the  elk  takes  the 
place  of  the  deer*    The  moose  is  sometimes  seen  with  the  elk. 

In  the  vast  prairies  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and 
Red  River,  and  in  all  the  space  beyond  a  belt  of  a  hundred  leagues  fropi 
wlute  settlements,  where  they  are  not  seen,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  bufllilo  is  the  grand  object  of  hunting  and  subsistence  to  the  savages. 
The  flesh  is  the  chief  article  of  food,  not  only  of  the  Indians  of  those 
regions,  but  for  the  white  hunters  and  trappers.  The  skins  furnish  their 
dress,  and  the  couches,  the  seats,  and  the  ornamental  part  of  the  furni- 
ture of  their  cabins.  Tanned  and  stretched  on  tent  poles,  and  erected 
in  neat,  cone  shaped  tents,  they  shelter  the  savages  in  their  distant 
migrations  from  their  villages.  The  buffalo  robes  furnish  one  of  their 
most  important  articles  of  commerce.  Hunting  the  buffiilo  is  a  business 
of  great  solemnity,  and  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  savage  life. 
Every  person  engaged  in  it,  has  his  proper  post  of  honor,  and  his  point  of 
concert  with  the  rest.  The  Indians  used  to  hunt  with  bows  and  arrows, 
but  are  now  commonly  armed  with  yagers.  >  The  attack  is  generally  on 
horseback.  When  the  attacking  party  have  approached  the  drove,  the 
religious  rights  are  renewed,  and  the  cavalcade,  in  confidence  of  the  aid 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  dashes  upon  them.  To  be  successful,  the  horses 
must  be  both  fleet,  and  well  managed.  It  oAcn  happens,  that  the  older 
and  more  daring  animals  turn,  and  make  battle;  in  which  case,  tlicre  is 
danger  to  the  horse  of  being  gored,  and  of  the  rider  to*"  be  slain. — The 
animal,  in  its  agony  and  wrath,  is  terrible.  Sometimes,  when  feathered 
with  many  arrows,  or  pierced  with  many  balls,  it  becomes  a  question, 
who  has  slain  it.  But  there  are  so  many  witnesses,  the  wound,  among 
many,  that  was  mortal,  is  so  accurately  known,  and  it  is  so  vital  to 
their  peace,  that  all  this-  should  be  settled  by  precedent,  that  in  the 
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diTieion  of  the  spoil,  disputes  seldom  occur.  Every  part  of  the  animal 
is  prepared  in  some  way  for  use.  A  part  is  preserved  fresh,  for  imme- 
diate use.  The  fat  from  the  intestines  is  melted,  skimmed,  and  put  into 
bladders  for  future  use,  and  proves  an  agreeable  substitute  for  butter.  A 
protuberance  on  the  shoulders,  called  the  ^hump,^  is  the  choice  part. of 
the  animal.  The  return  of  such  a  party  from  a  Quccessful  hunt  is  a  season 
of  the  highest  savage  holiday.  The  skins,  inwrought  into  all  the  furni- 
ture of  their  domestic  establishment,  so  vital  to  their  comibrt,  and  the 
fluqpius  furnishing  their  principal  article  of  tmffie,  are  entrusted  for  pre- 
paration, as  are  all  their  more  laborious  kinds  of  drudgery,  to  the  squaws. 
This  is  a  very  material  part  of  Indian  labor.  The  method  of  preparing 
them  is  primitive  and  simple,  but  slow  and  laborious,  and  consists^  prin- 
cipally, in  smoking,  dryings  and  rubbing  them.  When  dressed,  they  are 
eofl,  pliant  and  durable.  By  the  juice  of  some  vegetable,  supposed  to  be 
sangmnaria  Canadensis,  £xed  by  a  process,  known  only  to  themselves, 
they  paint  lines,  figures  and  devices  on  the  bufialo  skins,  of  a  beaatifid 
red  color,  that  retains  a  durable  brilliance,  unchanged  by  the  sun  and 
air.  Among  these  animals,  as  among  domestic  ones,  there  are  the  di&r- 
enoes  of  size,  age,  and  beauty  and  deformity,  lean  and  fat.  The  males 
are  eatable  only  a  part  of  the  year,  and  the  cows  are  most  sought  for 
hunting,  as  an  article  of  food.  No  wild  animal  has  a  more  noble  appear- 
ance, than  a  full  grown  male  buffalo.  It  has  been  said,  that  they  are  of 
the  same  species  with  domestic  cattle.  From  the  habits,  as  well  as  the 
appearance  of  the  animal,  we  should  think  not.  The  color  is  generally 
of  a  brownish  gray,  and  much  of  the  wool,  or  hair,'  has  the  fineness  of  fur, 
and  by  the  English,  is  wrought  into  articles  of  a  beautiful  fabric,  which  is 
becoiqing  an  article  of  manufacture.  They  have  burly  heads,  covered 
with,  shaggy  wool;  and  the  long  and  erect  hair  prevails,  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  hump  beyond  the  fore  shoulders.  They  have  small  and  short 
horns,  not  more  than  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and,  compared  with 
domestic  cattle,  small  and  fierce  eyes;  and,  viewed  all  together,  have 
rather  a  savage  and  outlandish  appearance.  But,  in  fact,  they  are  the 
same  mild  animal  with  the  domestic  cattle;  are  easily  tamed  and  domes- 
ticated; and  the  animals,  that  spring  from  the  mixture  of  the  breeds,  are 
■aid  to  unite  the  valuable  properties  of  both.  Their  beef  is  generally 
preferred  to  that  of  the  domestic  ox.  The  range  of  this  animal  used  to 
extend  over  all  the  valley.  The  eyes  of  the  patriarchal  ^resideniers,'  who 
first  fixed  themselves  in  the  unbroken  wilderness,  as  they  relate,  how 
they  used  to  see  countless  numbers  of  these  animals  scouring  the  tbicfc^ts^ 
brighten  in  the  rdation,  and  view  the  present  order  of  things,  which  have 
driven  these  animals  far  to  the  west,  with  the  regrets  of  hunters. 
The  whites,  wherever  they  have  fixed  themselves,  have  waged  upon  them 
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a  gratuitoufl  war  of  exierroination;  and  these  innocent,  tiseful  and  ncbk 
animals  inatinetiTely  fly  their  footsteps.  They  remain  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  savages,  who  kill  no  more  of  them,  than  subsistence  or  profit  requires. 
The  white  hunters  have  destroyed  them  for  their  tongues  only.  They 
still  range  from  Red  River  of  the  norik  to  the  populous  regions  of  Mexi- 
oo,«— but  let  the  smallest  settlement  of  whites  be  fixed  in  their  vicinity 
and  the  animals  soon  interpose  a  line  of  an  hundred  leagues  of  demarca^ 
tion  between  them  and  Iheir  enemies. 

On  the  northern  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  between  that  river  and 
the  lakes,  the  muskrat  and  otter  are  taken  in  great  nun^Mis  for  their 
furs.  The  flesh  of  &e  mushrat  is  prized  in  these  regions  by  the  Indians, 
as  a  delicacy.  We  have  been  present  at  these  highly  flavored  repasts, 
when  the  pecuhar  smell  of  the  animal  perfumed  the  cabin. 

At  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Yellowstone,  Platte,  White 
Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  and  on  all  their  tributaries,  that  have  courses 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  great  object  of  pursuit,  both  by  the  hunters 
and  trappers,  white  and  savage,  is  the  beaver.  It  is  the  chief  source  of 
gain  to  the  savages;  their  dependence  for  their  supply  from  the  whites  of 
aims,  ammunition,  blankets,  strouding,  traps,  whiskey,  and  all  objects  of 
necessity  and  desire.  To  these  lonely  and  sequestered  regions,  repair 
bnndreds  of  white  hunters,  who  hunt  for  subsistence,  and  trap  for  gain* 
They  make  their  way  in  companies  of  armed  partnerships,  fitted  out,  as 
a  kind  of  guerillas.  Sometimes  a  pair  of  sworn  friends  hunt  together. 
There  are  not  a  few,  who  repair  alone  to  these  solitary  streams  and 
mountains.  Outlawry,  avarice,  necessity,  and  appetite  for  lawless  and 
unrestrained  and  unwitnessed  roving,  constant  exposure  and  danger,  the 
absolute  need  of  relying  alone  upon  their  own  personal  strength  and 
resources,  create  a  very  singular  compound  of  astonishing  quickness  of 
perception,  and  a  reckless  confidence  in  their  own  prowess.  We  have 
seen  more  than  one  hunter  of  this  cast  incurably  attached  to  a  solitude 
of  labor  and  danger,  compared  with  which  Robinson  Crusoe's  scgoum  on 
his  island  was  but  a  mere  pastoral  experiment.  They  furnish'  an  impres- 
sive proof  that  there  is  no  mode  of  life  intrinsically  so  repulsive  aod 
painful,  but  man  may  become  reconciled  to  it  by  habit.  A  lonely  hunter, 
east  upon  the  elements,  with  nothing  but  prairies  and  mountains  in  view, 
without  bread  or  salt,  and  every  hour  in  jeopardy  from  beasts  and  savages, 
amidst  scenery  and  dangers,  Uiat  would  naturally  tend  to  raise  the  heart 
to  God,  trusting  to  no  divinity,  but  his  knife  and  his  gun,  building  all 
his  plans  for  the  Aitnre  on  his  traps,  regarding  the  footstep  of  man 
imprinted  in  the  sand  an  object  of  calculating  apprehension,  and  almost 
equally  dreading  the  face  of  the  white  man  and  the  savage,  in  situations 
thus  lonely  and  exposed,  braves  the  heat  of  summer  and  >the  ices  of 
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wintefy  the  grizzly  bear,,  and  robbere  of  his  own  race,  and  the  savages, 
for  years.  Wheahe.has  collected  a  sufficient  number  of  packs  of  beaver, 
he  falls  a  hollow  tree,  slides  it  into  some  Hill  mountain  stream*  and 
paddles  down  the  Ihousand  leagues  of  the  Missouri,  and.  is  seen  bustling 
about  the  streets  of  St.  Iiouis,  to  make  bargains  for  his  furs.  There  are 
very  simple  and  obvious  marks,  by  which  to  class  these  packs,  according 
to  their  quality  and  value.  The  more  northern  the  range  of  the  animal, 
the  more  valuable  is  the  fur,*  and  in  the  same  ^parallel,  those  that  live  in 
mountain  steams  are  more  valuable,  than  those  that  live  on  plains. 
The  habits  of  this  valnable  and  social  anim&l  are  well  known,  and  are 
llie  same  in  this  region,  as  elsewhere^  The  packs  are  rated  by  the 
pound,  and  pass  in  many  places,  as  a  substitute  for  money.  They  are, 
in  fact,  the  cir6ulating  medium  of  Canadian  and  Missouri  hunters, 
courreurs  du  beis^  and  many  tribes  of  savages.  St.  Louis  is  the  centre 
of  the  fur  trade  in  this  valley. 

Gray,  grizzly,  or  white  bear,  ursus  arctieus.  His  range  is  on  the  upper 
cptirses  of  the  Missouri,  and  its  tributaries,  and  along  the  bases  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  brown  bear,  except  under  ps^rticular  circum- 
stances, does  not  face  man.  But  this  terrible  aninoal,  so  far  from  fearing 
or  flying,  pursues  him,  having  less  fear  of  him,  than  any  other  beast  of 
prey.  Indian  warriors,  in  their  vaunting  war  songs,  when  they  perform 
what  is  called  ^striking  the  post,^  or  rating  the  bravery  of  their  exploits, 
recount  having  slain  one  of  these  animals,  as  no  mean  exploit,  and,  in 
fact,  as  not  inferior  to  having  slain  a  human  enemy.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  strongest  animals  of  prey,  being  out  of  comparison  larger, 
than  the  brown  bear.  Lewis'  and  Clark  give  the  dimensions  of  one, 
slain  by  their  party  towards  the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  It  measured 
round  the  head  three  feet  five  inches;  round  the  neck  three  feet  eleven 
inches;  length  eight  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half;  round  the  fore  leg  one 
foot  eleven  inches;  length  of  talons  four  inches  and  a  half!  The 
weight  is  sometimes  nearly  thirteen  hundred  pounds.  Like  the  lion  and 
the  tiger  on  the  African  deserts,  he  reigns,  the  ferocious  tyrant  of  these 
solitudes.  The  Crow  Indians  and  the  Groi  ventres,  who  live  in  the 
range  of  this  animal,  have  lost  many  of  their  bravest  warriors  by  him. 
The  white  hunters  are  shy  of  attacking  him,  except  in  companies;  and 
many  have  been  destroyed  in  the  attempt.  The  skin  of  those  in  the 
more  northern  regions  is  very  valuable.  It  is  rated  in  value  from  thirty 
to  fifty  dollars.  Fortunately  he  is  not  very  swift;  and  as  he  usually  ran- 
ges in  the  timbered  regions,  and,  unlike  the  brown  bear,  does  not  climb, 
hunters  fly  him  by  mounting  a  tree. 

Panther,  by  the  French  called  tigre,  is  a  ferocious  animal  of  the  cat 
femily.    They  range  the  forests,  over  all  this  valley.    They  are  of  the 
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Bizeof  the  InxgeBi  dogSy  of  a  daikish  gray  color,  marked  with  black  spots. 
Tbey  are  in  shape  much  like  the  (domestic  cat,  with  short  legs,  large 
paws,  and  long  talons.  Their  head,  too,  resembles  that  of  a  cat,  with 
whiskers  not  quite  so  long  in  proportion.  They  purr  in  the  same  way, 
when  they  are  in  good  humor,  and  seem  to  have  all  the  habits  of  the  .cat* 
We  have  often  heard  their  wild,  nocturnal  cry  at  the  commencement  of' 
twitight  in  the  forests.  They  are  dangerous  when  wounded,  and  under 
particular  circumstances  have  been  known  to  attack  a  man.  They  conceal 
themselves  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  .thence  dart  upon4heir  prey. 
They  peldom  fail  to  attack  a  child,  should  they  meet  him  alone.  In  the 
country  west  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  there  is  sometimes  seen  an  animal 
of  this  kind,  but  much  larger,  than  the  panther.  We  saw  a  skin  of  this 
animal,  killed,  we  believe,  not  fiur  from  Natchez,  and  it  was  the  size  of 
a  leopard's  skin,  and  of  a  color,  intermediate  between  the  spots  of  the 
leopard  and  the  stripes  of  the  African  tiger' — ^There  has,  probably, 
been  exaggeration,  as  to  the  size  and  numbers  of  these  animals,  in  the 
accounts  that  haveheen  published  of  them.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  an  animal  of  the  panther  species,  of  great  size  and  fierceness,  ranges 
these  forests,  probably  an  occasional  visitor  from  the  Mexican  regions. 

Wdf.  There  are  two  species  that  are  common — the  gray,  large, 
ferest  wolf,  and  the  prairie  wolf.  We  should  judge  the  former  to  be  lar- 
ger than  the  Atlantic  wolf.  We  encountered  an  uncommonly  large  one, 
in  the  forests  between  Natchitoches  and  the  Sabine.  A  very  large  dog 
cxHild  not  be  brought  to  advance  towards  him,  and  he  sat  and  eyed  us,  at 
a  few  rods  distance. 

.  The  prairie  wolf  is  of  a  lighter  gray,  and  not  more  than  half  the  size 
.of  the  former.  They  have  sharper  noses,  and  a  form  more  resernbling 
that  of  a  fox.  They  are  bold,  fierce,  cunning  and  mischievous  animals, 
and,  in  th^  bark  and  howl,  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  domestic 
dog.  They  sometimes  travel  in  packs  on  the  prairies.  We  have  often 
heard  their  shrill  and  ^harp  bark  by  night,  from  a  cabin  on  the  prairies. 
It  was  evidently  a  note  of  defiance  to  the  dogs  of  the  house.  The  latter 
retreat  towards  the  cabin,  evidencing  fear,  and  diminishing  their  bark  to 
a  whine,  and  finally  pawing  at  the  door  for  admission  witliin.  They  are. 
a  most  annoying  scourge  to  the  farmer,  and,  in  fact,  the  greatest  impedi- 
ment to  the  raising  of  sheep  on  the  prairies. 

All  the  American  varieties  of  foxes,  porcupines  and  rabbits  are  com- 
mon ;  the  latter  so  much  so,  as  to  be  exceedingly  annoying  to  gardens 
and  young  nurseries.  They  breed  in  vast  numbers  in  the  patches  of 
hazles  and  vines,  and  skirt  the  prairies  and  barrens.  Raccoons  are  very 
troublesome  to  com  fields,  and  it  is  a  sport,  preparatory  to  more  serious 
hunting,  for  boys  to  sally  out,  and  take  them  by  night. 
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Woodcfauckfi  and  oppossama  abound,  and  are  generally^  so  fat,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  reacb  their  burrows,  if  overtaken  at  a  little  distance  from 
them.  These  animaJs  are  called  by  the  French,  ^cochons  du  baisJ* 
They  scald  off  the  hair,  and  dress  them,  as  roasting  pigs,  and  consider 
them  a  great  delicacy.  The  singdlar  formation  of  the  oppossum  is  too 
well  known,  to  need  description;  but  they  have  one  habit,  that  we  have 
not  seen  described.  They  seem  to  be  lazy,  reckless  and  stupid  animals^ 
and  prove,  that  the  ptofpundest  dissimulation  may  consist  with  the 
greatest  apparent  stupidity.  It  is  familiar  to  every  one,  who  has  often' 
seen  this  animal,  that  when*  you  come  upon  it,  at  any  distance  from  its 
shelter,  whieh  is  a  hollow  tree  or  log,  instead  of  retreating  for  that  shelter, 
it  turns  on  its  side,  throws  out  ifs  legs  and  settles  its  body,  its  eyes,  and 
its  features  into  the  supineness  of  death.  Observers  hare  remarked* 
that  the  imitation  is  perfect  in  every  part  of  the  body,  hut  the  tail,  and 
that  this  retaind  a  Itvicg  and  elastic  coil,  that  only  appertains  to  life- 
Even  the  instinctive,  shrewdness  of  the  dog  is  at  fault:  for  he  applies  his 
nose  to  the  animal,  and  turns  it  over,  and  passes  it  by  as  dead.  This 
astonishing  trait  of  the  instinct,  or  reasoning  of  this  sluggish  animal,  is 
transferred  by  a  figure  -to  men.  In  the  common  parlance  of  the  country, 
any  one,  who  counterfeits  sickness,  or  dissembles  strongly  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose,  is  said  to  be  'possuming.' 

Squirrels.  Gray,  black,  chesnut,  and  all  the  smaller  varieties  of  this 
animal  abound.  There  is  no  part  of  the  valley,  where  they  do  not  prey 
upon  com  fields,  adjacent  to  woods,  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  in  autumn, 
farmers  will  not  consider  it  an  object  to  furnish  a  boy  with  gun,  powder 
and  lead,  on  condition,  that  he  will  shoot  only  aboiit  their  corn  fields.  It 
is  a  clteering  ^tetacle  in  autumn,  to  walk  in  the  beech  and  hickory 
bottoms,  where  you  may  oflen  siee,  at  one  view,  half  a  dozen  of  these 
active  and  proud  little  anin^als,  flourishing  their  erect  and  spread  tails, 
barking  defiance  at  you,  or  each  other,  and  skipping,  as  if  by  the  aid  of 
wings,  from  branch  to  branch.  It  is  a  fact,  to  which  we  can  bear  ocular 
testimony,  that  they  cross  rivers;  at  some  times  swimming;  at  other  times 
on  a  chip,  or  jnece  of  bark,  raising  and  spreading  their  tails,  by  way  of 
satL  It  often  happens  to  these,  as  to  other  inexperienced  navigators, 
that  they  spread  too  much  canvass,  and  are  overset,  and  drowned.  It  is 
related,  as  having  happened  in  the  year  1811,  that  they  emigrated  from 
the  north  towards  the  south  by  thousands,  and  with  a  front  of  some  regu- 
liMrity,  along  the  lower  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  the  whole  front  of 
Indiana.    Thousands  woe  drowned,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Ohio. 

The  skunk  is  common,  and  is  oftener  met,  than  east  of  the  mountains; 
but  in  other  respects  is  the  same  bold  animal,  and  possessing  the  same 
reliattce  upon  his  peculiar  kmd  of  defence. 
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Gopher,  a  species  of  mole,  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  common  field 
mole.  It  burrows  in  the  prairies;  and  there  are  immense  tracte  covered 
with  the  little  hillocks  made  by  the  earth  which  tliey  have  dug  from  their 
borrows*  They  have  an  exquisitely  sdil,  fine  fur,  of  cerulean  color;  and 
they  have  on  each  side  of  their  jaws  a  pouch,  or  skinny  ba£[,  of  consider^ 
Me  size,  which  is  usually  seen  distended  with  the  dirt  which  they  are 
transporting  from  their  holes.  They  prey  on  the  bulbous  roots  of  flowers, 
CD  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  and  are  particularly  destructive  to 
young  orchards,  killing  the  trees  by  gnawing  off  a  complete  circle  of 
bark  round  the  body,  near  the  roots.  The  mounds  which  they  raise,  are 
flerious  impediments  in  the  way  of  driving  carts  and  carriages  over  the 
theatre  of  their  operations. 

An  animal  confounded  with  this,  but  not  the  same,  inhabits  the  shores 
along  the  Gulf  of  Me^uco,  and  is  called  the  salamander.  It  is  of  the 
aisee,  and  in  some  respects,  the  appearance  of  a  common  rat.  It  is  never 
seen  abroad  by  day.  It  ia  a  fierce  and  fighting  little  animal,  when  over- 
taken in  its  burrows,  and  the  wounds  inflicted  with  its  teeth  severe. 

Elk.  Large  flocks  of  these  animals  are  found  in  the  northern  limits 
of  the  range  of  the  buffalo.  To  our  view,  an  elk  is  no  more  than  a  very 
lai^  deer,  something  exceeding  the  height  of  a  common  horse.  Their 
flesh  has  the  same  flavor  as  common  venison.  Their  habits  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  deer.  In  the  country  where  they  range,  hunting  them  is 
an  object  with  the  Indians,  only  secondary  to  that  of  hunting  the  buffalo. 
We  have  never  seen  the  moose  in  this  country;  but  it  is  found  in  the 
northern  and  nordiwestem  regions. 

Antelope,  a  kind  of  mountain  deer,  seen  bounding  on  the  summits  of 
the  highest  and  most  precipitous  bills  at  the  sources  of  the  Missouri. — 
They  are  described  as  being  very  fleet  and  beautiful  animals,  and  their 
fleah  is  preferred  to  that  of  4he  common  deer.  Timid  as  they  are,  their 
excessive  curiosity  lures  them  to  their  destruction.  They  gaze  upon 
man,  until,  as  if  charmed ,  they  seem  arrested  to  the  spot,  and  in  this  way 
are  sometimes  killed. 

Mountain  sheep,  an  animal,  that,  like  the  former,  inhabits  mountains, 
choosing  for  its  range  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  at  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri.  They  have  horns  of  prodigious  size;  and  are  rather  larger 
than  the  deer.  They  are  covered  with  a  wool,  like  fur,  in  some  parts 
white,  and  in  others  brownish.  Their  range  is  so  solitary,  and  difficult 
of  access,  that  they  are  not  often  killed. 

Prairie  dog,  areUmy  Uidovieiana.  This  animal  has  received  its  absurd 
Daoie  from  the  supposed  similarity  of  its  peculiar  cry,  or  note,  to  the 
balking  of  a  dog.  In  other  respects  there  is  little  resemblance  to  that 
animal.    It  is  of  reddish  brown  color,  interspersed  with  some  grey  and 
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black.  Tlie  color  of  tbe  underside  of  the  body  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
skunk.  It  has  rather  a  wide  and  large  head,  short  ears,  black  whiskers, 
and  a  sharp  and  compressed  nose.  It  something  exceeds  twice  the  size 
of  a  common  gray  squirrel.  One  of  them  measured  from  (he  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  nineteen  inches.  Like  the  beaver  they 
are  social  and  gregarious,  living  on  the  dry  prairies  in  large  communities, 
some  of  which  occupy  a  circuit  of  miles.  They  live  in  burrows;  and 
at  the  entrance  there  is  a  mound,  formed  by  the  earth  which  they  bring 
up  in  the  excavation.  In  whatever  direction  they  move,  they  have  well 
beaten  highways,  from  which  every  impediment  is  carefully  removed. 
There  are  several  occupants,  probably  all  of  the  same  family,  of  one  bur- 
row.  In  mild  weather  they  are  seen  sporting  about  the  mouths  of  their 
habitations,  and  seem  to  have  much  of  the  sprightliness,  activity,  and 
spirit  of  defiance  of  the  squirrel.  At  the  apprehended  approach  of  danger 
they  raise  that  peculiar  bark,  from  which  they  have  derived  their  name. 
On  the  nearer  approach  of  danger  they  relinquish  their  vaporing,  and 
retreat  to  their  dens.  They  are  said  seldom  to  require  drink,  and  to  re* 
main  torpid  in  their  burrows  through  the  winter.  When  overtaken  away 
from  its  home,  this  little  animal  shows  Sll  the  impotent  fierceness  of  a 
small  cur.  But  when  taken,  it  easily  domesticates.and  becomes  gentle 
and  afl^tionate.* 

•  Bums.  This  valley,  embracing  all  the  vai^eties  of  the  climate  of  the 
country  east  of  the  mountains,  might  be  supposed  to  have  the  same  birds, 
and  those  birds  the  same  habits.  The  fonner  is  true,  and  the  latter  is 
not.  We  have  noted  no  birds  in  the  Atlantic  country  th»t  we  have,  not 
seen  here.  We  have  many  that  are  not  seen  there;  and  those  that  are 
common  to  both  regions  have  not  tbe  same  habits  here  as  there.  We 
have  no  doubt,  that  cultivation  and  the  habitancy  of  civilized  men  affect 
the  habits,  and  even  the  residence  of  birds.  Tliere  are  many  in  the  more 
populous  and  cultivated  regions  beyond  the  mountains,  that  seem  to  be- 
long to  orchards  and  gardens,  and  that  appear  to  exult  and  be  at  home 
only  in  the  midst  of  fruit  arbors,  and  groves  reared  by  art  and  luxury. 
It  is  remarked  in  the  more  populous  and  cultivated  districts  of  the  West 
that  in  proportion  as  the  wilderness  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  apple, 
pear,  peach,  and  plum  trees,  and  fruit  gardens,  the  birds,  which  cheered 
the  infancy  of  the  immigrants,  and  whose  notes  are  associated  in -recol- 
lection with  the  charms  of  youthful  existence,  and  the  tender  remem- 
brances of  the  natal  spot,  and  a  distant  and  forsaken  country,  are  found 
among  the  recent  orchards.  Every  immigrant,  especially  who  was  reared 
in  New  England,  remembere  the  magpie,  or  boblink,  the  bird  of  half- 

*For  eatalofue  of  beasn,  lee  Appendix,  table  No.  TV, 
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fbrmed  leaves,  of  planting,  and  the  freshness  of  spring^  He  lemembefA 
lo  have  heard  them  chattering  in  the  woods,  almost  to  tiresomeness.— 
They  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  middle  and  northern  regions  of  this 
▼alley.  They  are  seldom  heard  to  sing,  and  are  only  known  by  the  lover 
of  nature,  who  hears  in  the  air,  as  they  pass  over  his  head,  the  single 
note  which  they  utter  at  the  East,  when  they  are  leaving  that  country. 
Some  years  since,  in  Missouri,  we  saw  a  number  of  the  males  gathered 
on  a  spray,  in  the  midst  of  a  low  prairie,  of  a  sunny  morning,  after  a 
white  frost.  They  were  chattering  away  in  their  accustomed  style.-— 
But  they  did  but  half  carry  out  the  song  that  we  used  to  hear  in  the 
meadows  of  New  England,  leaving  a  painful  break  .in  the  middle,  and 
reminding  us  of  the  beautiful  passage  in  the  Psalms,  touching  the  exiles 
on  the  streams  of  Babylon. 

Robin,  turdus  ndgratwrius.  The  robin  red-breast,  in  the  northmi 
Atlantic  country,  is,  more  than  any  other,  the  bird  of  orchards  and  gar* 
dens,  and  is  there  almost  identified  with  the  domestic  affections  of  man. 
This  delightful  bird,  in  many  places  protected  from  the  gun  by  public 
feeling,  sings  there  such  an  unpretending  and  yet  sweet  song,  that  the 
inhabitants  need  not  regret  wanting  the  nightingale.  In  the  West  this 
bird  makes  annual  visits  \  and  is  seen  in  the  autumn,  the  winter  and  spring, 
but  never,  at  least  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  valley,  in  the  summer. 
Thousands  winter  in  Louisiana,  and  perch  by  night  in  the  thick  cane 
brakes,  and  are  killed  with«  stick.  In  the  middle  regions,  they  visit  tlie 
country  in  the  autumn,  to  feed  on  the  berries  of  the  spice  wood,  2atirtft 
benginn.     They  are  recently  heard  beginning  to  sing  in  the  orchards. 

The  thrasher,  turdua  rvfua;  the  perwink,  turduM  fuscw;  and  the  blue 
bird,  are,  in  numbers,  habits,  and  song,  as  at  the  North,  except  that  the 
blue  bird  is  heard  every  pleasant  day  through  the  winter.  The  splendid 
plumage,  .the  bold  habits,  and  the  shrill  scream  of  the  blue  jay,  are  alike 
familiar  to  the  woods  of  Canada  and  the  Sabine. 

Mocking  bird,  turdus  orpheusj  vel  polygloUuSj  is  seen  in  the  middle 
and  southern  Atlantic  States;  but  is  far  more  frequent  in  this  valley. — 
I^  S^Jy  voluble,  and  jerky  note,  imitating  that  of  all  other  birds,  and 
Iteaid  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  renders  it  a  delightful  tenant  of  the 
southern  woods.  It  breeds  in  thorn  bushes,  and  among  the  arbors  of  the 
briar  vines;  and  delights  to  sit  on  the  tops  of  chimnies,  darting  perpen* 
dicahuiy,  as  if  in  a  frolic,  high  into  the  air  above,  and  descending  by  the 
nme  movement,  singing  its  gayest  strain  all  the  while.  It  is  a  bird  of  sc/ber 
plumage,  and  from  its  delicate^'structure,  rather  difficult  to  rear  in  a  cage. 

Kedbird,  car^UnaJu  Vtrginiana,  The  range,  frequency,  and  habits 
of  this  most  beautifiii  bird  are  the  same  with  the  former.  Its  note  has 
but  little  range.    We  hanre  not  heard  it  jriiig  more  than  ive  notes;  bat 
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its  whistle  is  clear,  mellow  and  delightful.  It  appears  not  to  regard 
orchards,  or  human  habitancy,  but  pours  its  song  in  the  deep  forests. — 
The  traveller  is  cheered,  as  he  rides  along  the  bottoms,  especially  in  sunny 
mornings,  afler  frosts  in  the  winter,  by  hearing  this  song  softening  the 
harsh  screaming  of  the  jay.  The  male,  after  moulting,  is  of  a  roost 
brilliant  scarlet,  with  a  fine  crest,  and  a  bill  of  tlie  appearance  of  ivory. 

Nightingale  sparrow,  frvngtUa  mdodiaj  a  very  diminutive  sparrow, 
with  plain  plumage,  but  pours  from  its  little  throat  a  powerful  song,  like 
tiiat  of  the  nightingale.  In  the  southern  regions  of  the  valley,  like  the 
mocking  bird,  this  bird  sings  through  the  warm  nights  of  summer,  except 
during  the  darkness  and  the  dawn  of  morning. 

Goldfinch,  htrdus  aurocapUlus,  We  have  doubted,  if  this  were  the 
same  bird  with  that,  so  called,  in  the  Atlantic  country.  It  is  not  so 
brilliant  in  plumage,  and  has  not  exactly  the  same  whistle;  but  is  here  a 
gay  and  cheering  bird  in  appearance  and  note.  It  builds  the  same  hang- 
ing nest,  with  the  bird,  so  called,  at.  the  north. 

Parroquet,  psitiacus  CaroUmensis.  These  are  birds  of  the  parrot 
class,  seen  from  latitude  40^  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Their  food  is  the 
fruit  of  the  sycamore,  and  their  retreat  in  the  hollow  of  that  tree.  They 
are  a  very  voracious  bird,  preying  on  apples,  grapes,  and  figs,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruit.  They  fly  in  large  flocks,  and  are  seen  in  greatest  numbers 
before  a  storm,  or  a  great  change  in  the  weather.  They  hq||A'.v>ked,  ivory 
IhIIs,  a  splendid  mixture  of  burnished  gilding  and  green  dJK^t^heads,  and 
tlieir  bodies  are  soft  and  yet  brilliant  green.  Their  cry.  ^^S^^  "^  ^J^^Sy 
IB  shrill  and  discordant.  They  are  said  to  perch,  byjAm^nijr  their 
bfl)  to  a  branch.  When  they  are  taken,  they  make  lUkpFand  their 
hooked  bill  pounces  into  the  flesh  of  their  enemy.  They  are  very  annoy- 
ing to.  firuit  orchards,  and  in  this  respect  a  great  scourge  to  the  farmer. 
We  have  seen  no  bird  of  the  size,  with  plumage  so  brilliant.  They 
impart  a  singular  magnificence  to  the  forest  prospect,  as  they  are  seen 
darting  through  the  foKage,  and  among  the  white  branches  of  the 

sycaniore. 

Owls.    A  great  many  varieties  of  this  bird  are  found  here.    Their 

hooting  and  screaming,  in  every  variety  of  tone  and  sound,  often  imita- 
ting the  cry  of  human  distress  and  laughter,  and  sometimes  the  shrieks 
of  a  babe,  are  heard  over  all  this  valley  in  the  deep  forests  and  bottoms. 
We  have  heard  forty  at  a  time  on  the  lower  courses  of  the  MiasiaBippi. 

Among  the  varieties  of  the  hawk  and  eagle  class,  the  bald  eagle  is 
often  seen  soaring  above  the  diffii^  or  the  deep  imsts. 

Swans,  geese,  ducks  of  a  great  many  kinds,  henms,  cormorants, 
pelicans  and  sand-hill  cranes,  are  the  common  and  well  known  migra- 
ting water  finvls  of  this  country.— -Ilie  noise  of  their  oountless  flocks^ 
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as  timj  journey  Uirough  the  air  in  the  sfxring,  to  the  sources  of  the  great 
liven  and  Ifdces,  and  in  autumn,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  one  of  the 
most  fiuniliar  sounds  to  the  ear  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  West,  and  is  one 
of  his  strongest  and  pleasantest  associations  with  spring  and  autumn. 
The  noise  of  migrating  geese  and  ducks,  at  those  periods,  is  also  familiar 
to  the  ear  ci  an  Atlantic  inhabitant*  That  of  the  swans,  pelicans  and 
cnnes  is  peculiar  to  this  valley.  The  swan  is  well  known  for  its  stateli- 
Dsas  and  brilliant  white.  Its  migrating  phalanxes  are  in  perfectly  regular 
Ibfms,  as  are  those  of  the  geese.  They  sometimes  join  forces,  and  fly 
intermixed  with  each  other.  Th6ir  noise,  on  the  wing,  is  like  the  distant 
aomid  of  a  trumpet  They  are  killed  on  the  rice  lakes  at  the  north,  in  the 
Mnnmer,and  in  the  Chilf  and  its  neighboring  waters  in  the  winter.  The 
jonnger  ones  are  as  fine  for  the  table,  as  geese.  The  older  ones  are 
coarse  and  tough.    They  are  of  use  for  their  fine  quills,  feathers  and  down. 

Sand-hill  crane,  grus  Canadensis^  is  a  fine,  stately  bird,  as  majestic 

in  the  water,  as  a  swan,  and  considerably  taller;  of  a  perfectly  sleek, 

oompaet  and  oily  plumage,  of  a  fine  grayish  white  color.    They  are  seen 

in  countless  numberB,  and  not  being  of  sufficient  use  to  be  the  pursuit 

of  the  gunner,  they  probably  increase.     We  have  seen  in  the  prairie 

between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  at  the  point  of  junction,  acres 

covered  with  them,  in  the  spring  and  autumn.    They  seem,  at  a  distance 

like  immense  droves  of  sheep.     They  migrate  in  company  with  the 

pelieaas;  and  it  is  an  interesting  spectacle,  that  during  their  migrations 

they  are  seen  foe  days  together,  sailing  back  and  forward  in  the  upper 

regions  ci  the  air,  apparently  taking  the  amusement  of  flying  evolutions, 

and  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  deep  cry,  which  is  heard  distinctly, 

whan  the  flocks  are  so  high  in  the  air,  as  not  to  be  seen,  br  only  seen 

when  their  white  wings  are  discerned,  as  specks  of  snow,  from  their 

being  in  a  particular  position  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  pelican  is  a  singular  water  fowl,  with  an  ivory  bill,  extremely 
wiute  phunage,  laiger  in  appearance,  but  not  so  heavy,  as  a  full  grown 
CSanadian  goose.  They  frequent  the  lakes  and  sand  bars  of  the  rivers, 
daring  their  migrations,  in  inconceivable  numbers.  Flocks  of  them, 
reaching  a  mile  in  length,  passing  over  the  villages,  are  no  unusual  spec- 
tacle. Below  their  beak,  or  bilU  they  have  a  pouch,  or  bag,  which  will 
oonfain,  it  is  said,  two  quarts.  In  the  autumn,  when  associated  with 
the  swans,  geese,  brants,  ducks,  cranes  and  loons,  on  the  sand  bars  of  the 
rivers,  from  their  incessant  vociferousness,  they  are  very  annoying  com- 
paniens  to  the  imnates  of  boats,  who  He  to,  and  wish  to  find  sleep. 

This  being  a  country  of  long  rivers,  of  frequent  lakes  and  bayous,  and 
doggidi  waters,  and  marshy  inlets  of  the  sea,  on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  it 
would  be  ezpeetod^  as  is  the  fact,  that  it  would  be  the  home  of  vast  num- 
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bers  and  varieties  of  water  fowls.  No  waters  on  the  globe  show  greater 
numbers  and  varieties,  than  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  winter,  when 
these  fowls  take  shelter  in- the  bayous,  swamps  and  prairies  of  Louisianai 
they  are  killed  in  great  numbers  by  the  French  and  Indians.  Water 
fowls  are  abundant  and  cheap  in  all  the  markets.  Their  feathers  and 
quills  are  an  object  of  some  importacce  in  oommeroe.  From  the  double 
annual  migrations  of  the  water  fowls,  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  legioos 
of  the  valley  have  biennial  harvests  of  them. 

Pigeons  sometimes,  are  seen  in  great  flocks.  Their  social  and  grega* 
rious  habits  incline  them  to  roost  together,  and  their  places  of  resort  axe 
called  'pigeon  roosts.'  In  these  places  they  settle  on  all  the  trees  for  a 
considerable  distance  round,  in  such  numbers,  as  to  break  off  the  branches. 

Turkey,  meleagria  gaUipavo.  The  wild  turkey  is  a  fine,  laige  bird 
of  brilliant,  blackish  plumage.  It  breeds  with  the  domestic  one;  and 
when  the  latter  is  reared  near  the  range  of  the  former,  it  is  sure  to  be 
enticed  into  the  woods  by  it.  In  some  places  they  are  so  numerous,  as  to 
be  easily  killed,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  people.  We  have  seen  more  than 
an  hundred  driven  from  one  corn  field.  The  Indians,  and  the  western 
sportsmen,  learn  a  way  to  hunt  them,  by  imitating  the  cry  of  their  young. 

Partridge,  tetrao  perdix,  the  same  bird,  which  is  called  quail  in  New 
England.  They  breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  settled  regions,  and, 
much  as  they  are  hunted,  increase  with  the  population.  They  are  brought 
in  great  numbers  to  the  markets;  and  are  not  unfrequently  taken,  as^they 
are  crossing  the  rivers,  on  the  steam  boats.  One  of  the  standing  amuse- 
ments  of  the  country  is  to  take  them,  by  driving  them  into  a  net. 

Pheasant  is  the  same  bird,  which  is  called  partridge  in  New  England* 
It  is  not  so  common  in  this  country,  as  in  that.  It  is  something  more 
brilliant  in  its  plumage. — Though  not  oflen  seen,  it  is  firequently  heard 
drumming  on  the  logs  in  the  deep  forests. 

Prairie  hen,  tetrao  pratenns,  is  seen  in  great  flocks  in  the  prairies  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  in  the  autumn.  It  is  rather  laiger  than  the  domes- 
tic hen.  In  flight,  it  appears  like  the  pheasant  and  partridge,  and  is  a 
beautiful  bird.  It  lights  on  barns,  and  hovers  about  com  fields.  When 
the  com  is  not  gathered,  until  in  the  winter,  as  often  happens  in  the 
West,  flocks  of  these  birds  are  apt  to  prey  upon  it  It  is  easily  tamed 
and  domesticated.    The  flesh  has  the  flavor  and  color  of  the  wild  pigeon. 

Hunters  assert,  that  there  is  another  bird  of  the  pheasant  class,  at  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri,  of  the  size  of  a  turkey. 

Humming-bird,  trockUus.    They  are  of  two  colore— olive  and  green. 

Reftilbs.  Animals  of  the  seipent,  turtle  and  frog  class  do  not 
materially  differ  from  thoso,  of  the  same  parallels  in  the  Atlantic  country. 
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All  the  varieties  of  the  rattle  snake,  crotahis  horridusy  are  seen,  in 
some  places  in  pernicious  abundance.  The  yellow  rattle  snake  is  the 
largest  of  the  species.  It  b  sometimes  seen,  as  large  as  a  man's  leg, 
and  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  length.  A  species  of  small  rattle  snake  is 
sometimes  seen  in  great  numbers  on  the  prairies.  It  is  said,  in  the  regions 
&r  to  the  west,  to  consort  with  prairie  dogSj  and  to  inhabit  the  same 
burrows.  There  is  a  very  troublesome  species,  called  snappers,  or  ground 
rattle  snakes.  They  travel  in  the  night,  and  frequent  roads  and  house 
paths. 

The  topper  head  is  a  terrible  serpent,  deemed  to  inflict  a  more  dan- 
gerous bite,  than  the  rattle  snake;  it  inhabits  the  same  region,  but  is  not 
80  common  as  the  former.    It  has  a  dirty  brown  color;  and  when  it  has 
recently  shed  its  skin,  some  parts  of  its  body  resemble  burnished  copper, 
whence  it  derives  its  name.    It  is  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  rattle  snalte 
Moccasin  snake.    Thele  are  three  or  four  varieties  of  this  serpent, 
inhabiting  the  southern  country.    The  upland  moccasin  has  manyiispects 
an  common  with  the  rattle  snake,  but  i8.a  serpent  still  more  repulsive  in 
appearance.  They  are  sometimes  of  great  size ;  and  their  fang*  teeth  are  the 
largest  and  longest  that  we  have  seen.    They  are  most  often  seen  basking 
among  the  bastard  cane.    The  water  moccasins,  as  their  name  imports, 
are  water  snakes.    The  largest  variety  resembles  the  water  snake  of  the 
Atlantic  oountry.    It  has  a  very  large  flat  head,and  is  thence  called.by 
the  French,  ^iete  plat,'*    It  opens  its  upper  jaw  at  right  angles  to  the 
Qoder  one.    It  has  a  ground  colored,  scaly  back;  and  in  point  of  venom, 
it  is  classed  with  the  rattle  snake.      There  is  another  species  of  the 
moccasin,  rarely  seen  out  of  the  water,  of  &  brilliant  copper  color,  with 
annular,  gray  stripes,  marking  off  compartments  at  equal  distances. 

Brown  viper,  or  hissing  snake.  It  is  of  a  dirty  brown  color,  from  six 
to  eight  inches  long;  with  a  body  large  in  proportion,  and  terminating 
abruptly  in  a  sharp  tail.  When  angry,  their  backs  change  color,  and 
their  heads  flatten,  and  dilate  to  twice  the  common  extent,  and  their 
bias  is  like  that  of  a  goose.  They  are  extremely  ugly  animals;  and 
though  very  diminutive,  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  most  venomous  class. 
We  confined  one  by  a  stick  across  its  back,  and  it  instantly  bit  itself  in 
two  or  three  places.  We  gave  it  liberty,  and  observed  its  movements. 
It  soon  became  very  much  swollen,  and  died. 

Horn  snake.  Judge  BuUit,  of  Arkansas)  informed  us  that  he  killed 
one  of  these  serpents  in  his  smoke  house.  He  described  the  serpent  as 
of  a  moderate  size,  blackish  color,  and  with  a  thorn  in  the  tail,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  dunghill  cock.  From  its  movements,  he  judged  it  to  be 
its  weapon  of  defence*  We  have  heard  others,  who  have  killed  or  se^n 
ttiis  serpent,  describe  it.    We  have  heard  many  of  the  common  reports  of 
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its  deadly  venom,  but  never  have  known  a  mnffie  attested  proof;  and  wd 
consider  them  all  entirely  fabulous. 

We  bave  neither  the  information,  nor  spacoi  to  enable  us  to  be  minute 
in  our  catalogue  and  description  of  these  loathsome  and  dreaded  reptiles. 
We  have  seen  six  or  eight  species,  that  we  never  saw  in  the  Atlantic 
country;  and  we  consider  the  southern  parts  of  this  region  more  infested 
with  serpents  than  that.  Perhaps  we  might  except  from  this  remariE  the 
southern  Atlantic  country.  Wherever  the  population  becomes  dense, 
the  swine  prey  u\)on  them  and  they  quickly  disappear.  The  roost  per- 
manent and  dangerous  resorts  of  these  reptiles  are  near  the  basis  of  rocky 
and  percipitous  hills,  about  ledges  and  flint  knobs,  and,  in  the  lower  and 
southern  country,  along  the  bayous,  and  near  those  vast  swamps,  that 
cannot  be  inhabited  for  ages.  People  are  often  bitten  by  these 
terrible  animals*  The  pain  is  excruciating;  and  the  person  that  is  badly 
bitten,  swells,  and  soon  becomes  blind.  The  more,  venomous  of  the 
serpents  themselves  become  blind,  during  the  latter  part  of  summer. 
They  nxe  then,  of  course,  less  apt  to  strike  their  aim;  but  their  bite,  at 
this  period,  is  more  dangerous.  The  people  suppose  this  blindness 
occasioned  by  tlie  absorption  of  their  own  poison  into  their  system. 

Whether  it  be,  that  the  numerous  remedies,  4hat  are  prescribed  here, 
are  really  efficacious,  or  whether,  as  to  us  appears  more  probable,  the 
bite  of  these  venomous  reptiles  is  not  fatal,  unless  the  poison  is  conveyed 
into  some  leading  vein,  from  whatever  cause  it  be,  it  so  happen,  that  few 
&taHties  occur  from  this  cause.  We  have  seen  great  numbers,  that  have 
been  bitten  by  rattle  snakes,  or  copper  heads,  or  moccasins ;  and  we  have 
never  seen  a  fatal  case.  We  read,  indeed,  of  a  most  tragical  occurence, 
*  more  horrible  in  the  relation,  than  the  ancient  fiction  of  Laucoon.  An 
immigrant  fiunily  inadvertently  fixed  their  cabin  on  the  shelving  declivity 
of  a  ledge,  that  proved  a  den  of  rattle  snakes.  Warmed  by  the  first  fire 
on  the  hearth  of  the  cabin,  the  terrible  reptiles  issued  in  numbers,  and 
of  course  in  rage,  fiy  night  into  the  room,  where  the  whole  family  sl^t. 
As  happens  in  those  cases,  some  slept  on  the  floor,  and  some  in  beds. 
The  reptiles  spread  in  every  part  of  the  room,  and  mounted  on  oveiy 
bed.  Children  were  stung  in  the  arms  of  their  parents,  and  in  each 
other's  arms.  Imagination  dares  not  dwell  on  the  horrors  of  such  a  scene. 
Most  of  the  family  were  bitten  to  death;  and  those,  who  escaped,  finding 
the  whole  cabin  occupied  -by  those  horrid  tenants,  hissing,  and  shaking 
their  mttles,  fled  from  the  house  by  beating  off  the  covering  of  the  roof, 
and  escaping  in  that  direction. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  remedies  that  are  prescrib- 
ed here,  for  the  bite  of  these  reptiles*    It  is  a  received  maxim,  that  the 
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mpplication  of  yolatile  alkali,  internally,  and  to  the  wound,  neatralizea 
the  poison,  and  is  a  certain  cure. 

Of  harmless  serpents,  this  country  has  the  usual  varieties,—- as  the 
green,  garter,  chicken,  and  coach-whip  snakes. 

We  have  often  seen  the  glass  snake,  with  a  hody  of  the  most  lustrous 
hrilliance.  A  stroke  across  the  back  separates  the  body  into  a  number 
of  pieces.  Each  of  these  pieces  preserves  for  some  time  the  power  of 
locomotion,  and  continues  to  move.  The  people  believe,  that  these 
pieces  soon  meet,  and  unite,  and  become  as  before  the  separation. 

.  Bull,  or  prairie  snake,  is  one  of  great  size,  and  horrid  appearance.  It 
is  common  on  the  prairies,  lives  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and  runs  at  the 
passing  travelier  with  a  loud  hiss;  but  if  he  stands,  it  instantly  retreats 
to  its  hole.  It  is  perfectly  harmless;  though  such  is  its  size,  boldness 
and  formidable  appearance,  that  it  is  long,  before  the  resident  in  these 
regions  gets  over  his  horror  of  it. 

Lizards,  lacerUE.  Ugly  animals  of  this  kind  are  seen,  in  greater  or 
less  numbers,  in  all  the  climates.  They  are  found  under  cotton  logs,  and 
are  dug  from  the  rich  and  muddy  alluvions.  These  last  are  lazy  and 
loathsome  animals,  and  are  called  'ground  puppies'.  We  never  saw  any 
disposition  in  them  to  bite.  Common  small  lizardd  are  *frequent  in  the 
southern  districts,  running  along  the  logs  and  inaking  just  such  a  sound 
as  the  rattle  snake,  when  he  gives  his  warning. 

There  are  va  rieties  of  small  chameleons.  They  are  apparently  harmless 
animals;  though  when  we  have  caught  them,  they  showed  every  disposi- 
tion to  bite.  They  will  change  in  half  an  hour  to  all  the  colors  of  the 
prism.  Green  seems  to  be  their  favorite  color,  and  when  on  a  green  tree, 
that  is  their  general  hue.  While  in  this  color,  the  under  part  of  their 
neck  becomes  a  beautiful  scarlet.  Their  throat  swells,  and  they  emit  a 
sharp  note,  like  that  of  one  of  the  larger  kinds  of  grasshoppers,  when 
singing.  We  have  placed  them  on  a  handkerchief,  and  they  have  gradu- 
ally assumed  all  its  colors.  Placed  on  a  black  surface,  they  become 
brown;  and  they  evidently  suffer  while  under  this  color,  as  is  manifested 
by  uneasy  movements,  and  by  strong  and  quick  palpitations,  visible  to 
the  eye.  They  are  very  active  and  nimble  animals,  three  or  four  inches 
in  length. 

Scorpions  are  lizards  of  a  larger  class, « and  flatter  heads.  They  are 
animals  of  an  ugly  appearance,  and  are  .deemed  very  poisonous.  We 
could  not  learn,  however,  that  any  person  had  been  known  to  be  bitten 
by  them.  When  attacked,  they  show,  indeed,  the  anger  and  the  habits  of 
serpents,  vibrating  a  fiery  and  forked  tongue,  and  biting  with  great  fury 
at  the  stick,  which  arrests  them. 

11 
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What  is  here  called  tarantula^  is  a  huge  kind  of  spider,  estimated  to 
inflict  a  dangerous  bite. 

The  copper  colored  ceotipede  is  of  cylindrical  form,  and  oAentimes 
of  the  size  and  length  of  a  man^s  finger.  A  family  is  said  to  have  been 
poisoned,  by  taking  tea,  in  which  one  of  them  had  been  inadvertently 
boiled. 

Alligator  is  the  most  terrible  animal  of  this  class.  This  large  and 
powerful  lizard  is  first  seen  in  numbers,  in  passing  to  the  south,  on  the 
Arkansas,'^that  is  to  say,  a  little  north  of  33°;  and  this  is  its  general 
northern  limit  across  the  valley.  Vast  numbers  are  seen  in  the  slow 
streams  and  shallow  lakes  of  Florida  and  Alabama;  but  they  abound 
most  on  Red  River,  the  Mississippi  lakes,  and  the  bayous  west  of  that 
river.  Forty  have  been  seen  at  one  time  on  a  muddy  bar  of  Red  River. 
On  these  sleeping  waters,  the  cry  of  a  sucking  pig  on  the  banks  will  draw 
a  shoal  of  them  from  their  muddy  retreats  at  the  bottom.  The  largest 
measures  something  more  than  sixteen  feet  from  the  snout  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail.  They  have  at  times,  especially  before  stormy 
weather,  a  singular  roar,  or  bellow^  not  exactly,  as  Bartram  has  describ- 
ed it,  like  distant  thunder, — but  more  like  the  half  suppressed  roarings  of 
a  bull.  When  moving  about  on  their  customary  vocations  in  the 
water,  they  seem  like  old  logs  in  motion.  In  fine  weather  they  doze  in 
listlessness  on  the  sandbars.  Such  is  their  recklessness,  that  they  allow 
the  people  on  the  passing  steam  boats  to  come  within  a  few  paces  of 
them.  The  ascent  of  a  steam  boat  on  an  alligator  stream,  at  the  proper 
season,  is  a  continual  discharge  of  rifles  at  them.  A  rifle  ball  will  glance 
from  their  bodies,  unless  they  are  hit  in  a  particular  direction  and  place. 
We  witnessed  the  shots  of  a  man,  who  killed  them  nine  times  in  ten. 
They  are  not,  like  tortoises,  and  other  amphibious  animals,  tenacious  of 
life,  but  bleed  profusely,  and  immediately  expire,  when  mortally  wounded. 
They  strike  with  their  tails,,  coiled  into  the  section  of  a  circle;  and  this 
blow  has  great  power.  The  animal  striken,  is  by  the  same  blow  pro- 
pelled towards  their  mouth,  to  be  devoured.  Their  strength  of  jaws  is 
prodigious,  and  they  are  exceedingly  voracious.  They  have  large,  ivory 
teeth,  which  contain  a  cavity,  sufficiently  large  to  hold  a  musket  charge 
of  powder,  for  which  purpose  they  are  commonly  used  by  sportsmen. 
The  animal,  when  slain,  emits  an  intolerable  smell  of  musk;  and  it  is 
asserted,  that  its  head  contains  a  quantity  of  that  drug.  They  will 
sometimes  chase  childreij,  and  would  overtake  them,  were  it  not  for  their 
inability  to  make  lateral  movements.  Having  few  joints  in  their  body, 
and  very  short  legs,  they  cannot  readiiy  turn  from  a  straight  forward 
direction.  '  Consequently,  they  who  understand  their  movements,  avoid 
them  without  difiiculty,  by  turning  off  at  right  angles,  and  leaving  the 
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animal  to  move  forward,  under  its  impulse  in  that  direction.  Indeed, 
they  are  by  no  means  so  dangerous,  as  they  are  commonly  reputed  to  be. 
It  is  said,  they  will  attack  a  negro  in  the  water,  in  preference  to  a  white. 
But  they  are  chiefly  formidable  to  pigs,  calves  and  domestic  animals  of 
that  size.  They  are  rather  objects  of  terror  from  their  size,  strength,  and 
ugly  appearance,  and  from  their  large  teeth  and  strong  jaws,  than  from 
the  actual  injuries,  which  they  have  been  known  to  inflict.  The  female 
deposits  a  great  number  of  eggs,  like  a  tortoise,  in  a  hole  on  the  sandbars, 
and  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  ardors  of  the  sun  upon  the  sand. 
When  they  are  hatched,  the  turkey  buzzards  and  the  parents  are  said 
alike  to  prey  upon  them.  Instinct  prompts  them  for  self  preservation 
to  plunge  into  the  water.  The  skin  of  the  alligator  is  valuable  for  the 
tanner. 

Tortoises.  There  are  the  usual  varieties  of  the  Atlantic  coutffry. 
The  soft  shelled  mud-tortoise  of  the  lakes  about  New  Orleans,  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi  is  said  to  be  not  much  inferior  to  the  West  India  sea 
turtle  for  the  table.  Epicures,  who  are  dainty  in  their  food,  consider  the 
flesh  a  great  delicacy. 

The  lower  part  of  this  valley  is  a  land  of  lakes,  marshes  and  swamps; 
and  is  of  course,  prolific  in  toads,  frogs,  and  animals  of  that  class. 

The  bull  frog,  rana  boans  vel  pipens.  The  deep  notes  of  this  animal 
are  heard  in  great  perfection  in  the  swamps  back  of  New  Orleans. 

Murena  siren  is  a  very  singular  animal,  as  far  as  we  know,  undescribed 
by  naturalists.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  lamphrey,  and  is  nearly  two 
feet  in  length.  It  seems  intermediate  between  the  fish  and  the  lizard 
class.  If  has  two  short  legs,  placed  near  the  head.  It  is  amphibious, 
and  penetrates  the  mud  with  the  facility  of  ccawfisb. 

Crawfish.  There  are  vast  numbers  of  these  small,  fresh  water  lobsters 
every  where  in  the  shallow  waters  and  low  grounds  of  this  country.  By 
penetrating  the  leve^  of  the  Mississippi,  they  have  more  than  once  made 
those  little  perforations  that  have  imp^rce|)tibly  enlarged  to  crevasses,  by 
wUch  the  inundation  of  the  river  has  been  let  in  upon  the  country. 

In  the  pine  barrens  of  Florida,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  is  found  an 
animal,  apparently  of  the  tortoise  class,  commonly  called  a  ^ov^e.'  It 
has  a  large  and  thick  shell,  and  burrows  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground. 
It  is  of  ptodigious  power  and  strength,  and  resembles  in  many  respects 
the  loggerhead  turtle. 

The  ichthyology  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  its  waters,  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  waters  west  of  it,  and  of  the  northern  lakes  and  their 
waters,  has  not  been  scientifically  explored.  We  are  able  only  to  give 
that  of  the  Ohio  and  its  waters,  as  explored-and  described  by  Mr*  Rafln- 
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esque*  W«  remark,  however,  that  the  fishes  of  all  the  western  waters 
are  very  similar,  and  that  the  classes  of  this  tahle  include  most  of  the 
&hes  that  are  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Thoraic  Fishbs.  Salmon  perch,  perca  sdlmonea.  A  fine,  spotted 
fish,  from  one  to  three  fe^t  long;  fie^  white,  tender  and  well  flavored. 
Vulgar  name,  Ohio  Salmon. 

Golden  c^ed  perch,  perca  chrysops.  Rock  bass.  An  excellent  table 
fish  not  oAen  taken. 

Black  dotted  perch,  perea  nigro  punctata*  Black  bass*  Found  on 
the  lower  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

Babbler,  amblodon*  Buffalo  perch.  Found  in  all  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 'singular  grunting  noise  which  it 
makes,  a  noise,  which  is  familiar  to  every  one,  who  has  been  much  on  the 
Ohio.     It  is  a  fine  fish  for  the  table,  weighing  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds. 

Dotted  painted  tail,  caUiurus  punctatus.  Bride  perch,  or  painted  tail. 
A  small  fish,  firom  four  to  twelve  inches  long;  not  very  common  in  the 
Ohio.     More  common  in  th^  small  tributaries. 

Gijded  sun  fish,  ichthdis  macrochira.  A  beautiful  fish,  throe  or  four 
inches  long,  common  in  the  Ohio  and  its  waters. 

Blue  sun  fish,  ichtkelis  cyaneUa,    Hardly  so  large,  as  the  former* 
•    Red  eye  sun  fish,  ichtheUs  erythrops.    Red  eyes. — Length  three  to 
eight  inches. 

Eared  sun  fish,  ichihdia  aurita.  Sun  fish.  Length  from  three  to 
twelve  inches. 

Big  eaied  sun  fish,  ielUhelis  tnegalatis,  A  fine  small  fish.  Length 
from  three  to  eight  inches.  Common  in  the  waters  of  Kentucky.  Vul- 
gar name,  red  belly. 

River  bass,  lepamis.  Common  in  the  Ohio  and  its  waters,  and  easily 
taken  with  the  hook. 

Pale  bass,  lepomis  paUida.    Yellow  bass.    From  four  to  ten  inches. 

Streaked  cheeks,  lepomia  trifasciata.    Yellow  perch;  one  of  the  best , 
kinds  of  table  fish.    Length  fpom  one  to  two  feet.    Common  in  the  Ohio 
and  its  waters^ 

Brown  bass,  lepomis  flexuolaris.  Black  perch.  Length  from  one  to 
two  feet.     Like  the  former,  a  fine  fish. 

Trout  bass,  lepomis  salmonea.  Brown  trout.  Length  from  six  to 
twenty-four  inch^.     Delicate  and  white  flesh. 

Spotted  river  bass,  lepomis  notata.  Same  vulgar  name  with  the 
former,  and  commonly  considered  the  same  fish.  Differs  from  it  in  many 
respects. 

Sun  fish  river  bass,  lepomis  iehtkeloides.  White  bass.  Length  from 
four  to  eight  inches. 
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Gold  ring  promozisy  promoxis  annularis.  Silver  perch.  Length  from 
three  to  six  inches. 

Red  eye,  aglocentmu.  Green  bass.  A  very  beautiful  fish,  from  three 
to  twelve  inches  long. 

White  eyed  barbot,  pogoHoma  leueopt.  Bearded  sun  fish.  A  very 
beautiful  fisli,  twelve  inches  long,  and  sometimes  weighs  a  pound. 

Rog  fish,  eiheosiama.    Hog  bass.*    Ijength  from  three  to  nine  inches. 

Bass  hog  fish,  eiheosioma  calUura,    Minny  bass. 

Fox  tail  hog  fish,  eiheoHama  JlaheUetia.    Fox  tail. 

Black  hog  fish,  etheostoma  nigra.    Black  minny.    A  very  small  fish. 

Blunt  nose  hog  fish,  etheostoma  blennoides,  A  very  singular  looking, 
sroaJJ  fish. 

Common  hog  fish,  etheostoma  caprodes*  Length  from  two  to  six 
inclies. 

Abdominal  Fishbb.  Ohio  gold  fish,  dromoioHts  ehrpsocolor,  Ohio 
sliad.  Length  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  Is  seen  in  the  spring 
from  Cincinnati  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Spotted  gizzard,  dorottoma  roiaia.  Hickory  shad.  Length  nine  to 
ten  inches. 

Ohio  gold  herring,  notemigonus  auratus.  Gold  herring.  Length  firom 
four  to  eight  inches.     Flesh  tolerably  good. 

False  herring,  hyodon.  Hening.  Five  species.  Not  at  all  like  the 
herring  of  the  Atlantic  waters.    Tolerable  fish  for  the  table. 

Salmoj  trout.  This  species  is  found  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mis- 
soori  and  the  Ohio.  Tlie  white  fish  of  the  lakes  has  been  sometimes 
classed  in  this  class,  and  has  been  said  to  be  found  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Wabash  and  the  Miami. 

Alleghany  trout,  salmo  AUeghaniensis.  Found  on  the  mountain 
brooks  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela.  Length  eight  inches.  Fine 
for  the  table.     Take  the  bait  like  all  this  species,  with  a  spring. 

Black  trout,  salmo  mgrescens.  Rate  species.  Found  on  the  waters 
of  Laurel  HilU     Length  six  inches. 

Minny,  ffitnmiZitf.  Bait  fish.  Of  these  diminutive  fish,  there  are  a 
vast  number  in  the  difierent  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Sixteen  species 
have  been  noted  on  the  Ohio.  The  larger  kinds  of  them  bear  the  name 
of  shiner. 

Gold  head  shiner,  luxtlus  chrysocephalus.  Gold  chub.  Length  six 
inches. 

Kentucky  shiner,  hixUus  Kentuckiensis.    Red  tail.    Fine  fish  bait. 

Yellow  shiner,  luxius  interrvptus.  YeUow  chub.    Three  inches  in  length. 

Big  black  chub,  semotihts  dcrsaUs.  Big  back  minny.  Length  three 
to  six  inches. 
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Big  bead  chub,  semoHhta  sephahu.  Big  mouth.  Length  from  six  to 
eight  inches. 

Silver  side  fall  fish,  rviUtts  j^lagyrus.  Silver  side.  Length  from  four 
to  six  inches. 

Baiting  fall  fish,  ruixlu&  compressus.    Length  from  two  to  four  inches. 

Anomal  fall  fish,  rutUus  anomalus.     Length  three  inches. 

Red  minny,  ruiUus  ruber,  A  beautiful,  small,  red  fish,  two  inches  in 
length. 

Black  headed  fiat  head.    Length  three  inches* 

Ohio  carp  sucker.  Length  from  one  to  three  feet  Good  for  the  table. 
Taken  with  the  hook,  seine  or  spear. 

Buffalo  carp  sucker.  Found  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  Ohio.  Vulgar 
name,  buffalo  perch.  One  foot  in  length.  One  of  the  best  fish  for  the 
table. 

Brown  buffalo  fish,  caioHomua  hahahu.  One  of  the  best  fishes  in  the 
western  waters,  and  found  in  all  of  them.  Length  from  two  to  three  feet, 
and  weighing  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds. 

Black  buffalo  fish,  catostomus  niget'  Found  in  the  lower  waters  of 
the  Ohio  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Sometimes  weighs  fifty 
pounds. 

Olive  carp  sucker.  A  variety  of  the  former.  Not  so  good  for  the 
table.    Commonly  called  carp. 

Sailing  sucker,  catostamus  vdifer.  Skim  back*  Length  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches. 

Mud  sucker,  calosUmus  xanthopus.  Length  from  six  to  ten  inches. 
Flesh  verv  sof^. 

Black  faced  sucker,  catoatomos .  melanops.  Black  sucker.  Length 
from  four  to  six  inches. 

Black  back  sucker,  eatoskmus  mdanotus.  Blue  sucker.  Length 
eight  inches. 

Red  tail  sucker,  catostomus  erytkrus.    Red  horse.    Length  one  foot. 
.  Kentucky  sucker,  catostamus  Jlexuosua.    Common  sucker.    Ten  to 
twelve  inches  long.    Bites  at  the  hook,  and  is  fine  for  the  table. 

Big  mouthed  sucker,  megastamus^  Brown  sucker.  Taken  with  the 
seine. 

Pittsburgh  sucker,  eaiottomus  Duquesni.  White  sucker.  Length 
fifteen  to  twenty  mches.  Found  in  the  Ohio,  near  Pittsburgh.  Good 
for  the  table. 

Long  sucker,  catostomus  eUmgaUu,  Brown  sucker.  Length  fifteen 
to  twenty  inches.  Of  the  same  quality,  and  found  in  the  same  waters 
with  the  former. 
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Bkck  suckrel,  eyeleptus  nigreacens*    Rarely  seen  in  the  Qbio  and 

Missoari.     Fine  for  the  table.    Length  two  feet. 

Cat  fish,  pimelodus.  This  is  the  most  common  fish  in  all  the  western 
waters.  Twelve  species  have  already  been  noted  in  the  Ohio.  The  vari- 
eties are  very  numerous  in  the  waters  west  of  that  river. 

They  are  without  scales,  and  of  all  colors  and  sizes.  Their  mouths, 
when  open,  are  circular.  They  are  easily  taken  with  a  hook.  They  re- 
ceive their  English  name  from  the  noise  which  they  make,  when  af  rest, 
a  noise  very  similar  to  the  purring  of  a  cat,  and  one  of  the  most  familiar 
to  those  who  are  used  to  the  western  waters. 

Spotted  cat  fish,  silurus  maculosus.  White  cat  fish.  Length  from 
one  to  three  feet.    Flesh  good. 

Blue  cat  fish,  pimelodus  cendesceru.  They  have  been  taken,  weighing 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Silver  cat  fish,  pimelodus  argyna. 

Clammy  cat  fish,  pimdodiia  viscosua. 

Clouded  cat  fish,  pimelodus  neculosus* 

Yellow  cat  fish,  pmelodua  caprius. 

Black  cat  fish,  pimelodus  melcu. 

Yellow  headed  cat  fish,  pimelodus  xanihocephcdus. 

Mud  cat  fish,  pimelodus  Umosus. 

Mud  cat,  pilodicHs.  Mud  fish.  Buries  itself  in  the  mud.  Some* 
times  weighs  twenty  pounds  Bites  at  the  hook,  and  is  good  fur  the 
table. 

Yell6w  back,  noturus  Jlava-  Commonly  confounded  with  the  yellow 
cat  fish;  but  is  a  difllerent  fish. 

Ohio  toter,  hyperieliwn  macropterum-  Length  two  or  three  inches. 
Makes  itself  a  cell  by  surrounding  its  place  with  pebbles;  hence,  from 
the  Virginia  word  'tote,'  to  carry,  called  a  toter.  • 

Ohio  ribband  fish,  sarchisus  viUatuS'  Length  from  six  to  twelve  inches. 
Gar  fish. 

Pike,  esox.  We  have  noted  a  great  many  species  of  pikes  in  the 
Cftio'and  Mississippi,  and  their  waters.  They  are  called  pike,  pickerel 
and  jack  fish;  and  perfectly  lesemble  the  fish  of  the  same  names  in  the 
Atlantic  waters.  The  Indians  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Illinois  call  them 
piccannau.    They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  half  a  pound  to  twenty  pounds. 

£sox  vittaius,  jack  fish.     White  pickerel.     Length  sometimes  five  feet^ 

Gar  fish,  lepiosteus.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties  in  the  western 
country.  The  alligator  gar  is  sometimes  eight  feet  in  length ;  and  is 
strong,  fierce,  voracious,  and  formidable  not  only  to  the  fish,  which  he 
devours  by  tribes,  but  even  to  men,  who  go  into  the  water  near  him. 
Their  scales  will  give  fire  with4he  steel-    They  are  not  used  for  the  table; 
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but  whether  this  be  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  skinning  them,  or  to  the 
badness  of  the  flesh,  we  know  not. 

Duck  bill  gar  fish,  l^piasteus  plaiostomus.  Length  sometimes  four 
feet*     Taken  with  the  hook  or  the  spear;  and  is  good  for  the  table. 

White  gar  fish,  lepiosteua  albus.  Length  four  to  six  feet.  Resembles 
the  pike  in  shape. 

Ohio  gar  fish,  lepiogieus  oxyeua.  Length  six  feet.  Rarely  seen ;  and 
not  good  for  the  table. 

Long  bill  gar  fish,  lepiosteus  longirostrU,    Length  forty  inches. 

Devil-jack- diamond  fish,  litholepis  adamantinus.  This  is  the  monster 
of  the  Ohio.  It  is  rarely  seen  as  high  as  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  proba- 
bly lives  in  the  Mississippi.  Length  from  four  to  t?n  feet.  One  was 
caught,  which  weighed  four  hundred  pounds.  It  is  extremely  voracious; 
and  like  the  alligator  gar  fish,  or  lepiosteus  feroxj  its  scales  will  give  fire 
with  the  steel. 

Apodial  FtsHEs.  Broad  tail  eel,  anguiUa  laticauda.  Length  from 
two  to  four  feet. 

Black  eel,  angtdlla  aiterima.  Same  length  as  the  former;  and  fine  for 
the  table. . 

Yellow  bellied  eel,  anguiUa  xanthomelcu.  Length  from  two  to  three 
feet. 

Yellow  eel,  angtdlla  liOia.  Length  two  feet.  This  is  the  best  of  the 
species  for  the  table. 

Atblosl^n  Fishes.  Sturgeon,  accipenser.  There  are  six  species 
found  in  the  Ohio. 

Spotted  sturgeon,  accipenser  maculosus.    Length  two  feet. 

Shovel  fish  sturgeon,  accipenser  platorynchnus*  Shovel  fish.  Length 
two  to  three  feet.     Weight  twenty  pounds.     Tolerable  for  the  table. 

Fall  sturgeon,  accipenser  serotimm.  Length  five  to  six  feet.  Indif- 
ferent for  the  table. 

Ohio  sturgeon,  accipenser  Okioensis.    Length  three  to  four  feet. 

Big  mouth  sturgeon,  accipenser  macrosUnna. .  Length  four  feet.  Good 
for  the  table.     Very  large  mouth. 

Flut  nose  double  fin,  dinectus  truncatus.  Length  two  feet.  Skin 
thick  and  leathery. 

Western  spade  fish,  polyodon  foltum^  is  not  eaten.  Length  from  oofi 
to  three  feet. 

Toothless  paddle  fish,  pUUinostra  edentula*  Length  three  to  ^ve  feet, 
and  sometimes  weighs  fifty  pounds.  Indifieient  for  the  table.  The  spa- 
tula is  cunei-form,  eight  to  twelve  inches  long,  and  used  for  digging  in 
the  mud. 
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Goard  fish  sturgeon^  aocipenser  laginarius*  Gourd  fish.  Length 
two  to  three  feet. 

Mississippi  saw  fish,  pristU  Missisnppienns.  Length  three  to  six 
feet.  Twenty-six  long  sharp  teeth  on  either  side,  in  the  form  of  a  sav; 
and  is  commonly  shown  in  museums. 

Spotted  horn  fish,  proceros  macuUUus.  Length  two  to  three  feet* 
Horn  one  fourth  the  length  of  the  body. 

The  fish  of  the  western  rivers  are  generally  decried  in  compariaon 
with  those  of  the  Atlantic  waters.  The  comparison  has  not  been  fiurlj 
instituted.  The  former  are  all,  except  those  hereafler  described— as  be- 
longing to  the  market  of  New  Orleans,  fish  of  ih>sh  waters;  the  latter 
chiefly  of  tlie  sea.  Fresh  water  fish,  in  general,  will  not  vie  with  those 
of  the  sea.  The  comparison  being  between  the  fresh  water  fish  of  the 
one  country  and  the  other,  the  latter  are  as  good  as  the  former.  The 
afaad  and  salmon  of  the  Atlantic  waters,  it  is  true,  are  no  where  found, 
though  we  have  fish  that  bear  the  same  name«  Those  fine  fish  have 
their  general  habitancy  in  the  sea.  The  trout  of  Louisiana  and  Florida 
is  not  the  same  with  the  fine  fish  of  that  name,  that  is  taken  in  the  cold 
mountain  streams  of  the  northern  country  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  fish  of 
the  perch  class,  beautifully  marked  with  golden  stripes,  and  taking  bait 
with  a  spring,  like  the  trout.  It  weighs  from  one  to  four  pounds.  It  is 
a  fine  flavored,  solid  fish  for  the  table*  No  angling  can  compare  with 
that  of  this  fish  in  the  clear  pine  wood  streams  of  the  southern  divisiona 
of  this  country.    With  fish  bait  a  barrel  may  be  taken  in  a  few  hours. 

Cat  fish  of  the  Mississippi,  silurus  Miasiatippiensisy  differs  considera- 
bly from  that  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  often  taken,  weighing  over  an  hundred 
pounds. 

Buflalo  of  the  Mississippi,  bubalus  MiatissippienaU,  is  larger,  and  has 
a  difierent  appearance  from  that  of  the  Ohio.  They  are  taken  in  immense 
quantities  in  the  meadows  and  lakes  of  the  Mississippi,  and  greatly  re- 
aembJe  the  Atlantic  shad. 

Perch,  perea  maculaiaj  is  a  fine  fish,  weighing  from  three  to  five 
pounds. 

Bar  fish,  perca  argenteoj  are  taken  with  a  hook.  They  go  in  shoals 
in  the  southern  running  waters.  They  weigh  from  one  to  three  pounds, 
and  are  beautifully  striped  with  brown  and  silver. 

Drum,  rock  fish,  sheep^s  head,  &c.,  are  large  and  fine .  fish,  taken  in  the 
Jakes  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  are  partially  mixed  with  salt  water, 
and  so  saline,  as  not  to  be  potable.  They  correspond  in  size  to  the  cod 
and  haddock  of  the  Atlantic  country ;  and  are  among  the  most  common 
fish  in  the  market  of  New  Orleans. 
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iSpade,  or  shovel  fish,  platiro8tra  edentula^  a  mud  fish  of  the  middle 
regions  of  the  valley,  found  in  muddy  lakes.  They  weigh  from  len  to 
fifYy  pounds,  are  without  scales,  and  have  in  advance  of  their  mouths,  a 
Innoolh,  bony  substance,  much  resembling  an  apothecary^s  spatula,  ftom 
six  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  width.  Its  use^ 
apparently,  is  to  turn  up  the  mud  in  order  to  find  subsistence.  They  are 
extremely  fat,  and  are  taken  for  their  oil.  We  have  never  remarked  this 
fish  in  any  museum,  although  to  us  the  most  strange  and  whimsical  look- 
ing fish  we  have  seen. 

The  pike  of  these  waters  is  precisely  the  same  fish,  as  is  taken  with 
that  name  in  the  Atlantic  streams.  A  fine  fish  of  this  species,  called 
piecaimauj  is  taken  in  the  Illinois  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Wabash. 

We  have  seen  one  instance  of  a  horribly  deformed  animal,  apparently 
intermediate  between  the  class  testudoj  and  fishes.  It  was  in  a  waiter  of 
the  Washita,  and  we  had  not  a  fair  opportunity  to  examine  it.  It  is  called 
toad  fish;  has  a  shell,  like  a  tortoise;  but  has  the  other  aspects  of  a  fish. 
It  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  strong,  to  bear  a  man  on  its  back;  and  from 
the  account  of  those,  who  have  examined  it,  this  animal  must  be  a  singu* 
lar  lu8U8  ruUurcR. 

Alligator  gar,  a  fish,  shaped  like  a  pike;  but  still  longer,  rounder  and 
liwifter.  Its  dart  equals  the  flight  of  birds  in  rapidity.  It  has  a  long, 
round  and  pointed  mouth,  thick  set  with  sharp  teeth.  Its  body  is  covered 
with  scales  of  such  a  texture,  as  to  be  impenetrable  by  a  rifle  bullet^ 
and,  when  dry,  to  make  fire  with  steel.  It  is  a  fish  of  most  outlandish 
appearance,  weighing  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds.  It  is  a  terrible 
and  voracious  animal,  liiting  asunder  whatever  it  can  embrace  in  its  long 
mouth ;  and  is  to  us,  who  have  seen  it  in  waters,  where  we  bathed,  a  fiir 
tnore  formidable  animal,  than  the  alligator.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  shark 
of  rivers. 

The  fish  of  the  gulf  shore  are  of  a  very  peculiar  character.-  •  being  taken 
in  shallow  lakes,  principally  composed  of  fresh  water,  but  having  outlets 
into  the  gulf,  through  which,  when  the  wind  blows  strongly  from  the 
south,  the  sea  water  is  forced  to  such  a  degree,  as  that  they  become  salt. 
The  fish  possess  an  intermediate  character,  between  those  of  fresh  and 
valt  water. 

Some  of  the  kinds  and  sizes  of  the  cat  fish  are  fine  for  the  table.  The 
fishes  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  generally,  are  tough,  coarse, 
large  and  unsavoiy.  The  trout,  so  called,  and  the  bar  fish,  are  fine.  The 
piccannau,  perch,  and  other  fish  of  the  lUinms,  are  represented,  as  excels 
lent;  and  in  that  river,  they  are  taken  in  great  abundance.  A  line,  here 
called  a  'trot  line,^  drawn  across  the  mouth  of  the  Dlinois,  where  it  enters 
the  Mississippi,  with  hooks  appended  at  regular  distances,  took  five  hifn. 
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drad  pounds  in  a  nigbt.  We  have  taken  in  Big  Creek,  a  water  of  the 
Washilaf  seventy-five  Irout  in  two  hours  with  the  hook.  Except  the  trout« 
the  small,  yellow  cat  fish,  the  pike,  the  bar  fish  and  the  perch,  the  fish  of 
the  western  waters  are  not  much  admired. 

Bjvcbs.  Urider  this  head,  we  propose  to  describe  the  Mississippi  only, 
reserving  our  description  of  the  other  western  rivers,  until  we  treat  of 
the  states  and  regions,  in  which  they  principally  run.  The  Mississippi 
imparts  a  name  and  a  character  to  the  vulley.  It  has  been  described  with 
a  frequency  and  minuteness,  to  give  any  new  attempt  at  delineating  it 
an  air  of  triteness  and  repetition.  But  the  very  idt^n  of  this  noble  stream 
is  invested  with  an  interest  and  grandeur,  which  will  cause,  that  a  faithful 
account  of  it  can  never  become  trite  or  tedious.  It  is,  in  some  respects, 
the  noblest  river  in  the  world, — draining  a  larger  valley,  and  irrigating  a 
mere  fertil^^egion,  and  having,  probubly,  a  longer  course,  than  any  otbe^ 
stream.  Contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of  very  large  rivers,  it  bends 
(torn  north  to  south,  and  traverses  no  inconsiderable  section  of  the  globe. 
It  commences  in  many  branches,  that  rise,  for  the  most  part,  in  wild  rice 
lakes;  but  it  traverses  no  great  distance,  before  it  has  become  a  broad 
stream*     From  its  commencement,  it  carries  a  wide  expanse  of  waterSi 

■ 

with  a  current  scarcely  perceptible,  along  a  marshy  bed.      At  other  times 
its  fishes  are  seen  darting  over  a  white  sand,  in  waters  almost  as  transpa- 
rent as  air.     At  other  times,  it  is  compressed  to  a  narrow  and  rapid 
current  between  high  and  hoary  lime  stone  blufis.     Having  acquired  in 
a  course,  following  its  meanders,  of  three  hundred  miles,  a  width  of  half 
a  mile,  and  having  formed  its  distinctive  character,  it  precipitates  its 
waters  down  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. — Thence  it  glides,  alternately 
through  beautiful  meadows  and  deep  forests,  swelling  in  its  advancing 
march  with  the  tribute  of  an  hundred  streams.     In  its  progress  it  receives 
a  tributary,  which  of  itself  has  a  course  of  more  than  a  thousand  leagues. 
Thence  it  roils  its  accumulated,  turbid  and  sweeping  mass  of  waters 
through  continued  forests,  only  broken  here  and  there  by  the  axe,  in 
ionely   grandeur  to  the  sea.     No  thinking  mind  can  contemplate  this 
mighty  and  resistless  wave,  sweeping  its  proud  course  from  point  to  pointy 
curving  round  its  bends  through  the  dark  forests,  without  a  feeling  of 
Sublimity.     The  hundred  shores,  laved  by  its  waters;  the  long  course  of 
its  tributaries,  some  of  which  are  already  the  abodes  of  cultivation,  an4 
others  pursuing  an  immense  course  without  a  solitary  dwelling  of  civil- 
ized man  on  their  banks;  the  numerous  tribes  of  savages,  that  now  roam 
OB  its  borders;   the  afiecting  and  imperishable  traces  of  generations, 
that  are  gone,  leaving  no  other  memorials  of  their  existence,  or  materials 
ket  their  history,  than  their  tombs,  that  rise  at  firequent  intervals  along  it« 
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banks;  the  dim|  but  glorious  anticipations  of  the  future; — tliese  ar9 
flubjecti  of  contemplation,  that  cannot  but  associate  themseWes  with  the 
▼lew  of  this  river. 

.  It  rises  in  high  table  land,  though  the  country,  at  its  source,  has  the 
aspect  of  a  vast  marshy  valley.  A  medium  of  the  different  authorities, 
touching  the  point  of  its  origin,  gives  it  to  be  in  latitude,  47^  47'.  Tra- 
TdleiB  and  authorities  difibr,  too,  in  the  name  of  the  lake,  or  reservoir, 
where  it  is  supposed  to  commence.  Some  name  Turtle  lake,  and  some 
Leech  lake,  as  its  source.  The  truth  is,  that  in  speaking  of  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Nile,  and  other  great  rivers,  readers 
^re  only  amused  with  fictions  and  names.  Of  a  nameless  number  of 
tributaries,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say,  which  carried  the  most  water, 
or  had  the  greatest  length  of  course,  or  best  merited  the  honor  of  being 
considered  the  parent  stream.  A  great  number  of  streams,  rising  in  the 
same  plateau,  and  interlocking  with  the  waters  of  Red  River,  and  tlie 
other  streams  of  lake  Winnipeck,  unite  to  fbrm  the  St.  Pfeter's  and  the 
Mississippi.  Different  authorities  assign  to  these  rivers  such  different 
names,  that  we  should  rather  perplex,  than  instruct  our  readers,  by 
putting  down  names  as  having  more  authority  than  others.  The  St* 
Peter^s,  the  principal  upper  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  has  been  scientk 
llcally  and  faithfully  explored  by  the  gentlemen  of  Long^s  expedition* 
7he  St.  Peter^s  receives  ten  or  twelve  tributaries,  some  of  them  consid- 
erable streams,  before  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  The  principal  of 
these  are  called  Spirit,  Beaver,  Yellow,  Medicine,  Red  Wood,  Aux  Liards 
and  Blue  Earth  rivers  on  the  west  side,  and  Miawakakong  and  Epervier 
from  the  east*  The  principal  river  of  the  west  fork  of  the  Mississippi  is 
the  river  de  Corbeau.  The  other  fork,  before  its  junction  with  the  main 
river,  receives  Deer,  Meadow,  Swan  and  Savannah  rivers.  Below  Cedar 
apd  Muddy  rivers,  between  45^  and  46^,  there  are  strong  rapids.  Between 
them  and  the  falls,  are  Crow  and  Rum  rivers. 

With  th^  common  propensity  of  travellers  to  exaggerate,  the  Falls  of 
Bu  Anthony,  until  very  recently,  have  been  much  overrated.    Instead  <^ 
the  extravagant  e3timates  of  the  French  writers,  or  the  fall  of  fifty 
jfeet  assigned  to  them  b^  more  modem  authorities;  the  real  fall  of  the 
Sfississippi  here  is  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  feet  of  perpendicular 
descent.    Though  it  has  not  the  slightest  claim  to  compare  with  that  of 
Niagara  in  grandeur,  it  furnishes  an  impressive  and  beautiful  spectacle 
in  the  loneliness  of  the  desert.    I'he  adjoining  scenery  is  of  the  most 
striking  and  romantic  character;  and  as  the  traveller  listens  to  the  solemn 
roar  of  tho  &lls,  as  it  sinks  into  feeble  echoes  in  the  forests,  a  thrillihg 
itory  is  told  him  of  the  love  and  despair  of  a  young  Dacota  Indian 
liroman,  who,  goaded  by  jealousy  towiurds  her  husband,  who  had  taken 


another  wife,  placed  her  young  children  in  a  canoe,  and  chanting  the 
lemeinbrancea  of  love  and  broken  vows,  precipitated  herself  and  her 
infants  down  the  falls.  Indians  are  always  romanceTSy  if  not  poets. 
Their  traditions  say,  that  these  ill-fated  beings,  together  with  their  canoe, 
so  perished,  that  no  trace  of  them  was  seen.  But  they  suppose,  that  her 
spirit  wanders  still  near  this  spot,  and  that  she  is  seen  on  sunny  mornings, 
carrying  her  babes  in  the  accustomed  manner,  bound  to  her  bosom,  and 
still  mourning  the  inconstancy  of  her  husband. 

Above  the  falls,  the  river  has  a  width  of  five  or  six  hundred  yards. 
Immediately  below,  it  contracts  to  a  width  of  two  hundred  yards;  and 
there  is  a  strong  rapid  for  a  considerable'  distance  below.  Ninety  miles 
below  the  falls,  and  between  44*^  and  45^,  it  receives  Rapid  and  St  Croix 
rivers;  the  former  from  the  west,  and  the  latter  from  the  east.  The  St 
Croix  is  reputed  to  have  a  beatable  course  of  two  hundred  miles,  and 
rises  in  lakes  not  fiir  from  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior. 

Near  44%  from  the  west,  comes  in  Cannon  River,  a  tributary,  which 

enters  not  far  above  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Pepin.    This  is  no 

mere  than  an  enlaigement  of  the  river.    It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 

of  some  miles  in  length,  and  broadening  in  some  places,  from  one  to 

three   miles  in  width.     Nearly  at  its  lower  extremity,  it  receives  the 

Chippeway  from  the  east,  with  a  beatable  course  of  about  an  hundred 

miles.    Between  Lake  Pepin  and  the  parallel  of  43^,  come  in  three  or 

finir  inconsiderable'rivers,  of  which,  Buffalo,  Bluff  and  Black  rivers,  from 

Ae  east,  are  the  principal.    Between  43^  and  42^  are  Root,  Upper  laway 

and  Yellow  rivers  from  the  west,  and  La  Croix  and  Bad  Axe  rivers  from 

the  oast. 
.  CNiisconsin  River  comes  in  from  the  east,  about  the  parallel  of  42^, 

and  near  that  very  noted  point  on  the  river,  Prairie  du  Chien.  It  is  one 
ef  the  most  considerable  tributaries  above  the  Missouri.  It  has  a  beata- 
ble course  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  and  interlocks  by  a  very 
short  portage  with  Fox  River,  that  empties  into  Green  Bay  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan. In  its  prepress  towards  the  Mississippi,  this  river  receives  nine  or 
ten  considerable  streams*  It  is  the  liquid  highway  of  passage  for  the 
Canadian  traders,  trappers  and  savages,  from  Mackinaw  and  the  lakes  to 
the  immense  regions  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  A  little  below 
this,  comes  in  Turkey  River  from  the  west,  and  La  Mine  from  the  east. 
It  is  so  named,  from  its  traversing  the  country  of  the  Illinois  lead  mines. 
Lead  ore  is  dug  here,  at  Dubuque^s,  and  other  lead  mines,  particularly 
on  iUrer  du  Feve,  or  Fever  River,  probably,  with  greater  ease,  and  in 
moie  abundance,  than  in  any  other  country.  These  mines  are  found  on 
a  lasge  of  hills,  of  which  the  Sfiu^  Mountains  are  the  highest  points. 
On  the  opposite  side,  comes  in  Tete  de  Mart.    A  range  of  hills,  that 
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Stretches  across  the  river  towards  the  Missouri,  is  probably,  all  a  country 
of  lead  mines;  for  we  have  seen  beautiful  specimens  of  lead  orei  dug  near 
the  Missouri,  where  this  range  of  hills  strikes  that  river. 

A  little  below  the  parallel  of  4^,  comes  in  from  the  west,  the  Wapi- 
sipinacon,  a  river  of  some  magnitude  and  a  considerable  length  of  course. 
On  the  same  side,  a  little  lower  down,  comes  in  tlie  Little  Soutoux;  and 
still  lower  from  the  east,  comes  in  Rock  River,  a  very  considerable  lim- 
pid and  beautiful  river,  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its  waters,  and  the 
fineness  of  its  fish.     The  lands  in  its  vicinity  are  fertile.     Among  its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Kishwake  and  Pektanons.    Near  the  entrance 
of  this  river  into  the  Mississippi,  is  the  United  States^  garrison,  Fort 
Armstrong.     This  river,  like  the  Ouisconsin,  has  an  easy  communication 
by  a  portage  with  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  considered  boatable  for  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles.    Below  this  river  are  long  rapids, 
and  at  low  water,  difficult  for  large  boats  to  ascends    A  little  lower  on 
this  river,  on  the  west  side,  comes  in  the  laway,  a  stream  of  some  magni- 
tude.    Below  the  parallel  of  41^,  come  in  from  the  eastern  side,  two  or 
three  inconsiderable  streams.    Near  40^,  on  the  west  side,  and  in  the 
state  of  Missouri,  comes  in  the  Des  Moines,  the  largest  tributary  from 
the  west  above  the  Missouri.    It  receives  itself  a  number  of  considerable 
streams,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  by  a  mouth  one  hundred  and  fif^y 
yards  wide.     It  is  supposed  to  have  a  boatable  course  of  nearly  three 
hundred  miles;  and  it  waters  a  delightful  country.    On  the  opposite  sidei 
the  waters,  for  a  long  distance,  which  rise  near  the  Mississippi,  flow 
into  the  Illinois.    Between  the  Des  Moines  and  the  Illinois,  come  in  from 
the  west  the  Wacondah,  Fabian,  Jaustioni,  Oahahah,  or  Salt  River,  BoBuf, 
or  Cuivre  and  Dardenne  rivers.     These  rivers  are  from  fifty  to  an  hundred 
yards  wide  at  their  mouth,  and  have  boatable  courses  for  some  length. 

In  latitude  30°  comes  in  the  Illinois  from  the  east, —  a  noble,  broad 
and  deep  stream,  nearly  four  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  having  a 
course  of  about  four  hundred  miles,  and  boatable  almost  its  whole 
distance.  It  is  the  most  considerable  tributary  of  the  Mississippi  abov^ 
the  Missouri,  interlocking,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year ,  by  one  of  its 
principal  branches,  the  Des  Plaines,  with  the  Chicago  of  Lake  Michigan, 
without  any  portage.  On  this  river,  and  some  of  the  streams  above,  the 
peccan  tree  is  found  in  its  utmost  perfection. 

A  little  below  39°,  from  the  west  comes  in  the  mighty  Missouri,  whicl^ 
being  both  longer,  and  carrying  more  water,  than  the  Mississippi,  and 
imparting  its  own  character  to  the  united  stream  below,  some  have 
thought,  ought  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  river  from  the  junction. 

Below  the  Missouri,  omitting  the  numberless  and  nameless  small 
streams,  that  come  in  on  either  side,  as  we  have  omitted  them  above,  we 
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afaflU  only  notice  those  rivers,  that  from  their  magnitude,  or  other  circum- 
stances, deserve  to  be  named.  The  first  river  of  any  importance,  that 
enters  the  Misai9«ippi  on  the  west  side  helow  the  Missouri,  is  the  Mar- 
amec,  that  comes  in  twenty  miles  below  St.  Louis,  a  little  above  the 
parallel  of  3So.  It  is  nearly  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
Ins  a  course,  by  its  meanders,  of  two  hundred  miles. 

Nearly  in  38^,  comes  in  from  the  other  side  the  KaskasUa,  that  runs 
through  a  most  fertile  and  beautiful  country  in  Illinois.  It  is  eighty 
3rards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  has  a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles, 
great  part  of  which,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  is  boa  table.  On  the 
opposite  side,  enter  two  or  three  inoonsiderable  streams  below  St.  Gena- 
▼ieve;  on  one  of  which  is  a  suline,  where  considerable  salt  is  made. 
Forty  miles  below  Kaskaskia,  comes  in  from  the  east  Big  Muddy.  It  is 
a  eonsidereble  stream,  remarkable  for  having  on  its  shores  fine  coal 
hanks. — ^Three  miles  below,  on  the  west  side  enters  Apple  Cn*ek,  on 
which  used  to  be  a  number  of  villages  of  Shawnees  and  Delawares. 

Between  36^  and  37^,  on  the  east  side,  comes  in  the  magnificent  Ohio, 
called  bv  the  French,  ^La  Belle  Riviere^  It  is  by  far  the  largest  eastern 
tributary  of  the  Mississippi.  At  the  junction,  and  for  an  hundred  miles 
above,  it  is  as  wide  as  the  parent  stream.  From  this  junction,  it  is  obvious, 
from  the  very  long  course  of  the  Tennessee,  that  river  running  into  the 
Ohio  in  a  direction  apparently  parallel  and  opposite  to  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find  any  very  important  tributaries 
to  the  latter  river,  for  a  considerable  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Ohio, 
on  that  Side.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  the  Yazoo  is  the  only  river,  that 
enters  from  the  east,  which  deserves  mention  as  a  river  of  importance. 
Kaskinompee,  Reelfoot,  Orbian,  Forked,  Deer  and  Ilatchy  are  incon- 
siderable streams,  that  enter  from  the  east,  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Chickasaw  blufi^.  Wulf  River  is  of  more  importance,  has  a  considerable 
length  of  course,  and  is  fifty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 

On  the  west  side,  between  35<^  and  34^  enters  the  St.  Francis.  It  is 
two  hnndred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  has  a  comparative  course  of 
four  hundred  miles;  three  hundred  of  which,  on  one  of  its  forks,  are 
considered  beatable. 

A  little  above  34^  enters  White  River,  rising  in  the  Black  Mountains, 
separating  its  waters  firem  those  of  the  Arkansas.  It  has  a  comparative 
course  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  enters  by  a  mouth  between  three 
and  fbnr  hundred  yards  wide. 

Thirty  miles  below,  and  between  34^  and  83^,  comes  in  the  Aricansaa^ 
— ^next  to  the  Missouri,  the  largest  tributary  from  the  west.  It  enters  by 
a  month  five  hundred  yards  wide.    Its  waters,  when  the  river  is  full,  ara 
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of  a  dark  flame  color;  and  its  course,  including  its  meanders,  is  commonljr 
computed  at  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles. 

Between  33^  and  32^,  a  little  above  the  Wabut  Hilis,  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi,  enters  from  the  east  the  Yazoo,  a  river,  which  rises  in  the 
country  of  the  Indians,  and  passes  through  the  state  of  Mississippi,  entef- 
ing  by  a  mouth,  between  two  and  three  hundred  yards  wide.  Below  the 
Yazoo,  on  the  same  side.  Bayou  Pierre,  Big  Black,  Cole's  Creek  and 
Homochitto,  enter  the  river. 

Eighty  miles  below  Natchez,  and  a  little  above  31^,  on  the  west  side 
enters  Red  River^  which,  although  not  generally^so  wide,  as  the  AikansaSy 
probably,  has  as  long  a  course,  and  carries  as  much  water.  Immediately 
below  the  river,  the  Mississippi  carries  its  greatest  volume  of  waters 
Even  above  Red  River,  in  high  floods,  water  escapes  from  the  Mississippi 
on  the  west  side,  in  a  great  many  places,  which  never  returns;  but  not 
in  quantity  to  carry  ofi*  as  much,  as  Red  River  brings  in.  A  league  and 
a  half  below  Red  River,  on  the  same  side,  is  seen  the  first  important  bayouy 
or  efflux,  tliat  begins  to  diminish,  and  convey  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by 
its  own  separate  channel,  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  the 
Atchafalaya,  which,  beyond  question,  was  the  ancient  bed,  by  which  Red 
River  made  its  way  to  to  the  gulf,  without  mingling  its  waters  with  the 
Mississippi.  In  high  waters,  it  is  now  supposed  to  take  ofiT  as  much  as 
Red  River  briogs  in. 

Twenty  leagues  below,  on  the  east  side,  comes  in  Bayou  Sarah,  the 
only  stream  of  any  importance,  that  enters  below  the  outlet  of  Atchafa* 
laya*  Thence  the  efiluxes  receive  all  the  waters,  that  rise  near  the 
Mississippi,  and  are  continually  diminishing  its  volume  of  waters.  The 
next  efflux,  below  Atchafalaya,  is  Bayou  Manshac,  or  Ibberviile, — an 
outlet  from  the  east  bank,  a  little  below  Baton  Rouge,  through  which,  in 
high  waters,  passes  off  a  considerable  mass,  through  lakes  Maurepas, 
Ponchartrain  and  Borgne,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

At  no  great  distance  below,  on  the  west  side,  is  another  considerable 
efflux,  Bayou  Plaquemine ;  and  at  some  distance  below  Bayou  La  Fourche, 
a  still  more  considerable  outlet.  Thence  to  New  Orleans,  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  unbroken,  except  by  crevasses.  Below  that  city,  there  is 
no  outlet  of  any  importance,  between  it  and  the  four  mouths,  by  which 
the  Mississippi  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  runs  but  a  little  distance  from  its  source,  as  we  have  remaifcedy 
before  it  becomes  a  considerable[stream.  Below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
it  broadens  to  half  a  mile  in  width;  and  is  a  clear,  placid  and  noble 
stream,  with  wide  and  fertile  bottoms,  for  a  long  distance.  A  few  miles 
below  the  river  Des  Moines,  is  a  long  rapid  of  nine  miles,  which,  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  summer,  is  a  great  impediment  to  the  navigation- 
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BUmt  these  rapUNiy  te  river  assumes  its  medial  width  and  character 
from  that  point  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hissonri.  It  is  a  still  more 
beantifol  river  than  the  Ohio,  sbmewhat  gentler  in  its  curr«it|  a  third 
wider,  with  hroad  and  clean  sandbars,  except  in  the  Ume  of  high  waters, 
when  they  are  all  covered.  At  every  little  distance,  there  are  is1andS| 
sometimes  a  number  of  them  parallel,  and  broadening  the  stream  to  a 
great  width.  These  islands  are  mahy  of  them  large,  and  have  in  the 
smamer  season  an  aspect  of  beauty,  as  they  swell  gently  from  the  clear 
stream, — a  vigor  and  grandeur  of  vegetation,  which  contribute  much 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  river.  The  sandbais>  in  the  proper  season, 
are  the  resort  of  innumerable  swam,  geese  and  waty  fowls.  It  is  in 
general,  a  fhll  imie  in  width  from  bank  to  bank.  For  li  considerable 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  it  has  more  than  thai  width. 
Altogether,  it  has,  from  its  alternate  blufis  and  prairies,  the  calmness  and 
transpaiBBcy  of  its  waten^  the  size'  and  beauty  of  its  trees,  an  aspect  of 
asmnity  and  magnificence,  which  perhaps,  does  not  belong  in  the  same 
eaSent  to  any  oth^  stream. 

Where  it  receives  the  Missouri,  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  The 
Missouri  itself  miters  wid»  a  mouth  not  more  than  half  a  mile  wide. 
The  united  stream  below  has  thence,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  medial 
width  of  little  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  This  mighty  tributary 
seems  rather  to  diminish,  than  increase  its  width;  but  it  perceptibly 
alters  its  depth,  its  mass  of  waters,  and  what  is  to  be  regretted,  wholly 
changes  Its  character.  It  is  no  longer  the  gentle,  placid  stream,  with 
smooth  shores  and  clean  sandbars;  but  has  a  furious  and  boiling  current, 
a  tnrbid  and  dangerous  mass  of  sweeping  waters,  jagged  and  dilapidated 
shores,  and,  wherever  its  waters  have  receded,  deposites  of  mud*  It 
ffemains  a  sublime  object  df  contemplation.  The  ndble  forest  still  rises 
abof  its  banks.  But  its  character  of  calm  magnificence,  that  so  delight* 
ed  the  eye  above,  is  seen  no  more. 

From  the  fiJls  of  Bt  Anthony,  its  medial  current  is  probably  less  than 
two  mdes  an  hour,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri;  and  from  one  point  to 
the  other,  except  at  the  rapids  ef  the  Des  Moines,  there  is  four  leet  water 
in  the  channel  at  the  lowest  stages.  Below  the  Missouri  its  rapidity 
ehould  be  rated  considerably  highcar,  than  has  been  commonly  done.  Its 
medial  rate  of  advance  is  perhaps  four  miles  an  hour.  The  bosom  of  the 
river  is  ooveced  with  prodigious  boils,  or  swells,  that  rise  with  a  whirling 
motion,  and  a  convex  surfiuse,  two  or  three  rods  in  diameter,  and  no  incon- 
mienhh  noise,  whiriing  a  boat  perceptibly  from  its  track.  In  its  course, 
accidental  ctsoumstanoea  shift  the  impetus  of  its  current,  and  propel  it 
upon  the  point  of  an  island,  bead  or  sand-bar.  1^  these  tnst|UIces^rt 
l«am  np  the  isiaiids,  removsa  the  sand-bars,  and  sweeps  away  the  tear  • 
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alluvial  soil  of  the  bends,  with  all  their  f rees,  and  deposits  the  spoils  ia 
another  place.  At  the  season  of  higli  waters,  nothing  is  more  familiar  to 
the  ear  of  the  people  on  that  river,  than  the  deep  crash  of  a  land-slip,  in 
which  larger  or  smaller  masses  of  the  soil  on  the  banks,  with  all  the 
trees,  are  plunged  into  the  stream.  The  circumstances,  that  change 
the  aspect  and  current  of  the  river,  are  denominated,  in  the  vocabulary  of 
the  watermen,  chutes,  races,  chains,  sawyers,  planters,  points  of  islands/ 
wreck  heaps  and  cypress  bends*  The  divinity/  most  frequently  invoked 
by  boatmen,  seems  to  have  imparted  bis  name  oftener  than  any  other  to 
the  dangerous  places  along  the  river.  The  DeviPs  race  paths'.  Tea  table, 
Oven,  &c.  are  plfpes  of  difficult  or  hazardous  navigation,  that  frequently 
occur.  They  are  serious  impediments  to  the  navigation  of  this  noble 
stream  which  is  never  navigated  safely,  except  with  great  caution.  On 
the  immense  wreck  heaps,  where  masses  of  logs,  like  considerable  hills, 
are  piled  together,  the  numerous  wrecks  of  boats,  lying  on  their  'sides 
and  sununits,  sufficiently  attest  the  character  of  the  river,  and  remain 
standing  mementos  to  caution.  Boats,  propelled  by  steam  power,  which' 
can  be  changed  in  a  moment,  to  reverse  the  impuliie  and  direction  of  the 
boat,  are  exactly  calculated  to  obviate  the  dangers  of  this  river. 

No  person,  who  descends  this  river  for  the  first  time,  receives  clear 
and  adequate  ideas  of  its  grandeur,  and  the  amount  of  water  which  it 
carries.  If  it  be  in  the  spring,  when  the  river  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  is  generally  over  its  banks,  although  the  sheet  of  water,  that  is 
makmg  its  way  to  the  Gulf,  is,  perhaps,  tljirty  miles  wide,  yet  finding  Its 
way  through  deep  forests  and  swamps,  that  conceal  all  from  the  eye,  na 
expanse  of  water  is  seen,  but  the  width,  that  is  curved  out  between  the 
outline  of  woods  on  either  bank;  which  seldom  exce^,  and  oflener  fallir 
short  of  a  mile.  But  when  he  sees,  in  descending  the  falls  of  St.  An* 
thony,  that  it  swallows  up  one  river  after  another,  with  mouths  as  vride 
as  itself,  without  affecting  its  width  at  all;  when  he  sees  it  receiving  in 
succession  the  mighty  Missouri,  the  broad  Ohio,  St.  Francis,  White, 
Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers,  all  of  them  of  great  depth,  length  a^d  vo- 
lume of  water;  swallowing  up  all,  and  retaining  a  volume,  apparendy 
unchanged,,  he  begins  to  estimate  rightly  the  increasing  depths  of  cur- 
xent,  that  must  roll  on  in  its  deep  channel  to  the  sea.  Carried  out  of 
the  Balize,  and  sailing  widi  a  good  breeze  for  hours,  he  sees  nothing  on 
any  sid^  but  the  white  and  turbid  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  long  after 
be  IB  i>ut  of  sight  of  land. 

Touching  the  features  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes,  from  its 
source  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  it  moves  alternately  through  wild  riee 
lakes  and  swamps,  by  lime  stone  blufis  and  craggy  hills;  occasionaliy 
through  deep  pine  forests,  and  beautiful  fxrairies;  and  the  tenants  on  its 
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borden  are  elk,  bnffidoes,  bean  and  4Mr,  aiuf  tbe  infagea  that  fmiaie 
thana*  In  this  distance,  there  is  not  a  civilized  inhabitant  on  its  shores, 
ff  we  except  the  establishments  of  Indian  traders,  and  a  garrison  of  the 
United  States.  Buffaloes  are  seldom  seen  below  these  falls.  Its  aiiuvi* 
CDS  become  wide,  fertile,  and  for  the  roost  part,  heavily  timbered.  Like 
the  Ohio,  its  bottoms  and  bluffs  generally  alternate.  Its  broad  and  pla^- 
cid  cnrrent  is  often  embarrased  with  islands,  which  are  generally  rich 
alluvial  lands,  often  containing  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  acres^ 
and  abound in|[  with  wild  turkies  and  other  small  game.  For  one  hun- 
dred miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  it  would  be  difficult  Tor  ns 
to  convey  an  idea  of  tbe  beauty  of  the  prairies,  skirting  this  noble  nver. 
They  in>pres8  the  eye  as  a  perfect  level ;  and  are  in  sninmer,  covered 
^th  a  luxoriant  growth  of  grass  and  Bowers,  without  a  tree  or  a  bush* 
Vie  have  made  our  way  through  them  with  difficulty  on  horseback,  thiroug^ 
grass  and  flowers  as  high  as  our  bead.  At  other  times,  we  traversed 
imfidreds  of  acres  of  a  clean,  short  grass,  of  the  character  and  appear- 
ance of  tbe  handsomest  meadows,  intended  for  the  scythe.  When  this 
deep  prairie  skirts  the  river  on  one  side,  a  heavy  timbered  bottom  bounds 
it  on  the  o^r.  Generally  from  the  slightest  elevation  on  either  side, 
ihe  sweep  of  the  blufls,  corresponding  to  the  corves  of  the  river,  are  seen 
in  the  distance,  mixing  with  the  Mae  of  the  sky. 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  rapids  of  Des  Moines,  the 
medial  width  of  the  bottom  valley,  in  which  the  river  rolls,  measured  from 
bluff  to  bluff,  is  not  far  from  six  miles.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri, to  that  of  the  Ohio,  it  is  not  far  from  eight  miles.  The  last  stone 
Uuffii  of  the  Mississippi  are  seen,  in  descending  about  thirty  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Below  these,  commences  on  the  Mississippi, 
as  is  seen  on  the  Ohio  for  some  distance  above  its  mouth,  tlie  aspect  of  a 
timbered  bottom  on  either  side,  boundless  to  the  vision.  Below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  tlie  alluvion  broadens  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  m 
width;  still  expanding  to  tbe  Balize,  where  it  is,  probably,  three  times 
tint  width.  We  express  these  widths  in  terms  of  doubt,  because  thre6 
fifths  of  the  allnvion,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  is  either  dead  swamp 
of  cypress  forest,  or  stagnant  lakes,  or  creeping  bayous,  or  impenetrable 
cane  brakes,  great  part  of  it  inundated ;  perhaps,  traversed  in  a  straight 
direction  from  blaff  to  bluff,  scarcely  once  in  a  year,  and  never  explori^ 
except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  The  bluffs,  too,  are  winding,  swel- 
ling in  one  ^direction,  and  indented  m  another,  and  at  least  as  serpentine 
as  the  course  of  the  river. 

'  'Between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  St.  Louis,  on  the  west  side  of  ^ 
-river,  the  biufls  are  generally  near  it,  seldom  diverging  from  ifitoor^  than 
two  milea.     They  are,  Ibr  the  most  part,  perpendicular  masses  of -litfte 
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■loae;  BOinetiiBeB  afaooting  up  into  lowere  mud  piimaele^  ftmmoAtgf  m 
lb.  JeSxson  well  obflenred,  at  a  distance,  the  aspect  of  the  battlementtf 
•nd  tomen  of  an  ancient  city.  Spmetimefl  the  rirer  sweespB  the  baee^ 
of  these  perpendicular  blufii  as  happens  at  the  Cotnice  Rodcs  and  at  tha 
cliA  above  St.  Genevieve*  They  rise  here,  between  two  and  three  hmu 
died  feet  aboire  the  level  of  the  river.  There  are  many  imposing  speo- 
taeles  of  this  sort,  near  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  tbie 
dbstanoe* 

'  We  may  mention  among  themt  that  gigantie  mass  of  rocks  forming  a 
lingular  island  in  the  river,  called  the  Orand  Tower;  and  the  Shot  Tower 
at  Hercolaneum. 

On  the  eastern  side  in  this  distance,  the  bluffs  diverge  to  a  ooQsiderable 
distance  from  tiie  river,  and  bound  the  American  bottom,  leaving  an  al- 
luvial belt*  divided  into  nearly  equal  divisional  of  timbered  lands,  and 
smooth  prairies*  This  belt  has  a  medial  width  of  six  miles,  aqd  is  noted 
for  the  uncommon  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  bluA  mark  the  boundary 
between  this  belt  and  Uie  hills*  They  are  as  high  and  as  perpendicular 
as  the  bliA  on  the  c^^xMite  side  of  the  river;  and,  although  generally  at 
a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  from  its  present  channel,  they  bear  the 
t^ame  traces  of  attrition  by  the  waters,  the  sagie  stripes,  marking  the  ris- 
ing and  falling  of  the  river,  which  are  seen  on  the  q>posite  side.  These 
seem  to  be  impressive  indications,  that  the  Mississippi  once  swept  their 

Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  American  bottom  terminatei» 
and  the  bluffs  come  in  to  the  river.  The  blufis  bound  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river,  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  From  these  bluA  we 
contemplate  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  beautiful  landscapes  in  the 
world.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  mighty  Missouri  is  seen,  bringing  its 
tttibid  and  sweeping  mass  of  watem  at  right  angles  to  the  Mississippi. 
The  eye  traces  a  kmg  distance  of  the  outline  of  the  Blissouri  valji^, 
bounded  on  either  side  with  an  indbtinct  and  blue  line  of  hilhi.  Aboi^ 
it  is  the  vast  and  most  beautiful  Mamelle  prairie,  dotted  with  green 
islands  of  wood,  and  skirted  at  the  farthest  ken  of  the  eye  with  hills  and 
forests.  Above  you,  on  the  same  shore,  is  the  valley  of  the  Ulinois,  itself 
bounded  by  hoary  and  magnificent  bluib  of  a  peculiar  character.  The 
river  brings  in  its  creeping  waters  by  a  deep  bed,  that  seems  aUaost  as 
straight  as  a  canal.  Yon  have  in  view  the  valleys  and  bluffs  of  two  noUe 
atrsams,  that  join  their  waters  to  the  Mississippi*  You  see  the  Missis- 
sippi changed  to  a  turbid  and  sweeping  stream,  with  jagged  and  indented 
bad^s,  below  you.  Tou  see  its  calm  and  placid  walem  above  the  Mis- 
aenii  On  the  opposite  prairie,  there  sie  laval  meadow%  wheat  fields^ 
oom  fleUiu  smflkpn  ■■'»^JM^it*»  from  ^*^***>*  ^nA  i*ahinffi  vast  flocks  nf  da- 
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ad  witli  the  gnod  fiaatwes  of  mtaie*  There  aia  cliimps  of  tfeet,  lake% 
ponds,  and  flookfl  of  tea  fowl^  wheeling  their  flight  over  tbeoi ;  in  ehort^ 
vbalever  of  gnodeur,  of  beauty^  nature  ean  furniah  to  aooth,  and  to  en- 
nplare  the  beholder. 

Fsom  the  mouth  of  the  CMiio,  the  Bceneahiftsy  and  the  blnila  wn  gene- 
laUjr  neanst  the  eastern  shorei  though  on  that  shore  there  are  uAen 
twenty  mites  between  them  and  the  river.  They  come  quite  in  to  the 
liter,  which  washes  their  bases^  at  the  Iron  Banks,  the  Ohalk  Banks,  the 
Fii0t,  Second  and  Third  Chickasaw  Blofis,  Memphis,  the  Wahiut  Hills, 
Gtand  and  Petit  Gulf,  Natchez  Loftus'  Heights,  SU  FianciBville  and 
Baton  Rouge*  in  all  this  distanee,  bluffii  are  only  seen  in  one  place  on 
the  west  faank«^the  8t.  Francis  Hills. 

•  Ffoos  the  sources  of -the  rtrer  to  the  month  of  the  Missouri,  the  annual 
fleod  ordiaaiily  commences  in  March,  and  dees  not  subside  until  lJr> 
liat  of  May;  and  its  medial  height  is  fifleen  feet.  At  the  lowest  stages, 
ibur  leet  of  water  may  be  found  from  the  laiMds  of  Des  Moines  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  Between  that  pomt  and  themouth  of  the  Ohio, 
there  are  mx,  feet  in  the  channel  of  the  shallowest  places  at  low  water; 
and  the  annual  inuadation  may  be  estimated  at  twenty'^ve  feet.  Between 
the  SKutb-of  the  Ohio  and  the  St  Francis,  there  are  various  shoal  places, 
where  pilots  are  often  perplexed  to  find  a  sufficient  depth  d*  water, 
when  the  river  is  low.  Below  that  point,  there  is  no  difficulty  for  vesesls 
eC  any  dran^t,  except  lo  find  the  right  channel*  Below,  the  mouth  of 
the  Ofaio,  the  medial  flood  is  fifty  feet;  the  highest,  sixty.  Above  Nat- 
dttz,  the  flood  begins  to  decline*  At  Baton  Rouge,  it  seldom  exceeds 
thirty  feetf  and  At  New  Orleans,  twelve.  Some  have  supposed  this  gre- 
dual  disttnutiott  of  the  flood  to  result  fifom  the  draining  of  the  numeiosB 
cflhixies  of  the  river,  that  convey  avray  such  considerable  portions  of  its 
waAars,  by  sepasate  channels  to  the  sea.  T\>  this  riioold  be  added,  na 
deuht,  the  ehaefc,  which  the  river  at  this  distance  begins  to  feel  from  the 
le-acttott  of  the  aea,  whne  this  migfaty  mass  of  descending  waters  lod» 
itskveL 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio^  in  the  season  of  inundaticn,  to  an  oh> 
serving  spectator,  a  very  striking  qiectacle  is  presented.  The  river,  as 
will  dsewhere  he  observed^  sweeps  along  in  curves,  or  sections  of  cir- 
cles, of  an  azieat  flan  six  to  twelve  miles,  measured  from  point  to  point 
The  sheet  of  irater  that  is  visible  between  (he  forests  on  either  side,  is, 
as  we  have  resaarked,  not  fiir  from  the  medial  width  of  a  mile.  On  a 
cahtt  spring  meming,  and  under  a  bright  sun,  this  sheet  of  water,  to  an 
eye,  thi^  taken  in  its  gentle  deseending  declivity,  ridaes,  like  a  mass  of 
aibrar*    Ita  adgas  tre  dJetiaatly  maifced  by  a  magnifcant  <Hrt" 
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Hne  or  cotton  wood  trees,  generelly  of  great  fiize,  and  at  this  tittle  of  the 
year,  of  the  brigbteBt  verdare.  On  the  conyex,  or  bar  side  of  the  bend, 
there  is  generally  a  vigoroas  growth  of  willows^  or  young  cottcta  wood 

•trees  of  such  astonishing  regularity  of  appearance,  that  it  always  seemfi 
to  the  unpractised  spectator,  a  work  of  art.  The  water  stands  amon^ 
these  trees,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Those  brilliant  biids,  the 
black  and  red  bird  of  this  countiy,  seem  to  delight  to  flit  among  these 
young  groves,  that  are  inundated  to  half  their  height.  Nature  is  cany«- 
ing  on  her  most  vigorous  efforts  of  vegetation  below.  If  there  be  wind 
or  storm,  the  descending  flat  and  keel  boats  immediately  make  for  the^ 
groves,  and  plunge  fearlessly,  with  all  the  headway  they  can  oommand, 
among  the  trees.  Should  they  be  of  half  the  size  of  the  human  body, 
struck  fifteen  feet  ff  om  the  ground,  they  readily  bend  before  even  a  fntil 
boat.  You  descend  the  whole  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  tb  New  Or- 
leans, landing  at  night  in  fifteen  feet  water  among  the  trees;  but,  proba- 
bly, in  no  instance  within  twenty  miles  of  the  real  sJiore,  which  is  a  bluff. 
The  whole  spectacle  is  that  of  a  vast  and  magnificent  forest,  emerging 
fiom  a  lake,  with  its  wators,  indeed  in  a  thousand  places  in  descending^ 
motion.  The  experienced  savage,  or  solitary  voyager,  paddles  his  canoe 
through  the  deep  forests,  from  one  bluff  to  the  other.    He  finds  bayous, 

*  by  which  one  river  communicates  with  the  other.  He  moves,  perhaps, 
alMig  the  Mississippi  forest  into  the  mouth  of  White  River.  He  ascends 
that  river  a  few  miles,  and  by  the  Grand  cut  off,  moves  dowa  the  forest 
into  the  Arkansas.  From  that  river,  he  finds  many  bayous,  which  eom- 
manicate  readily  with  Washita  and  Red  River;  and  from  that  river,  by 
eone  one  of  its  hundred  bayous,  he  finds  his  way  into  the  Atchafalaya 
and  the  Teche;  and  by  that  stream  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  reacldng.it 
more  than  twenty  leagues  jweat  of  the  Mississippi.  At  that  time,  this 
is  a  river  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  miles  wide,  all  overshadowed  with 
forests,  except  an  interior  strip  of  little  more  than  a  mite  in  width,  where 
the  eye  reposes  on  the  open  expanse^  of  waters,  visible  between  the  tsees. 
Each  of  the  bundled  rivers,  that  swell  the  Mississippi,  at  the  time  of 
high  waters,  is  more  or  less  turbid.  Ttie  Upper  Mississippi  is  the  most 
transparent  of  all  of  them  in  low  water.  But,  during  its  floods,  it  brings 
^own  no  inconsidemble  portion  of  dark,  slimy  mud,  suspended  in  its 
waters.  The  mud  of  ihe  Missouri  is  as  copious,  as  the  water  can  hold 
in  suspension,  and  is  whitish  in  color,  much  resembling  water,  in  v^uch 
Iresh  ashes  have  been  mixed.  The  river  below  the  Missouri  assumes  the 
color  of  that  river.  The  Ohio  brings  in  a  flood,  coAipared  with  the  otbnr, 
of  a  graentsfa  color.  The  mixing  of  the  waters  of  the  U,pper  Miami- 
sipin  with  the  MisBouriy  and  afterwaids  of  tile  united  stream  with  the  QUo, 
n&vds  an  anmring  spectacle.  TbewatwoftheOhioi^notmachefaaifed 
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with  earth)  even  at  ita  inundatiou ;  Imt  ia  atill  peroeptiUy  turbid. — 
Tbe  St.  Francia  and  White  rivera  at  their  flooda,  are  not  much  stained. 
The  Arkanaaa,  when  high,  ia  aa  turbid,  and  holda  nearly  aa  much  mud  in 
aeapenaton,  aa  the  Miaaouri;  audita  watera  have  a  bright  raddiah  colore 
afanost  that  of  flame.  Ita  Indian  name,  Oxarky  impliea  Yellow  River. 
Red  River  bringa  in  a  turbid  mixture  of  the  aame  thicknees,  but  of  a 
darker  red.  After  it  haa  received  theae  two  rivers^  the  Miaaiaaippi  loaea 
aomelhing  of  ita  whiteneaa.  The  hiUs  far  up  the  Miaaouri,  Arkanaaa 
and  Red  rivera  are  waahing  down.  Piltara  on  their  aidea,  of  gigantic 
dimensions,  bright  colore,  and  regular  forma,  wheie  they  have  been 
c(»niposed  of  an  indurated  earth,  or  clay,  that  more  atrongly  reaiated 
the  action  of  rains  and  descending  waters,  are  leA  standing.  We  have 
aeen  and  admired  theae  mementoa  of  the  lapae  of  time,  the  changea, 
that  oar  earth  ia  undergoing,  the  washing  of  watera,  and  the  influence 
of  the  dements.  Lewia  and  Clark  speak  of  these  remains  of  dilapida- 
ted hills  far  up  the  Misaouri,  where  ihey  appeared  in  their  grandest  di- 


The  Missiasippi,  then,^may  be  considered,  as  constantly  bearing  be-  « 

neath  ita  wateis  a  tribute  of  the  fineat  and  moat  fertile  vegetaUe  aoil, 
e^Iected  from  an  hundred  ahorea,  hills  and  mountaina,  and  tranaported 
ffom  distances  of  a  thousand  leaguea.  The  marl  of  the  Rocky  Moun* 
tana,  the  clay  of  the  Black  Mountains,  the  earth  of  the  AUeghanies,  the 
red  kMun,  washed  from  the  hilla  at  the  sourcea  of  the  Arkanaaa  and  Red 
rivers,  are  every  year  depoaited  in  layera  along  die  alluvion  of  the  Mia- 
aiaaippi ;  or  are  waahed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  can  have  little 
doubt,  that  thia  river  once  found  ita  eatuary  not  &r  below  the  present 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  It  was,  probably,  then  thirty  milea  wide,  and  grew 
broader  quite  to  the  Gulf.  The  alluvial  country  below,  must  then  have 
been  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  different  biufls  on  ita  eaatem  ahore,  the 
Chiekaaaw  "BkoSb^  Natchez,  and  the  other  hilla,  wboae  baaea  the  river  now 
waabea,  were  capea,  that  projected  into  this  eaatuary.  The  banka  (^  the 
river  are  evidently  gaining  in  height  above  the  inundation*  The  deposites 
of  earth,  sand  and  alime,  are  not  aa  equal  in  their  layers,  as  we  might  i 

SQppose;  but  might,  perfaapa,  be  aaaumed,  as  depositing  a  twelfth  of  an  ( 

indi  in  the  annual  inundation. 

Aa  aeon  as  tbe^deacending  mass  of  waters  has  swept  over  the  banks, 
being^  comparatively  destitute  of  current,  and  impeded,  moreover,  by 
tiees  and  buahea,  it  begina  to  depoait  a  aediment  of  that  mad  and  aand,  I 

whkh  were  only  held  in  suspenaion  by  the  rapidity  and  agitation  of  the 
daacending  conent.  It  muat  be  obvioua,  that  the  aand  and  the  coaiser 
portion  of  the  imxture  of  earth  wiU  subside  first;  and  that  near  the  banks 
of  the  itver  will  be  the  most  copious  deposition.    We  find,  in  hcU  the 
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soil  contigttoiis  to  the  riyen  moat  sandy,  h  beconaes  &er  sad  mora 
clajey,  as  we  recede  farther  from  the  bank,  until  near  the  blnffis;  and  at 
the  farthest  distances  from  the  ri?er,  the  impalpable  noxtufe  gradually 
subBides,  forming  a  very  stiify  black  soi),  called  ^ierre  grau9€^  and  hai^ 
ing  a  feelingy  when  wet,  like  lard  or  grease.  Circamslances,  such  as 
eddies,  and  other  impediments,  resulting  irom  the  constant  changes  of 
the  banks,  may  cause  this  earth  in  particular  pesitions,  to  be  deposited 
near  the  river.  Where  the  banks  have  fallen  in,  and  discovered  the  under 
strata  of  the  soil,  we  often  see  layers  of  this  earth  directly  on  the  shoie. 
But  the  natural  order  of  deposition  is,  firet,  the  sand;  next,  the  marl; 
and  last  of  all,  this  impalpable  clay,  which  would  of  course  be  longest 
held  suspended. 

This  order  of  deposition  accounts,  too,  for  another  circumstance  a]»- 
pertaining  te  the  banks  of  this  river,  and  ail  its  lower  tributaries,  that  d9 
now,  or  did  formerly,  overflow  their  banks.  It  always  creates  surprise  at 
first  view  to  remark,  tliat  all  these  rivers  have  alluvions,  that  are  highest 
directly  on  the  banks,  and  slope  back  like  a  natural  glacis,  towards  tha 
blofis.  There  are  a  thousand  points,  between  the  mouth  of  the  CXtto 
and  New  Orleans,  where,  at  the  highest  inundation,  there  is>  a  nairow 
strip  of  land  above  the  overflow ;  and  it  is  directly  on  the  bank.  But  the 
land  slopes  back,  and  subsides  under  the  overflow;  and  is,  perhaps^ 
twenty  feet  under  water  at  the  blufls*  This  deceptive  appearance  ha<i 
induced  a  common  opinion,  that  this  river,  its  tiibtttaries  and^  bayous,  in 
their  lower  courses,  run  through  their  valleys  on  an  elevated  ridge,  and 
occupy  the  highest  part  of  their  bottoms.  The  greater  comparative  el^ 
vation  on  the  banks  notwithstanding,  we  have  not  yet  the  Slightest  doubt, 
that  the  path  of  the  river  is,  in  lact^  the  deepest  part  of  their  basin,  and 
that  the  bed  of  the  rivers  is  uniformly  lower,  than  the  lowest  point  of  the 
alluvion  at  the  base  of  the  bluffik 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  this  river,  and  of  all  its  lower 
tributaries^  has  not  often  been  a  theme  of  observation,  in  describing  it« 
It  is  the  uniformity  of  its  meanders,  called  in  the  phrase  of  the  country, 
'points  and  bends.'  In  many  instances,  these  curves  ai^  deacribed  with 
a  precision,  with  which  they  would  have  been  marked  off  by  the  sweep  of 
a  compass.  The  river  sweeps  round,  perhaps,  the  half  of  a  circle^  and 
is  precipitated  from  the  point,  in  a  current  diagonal^  across  its  own  chan- 
nel, to  another  curve  of  the  same  regularity  upon  theopposite  shore.  In 
the  bend  is  the  deepest  channel,  the  heaviest  movement  of  wateis,  and 
what  is  called  the  thread  of  the  current.  Between  this  thread  and  the 
riwra,  there  are  g^oeraUy  counter  currents,  or  eddies;  and  in  the  crumbs 
ling  and  tender  aUnvial  soil,  the  river  is  genaiaUy  maUiig  iaioads  upon 
its  banks  on  the  bend  side.    Opposite  the  bend  there  is  always  ^  svidbar. 


niittt^hnA  in  the  convexity  of  its  conformatkMi  to  the  concavity,  of  the  bend. 
Here  it  is  that  the  appearance  of  the  young  cotton  wood  groves  has 
its  roost  striking  aspect.  The  trees  rise  from  the  shore,  showing  first 
the  vigorous  saplings  of  the  present  year;  and  then  those  of  a  date  of 
two  and  three  years;  and  trees  rising  in  r^olar  gradation  to  the  most 
ancient  and  lofty  point  of  the  forest.  These  curves  are  so  r^ular  on  this 
and  all  the  rivers  of  the  lower  country,  that  the  boatmen  and  Indians 
calculate  distances  by  thero;  and  instead  of  the  number  of  miles  or 
leagues,  they  estimate  their  progress  by  the  number  of  bends  they  have, 
passed. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  remark  this  conformation,  even  on  the  upper 
coarses  of  Ae  Misstssippi  and  Missouri;  and  that,  too,  where  the  curve 
seemed  to  have  been  scooped  out  of  solid  blofii  of  lime  stone.  These 
sinuosities  are  distinguished  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Ohio,  on  the 
St  Francis  and  White  rivers,  and  they  ai«  remarkable  for  their  rflgularity 
on  the  Arkansas.  The  curves  on  Red  River  are  regular,  but  they  are 
sections  of  circles  comparatively  small;  and  the  river  is  so  extremely 
crocked  from  them,  that  its  course  is  g^ierally  obstructed  from  view  in 
a  length  of  two  or  three  miles.  All  the  bayous  and  effluxes  of  the  Mis^ 
sissippi,  and  of  these  rivers,  show  the  same  conformation  in  their  courses. 
A  Creole  of  the  lower  country  would  scarcely  imagine,^that  a  river  could 
move  on  in  any  other  line  than  in  curves,  described  first  upon  one  hanky 
and  then  upon  the  other. 

There  must  be,  beyond  doubt,  a  generallaw  for  this  uniformity  of  con* 
fbirmation;  and  we  have  heard  various  demonstrations,  that  were  intend- 
ed to  explain  it,  aud  to  show,  that  a  moving  mass  of  waters,  on  the-prin* 
ciple  of  such  a  moving  force,  ought  to  sweep  a  curve  in  one  direction,  be 
I»opelled  from  the  point  of  that  curve,  and  then  sweep  a  similar  one  on 
the  opposite  shore.  These  demonstrations  have  appeared  unsatisfactory 
to  us.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us,  that  in  a  tender  and  alluvial* soil,  and 
under  simikir  circumstances,  a  moving  mass  of  water,  cutting  a  course 
ibr  itself,  would  take  the  direction  of  a  right  line.  The  common  solution 
certainly  is  not  the  just  one,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  river  finds  an  ob- 
stacle, which  gives  it  a  diagonal  direction  in  the  first  instance;  and  that 
this  law,  once  established,  continues  to  act  with  uniformity,  in  producing 
this  alternation  of  curves.  The  courses  of  all  the  western  nverst  in  cre- 
ating points  and  bends,  are  far  too  uniform  to  be  produced  by  an  acciden- 
tal cause.  It  appears  clear  to  us,  that  the  deviations  from  this  rule  are 
owing  to  accidental  causes;  but  they  are  so  unfrequent,  that  for  the  first 
thiee  hundred  miles  on  the  Arkansas,  we  do  not  remember  one;  and  there 
are  not  moie  than  three  or  four  ^reaches,'  as  they  are  called^  or  deTOti<»ui 
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ftom  tliit  rale,  in  the  Mississtppi,  where  tlie  river  for  a  considefable  dis* 
ttnoe  preserves  a  straight  course  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Balize. 

It  follows  from  this  disposition  of  the  river,  to  take  its  direction  in  deep 
oupves,  and  continually  to  wear  them  deeper,  that,  returning,  as  it  were, 
on  its  track,  it  will  often  bring  its  points  near  to  each  other,  ft  occurs 
more  than  once,  that,  in  moving  round  a  curve  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles,  you  will  return  so  near  the  point  whence  you  started,  that  you  can 
return  to  the  point  in  less  than  a  mile.  There  are  at  present  bends  of 
this  sort  on  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  particularly  at  Tunica  Bend 
where  you  move  round  a  curve  of  thirty  miles,  and  come  back  to  the  point, 
where  you  see  through  the  trees,  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  the  point  whence  you  departed*  It  might  be  inferred,  that  it  would 
so  happen,  when  the  waters  on  the  upper  point  of  the  bend  approach  so 
near  those  on  the  lower  point,  that  in  high  waters  a  crevasse  would  be 
made  across  the  point,  or  the  simple  w^ght  of  the  descending  current 
would  burst  itself  a  passage  through.  In  thi^i  case  the  river  soon  finds 
its  main  channel  from  point  to  point;  an. island  is  formed;  and  the  river 
rashes  through  what  is  called  the 'cut  off,^  with  great  velocity  and  power. 
Such  is  the  ^Crrand  cut  off,'  that  has  been  formed  sjnce  we  first  descended 
the  river.  We  now  pass  from  one  point  to  another,  in  half  a  mile,  to  a 
distance  which  it  formerly  required  twenty  miles  to  reach.  The  <cut  off^ 
at  Fausse  Rimerej  Yazoo,  Homochitto,  and  Point  Ckiupee,  bends  are  of 
this  sort.  Tunica,  no  doubt,  will  soon  be  of  the  number ;  and  many  other 
bends.  Wherever  the  trees  are  cleared  away  from  the  banks  by  cultiva* 
tion,  thd  soil  becomes,  of  course,  more  tender  and  yielding,  and  is  easier 
perforated  by  the  mass  of  moving  waters.  Nature  is  thus  shortening  the 
ooarse  of  this  long  river.  In  process  of  time  the  efforts  of  industry  will 
yield  their  aid  to  the  same  result. 

When  these  changes  take  place,  the  mouth,  of  the  ancient  course  of 
the  river  becomes  choked;  and  long  lakes  are  formed,  called  ^faiu9e» 
tmeret^  which,  at  the  season  of  high  water,  might  easily  be  mistaken 
fer  the  river  itself,  were  they  not  without  t^urrent,  and  did  theyvnot  soon 
cover  themselves  with  those  aquatic  plants  that,  in  these  climates,  are 
always  found  on  still  waters*  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  suck 
bayous  found  on  «the  lower  courses  of  the  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and, 
move  than  all,  Red  River,  where  they  form  such  an  inextricable  net  woHe, 
that  in  high  waters  it  requires  an  experienced  pilot  to  determine  which  is 
the  river  and  which  is  the  bayou. 

The  thread  of  the  main  current  Is,  as  we  have  remarked,  always  near 
the  bank  of  the  bend;  and  the  chief  underaiining  of  the  banks  is  ordi* 
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ttarily  tbeie.  As  soon  as  the  floods  of  the  river  begin  to  subside^  and 
the  waters  to  sink  within  the  banks,  the  main  thread  of  the  current^ 
which  had  been  diminished  in  its  action  on  the  bank,  by  the  diffusion  of 
its  waters  over  the  bank,  as  soon  as  they  return  within  the  channel,  acts 
with  augmented  force,  and  by  a  more  uniform  action  from  the  surface  to 
the  bottom  upon  the  banks,  sodened  and  diluted  by  the  recent  overflow* 
Hence,  immediately  upon  the  subsiding  of  the  river  within  its  banks,  is 
the- time  when  they  are  most  apt  to  fall  in*  "Then  is  the  time  that  we 
hear  by  night  the  deep  crash  of  the  trees  falling  and  sinking  in  the  flood. 
Then  it  is  that  the  land*slips  carry  in  acres  at  a  time;  and  it  is  then  thst 
the  narrow  passages  between  islands  become  choked  with  trees^  carried 
along  by  the  current. 

With  one  remark  more  we  shall  close  this  outline  of  the  Mississippi; 
which,  minute  as  it  may  have  seemed,  is  but  a  brief  sketch  of  the  clni^ 
acter  and  circumstances  of  a  river,  which,  described  in  detail,  would  oc- 
cupy a  volume.  It  is  the  most  -turbid  river,  and  has  the  widest  alluvial 
bottoms  of  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  may  add,  that  it  Is 
beyond  all  comparison  the  narrowest  river,  that  we  know,  which  carries 
so  much  water.  In  width  and  show  of  surface,  it  will  hardly  compaire 
with  the  St.  Lawrence.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  carries  the  greatest 
mass  of  water,  according  to  its  width,  of  any  rfver  on  the  globes  Frbm 
the  quantity  uf  earth  which  it  holds  in  suspension  in  its  descending  wa- 
ters, and  Vhich  it  is  continually  depositing  along  its-banks,  it  will  always 
be  confined  within  a  narrow  and  deep  channel.  Were  it  a  clear  streadi 
it  would  soon  scoop  itself  out  a  channel  from  bluff  to  bluff.  In  common 
with  most  of  its  great  tributaries,  it  broadens  as  it  ascends,  beiiig,  as  we 
have  remarked,  wider  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  with  scarce  a 
tenth  of  its  water,  than  it  is  at  New  Orleans*  In  the  same  manner,  Ar- 
kansas and  Red  River  are  wider  a  thousand  miles  from  their  mouth  than 
they  are  at  that  point.  As  the  western  rivers  approach  their  ddfmtckef 
and  increase  their  volume  of  water,  they  narrow  and  deepen  their  channei. 

IifDiA2»,  OR  Abobioixtal  iRHABiTAifTs*  Details  of  the  Indians^ 
that  belong  to  the  states  and  territories  of  this  valley,  will  naturally  he 
given  under  the  accounts  of  ^them.  We  mean  here  to  bring,  if  it  may  be, 
into  one  group,  general  views  and  outlines  of  the  race,  as  we  see  it  in  all 
the  climates  from  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Numerous  and  voluminous  treatises  have  been  written  upon  tlie  subject 
We  have*iead  these  treatises.  We  have  long  and  attentively  studied  the 
Indian  character.  We  have  seen  enough  of  that  character,  to  be  aware, 
that  very  few  writers  have  done  more  than  theorize  and  declaim  upon 
the  subject.     They  have  seldom  brought  to  it  the  only  true  ligbts-* 
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those  of  observation  and  experience.  We  ought  to  exeept  from  this  re- 
mark, Charlevoix,  among  the  early,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Long^s  expe- 
dition among  the  recent  writers  upon  the  Indians.  The  views  of  the 
latter,  in  particular,  ^re  calm,  philosophical  and  just,  as  far  as  they  go. 
They  do  not  give  us  the  fruit  of  preconceived  prejudices,  or  theorizing 
harangues;  and  we  refer  those  who  would  take  minute,  interesting,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  just  views  of  the  charactei  and  condition  of  the 
Western  Indians,  to  their  narratives. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  dwell  in  the 
limits  of  this  valley.     Within  the  bounds  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida^ 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  the  southern  Indians  of  this  valley  inhabit. 
These  nations,  without  mentioning  their  subdivisions,  are  the  Seminoles, 
the  Baton  Rouges,  the  Creeks,  or  Muskogee,  the  Cherokees,  Chactaws, 
mud  Chickasaws.     The  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  before  the  late  war,  were 
powerful  tribes.     Their  population  and  power  received,  in  that  war,  a 
withering  check.    Many  of  the  Chactaws  are  incorporated  with  the 
Quawpaws  of  Arkansas.    About  a  third  of  the  Cherokee  nation  has 
emigrated  to  the. country  on  the  Arkansas,  between  the  QuaWpaws  and 
the  Osages.     Many  of  the  Creeks,  or  Muskogee,  have  emigrated  west 
of  the  Mississippi.     All  these  Indians  that  remain  east  of  this  river,  have 
adopted  more  or  less  of  cultivotion,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.     The 
Cherokees  and  Chactaws,  particularly  the  former,  have  been  most  success- 
ful in  imitating  the  habits  and  institutions  of  the  whites.    They  have 
looms,  ploughs,  blacksmith^s  shops,  slaves,  enclosures,  barns,  tavernsy 
brick  dwellings  in  some  instances,  public  roads,  a  census,  a  code  of  laws^ 
civil  divisions,  and  magistrates.      Their  laws  have  very  little  of  that  de* 
lay,  of  which  the  whites  complain ;  but  are  severe,  energetic,  and  promptly 
administered.    They  have  many  municipal  regulations  and  singular  cus- 
toms; an  amusing  mixture  of  savage  and* civilized  views,  which  afibid  a 
«tudy  of  no  common  interest  to  the  numerous  travellers  that  are  obliged 
Id  pass  through  their  nations,  on  their  way,  by  land,  from  New  Orleans 
and  the  lower  states  of  the  Atlantic  country.    They  have  numerous 
taverns,  at  regular  distances,  not  mudi  inferior  to  those  in  the  adjacent 
country,  inhabited  by  the  Americans.    Some  of  their  planters  have  large 
enclosures,  and  fine  stocks  of  cattle  and  horses;  and  may  be  considered, 
rich.     We  saw  a  Cherokee  chief  who  had  a  dozen  slaves,  fine  teams, 
ploughs  and  looms,  two  or  three  wives,  and  twenty-seven  living  children, 
as  he  stated*     His  people  were  dressed,  as  are  most  of  these  people,  in  ^ 
plain  cotton  cloths  of  respectable  fabric.     The  cotton,  the  dyeing  articles, 
the  manufacturing,  and  the  whole  fabric,  from  beginning  to  end,  were 
within  themselves.    There  are  a  number  of  respectable  missionary  estab- 
lishments in  thoir  limits;  and  they  begin  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
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importance  of  education.     They  have  been  making  great  efibrts  to  estab- 
lish a  printing  press  in  their  country,  and  it  is  now  in  operation. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  near  lakes  Erie  and 
Michgian,  is  an  establishment  of  the  Shawnese — a  tribe  formerly  so  pow* 
eriiil,  and  now  hastening  to  decay.  There  was  an  important  missionary 
station  among  them,  which  is  removed  to  Midiigan  Territory.  Ohio, 
that  once  contained  such  a  numerous  Indian  peculation,  is  computed  at 
present,  to  contain  about  two  thousand,  principally  Shawnese.  The 
Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos,  in  Indiana  and  Illinors,  are  numbered,  die 
fbrroer  at  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  latter  at  six  hundred.  The 
Peorias,  Kaskaskias  and  Oahokias,  that  figured  so  much  m  the  early 
Finench  history  of  this  country,  are  nearly  extinct.  Most  of  these  have 
removed,  or  are  removing,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Wyandots, 
Chippeways  and  Winnebagoes  hunt  farther  to  the  northwest,  and  extend 
their  range  to  Lake  Saperior.  The  Chippeways  may  be  considered  a 
patriarchal  nation,  of  which  many  of  the  northern  tribes  are  branches, 
and  of  whose  language  they  speak  dialects.  There  are  other  tribes  so 
nearly  extinct,  that  there  are  not  now  perhaps  six  individuals  to  maintain 
the  name. 

In  ascending  the  Mississippi,  from  St.  Louis,  we  meet  first  with  the 
Sacks,  or  as  they  call  themselves,  Saukies,  and  Foxes,  or  Jteynards. — 
They  inhabit  the  country  above  and  below  Rock  River,  and  claim  the 
territory  of  the  lead  mines.  They  have  recently  made  war,  and  been 
subjugated, and  are  also  to  remove  west  of  the  Mississippi.  *rhe  lowayb 
reside  farther  up  the  river,  and  near  the  Des  Moines.  The  Winnebagoes, 
orPnantff  inhabit  from  the  Ouisconsiu  to  Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan. 
They  have  the  reputation  of  being  particularly  false  and  treacherous. 
The  Menomene,  or  Folles  Awnns^  inhabit  the  Menomene  to  Lake 
Michigan. 

Still  higher  on  the  Mississif^pi,  and  thence  to  the  lakes,  and  thence  to 
the  country  on  the  Missouri,  and  fiir  up  and  down  thai  river,  wander 
the  Sioux,  or  Dacotas.  They  are  divided  into  six  or  seven  tribes,  with 
distinct  names,  given,  as  the  French  often  fix  appelations,  from  some 
poetical  associations  with  natural  objects.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
most  numerous  tribes,  inhabiting  a  region  of  forests ,  is  called  Was*pa- 
tong,  Geiuf  des  feuilles,  or  the  people  of  leaves.  Each  of  these  tribes 
has  its  distinct  badge,  coat  of  arms,  or  what  is  called  HoiefrC  among  them. 
They  occupy  a  vast  range,  are  a  numerous  people,  and,  like  the  Chippe- 
ways, the  parent  of  various  tribes,  whose  language,  though  radically  the 
same  with  theirs,  has,  in  process  of  time,  receded  so  far  from  it,  that  the 
different  tribes  require  an  interpreter  to  converse  together.  The  Dacotas 
tre  the  Arabs  of  the  West. 
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Sorveying  the  country  west  of  the  Missiasippi,  and  commencing  the 
survey  below  St.  Louis,  between  that  town  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
there  used  to  be  a  number  of  villages  of  Delawares  and  Shawneesi  and 
with  them  were  mixed  a  considerable  number  of  renegadoes  from  the 
Creeks,  and  the  Indians  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  There  were  in  all 
three  or  four  hundred  souls.  They  lefL  the  country  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  government.  They  have  allied  themselves  with  the  Cherokees 
of  the  Arkansas. 

In  ascending  the  Missouri  we  first  meet  with  the  Qsages,  a  powerful 
tribe  who  inhabit  principally  on  the  Osage  River,  and  who  spread  them- 
selves across  the  country  to  the  Arkansas,  and  even  to  Red  River.-"— 
Ascendmg  the  Missouri,  we  find,  as  we  advance,  Ottoes,  Misaouries,  lo- 
ways,  Kanzas,  and  Pawnees,  divided  into  three  bands — Grand  Pawnees^ 
Pawnee  Republicans,  and  Pawnee  Loups.  Afler  the  Dacotas,  or  Sioux^ 
they  are,  probably,  the  next  most  numerous  people  in  this  region.  Still 
farther  up,  there  are  the  Mandans,  Puncahs,  Omawhaws,  Padoucas,  La 
Plais,  or  Bald  Heads,  and  the  Tetons.^  Still  farther  up,  there  are  the 
Minnitarees,  or  Chros  Ventres^  the  Arrapahoe,  the  Crow,  the  Anicaree^ 
the  Snake,  and  the  Black  Foot  Indians.  Some  of  these  tribes  inhabit, 
and  burnt  occasionally  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

On  the  Arkansas  the  first  tribe  on  its  lower  course  is  that  of  the  Quaw- 
pavTS,  with  whom  are  incorporated  many  Chactaws*  Still  higher,  -we 
meet  with  the  Osages.  The  Cherokees,  who  have  migrated  to  this  river, 
seem  to  be  a  point  of  union  for  the  ancient  Shawnese  and  Delawares.-^ 
Tbe  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  of  these  tribes,  are  immigrating  to  this  region 
Above  them  are  the  Pawnees  and  Arrapahoes.  At  the  sources  of  this 
river  are  often  seen  bands  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  as  the  Coromancfaes 
and  Appaches,  who  come  down  from  their  mountains,  to  hunt  the  buffab 
and  elk  on  the  adjacent  plains. 

From  New  Orleans  to  Attakapas,  and  thence  along  Red  River,  are 
the  remains  of  many  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Louisiana,  that  will  soon 
have  no  other  memorial,  than  their  names  in  the  French  histories  of  the 
country.  These  are  the  Natchez,  the  Appalachies,  the  Tensas,  Alabamas, 
Pascagoulas,  Cfaetimaches,  Biloxies,  Tunicas,  &g.  Near  the  Sabine  are 
a  small  number  of  Carancoahs,  clearly  cannibals.  They  are  viewed  with 
horror,  and  pursued  with  a  spirit  of  extemkination,  by  the  other  Indiana. 

Higher  on  Red  River,  inhabit,  and  occasionally  hunt,  many  of  the 
tribes,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  having  their  more  permanent  home 
on  the  Arkansas.  The  Cadoes  are  a  tribe  that  dwell  chiefly  on  Red 
River,  and  hunt  the  buffalo  on  the  prairies  between  it  and  Aifeansas.>^— 
We  might  continue  to  swell  this  catalogue  with  the  names  of  tribes,  that 
once  existed,  but  are  now  extinct;  and  others  of  which  there  remain, 
perhaps y  a  few  individuals. 
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PopolatioD*  Any  exact  estimateB  of  die  number  of  Indiinfl,  within 
tlie  limits  ci  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  must  necessarily  be 
wBAting.  The  statistical  tables  rate  them  at  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thoosand.  We  ha^  before  us  a  detailed  table  of  the  estimated  numbers 
of  Indians  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  These  tables  give  the  names  of 
sixty  tribes;  some  of  them  of  barbarous  orthography,  and  sufficiently 
wide  from  the  sounds  of  the  names,  by  which  these  tribes,  choose  to  call 
themselves.  The  whole  number  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  three 
thousand.  This,  if  we  do  not  include*  the  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  of  which  we  haye  no  certain  knowledge,  is,  probably,  a  large 
estimate. 

The  gradual  decrease  and  extinction  of  these  tribes,  one  aHer  the 
other,  has  been  a  theme  of  copious  and  melancholy  reflection  with  bene- 
vdent  and  thinking  men.  By  an  easy  transition,  they  have  passed  to 
charging  the  cause,  as  a  crime  of  the- darkest  dye  to  the  whites,  and  to 
our  country*  A  prevalent  fashion  and  theme  of  declamation  have  their 
date,  and  their  period,  in  our  country;  and  for  the  time,  that  they  are  in 
fioihon  pass  unquestioned.  We  have  thought,  the  common,  loose  and 
bitter  charges,  which,  in  contemplating  this  subject,  have  been  brought 
against  our  fathers  and  our  country,  ought  at  least  to  admit  of  question. 
We  have  always  had  individuals  in  our  country,  who  would  constantly 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  to  distribute  among^them  the  poison 
of  ardent  spirits.  But  our  goveraonnt,  it  mast  be  admitted,  has  prac^ 
tised  towards  them  a  steady  and  dignified  moderation,  and  an  untiring 
forbearance.  Its  provisions,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  whiskey  among  themy 
have  been  severe,  and  in  general,  faithfully  carried  into  effect  The 
strictness  of  our  laws  in  this  respect,  is  one  of  the  mos^  incessant  themes 
of  com]4aint  on  their  part;  and  the  manner,  in  which  we  withhold  whis-« 
key  from  th«n,  is  considered  by  them,  as  the  result  of  our  covetousness. 
Out  government  is  exerting  a  constant  effort,  to  hold  the  tribes  leashed 
in,  and  to  prevent  them  from  destroying  one  another.  Had  it  been  our 
policy  to  exterminate  the  race,  as  it  has  been  taxed,  nothing  more  would 
bave  been  necessary,  than  to  unkennel  the  savages,  excite  their  jealous- 
ies, stir  up  their  revenge,  and  let  them  destroy  each  other. — ^But,  on  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  guiding  maxim  of  the  government,  to 
do  all  practicable  good,  and  to  ward  off  all  possible  evil  from  this  devoted 
and  unhappy  race. 

In  the  ancient  states,  in  the  legislative  halls,  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  it  has  been  the  favorite  theme  of  eloquencei 
and  the  readiest  passport  to  estimation' for  philanthropy  and  benevolence, 
to  bring  up  the  guilt  of  having  destroyed  the  past  race  of  this  people, 
and  of  having  possessed  ourselves  of  their  lands.    One  would  thinks  U 
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had  been  diicoverecl,  that  the  popalatiaoy  the  improteme&ts,  and  the 
social  happiness  of  our  great  political  edifice,  ought  never  to  have  been 
erected  in  place  of  these  habitations  of  cruelty.    Let  us  pity  them*    Let 
us  practice  forbearance  to  the  end.     Let  us  send  to  them  instiuctiop, 
Christianity,  and  the  arls.     They  are  not  the  less  objects  of.  our  pity, 
and  of  our  untiring  benevolence,  because  the  causes  of  their  decay  and 
extinction  are  found  in  their  own  nature  and  character,  and  (he  unchange- 
able order  of  things.     It  is  as  unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  nature,  that 
.savages  should  give  place  to  civilized  men,  possessed  of  the  strength,  spirit 
and  improvement  of  the  social  compact     We.  conceive,  that  it  is  not 
altogether  owing  either  to  the  proximity  of  the  whites,  to  ardent  spirits, 
or  small  poz,  that  the  Indian  tribes  are  constantly  diminishing.     The 
ten  thousand  mounds  in  this  valley^  the  rude  memorials  of  an  immensely 
numerous  former  population,  but  to  our  view  no- more  civilized,  Uian  the 
present  races,  are  proofs,  that  the  country  was  depopulated,  when  white 
men  first  became  acquainted  with  it.    If  we  can  infer  nothing  else  firom 
the  moiinds,  we  can  clearly  infer,  that  this  country  once  had  its  millions. 
We  dig  up  their  pottery,  where  we  make  our  com  fields.     We  dig  up 
their  bones,  when  we  level  these  mounds.     They  were,  beyond  doub^  a 
very  rude  people,  and  very  laborious.     Wiiere  are  they  now?    Their 
places  are  occupied  by  a  race,  who  were  depopulating,  in  their  tum^when 
our  forefathers  first  saw  the  country.     We  have,  no  other  grounds,  on 
whid)  to  chaise  them  with  the  guilt  of  having  destroyed  the  generationH 
that  are  buried  in  these  mounds,  than  the  circumstance,  that  when  we 
first  knew  them,  they  were  engaged,  as  they  are  now,  in  constant  and 
interminable  wars  with  each  other.  ^Who  of  them  owned  the  land,  that 
we  now  inhabit?    The  races  that  lie  buried  and  foi^otten  on  these  plains; 
or  the  tribes  that  advance^to-day,  to  dispossess  the  present  occupants, 
to  be  disposessed  in  their  turn  by  another  race?    We  firmly  believe  that 
all  Ideas  of  property  in  the  lands,  over  which  they  roamed  afler  game, 
or  skulked  in  ambush,  to  kill  one  another^^-all  notions  of  a  local  pro- 
perty^ in  these  possessions,  have  been  derived  from  seeing  the  value,  which 
lands  acquire  from  the  occupancy  of  the  whites.    It  is  out  of  all  ques- 
tion, that  ages  before  they  had  seen  white  men,  they  were  divided,  as 
now,  into  an  hundred  petty  tribes,  engaged,  as  but  for  the  interference 
of  our  government,  they  would  now  be  in  endless  and  exterminating 
wars,  in  which  they  dashed  infants  into  the  flames,  drank  the  warm 
blood  of  their  victim,  or  danced  and  yelled  round  the  stake,  where  he 
was  consuming  in  the  fire.     If  they  found  the  country  that  pleased  them, 
full  of  game  and  unoccupied,  they  fixed  themselves  there  peacefully.    If 
obcupied,  they  made  upon  the  occupants  a  war  of  extermination.    When 
their  desires  or  caprices  promptied  them  to  wander  to  another  regioni 
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^y  ieft  notfaiiig^  but  bark  hoveis,  and  a  oountij)  wliare  game  had  be^ 
come  scarce,  for  one,  where  they  could  make  new  hovela,  and  find  game 
plenty.    War  w&a  -their  amusement,  prompted  by  their  instinctive  appetite^ 

It  is  no  Climb  of  the  present  ciTilized  races,  that  inhabit  these  regions^ 
^t  their  forefathers  came  brer  the  sea^  and  enclosed  lands^  and  cat 
down  tiees,  where  the  Indians  hadi  hunted  and  fought.  If  they  will  not^ 
and  cannot  labor,  and  cultivate  the  land,  and  lead  a  municipal  life,  they 
tie  in  the  same  predicament  with  a  niuch  greater  nuinb^r  of  druilkardsi 
idlers  and  disturbers  of  society,  who  are  a  chargi^  and  a  burden  upon  it^ 
in  all  civilized  communities.  Like  tbem^  they  dkight  to  be  treated  with 
tenderness;  to  be  eidightened  and  reclaimed,  if  possible;  and,  as  fiir  ai 
may  be,  to  be  restrained  from  hurting  u%  and  eadi  other.  But  it  is  surely 
as  unjust,  as  it  is  preposterous^  to  speak  of  the  preval^ioe  of  our  mee 
over  theirs,  as  an  evil  $  and  from  a  misjudging  tenderness  to  them^  de 
injustice  to  our  own  country,  and  the  cause  of  human  nature. 

They  are  evidently  depopulating,  not  only  in  the  proximity  of  oAt 
people,  but  in  regions  too  remote,  to  be  eflfected  by  our  contiguity^ 
Such  is  the  case^  as  Pike  and  Long^s  exploring  party,  and  the  Spanish 
remark,  in  tribes  so  remote  from  our  borders,  as  scarcely  to  have  heard 
of  our  government.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The 
Cherokees  and  the  Chactaws  mciease  in  the  country  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, almost  in  a  ratio  as  greats  as  that  of  our  people.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  wished,  d)at  this  standing  and  conclusive  proof  of  the  advantage 
of  our  habits  over  theirs,  will  not  be  without  its'^pression  upon  the 
other  tribes.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared^  that  do  what  we  may,  all  o«r 
schemes  of  benevolence  to  preserve  them,  as  a  distinct  race,  will  protw 
abortive;  and  that  they  will  soon  be  known  only  in  history. 

As  we  have  remarked,  some  writers  number  sixty  di^rent  tribes  in 
this  valley.  They  are  scattered  over  an  immense  extent  of  country* 
^They  ii^bit  a  great  variety  of  climates.  They  speak  diftrent  langua- 
ges. They  live  on  different  kinds  of  food.  There  are  difktenceB  of 
irtatoie;  and  tribes  of  savages  larger  and  smaller,  than  the  ordinary  stat- 
tuo  of  whites.  There  are  differences  of  character,  sensibility,  intellect, 
standards  of  opinion  and  morals^  and  very  diSeient  usages)  and  yet,  take 
all  the  varieties  of  the  races  in  the  di^rent  climates  into  one  view,  and 
ttiere  is,  probably,  a  greater  physical  and  moral  resemblance  among  them 
than  is  seen  among  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  region  on  the  globe, 
i^rsons,  who  have  seen  the  Ohippeways  of  the  north,  or  the  Cados  of 
the  sottUi)  have  observed  fair  samples  of  the  Indians  over  all  this  valley* 

In  stature,  some  tribes  exceed,  and  some  fall  short  of  the  medial  stat- 
me  of  our  pe^yle.  The  Dacotas,  the  Osages,  and  generally  the  savages 
of  the  aiiddle  re^ons  of  the  Missouri,  are  somediing  talter  than  our 
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peofAe.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  Cbeiokees.  The  Shawneee 
and  DelaWares,  and  the  Indians  of  the  lakes  and  the  Upper  MiasissipiHy 
appear  to  us  to  be  sliorter  than  the  whites.  Their  complexion  is  gene* 
nlly  designated  by  the  term,  'copper  colored.^  It  does  nqt  convey  an 
exact  idea  of  the  complexion  of  the  'red  skins,''  It  is  something  darker 
than  untarnished  copper,  and  perhaps  nearer  the  color  of  well  smoked 
bacon.  We  have  seen  full  blooded  Indians,  both  of  the  north  and  of  the 
south,  but  more  frequently  in  the  latter  climate,  as  black  as  ordinary 
negroes.  But,  though  the  dark  tinge  was  as  intense,  there  is  a  shade  of 
difference  which  the  eye  catches,,  and  language  cannot,  between  the  black 
visage  of  such  an  Indian,  and  a  negra  Take  the  tribes  together,  there 
is  little  difference  between  tlie  complexion  of  the  northern  and  southern 
Indians.  The  same  unchangeable  tinge  is  visible  even  in  the  new  bom 
children. 

There  is  no  part  of  their  external  appearance^  that  more  strongly  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  all  other  people,  than  their  hair.  It  is  always,  in 
all  their  tribes,  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  each  of  the  sexes, 
black,  until  changed  by  age.  But,  contrary  to  all  that  has  been  asserted 
on  this  subject,  we  have  seen  an  hundred  instances  where  they  were  gray. 
The  hair  is  generally  described  by  another  term,  which,  perhaps,  does 
not  raise  very  distinct  impressions.  It  is  said  to  be  lank.  There  is  a 
•peculiar  aspect  in  an  Indian  tress,  which  only  speaks  to  the  eye*  It  hangs 
in  knots,  which  have  a  peculiar  feeling,  and  looks  as  though  greased, 
which  it  probably  is.  It  is  much  finer  than  the  hair  of  the  horse's  mane, 
but  in  other  respects  resembles  it.  In  mixtures  with  the  whites,  this 
lingular  and  characteristic  appearance' of  the  hair,  described  with  diffi- 
culty, but,  when  once  seen,  always  remembered,  remains  distinctly  visi- 
tUe  to  the  third  generation. 

They  are  generally  erect,  and  of  fine  forms,  with  few  insti^nces  of 
anomalous  decrepitude  and  deformity.  This,  probably  results,  partly 
from  the  manner  in  which  tlie  children  are  reared,  unswathed^  unspoiled 
by  indulgence  and  mismanagement  of  misguided  fondness |  but  more, 
perhaps^  to  the  circumstance,  that  feeble  children,  weak  from  deformity 
or  want  of  natural  vigor,  cannot  endure  the  first  hardships,  with  which 
nature  salutes  these  frail  beings  on  the  threshold  of  existence.  Nature 
cries  aloud  to  them,  as  Volney  has  said  it,  'be  strongs  or  die;'  and  only 
the  hardy  and  well  formed  survive.  They  have  cleaner  limbs,  not  so 
muscular,  and  bodies  with  less  tendency  to  corpulence,  than  the  whites. 
Corpulent  Indians  are  very  rare;  but  we  have  seen  two  or  three  full 
blooded  Indians  as  corpulent,  as  the  best  fed  burghers  of  our  cities. 
The  legs,  both  of  the  male  and  female,  have  a  remarkable  curve,  still 
more  distinguishable,  than  that  of  the  negro.     In  walkings  they  are  re- 
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matkakle  Ibr  pbeiiig  om  foot  in  a  right  Hnebefeve  iIm  otlMr,  andaiidoni 
Cmto  tbeir  toes  from  tint  right  line.  In  tfui  way  they  instantly  difcovar 
tlie  track  of  their  own  peopie,  ti  distinct  from  ours.  They  walk,  too^ 
Ike  one  diieetly  behind  the  other,  in  what  is  called  Indian  file,  We 
liaTe  often  seen  the  husband  and  wife,  the  mother  and  danghter,  the 
&ther  and  son;  and  even  two  pqual  aged  yoang  men»  walking  together^ 
engaged  apparently  in  earnest  convenation  ^  but  never  advancing  abreast 
The  one  is  directly  behind  the  other.  Their  senses  are  entire,  acute, 
nnd  their  are  few  anomalies  from  the  general  analogy  of  human  confocx 
■nation. 

The  feiebead  is  l»oad,  and  almost  invariably  retiring  in  a  small  degree. 
We  scarcely  remember  to  have  noticed  a  projecting  forehead.  The 
nose  is  prominent,  and  the  base  of  the  nostrils  has  a  remarkable  expan^ 
aion;  and  in  the  male,  it  is  more  commonly  aquiline,  than  oUierwise. 
Hie  lips  are  intermediate,  between  the  common  thinness  of  the  whites, 
and  thickness  of  the  negroes.  The  cheek  bones  are  high,  and  marked; 
and  the  fece,  in  the  line  below  the  eyes,  uncommonly  wide^-^-and  on  this 
part  of  the  fece  is  strongly  impressed  the  contour,  that  marks  the  Indian 
variety  of  the  human  countenance.  The  eyes  are  almost  invariably 
black;  but  of  a  shade  of  blackness,  very  distinct  from  what  we  call  such 
in  the  whites.  We  have  the  black  eye  of  Italians  and  Spaniards,  which 
has  a  color  and  expression,  unlike  the  black  eye  of  the  Indians* — There 
is  sofnething  in  their  gait,  too,  apart  from  the  crookedness  of  their  legs; 
their  dress,  or  their  manner  of  placing  their  feet  the  one  before  the  other, 
which  enables  us,  at  a  great  distance,  to  distinguish  an  advancing  Indian 
fiom  a  white. 

The  squaw  has  a  distinctly  female  conformation,  and  a  delicacy  of 
Toonding  in  the  limbs,  as  distinct  from  the  harsher  and  more  muscu« 
lar  and  brawny  form  of  the  male,  still  more  strongly  marked,  than  in  oiur 
nee.  It  seems  a  refutation,  directly  in 'point,  of  the  system  of  those 
lemald  philosophers,  who  have  asserted,  that  the  frailer  form  of  the  female 
vras  only  owing  to  their  want  of  exposure,  and  the  early  gymnastic  habits 
of  the  male*  It  is  notorious,  that  the  squaws  are  the  drudges,  the  ani* 
mds  of  burden,  among  this  race,  from  their  infancy*  But  they  have  the 
Samale  delicacy  of  limb,  and  contour  of  joint,  and  sienderness  of  band  and 
loot,  notwithstanding  as  distinctly  marked,  as  if  they  had  been  reared  in 
indolence  and  luxury.  The  legs  have  the  same  curve  with  those  of  the 
male.  We  have  scarcely  seen  an  instance  where  the  female  face  was 
not  broad  and  oval.  The  nose  is  flattened,  scarcdy  ever  aquiline,  and 
for  the  most  part  resembles  that  of  the  negro.  They  have  a  much 
Ifreater  nnifonnity  of  face,  in  this  respect,  than  the  male.  The  effluvia 
effiiaed  fiom  thmr  bodies,  both  male  and  female,  when  in  high  perspirr 
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timiilHM  bMB  oAeftieiMrked  by  obfenron  to  be  leiB  duafBeeablA,  Uim 
tlttt  of  otbar  TBcas,  in  similar  eircamBtBiiceff.  Some  bav^fluppeied  thia 
to  arise  from  their  almost  univenai  use  of  uogoents  from  ihigfaiit  borbsj 
others,  that  tbey  have  a  less  copious  aad  disagreeable  perspiratioo.  Be 
tlie  cause  what  it  may^  all  people  who  have  been  much  among  the  IndianUi 
agree  in  the  fact. 

In  their  moml  habits,  allbojiigb  no  peof^e  on  the  globe  wiU  endure 
seterer  privations,  will  be  more  active,  or  travel  farther,  or  hunt  lan^sr, 
or  perform  more  incredible  exploits  of  activity  and  daring,  in  their  wars 
and  in  the  chase,  they  must  still  be  pronounced,  on  the  whole,  a  lasy 
people.  They  of^  pass  from  the  extremes  of  travail  and  toil  to  the 
niost  perfect  indolence.  Like  their  dogs,  they  will  scour  their  thickets 
all  day  in  the  chase;  and  like  them,  as  soon  as  their  toils  are  suspended, 
they  sink  either  to  sleep,  or  a  dozing  and  half  unconscious  existence- 
The  history  of  the  fife  of  a  warrior,  is  a  history  of  these  constant  altema* 
tions.  But  the  idea  of  the  steady  and  unremitting  industry  of  the 
whites  is  intolerable  to  them.  The  history  of  the  Indians,  from  the  be? 
ginning,  is  full  of  this  fact.  The  Spauiaids  could  never  bring  the  Indiana 
of  the  islands  to  the  steady  labors  of  agriculture.  They  have  been  ^ 
^ousand  times  enslaved  in  North  America;  but  the  instance  is  scarcely 
en  record,  vdiere  an  Indian,  male  or  female,  became  a  diligent  slave^ 
With  them  the  stimulant  efiect  of  the  chase,  fostered  by  early  training, 
and  associated  with  the  idea,  that  success  in  it  confers  the  next  honors 
to  those  of  war,  and  is  one  of  their  means  of  existence;  or  the  still  highev 
(ttcitements  of  ambition  and  revenge;  goading  them  to  war,  are  the  only 
adequate  motives  to  overcome  their  natural  indol^ice.  Their  excitements 
removed,  the  vagrant  propensities  of  a  fife  without  object  or.  pursuit,  are 
with  them  an  overwhelming  instinct,  in  opposition  to  daily  and  uniemit* 
ting  industry.  Extreme  avarice  in  those,  who  have  become  successful 
cultivators,  has  supplied  a  motive  of  fufficient  energy  to  induce  ihem^ 
fo  mental  exertion,  in  order  to  procure  slaves.  But  wherever  w^  hate 
passed  fields  contiguous  to  Indian  villages,  the  mean  and  miserable  en- 
olosurea,  the  maise  planted  out  of  rows,  and  crowded  together  at  unequal 
llistances;  in  short,  the  whole  appearance  of  their  cultivation  was  suf- 
ficiently indicative  of  Indian  character,  that  labor  was  their  strange  work, 
and  that  even  their  more  industriptts  women  and  dakhen  were  bat  poos 
aaid  careless  Cfiltivators. 

In  regard  to  their  moral  character  and  dispositions,  their  modes  of 
existence,  thek  domestic  habits,  thdr  amiableness  or  nnamiablenesH, 
different  writers  have  taken  very  di£bient  views.  Some  have  extolled 
their  conditioD,  as  comprismg  the  highest  felicity  of  hi|man  existenoe; 
and  their  manners  and  morals  as  tl^  ntmost  p«feetion  of  hmnanaateie* 
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Bvrii  were  the  dreansef  Rmmu;  and, under  Uie  pen  pf  ChaleattbEwnd, 
Ikoy  wete  tnaafbimed  into  a  kind  of  anitble  and  bapfyy  Arcadians. — 
Vokiey  deaoribed  them  from  obaervationf  and  the  tittle  that  be  baa  aaid 
of  them  abowa  gr^atezactDeeayaad  depth  of  re8eaich,and  deacribea  mosa 
•f  the  real  eharacter  and  oondition*  than  whole  volumes  written  by  otben. 
Beckewelder  had  lived  with  a  particular  tribe,  bad  identified  bia  &eling% 
and  almoat  hia  affecticMia  with  them  and  their  interests.  Having,  a  very 
nnnow  circle  of  obaemtion,  every  thing  in  that  circle  became  magnified 
fwit  of  proportion.  Their  dim,  and,  probably,  fiibulons  traditions,  wera» 
to  Um,  matter  of  sober  histoiy.  His  views  of  tbem  do  more  credit  to 
tlie  benev<dence  of  his  heart,  than  to  the  discriminating  powers  of  his 
noind;  and  are  not  exaetly  the  data  on  which  a  philoaopher  would  Sana 
hb  opinions  of  the  Indian  character.  About  the  character  scarcely  any 
two  writers  have  been  agreed;  and  we  have  accounts  of  them  almost 
diametrically  opposite.  Charlevoix'waa  one  of  the  first  observefs  of  the 
aavageaof  Canada  and  the  West.  He  saw  them  too,  under  circomstancea 
fiivorable  for  the  development  of  their  real  cbaiacter;  before  their  man* 
ners  were  sc^isticated,  or  altered  by  communication  with  the  whites.— r 
He  has  given  us,  perhaps,  the  most  fiiithful  account  of  the  savages  that 
hae  been  given.  It  accords  with  the/views  thai  they  have  presented  to 
as  at  the  present  day.  On  the  whole,  his  picture  is  that  of  a  race,  taken 
as  a  whole,  neither  amiable  nor  happy.  We  cannot  expect  to  settle  the 
coUisiims  of  opinion  upon  tliis  point.  The  brevity  of  our  limits  confines 
on  to  a  few  passing  remarks.  We  shall  give  some  of  their  genera]  traits, 
Boch  as  appear  to  us  to  be  common  to  the  race,  and  of  which  all  that 
have  been  extensively  acquainted  with  Indian  character  and  manners  will 
^^nowledge  the  fidelity. 

Am  a  race,  they  have  ooantenances  that  are  generally  unjoyous,  stem, 
and  raminating.  It  is  with  them  either  gloomy  taciturnity,  or  bachana- 
lian  level.  When  you  hear  Indians  laughing,  you  may  generally  infer, 
that  they  are  intoxicated.  An  Indian  seldom  jests;  generally  speaks  low, 
and  under  bis  breath;  and  loquacity  is  with  him  an  indication  of  being 
a  trifling  personage^  and  of  deeds  inversely  less,  as  his  words  are  more. 
Even  the  yoong  men  and  the  boys  have  a  sulkn,  moody  and  thoughtful 
eounlenance;  and  seem  to  have  little  of  that  elastic  gaiety,  with  which 
tha  benevolence  of  Providence  has  endowed  the  first  days  of  the  exis^ 
fence  of  most  <9(Ker  Veiings.  From  this  general  remark,  we  ought,  per- 
faaps^  to  except  the  squaw,  who  shows  some  analogy  of  nature  to  the  white 
ftmale.  She  has  quicker  sensibilities,  is  more  eaaily  excited;  and  when 
oat<^si^  of  her  husband,  or  her  parents,  to  whom  these  things  are  mat- 
len  of  ^apionageand  of  after  rqvehension,  she  }aughs  and  converses,  and 
wmsiatrnpt  a  pleasurable  existence, 
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The  malM  evidently  have  not  the  quick  eensibilitiefly  the  aiSQte  p^roep^ 
dons  of  most  other  races.  They  do  not  easily  or  readily  aympathiiEe 
with  external  natare.  None  but  an  overwfadming  excitement  can  arouse 
them.  They  seem  callous  to  all  the  passions,  but  rage.  The  instances^  ' 
that  have  been  given  in  such  glowing  colors,  of  their  females  having  fdt 
and  displayed  the  passion  of  love  towards  individuals  of  the  whites,  with 
such  devoted  constancy,  have,  no  doubt,  existed.  But  they  were  recep- 
tions— anomalies  from  the  general  character.  We  have  seen  fktfaers  in 
their  cabins  caressing  Ihetr  children ;  but  even  their  caressing  was  of  their 
customary  moody  and  stem  chamcter,  and  as  if  they  were  ashamed  to  do 
it.  They  are  apparently  a  sullen,  melancholy  and  musing  race,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  whatever  they  have  of  emotion,  or  excitement,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  going  on  in  the  inner  man.  Every  one  has  remarked,  how 
little  surprise  they  express  for  whatever  is  new,  strange,  or  striking.-^ 
Their  continual  converse  with  woods,  rocks  and  sterile  deserts,  with  the 
roar  of  winds  and  storms,  and  the  solitude  and  gloom  of  the  wilderness; 
their  apparent  exile  from  social  nature;  their  alternations  of  satiety  and 
hunger;  their  continual  exposure  to  danger;  their  uncertain  existence; 
their  constant  straggle  with  nature  to  maintain  il ;  the  little  hold,  which 
.their  affections  seem  to  have  upon  life;  the  wild,  savage  and  hostile 
nature,  that  incessantly  surrounds  them; — these  circumstances  seem  to 
have  impressed  a  steady  and  unalterable  gloom  upon  their  countenances. 
If  there  be  here  and  there  among  them,  a  young  man,  who  feels  the 
fresAmess  and  vivacity  of  youthful  existence,  and  shows  anything  of  the 
gaiety  and  volatility  of  other  animals  in  such  circumstances,  though 
otherwise  born  to  distinction,  he  is  denounced,  as  ,a  trifling  thing;  and 
the  silent  and  sullen  young  savage  will  naturally  take  the  place  of  him. 
They  seem  to  be  bom  with  an  instinctive  determination,  to  be,  as  much 
as  possible,  independent  of  nature  and  society,  and  to  concentrate,  as 
much  as  possible,  within  themselves  an  existence,  which  at  any  moment 
they  seem  willing  to  lay  down. 

Their  impassible  fortitude  and  endurance  of  sufiering,  their  contempt 
of  pain  and  death,  invest  their  character  with  a  kind  of  moral  grandeur. 
It  is  to  be  doubted,  whether  some  part  of  this  vaunted  stoicism  be  not 
the  result  of  a  more  thin  ordinary  degree  of  physical  insensibility.  It 
has  been  said,  with  how  much  truth  we  know  not,  tliat  in  amputation, 
and  in  other  surgical  operations,  their  nerves  do  not  shrink,  or  diow  the 
same  tendency  to  spasm,  with  those  of  the  whites.  When  the  savage,  to 
exfdain  his  insensibility  to  cold,  called  upon  the  white  man  to  recollect 
how  little  his  own  face  was  affected  by  it,  in  consequence  of  constant 
exposure,  the  savage  added  <my  body  is  all  face.'  This  increasing  in- 
sensibility, transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  finally  beoomes 
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inw/ougfat  with  the  whole  web  of  animal  oatufe,  and  the  body  of  the 
savage  at  last  approximates  the  insensibihty  of  the  fao(^  of  hones*  Con* 
aidering  the  necessary  condition  of  savage  eKistenoe^  this  temperameni 
18  the  highest  boon  of  Providence..  Of  course  no  ordinary  stimulas 
excites  them  to  action*  Few  of  the  common  motives^  excitements  or 
endearments  operate  upon  them  at  all.  Most  of  the  things  that  move 
us,  they  either  do  not  feel,  or  hold  in  {voud  disdain.  The  honors  of  Qmt 
dreadful  warfare^  the  infernal  rage  of  their  battles)  the  demoniac  fUry  of 
gratified  revenge;  the  alternations  of  hofie  and  despair  in  their  gamMing, 
to  which  they  are  addicted,  even  beyond  the  whites  |  the  bnital  exhilara- 
tion of  drunkenness; — these  are  their  pleasurable  excitements.  These 
are  the  things  that  awaken  them  to  a  strong  and  joyous  consciousness  df 
existence*  When  these  excitements  arouse  the  imprisoned  energies  of 
their  long  and  sullen  meditations,  it  is  like  iEolus  uncaging  the  whirl- 
winds.  Tbe  tomahawk  flies  with  unpitying  and  unsparing  fury;  and  the 
writhing  of  their  victims  inspires  a  horrible  joy.  Let  the  benevoldbt 
make  every  exertion  to  ameliorate  their  character  and  condition*  Let 
Christianity  arouse  every  effort  to  convey  her  pity,  mercy  and  immortal 
hopes  to  their  rugged  bosoms.  But  surely  it  is  preposterous  to  admire 
the  savage  character  in  the  abstract.  Let  us  never  undervalue  the  com- 
£>rt  and  security  of  municipal  and  civilized  life;  nor  the  sensibilities, 
charities  and  endearments  of  our  own  homes.  The  happiness  of  savages, 
steeled  against  sympathy  and  feeling,  at  war  with  nature,  with  the 
elements,  and  with  each  other,  can  have  no  existence,  except  in  the 
visionary  dreaming  of  those,  who  never  contemplated  their  actual 
condition. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  different  as  are  their  standards  of  opinion 
Irom  ours,  in  the  main  they  have  much  the  same  noti(»s  of  a  good  and 
respeetable  man,  that  we  have.  If  we  mark  the  passion  for  military 
display ^among  our  race,  and  observe  what  point  is  assigned  by  common 
feeling  as  well  as  history  to  military  prowess,  we  shall  hardly  consider  it 
a  striking  diflference  fcom  our  nature,  that  bravery  and  daring,  command 
the  first  place  in  their  homage*  Their  whole  training)  firom  their  firat  to 
their  last  hour,  inculcates  the  maxim,  that  courage  is  everything.  But 
apart  from  these  views,  the  traits  of  character,  that  entitle  a  man  to  the 
appellation  of  virtuous  and  good  among  us,  have  the  same  bearing  upon 
the  estimation  of  the  Indians.  In  convening  with  them,  xwe  are  struck 
With  sarprise,  to  observe  how  widely  and  deeply  the  obligations  of  truth, 
ooostancy,  honor,  generosity  and  forbearance  are  felt^and  understood 
among  them. 

It  has  been  often  observed  by  foreign  writers,  and  tbe  sentiment 
has  been  echoed  by  phikMopbers  of  our  own  country,  that  they  were 
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ieM  subject  to  desire,  and  that  the  sexual  propensities  were  Hbeaker  iit 
their  race,  than  in  ours;  and.  they  have  evidenced  the  want  of  lieard  in 
the  males,  as  a  physical  proof.  The  Indians  are  as  particnlar,  as  the 
Parisiaiis,  not  to  depart  firt«n  their  own  modes  and  fasbilons.  But  w<9 
have  occasionally  seen  a  savage,  who  had  the  courage  or  the  affectation 
to  be  singtiiar,  and  such  li  person  has  a  beard,  that  would  do  credit 
to  an  Oriental*  It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  the  most  general  and 
troublesome  employments  of  the  young  Indians  is,  to  pull  out  the  starting 
crop  of  beard  with  tweezers*  We  know  not  if  their  beard  would  grow 
naturally  as  abundant,  as  that  of  the  whites.  But  if  it  would  not,  it  is 
unquestionably  bwing  to  other  causes,  than  want  of  natural  vigor. 
Labor,  a  diet  6hen  meagre  from  necessity,  exposure,  and  the  indulgence 
of  passions  of  a  deeper  character,  as  ambition,  findictiveness  and  the 
appetite  for  war,  would  probably  weaken,  if  not  extinguish,  in  whites, 
passions,  which  are  fostered  in  indolence,  plenty  and  repose.  But  when 
savages  are  placed  in  situations  favorable  to  ^e  development  and  indul- 
gence of  animal  desires,  we  have  seen  no  indications  that  they  are  feebley^ 
or  teas  intense  in  them,  than  in  the  whites.  When  we  look  upon  the  wild 
Hind  naked  elements,  upon  which,  in  some  sense,  their  children  are  cast; 
when  we  consider  how  unfavorable  is  their  situation  for  rearing  children^ 
^e  are  astonished^  at  seeing  so  many  in  their  cabins.  Of  the  squaws, 
that  we  have  seen>  of  mature  age,  a  very  great  proportion  of  them  had 
their  babe,  either  swinging  in  its  bark  cradle,  suspended  between  two 
trees;  or  if  the  mother  was  travelling,  bung  to  her  back  by  the  usual 
strings,  passed  over  her  shoulders,  compressed  to  her  back  by  a  bark  cage^ 
not  unlike  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  Its  copper  colored  nose  is  seen  peeping 
from  this  cage,  like  that  of  a  tortoise  from  its  shell;  and  even  the  infants 
eeem  to  feel,  that  crying  is  to  no  purpose;  and  itji  note  of  grief  is 
seldom  heard. 

It  IS  to  be  lamented,  that  the  intercourse  of  the  whites  among  them  has 
been  calculated  to  convey  anv  impressions  of  them,  rather  than  those  of 
the  philosophers^  to  whom  we  have  spoken.  Numberless  fatal  cases  of 
jealousy  are  recorded  of  their  young  warriors,  in  reference  to  the  deport- 
ment of  our  people  towards  tlieir  women,  while  among  them.  The  man- 
ners of  our  people,  in  this  intercourse,  have  too  often  been  an  outrage 
upon  decency  and  humanity.  There  are  but  few  tribes,  among  vdiom 
^  passing  American  sojourner^  if  he  have  any  respectabili^  of  appear, 
ance,  does  not  receive  the  oflfer  of  a  daughter,  or  perhaps  the  wifii  of  his 
host,  as  a  temporary  companion.  Ahnoet  evwy  American  ttader  and' 
resident  among  them  has  an  Indian  wife;  and  but  too  oflen,  wives  in  Ihe 
regkm  which  they  left.  In  Long^s  first  expedition  an  kistanoe  of  this 
sort  is  recorded,  of  the  deep  and  devoted  constancy  of  aActiott  <m  the 
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part  of  the  young  Indian  wife,  and  thrilling  proofs  of  the  struggle  be* 
lireen  maternal  apd  conjugal  affection.  The  whole  story  is  character- 
istic ;  and  reflects  as  mncli  honor  upon  the  Indian  wife  and  mother,  as  it 
does  shame  and  contempt  on  the  base  and  cold  blooded  perfidy  of  the 
American  husband. 

In  all  the  In'lian  trilies,  tliey  have  contrived  to  emulate  the  most  pol- 
ished and  civilized  people  in  the  extent  of  prostitution,  practised  among 
them;  and  the  degraded   subjects  havo  the  same  estimation  in  the  one 
country  and  the  olcr.    Unnatural  vices,  fornication  and  adultery,  prevail 
among  many  of  the  tribes,  no  doubt,  fo  a  great  extent;  but  taking  into 
view  the  opportnnilies  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  the  smallness  of  their 
societies,  and  the  diminished  influence  of  opinion,  that  results  from  it; 
taking  iato  view,  that  they  have  no  laws,  but  indefinite  opinion,  no  rc'ligion^ 
and  no  visible  restraints, — ^the  state  of  morals^  in  these  respects,  is  far 
purer,  than  would  naturally  be  ex])ected.       Instead  of  admiring,  that 
these  vices  are  practised  among  them,  but,  perhaps,  not  to  a  greater  degree, 
than  in  civilized  countries,  it  is,  to  a  thinking  mind,  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, that  there  is  so  much  decorum  and  restraint,  in  these  respects,  as 
there  is.     We  feel  constrained,  too,  to  place  this  decorum  among  them- 
selves, and  that  astonishing  delicacy,  with  which  they  deport  themselves 
towards  white  females  that  full  into  their  power,  to  a  more  honorable  cause, 
than  the  destitution  of  passions.     When  we  have  passed  various  Indian 
tribes  encamped  near  together,  in  company  with  ladies,  we  have  observed 
the  same  manners,  and  the  same  indications  of  what  was  passing  in  their 
minds  that  we  sh'iuld  expect  to  see  in  untrained  and  low  people  among 
ourselves;  nor  have  we  ever  believed  for  a  moment,  that  the  propensi- 
ties of  nature  are  not  as  strong,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  them, 
as  in  us. 

There  are  diflerent  standards  of  morals  among  them,  as  there  are 
among  the  white  nations.  With  some  tribes,  adultery  is  a  venial  qffence; 
and  in  others,  it  is  punished  with  mutilation,  death,  or  the  handing  over 
the  degraded  female  to  the  males  of  the  tribe.  The  instance  of  a  young 
squaw,  who  is  a  mother  before  marriage,  is  a  verj  uncommon  occurrence; 
nor  have  we  as  much  faith  as  others,  in  their  adroitness  at  procuring 
abortion.  In  the  case  of  a  young  Indian  woman  the  fact  of  pregnancy 
could  not  be  hidden. 

The  modes  of  managing  marriage  are  as  various,  as  among  the  whites. 
If  there  be  any  prevalent  custom  among  the  tribes,  it  is,  that  the  parents 
manage  the  matter;  and  the  young  warrior  in  the  morning  finds  the 
squaw,  elected  by  the  parents,  sitting  in  his  quarters,  with  whatever  she 
is  expected  to  bring,  as  a  dowry,  removed  with  her.  It  sometimes,  but 
not  ofbD,  happens,  that  he  enters  his  dissent,  and  she  returns  with  her 
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liaggage  to  her  mother.  It  is  an  universal  custom  to  marry  as  many 
wives,  as  the  warrior  or  hunter  pleases.  This  is  an  aSkir,  accurately 
prescribed  by  custom*  If  a  young  hunter  has  been  for  a  length  of  time 
very  successful  in  hunting,  like  a  rich  Turk,  he  is  authorized  by  opinion 
to  take  as  many  wives,  as  he  has  proved  himself  able  to  maintain. 

Jealousy  in  this  case,  and  in  all  other  oases,  shows  itself  under  the 
same  forms,  which  it  would  naturally  assume  among  our  people.  •  In 
Long^s  first  expedition,  we  have  a  very  amusing  account  of  the  manner, 
in  which  a  wife  deports  herself,  when  her  husband  happens  to  manifest 
a  greater  fondness  for  another  wife.  Sometimes  the  fkvorite,  to  a^oid 
her  tongue,  teeth  and  nails,  flies  with  her  husband  to  the  campaign  or 
hunt.  At  others,  in  dread  of  her  life,  she  returns  to  her  parents.  When 
the  two  wives  quarrel,  whatever  be  the  taciturnity  of  the  husband,  there 

18  no  want  of  words  between  the  wives.  The  husband,  squat  on  his 
bams,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  his  head  half  covered,  and  his  eyes 
half  closed,  afiects  to  be  dozing,  while  they  rate  each  other.  If  the 
contest  of  words  goes  on  to  blows,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  arises  with  the 
stern  air  of  a  judge,  and  parts  them,  with  a  manner,  that  indicates  which 

19  the  favorite.  The  wives  generally  find  one  lodge  too  narrow  for  both 
to  inhabit  togetl)er.  The  Indian  spends  his  time,  perhaps,  in  equal 
portions  between  them.  But  i^he  happens  to  spend  more  time  with  the 
one  than  the  other,  when  he  returns  to  the  neglected  wife,  she  manifests 
her  yiev7  of  the  case  by  kicking  his  dog,  throwing  his  food  on  the  ground, 
and  admitting  him  with  great  frankness  into  her  thoughts  of  him  and  his 
&yorite.  The  more  our  species  are  studied,  the  more  clearly  it  is  found, 
that  the  human  heart  is  every  where  the  same. 

It  is  beyond  all  question,  that  some  of  the  tribes  now  occasionally 
practise  cannibalism ;  and  that  before  the  new  world  was  visited  by  the 
whites,  it  was  a  custom  generally,  if  not  universally  prevalent  among 
them.  The  imperceptible  influence  of  the  horror,  with  which  this  practise 
is  regarded  by  the  whites,  has  made  its  way  among  them ;  and,  little  as 
they  are  disposed  to  confess,  that  they  are  swayed  by  our  opinions,  the 
earnestness  with  which  (bey  deny  the  existence  of  the  practise  at  preset 
in  their  tribes,  and  with  which  they  attempt  to  vindicate  their  ancestors 
from  the  charge,  is  an  incontestible  admission  of  the  influence,  which  oar 
opinions  exercise  over  them. 

It  would  extend  these  remarks  beyond  our  object,  to  give  extensive 
and  general  details  of  Indian  manners  and  modes  of  life.  An  important 
6ra  with  the  youth  of  all  the  tribes  is,  that  when  they  pass  from  minority 
to  the  duties  and  estimation  of  warriors  and  hunters.  This  period  is 
celebrated  with  great  solemnity.  It  is  well  known,  that  hunting  is  the 
aanous  buainesB^  and  war  the  important  amusement  and  pleunire  of  their 
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livesi  The  mannery  in  which  they  conduct  these  pursaits,  is  sofficiently 
well  known.  Their  modes  of  constructing  their  habitations  vary,  accord- 
ing as  they  dwell  in  a  country  of  forests  or  prairiies,  or  northern  or 
southern  climate.  Although  in  the  very  few  instances,  in  which  the 
savages  have  become  cultivatons  in  good  earaest,  they  may  have  con* 
structed  good  houses,  the  far  greater  portion  aim  at  nothing  more,  than 
the  frailest  and  rudest  cabin.  Yet  in  the  construction  of  these,  there  are 
the  same  differences,  as  are  seen  in  the  cabins  of  the  backwoods  men* 
Some  are  extremely  rude;  and  some^are  framed  with  ingenious  an^ 
persevering  reference  to  comfort  and  utility.  The  same  diflferenoes  are 
visible  in  the  internal  arrangement  and  keeping  of  the  cabin.  In  most 
instances  the  interior  is  filthy  and  uncomfbrtable,  beyond  the  endurance 
of  any  but  a  savage.  We  have  been  in  others,  where  the  neatly  matted 
floor,  or  the  earth  covered  with  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  paimetto,  and  the 
neatness  of  all  the  accompaniments,  gave  the  scene  such  an  air  of  com- 
fort, as  created  a  train  of  pleasant  associations  with  the  place. 

Like  all  ignorant  people,  unable  to  trace  the  i^ation  between  results 
and  causes,  they  are  beyond  all  other  people  superstitious.  It  may  be 
laid  down,  as  an  universal  trait  of  the  Indian  character.  The  warrior, 
who  braves  death  a  thousand  times,  and  in  every  form  in  the  fury  of  battle^ 
tarries  with  him  to  the  combat  a  little  charmed  bag  of  filthy  and  disgust- 
ing ingredients,  in  which  he  places  no  little  reliance^  as  security  against 
the  balls  and  arrows,  that  are  fired  upon  him.  They  are  much  addicted 
to  faith  in  dreams.  One  of  the  dreamers,  the  day  before  alert,  confident 
and  intrepid,  awakes  the  next  morning,  subdued  and  timid.  He  paints 
one  side  of  his  face  black.  He  subjects  himself  to  the  most  rigorous 
abstinence  and  fasting.  Nothing  can  induce  him  to  indulge  or  taste 
food,  until  the  interdict  has  passed  away*  He  has  dreamed  ait  unfavorft' 
ble  dream.  Such  astonishing  hold  have  these  dreams  upoh  their  roind^ 
that  a  warrior  has  been  known  to  assume  the  dress,  the  duties,  the  drud- 
gery, and  what  is  infinitely  more  humiliating  to  an  Indian,  the  estima* 
tion  and  standing  of  a  squaw,  in  consequence  of  one  of  these  dreams* 

This  great  tendency  to  superstition  in  an  Indian  mind,  furnishes  strong 
inducements  to  ingenious  and  bold  imposters  among  them,  to  assume  the 
character  of  jugglers,  quacks,  medicine  men  and  prophets.  Our  country 
had  a  terrible  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this  assumption,  in  the  case  of  the 
^Shawnee  prophet,'  and  inferior  men  of  the  same  character,  during  the 
late  war.  A  chief  among  the  savages  of  the  Missouri,  exercised,  tbrou^ 
the  influence  of  fear,  a  UmffmU^  severe  authority  over  Lidians,  by  whom 
he  was  abhorred.  He  had  V^ifiedicine  bag  of  terrible  efficacy;  and  his 
isnemies  fell  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left.  It  was  a  received  opinioo 
in  his  tribe^  that  bis  wish  had  a  wiihsnng  and  fetal  infloence  en  whom- 
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soever  he  directed  it.    Af^er  his  death,  his  grand  medicine  was  found  to 
be  arsenic. 

Every  thing  with  ihem»  of  great  efficacy  and  power,  that  is  iiiexpHca- 
We,  is  a  *medtcine;'  and  tlje  me:iicine  inen  among  them  have  ihe  next 
degree  of  consideration  to  chiefs  an  I  noted  warriors.  We  have  conversed 
with  Indians,  who  were  atheists,  and  treated  as  fabulous-,  all  notions  of 
the  inimor tali ty  of  the  soul;  and  defimded  their  opinions  with  as  much 
ingenuity,  as  abandoned  people  of  the  lower  orders  among  ourselves^ 
wlfo  profess  to  hold  the  same  opinions.  But  in  some  shape  or  forn>, 
ILlmost  all  savages  adnrit  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
BOuK  The  Great  Spirit  is  termed  in  many  of  their  languages,  *  WoAcoa- 
doA,^  or  Master  of  Life.  Storm  and  thunder  are  manifestations  of  his 
wrath;  and  success  in  war  and  hunting,  of  his  fdvor.  Tflany  of  the  tribes 
have  forms  of  prayer,  in  the  use  of  which  they  are  regular  and  earnest, 
-particularly  wh^n  starting  on  expeditions  of  hunting  or  war. — Their 
prophets  occasionally  give  out,  that  they  have  had  communications  with 
this  Spirit,  who  has  made  himself  visibly  manifest  to  them,  in  the  form 
of  some  bird  or  beast;  and  they  paint  their  faces  black,  and  observe 
great  mystery  on  the  occasion ;  and  thence  derive  their  pretensions  to 
prophecy,  and  to  be  treated  with  tlie  deference  of 'medicine  men.'  Their 
notions  of  the  condition  of  departed  spirits  are  such,  as  we  might  expect 
from  their  character  and  condition.  In  some  distant  re^iions  of  .a  south- 
em  temperature,  they  place  the  ]u)mc  of  the  worthy  departed  in  the 
country  of  ^brave  and  free'  spirits,  who  pass  to  that  country  of  game  and 
good  eheer,^  over  a  bridge  scarcely  wider  than  a  hair,  suspended  over  a 
yawning  gulf.  They,  who  have  firm  hearts  and  feet,  and  unblenchhig 
coontenances,— that  is  to  say,  who  were  good  warriors  in  life,  pass 
safely  over  the  bridge;  while  the  timid  and  trembling  fall  into  the  gulf 
below. 

Though  they  will  sometimes  talk  of  these  matters  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  apparent  conviction,  yet,  we  believe,  of  all  people,  that  have 
been  known  on  the  earth,  their  thoughts,  hopes  and  fears  dwell  the  least 
on  any  thing  beyoixd  this  liib.  It  seems  to  be  inexplicable  to  them,  that 
any  part  of  their  conduct  here  can  have  any  bearing  upon  th<*ir  condition 
bereaAer.  If  they  can  be  comfortable,  and  gain  their  points  in  this  life, 
they  concern  themselves  very  little  about  what  will  happen  to  them  in 
the  life  to  come*  Of  course,  adult  savages  have  too  oAen  been  found 
bopeless  subjects,  upon  whom  to  bestow  the  pure  and  sublime  truths 
of  our  gospel*  The  days  of  the  Braina|d|f^|itl  Elliots  seem  to  have  gone 
by;  or  the  western  and  southern  savages-^^  more  hopeless  subjects  for 
conversion,  than  those  of  the  north.  They  have  certainly  been  found 
uttedy  destitute  of  the  i^astic  docility  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian 
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lodians.  Charlevoix  has  given,  as  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  Canadian 
and  western  savages  of  his  day,  one,  that  has  been  found  equally  appli- 
cable to  them  at  the  present  time.  They  listen  with  apparent  docility 
aod  attention  to  our  expositions  of  our  religion,  our  faith,  and  our 
hopes;  and  assent  to  all,  and  admit,  that  this  may  all  be  true,  in  relation 
to  individuals  of  our  race*  They  relate  in  turn  their  own  fables,  their 
own  dim  and  visionary  notions  of  a  God  and  hereafter;  and  exact  the 
same  docility  and  complaiaance  to  their  creed,  which  they  yielded  to 
ours. 

In  respect  to  the  lesser  morals,  a]]  savages  in  this  region  are  hospitable. 
Even  the  enemy,  whom  they  would  have  sought,  and  slain  far  from  their 
cabins,  who  presents  himself  fearlessly  there,  claims,  and  receives  their 
hospitality.     They  accord  to  the  cabin  hearth,  the  honors  and  the  sane- 
,  tity  of  an  asylum.      A  great  number  of  instances  are  on  record,  of  sav- 
sges  of  hostile  tribes,  obnoxious  to  the  most  deadly  revenge  of  particular 
warriors,  presenting  themselves  on  a  sudden  before  those  warriors,  and 
offering  their  bosoms  to  the  knife.     This  heroism  often  not  cmly  disarms 
revenge,  but  with  admiration  excites  more  generous  feelings,  and  brings 
about  a  .peace  between  the  contending  tribes.     That  part  of  our  charac- 
ter^ which  they  are  the  last  to  understand,  is  that  when  we  have  received 
in  their  villages  the  most  ample  hospitality,  they,  in  returning  the  visit, 
should  find,  that  our  strangers  lodged  in  taverns. 

We  have  not  the  same  plenary  faith  in  tlieir  tenacious  remembrance  of 
kindnesses,  and  the  certainty  of  our  dependence  upon  the  constancy  of 
their  friendship.  We  consider  them  a  treacherous  people,  easily  swayed 
from  their  purpose,  paying  tlicir  court  to  the  divinity  of  good  fortune,  and 
always  ready  to  side  with  the  strongest.  Wo  should  not  rely  upon  their 
feelings  of  to-day,  as  any  pledge  for  what  they  will  be  to-morrow. 

They  are  well  known  for  their  voraciousness  of  appetite.  They  en- 
dure hunger  and  thirst,  as  they  do  pain  and  death,  with  astonishing  pa- 
tience and  constancy.  When  they  kill  a  deer,  a  buffalo,  or  a  bear,  after 
a  long  abstinence,  they  will  devour  an  enormous  quantity  of  flesh.-— 
Their  fatal  and  devoted  attachment  to  ardent  spirits,  is  matter  of  melan- 
chcJy  notoriety.  In  all  thehr  councils,  and  ^talks^  and  conferences  with 
the  officers  of  the  government,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  first  and  the  last  request  is  'whiskey.^  This  is  the  only  point  upon 
which  it  is  useless  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  honor  and  shame  in  an 
Indian.  Declaim  as  we  may  against  the  use  of  it;  paint  the  ill  eflects 
of  it,  as  strongly  as  we  choose;  speak  with  as  much  contempt  as  we 
may,  of  drunkards;  their  best  and  their  bravest  still  clamor  for  whiskey. 
Schoolcraft  gives  us  a  characteristic  anecdote  to  this  effect.  A  noted 
Pottawotomie  chief  presented  himself  to  the  American  agent  at  Chicago^ 
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as  a  good  man^  and  a  good  friend  to  the  Americans,  and  conelnded  with 
the  usual  request  for  whiskey.  The  reply  was,  that  the  agent  did  not 
give  whiskey  to  good  Indians;  that  such  neither  asked  for  it,  nor  drank 
it,  when  offered;  that  it  wasi>ad  Indians  only,  who  asked  for  whiskey. 

The  Indian  replied  with  great  quickness,  in  broken  English,  'Me  d n 

rascal.^ 

All  words  would  be  thrown  away  in  attempting  to  portray,  in  just 
colors,  the  effects  of  whiskey  upon  such  a  race.  It  is,  indeed,  the  heavi- 
est curse  that  their  intercourse  with  the  whites  has  entailed  upon  them. 
Every  obligation  of  duty,  as  philanthropists  and  Christians,  imposes  up- 
on us  all  possible  efforts  to  prevent  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  race;  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  their  having  free  access  to  tHis  liquid  poisoUi 
We  have  adverted  to  the  stern  and  rigorous  prohibitions  of  the  General 
Government,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  are  generally  carried  into 
effect;  yet,  in  some  way  or  otlier,  wherever  Anaericans  have  access, 
Indians  have  whiskey.  It  is  understood  that  the  laws  of  the  State  Gov^ 
emments  and  of  the  General  Government  are  not  in  concert  upon  this 
subject.  It  is  matter  of  undoubted  fact,  that  in  the  States  the  Indians 
find  much  less  difficulty  in  procuring  whiskey,  than  in  the  Territories; 
and,  of  course,  intoxication  is  far  more  common.  The  duties  of  the 
States  imperiously  call  upon  them  to  frame  laws  in  unison  with  those  of 
the  General  Government,  and  to  unite  with  that,  to  prevent  tliese  unhap- 
py beings  from  exercising  their  suicide  propensities. 

It  has  been  inferred,  because  they  make  it  a  point,  not  to  express 
astonishment  or  curiosity,  in  view  of  our  improvements  and  arts,  that 
they  have  little  curiosity;  and  because  they  seem  to  hold  them  in  oca* 
tempt  and  disdain,  that  they  have  nothing  analogous  to  the  cupidity^  van* 
ity  or  pride  of  the  whites.  They  are,  unquestionably,  a  very  proud  race) 
and  their  pride  induces  them  to  affect  indifference,  and  to  hold  those 
things  in  apparent  conteApt  which  they  are  conscious  they  cannot  obtain^ 
As  regards  their  vanity,  we  have  not  oflen  had  the  fortune  to  contem- 
plate a  young  squaw  at  her  toilet.  But  from  the  studied  arrangement 
of  her  calico  jacket,  from  the  glaring  circles  of  vermillion  on  her  round 
face,^  from  the  artificial  manner  in  which  her  hair  is  clubbed,  aftd  front 
the  time  which  she  occupies  in  completing  these  arrangements,  We  infer, 
that  dress,  and  personal  ornament,  occupy  the  same  portion  of  her 
thoughts,  that  they  do  of  the  fashionable  women  of  civUized  sodety. 
A  young  Indian  warrior  is  notoriously  the  most  thoroughgoing  beau  in 
the  world.  Broadway  and  Bond  street  furnish  no  subjects  that  will  spend 
as  much  time,  or  endure  as  much  crimping  and  confinement,  to  appear 
in  full  dress^  We  think  that  we  have  observed  such  a  cbaFaeter,  con- 
stantly employed  with  his  paints  and  hii  pocket  glaM  for  thiee  full  hOars» 
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laying  on  bis  paints,  and  arranging  his  tresses,  and  contemplating,  with 
visible  satisfaction,  from  time  to  time,  the  progress  of  his  attractions. — 
Tbe  chiefs  and  warriors,  in  full  dress,  have  one,  two,  or  three  clasps  of 
nlver  about  their  arms,  generally  jewels  in  their  ears,  and  often  in  their 
nose;  and  nothing  is  more  commgn,  than  to  see  a  thin,  circular  piece  of 
iilver,  of  the  size  of  a  dollar,  hanging  from  their  nose,  a  little  below  their 
npper  lip.  This  ornament,  so  horribly  inconvenient,  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  highest  Indian  taste.  Painted  porcupine  quills  are  twirled  in  their 
hair.  Tails  of  animals  hang  from  tl)e  hair  behind;  or  from  the  point 
where  they  were  originally  appended  to  the  animal.  A  necklace  of  bear's 
or  aligator's  teeth,  or  claws  of  the  bald  eagle,  or  common  red  beads,  or, 
wanting  these,  a  kind  of  rosary  of  red  hawthorns,  hangs  about  the  neck. 
From  the  knees  to  the  feet,  the  legs  are  ornamented  with  great  numbers 
of  little  perforated,  cylindrical  pieces  of  silver,  or  brass,  that  tinkle  as 
the  persr.n  walks-  If  to  all  this,  he  add  an  American  hat,  and  a  soldier's 
coat,  of  blue,  faced  with  red,  over  the  customary  ealico  shirt,  he  steps 
firmly  on  the  ground,  to  give  to  his  tinklers  a  simultaneous  noise,  and 
apparently  considers  his  person  with  as  much  complacency  as  the  human 
bosom  can  be  supposed  to  feel*  ^  This  is  a  very  curtailed  view  of  an  In- 
dian beau,  and  faithful,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  description  of  almost 
every  young  Indian  at  a  great  public  dance. 

So  many  faithful  prints  have  recently  boon  presented  to  the  public  of 
the  Indian  figure  and  costume,  that  most  of  those,  who  have  not  seen  -the 
living  subject,  have  definite  views  of  it.  The  males  for  the  most  part, 
wear  htggins,  sitting  closely  from  the  loins  to  the  ancles,  generally  pf 
taioke*tanned  deer  skin,  sometimes  of  blue  cloth.  Those  who  inhabit 
beyond  the  range  of  the  buflTalo^  wear  a  blanket,  thrown  loosely  over  tbe 
shoulders;  and  those  who  live  in  the  region  of  the  bufTalo,  wear  a  dressed 
akin  of  that  animal.  Their  moccasins  are  ornamented  with  extreme  care 
with  different  colored  porcupine  quills,  arranged  in  lines  and  compart- 
ments. But  in  th^  sultry  months,  they  are  oAen  seen  with  no  other 
diess,  than  a  piece  of  blue  cloth,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  ^stroud- 
ing,'  passed  between  the  thighs,  and  brought  round  the  loins.  In  regions 
oontigooos  to  the  whites,  they  have  generally  a  calico  shirt  of  the  finest 
colots;  and  they  are  particularly  attached  to  a  long  calico  dress,  resem- 
bling a  morning  gown. 

The  women  have  a  calico  jacket,  leggins,  not  much  unlike  those  of  the 
men,  and  wherever  they  can  afibrd  it,  a  blue  broadcloth  petticoat.  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  Indians  either  male  or  female,  efifect  any 
other  colors,  than  red  or  blue.  The  thick,  heavy,  black  tresses  of  hair 
are  parted  on  the  fordiead,  and  skewered  with  a  quill  or  thorn  in  a  large 
diibbeUnd. 
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They  have  various  dances,  to  which  they  ard  extravagantly  attached; 
and  which  often  have,  as  did  the  dances  of  the  old  time,  a  religious  char- 
acter. The  aged  council  chiefs  drum,  and  the  young*  warriors  dance 
with  great  vehemence,  bentincr  the  ground  with  their  feet.  They  pursue 
the  business  with  a  vigor,  which  causes  the  perspiration  to  pour  from  their 
bodies.  They  have  the  wnr,  the  council;  the  feast,  and  the  dog  dance; 
and  tunes  corresponding  to  the  different  objects.  The  tunes  are  very 
monotonous,  rnnninnr  through  only  three  or  f  »ur  notes,  and  constantly 
recuring  to  the  sime  strnin.  In  most  of  the  tribes,  the  women  take  no 
part  in  the  song  or  danco. — Among  some  of  the  tribes,  wa  hive  heard 
the  women  cliime  in  on  the  last  um^c. 

Incredible  stories  are  related  of  the  powers  of  their  jugglers  and  moun- 
tebanks. Many  of  their  alleged  feats  never  took  placei  except  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  ignorant  people,  who  related  them.  But  they  have 
undoubtedly  a  rigidity  of  muscle,  a  callousness  of  nerve,  and  a  contempt 
of  pain  and  wornds,  that  enable  them  to  achieve  swallowing  fire,  putting 
knives  and  swords  down  their  throats,  and  such  like  exploits  with  great 
success.  To  create  admiration  is  of  course  a  passion  with  them;  and 
this  desire  incites  them  to  thought  and  study,  in  order  to  learn  the  mjrstic 
art  of  legerdemain,  in  which  they  certainly  attain  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
ficiency. Their  medicine  men  are  a  kind  of  jtigglers;  and  there  is  much 
ceremony  and  affectation  of  mystery,  in  the  preparing  and  administering 
their  medicines.  The  most  amusing  part  of  this  business  is,  that  the 
scaramouch  who  has  gone  through  all  the  ceremonies,  and  prepared  the 
medicine,  generally  takes  it  himself.-  We  hive  little  faith  in  their 
boasted  acquaintance  with  remedies,  from  their  own  vegetable  kingdom. 
We  have  remarked,  that  when  they  were  pear  our  settlements,  their  sick 
are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  our  physicians. 

The  Indian  head  is  such,  as  we  would  suppose  the  craniologists  would 
select,  as  finely  moulded  for  intelligence.  In  this  respect  be  would 
probably  place  them,  as.  a  race,  beside  the  homo  sapiens  EuropcBUS. — 
We  have  seen  them  in  every  position,  to  try  their  native  acuteness.  We 
have  taught  their  young.  We  consider  them  naturally  a  shrewd,  intelli* 
gent  people,  with  heads  capable  of  the  highest  mental  development  in 
every  department  of  thought,  in  ns  great  a  degree  as  our  own  race.  They 
have,  probably,  as  much  curiosity,  but  a  more  stern  perseverance  in  the 
effort  to  suppress  it.  The  first  time  that  they  witness  a  steam  boat,  they 
never  suppress  the  outward  expression  of  their  admiration,  and  their  em- 
phatic ^ugh!^ 

Languages.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  we  should  dismiss  this 
article,  which  with  every  effort  to  curtail  it,  has  grown  up  under  our  hands, 
without  remarking  on  their  languages.    In  all  their  dialects  we  soapect, 
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that,  like  the  Chinese,  their  words  were  originally  but  of  one  syllable. 
— Every  word,  then,  of  more  than  one  syllable,  has  been  formed  in  the 
progress  of  advancing  ideas  among  them,  by  a  corresponding  combina- 
tion of  ideas.  Having  few  abstractions  among  their  ideas,  and  knowing 
and  caring  little  about  our  complex  combinations  of  thought,  conversant 
wholly  with  tangible  and  visible  matters,  their  expressions  are  paint- 
ings of  sensible  ideas  with  the  coloring  matter  of  words.  Whenever 
we  undertake  to  convey  to  them  a  connected  chain  of  abstract  ideas, 
tliey  turn  to  us  for  a  while  with  a  complacent  inclination  of  the  head, 
and  apply  their  hand  to  their  ear,  with  the  sign,  so  readily  understood  by 
all  Indians,  to  imply  that  they  are  deaf.  Their  manner  of  numbering", 
evidences  the  extreme  simplicity  of  their  language.  We  have  requested 
of  all  the  tribes,  with  which  we  have  been  conversant,  their  terms  of 
numbering,  as  far  as  an  hundred.  In  some,  the  terms  are  simple  as  far 
u  ten.  In  others,  six  is  five-one,  seven  five-two,  and  so  on.  Beyond 
ten  they  generally  count  by  reduplication  of  ten.  This  they  perform  by 
a  mechanical  arithmetic,  intricate  to  explain,  but  readily  apprehended 
by  the  eye.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  said  to  be  perplexed  in  their  attemptiif 
to  number  beyond  an  hundred.  When  the  question  turned  upon  any 
point,  that  involved  great  numbers,  we  have  generally  heard  them  avail 
themselves  of  an  English  word,  the  first,  we  believe,  and  the  most  uni- 
versally understood  by  savages — heap.  We  have  read,  that  in  some  of 
their  languages,  there  are  subtleties  of  structure,  and  nice  shades  of 
divisions  of  time,  in  the  tenses  of  their  verbs,  that  transcend  even  the 
famed  exactness  and  finish  of  the  Greek.  There  is^  something  inex* 
plicable,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  combinations  and  artificial  structure 
of  the  language  of  a  people  of  such  extreme  simplicity  of  thought. 

We  profess  to  know  little  of  the  origin  of  these  languages.  We  sus' 
pect,  that  a  life  might  be  spent  in  studying  them  in  the  closet  to  very  little 
purpose.  The  savages  vary  their  meaning  by  the  accent  and  intonation 
which  th^y  give  their  words,  still  more  than  the  French.  We  fear,  that  a 
printed  page  of  Indiwwords,  most  carefully  and  accurately  noted  by 
the  marks  of  accent  and  sound  in  our  dictionaries,  could  hardly  be  read 
by  an  unpractised  American,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  Indian,  whose 
language  they  purport  to  be.  We  suppose  the  Muskogee  and  Cherokee 
to  be  the  patriarchal  dialects  of  the  South;  the  Chippeway  and  Dacota, 
of  the  Indians  of  the  lakes  and  the  Upper  Mississippi;  and  the  Osage 
and  Pawnee,  of  ;thjB  savages  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Red  River. — 
We  should  not  forget,  that  they  have  a  language  of  signs, — the  Latin, 
or  common  language,  by  which  all  the  tribes  converse  with  each  other. 
It  is  a  trite  maxim,  that  'Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention;'  and  it  is 
inconceivable,  except  by  those  who  have  witnessed  it,  how  copious  and 
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expressive  a  language  they  have  formed  with  signs.     In  Long^s  first  ex- 
pedition a  full  and  accurate  vocabulary  of  this  language  is  given. 

Aftei  all,  that  which  has  struck  us,  in  contemplating  the  Indians,  with 
the  most  astonishment  and  admiration,  is  the  invisible  but  universal  energy 
of  the  operation  and  influence  of  an  inexplicable  law,  which  has,  where 
it  operates,  a  more  certain  and  controlling  power,  than  all  the  municipal 
and  written  laws  of  the  whites  united.  There  is  despotic  rule,  without 
any  hereditary  or  elected  chief.  There  are  chiefs  with  great  power,  who 
cannot  tell  when,  where,  or  how,  they  became  such.  There  is  perfect 
unanimity  in  a  question  involving  the  existence  of  a  tribe,  where  every 
member  belonged  to  the  wild  and  fierce  democracy  of  nature,  and  could 
dissent,  without  giving  a  reason.  A  case  occurs,  where  it  is  prescribed 
by  custom,  that  an  individual  should  be  punished  with  death.  Escaped 
&r  from  the  control  of  his  tribe,  and  as  free  as  the  winds,  this  invisible 
tie  is  about  him;  and  he  returns  and  surrenders  himself  to  justice. — 
His  accounts  are  not  settled,  and  he  is  in  debt;  he  requests  delay,  till  he 
shall  have  accomplished  his  summer^s  hunt.  He  finishes  it,  pays  his 
debt,  and  dies  with  a  constancy,  which  has  always  been,  in  all  views  of 
Indian  character,  the  theme  of  admiration. 

A  serious  question  occurs,  in  conclusion.  What  is  the  prospect  of 
bringing  to  these  rugged  and  comfortless  beings,  apparently  the  outcasts 
of  nature  and  civilization,  the  moulding,  the  guidance  and  hopes  of  the 
Gospel? — The  gloomy  fact  must  be  admitted,  that  but  little  has  yet  been 
done.  Pious  and  devoted  Catholic  missionaries  have  carried  their  lives 
in  their  hands,  have  renounced  all  earthly  hopes,  and  have  lived  and  died 
among  them,  to  carry  them  the  Gospel.  The  Protestants  have  not  been 
behind  them  in  these  labors  of  love.  But,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
century,  scarcely  an  adult  savage  can  be  found,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
who  will  pronounce  himself  a  Christian.  There  are  many  that  have  crosses 
suspended  from  their  necks,  which  they  show  as  they  do  their  medals. — 
They  seem  to  think,  that  the  profession  of  Christianity  gives  them  ad- 
ditional claims  upon  us.  While  we  were  writing,  some  Appalachy  In- 
dians applied  to  the  judge  of  the  district,  where  we  resided,  for  redress. 
They  spoke  of  the  alleged  outrage  in  terms  of  indignant  feeling.  ^Naui 
Mommes  baptises j^  we  have  been  baptised,  said  they;  and  appeared  to  feel 
as  if  this  gave  the  outmge  a  greater  enormity.  We  are  sure,  that  if  any 
effort  can  have  marks  of  moral  heroism,  and  nobleness  of  self-devotion 
beyond  another,  the  self-devotion  of  missionaries  among  the  savages,  is 
the  noblest  of  all.  Surely,  if  any  men  merit  earnest  wishes  and  prayers 
Ibr  their  success,  it  must  be  those  men  who  have  led  the  precincts  of 
everything  that  is  desirable  in  life,  to  go  mto  these  solitudes,  and  take  in 
hand  these  uninfcnrmed  children  of  nature. 
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There  are  some  circumstances,  which  Invest  the  present  missionary 
efibrts  with  stronger  probahilities  of  success,  than  any,  that  have  preceded 
them.  The  number  of  Indians,  that  are  half  breeds,  or  mixtures  of  the 
blood  of  the  whites,  is  great,  and  continually  increasing.  These  gene- 
rally espouse,  either  from  conviction,  or  from  party  feeling,  the  interest 
of  civilization  and  Christianity.  It  is  more  universally,  than  it  once 
was,  a  conviction,  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  social  and  civilized 
man.  Instead  of  relying  much  on  the  hope  of  the  conversion  of  adult 
hunting  and  warrior  savages,  the  effort  is  chiefly  directed  towards  the 
young.  Schools,  the  loom,  the  anvil,  the  plough,  are  sent  to  them* 
Amidst  the  comfort,  stability  and  plenty  of  cultivation,  they  are  to  be 
imbued  with  a  taste  for  our  institutions,  arts,  industry  and  religion,  at 
the  same  time. — Every  benevolent  man  will  wish  these  efforts  of  benevo- 
lence all  possible  success. 

Monuments.  The  tumuli,  or  mounds  of  the  western  country,  are 
first  seen  on  the  southern  shores  of  lake  Erie.  We  trace  them  through 
the  western  parts  of  New  York.  We  find  them  increasing  in  numben 
and  size  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  They  are  seen  thence,  with  nx>re  or  less 
frequency,  over  all  the  valley;  and  from  Humboldt  we  learn,  that  mounds 
of  a  similar  character  abound  in  Mexico.  If  so  much  had  not  been 
already  written  upon  the  subject,,  we  should  hold  it  idle  to  detain  the 
reader  a  moment,  in  useless  dissertation  upon  the  question,  by  whom 
these  mounds  were  formed,  and  for  what  purposes?  As  every  opinion 
on  the  point  must  rest  entirely  upon  conjecture,  without  the  slightest 
lational  element  on  which  to  found  it,  we  shall  discover  at  once,  that 
such  dissertations  could  throw  no  certain  light  on  the  subject.  Whether 
the  mass  of  them  was  constructed  for  fortifications,  observatories,  tem- 
l^es,  or  tombs,  it  is  hopeless  to  enquire.  That  some  of  them  served  for 
the  last  purpose,  we  have  the  conclusive  evidence,  that  they  abound  in 
human  bones.  It  has  been  oflen  asserted,  that  some  of  the  mounds  are 
fuU  of  bones,  that  are  perforated,  as  though  the  living  subjects  were  slain 
in  battle;  and  that  the  skeletons  are  heaped  together  in  promiscuous 
confusion,  as  if  buried  af^er  a  conflict,  without  order  or  arrangement 
The  bones,  which  we  have  seen,  were  such,  and  so  arranged,  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  common  process  of  solemn  and  deliberate  inhumation* 
The  mounds  show  no  more  art,  though  infinitely  more  labor,  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  present  Indians.  They  are  mere  erections  of  earth, 
exhibiting  no  other  trace  of  skill,  than  that  most  of  them  are  of  regular 
forms,  contained  under  circular  or  right  lines.  Iron  tools  were  not  used 
in  the  formation  of  them.  Stone  makes  no  part  of  them.  Yet  many  of 
the  squares  and  parallelograms  make  a  much  more  conspicuous  figure. 
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after  the  lapse  of  unknown  ages,  than  the  defences  of  earth,  thrown  up 
on  the  Atlantic  shore,  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  found  on  hills.  We  have  seen  none  such. 
They  are  generally  on  fertile  wooded  bottoms,  plains,  or  the  richer  allu- 
vial prairies,  where  wild  fruits,  game  and  fish  are  abundant  and  at  hand. 
The  most  dense  ancient  population  existed  precisely  in  the  places  where 
the  most  crowded  future  population  will  exist  in  the  generations  to  come. 
The  appearance  of  a  series  of  mounds  generally  indicates  the  contiguity 
of  rich  and  level  lands,  easy  communications,  fish,  game,  and  the  most 
favorable  adjacent  positions.  The  only  circumstance,  which  strongly 
discredits  their  having  been  formed  by  the  progenitors  of  the  present 
Indians,  is  the  immensity  of  the  size  of  some  of  them,  beyond  what 
could  be  expected  from  the  sparse  population  and  thd  indolence  of  the 
present  race.  We  know  of  no  monuments,  which  they  now  raise  for 
their  dead,  that  might  not  be  the  work  of  a  few  people  in  a  few  days. 
We  have  seen  mounds,  which  would  require  the  labor  of  a  thousand  of 
the  men  employed  on  our  canals,  with  all  their  mechanical  aids,  and  the 
improved  implements  of  their  labor  for  months.  We  have,  more  than 
once,  hesitated  in  view  of  one  of  these  prodigious  mounds,  whether  it 
were  not  really  a  natural  hill.  But  t^ey  are  uniformly  so  placed,  in 
reference  to  the  adjoining  country,  and  their  conformation  is  so  unique 
and  similar,  that  no  eye  hesitates  long  in  referring  them  to  the  class  of 
artificial  erections.  The  largest,  that  has  been  discovered  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  in  the  bottom  of  Grave  Creek,  near  its 
entrance  into  the  Ohio,  and  fourteen  miles  beluw  Wheeling.  It  is  between 
thirty  and  forty  rods  in  circumference  at  its  base,  with  a  proportionate 
(diameter.  It  is  seventy  feet  in  perpendicular  height;  and  has  a  table 
area  on  its  summit,  which  is  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  great  and  regular  concavity.  A  single  white  oak  rises  from  this 
concavity,  like  a  flag  staff. 

The  most  numerous  group  of  motmds,  that  we  have  seen,  is  near 
Cahokiaj  in  the  American  bottom.  There  are  said  to  be  two  hundred 
in  all.  The  largest  is  on  the  banks  of  Cahokia  Creek.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  parallelogram.  Its  circumference  is  commonly  given  at  eight 
hundred  yards,  and  its  height  at  ninety  feet.  There  is  a  terrace  on  the 
south  side  of  it.  The  monks  of  La  Trappe  had  a  monastery  adjoining 
it,  and  their  garden  was  on  the  terrace.  They  cultivated  the  mound. 
The  earth  could  not  have  furnished  them  a  place,  more  in  keeping  with 
liieir  profession  and  avowed  objects.  lu  the  midst  of  the  American 
bottom,  perhaps  the  most  fertile  spot  on  the  globe,  exerting  its  exhaust- 
less  fertility  only  in  the  production  of  dense  forest,  or  a  useless  luxuriance 
pf  weeds  and  flowers,  all  in  view  of  their  dwelling  is  a  solitary  prairie^ 
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A  few  dreaming  men,  vowed  to  perpetual  silence,  apparently  belonging 
more  to  another  world,  than  this,  seat  themselves  on  one  of  these  lonely 
and  inexplicable  monuments  of  generations,  that  are  now  no  more,  in 
the  midst  of  gigantic  weeds,  gaudy  iSowers,  and  rank  grass. — No  noise 
disturbs  them,  by  day  or  night,  but  the  chirping  of  the  grasshopper,  or 
the  cry  of  wolves,  or  the  hooting  of  owls. 

There  are  very  interesting  mounds  near  St.  Louis,  a  little  north  of  the 
town.  Some  of  them  have  the  aspect  of  enormous  stacks.  That  one 
of  them,  called  the  '  falling  garden,^  is  generally  pointed  out,  as  a  great 
curiosity. — ^Ono  of  these  mounds,  and  it  was  a  very  striking  one,  was 
levelled  in  the  centre  of  Chillicothe.  In  digging  it  down,  it  is  said, 
there  were  removed  cart  loads  of  human  bones.  The  town  of  Circleville 
ia  Ohio,  is  principally  laid  out  within  the  limits  of  a  couple  of  contigu- 
ous mounds;  the  one  circular,  the  other  square.  The  town  has  its  name 
from  its  position,  chiefly  in  the  circular  mound.  In  this,  and  in  many 
other  mounds,  the  singular  circumstance  is  said  to  exist,  and  by  people, 
who  live  near  them,  and  ought  to  know  that,  of  which  they  affirm,  that 
the  earth,  of  which  they  are  composed,  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  in 
the  vicinity.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  enquire,  why  the  builders  should  have 
encountered  the  immense  toil,  to  bring  these  hills  of  earth  from  another 
place? 

Our  country  has  been  described  abroad,  as  sterile  of  moral  interest. 
We  have,  it  is  said,  no  monuments,  no  ruins,  none  of  the  colossal  remains 
of  temples,  and  baronial  castles,  and  monkish  towers;  nothing  to  connect 
the  imagination  and  the  heart  with  the  past;  none  of  the  dim  recoUec; 
tions  of  times  gone  by,  to  associate  the  past  with  the  future.  We  have 
not  travelled  in  other  lands.  But  in  passing  over  our  vast  prairies,  in 
viewing  our  noble  and  ancient  forests,  planted  by  nature,  and  nurtured 
only  by  ages;  when  we  have  seen  the  sun  rising  over  a  boundless  plain, 
^where  the  blue  of  the  heavens  in  all  directions  touched,  and  mingled 
mtfa  the  verdure  of  the  flowers;  when  our  thoughts  have  traversed  rivers 
of  a  thousand  leagues  in  length;  when  we  have  seen  the  ascending  steam 
boat  breasting  the  surge,  and  gleaming  through  the  verdure  of  the  trees; 
-when  we  have  imagined  the  happy  multitudes,  that  from  these  shores 
will  contemplate  this  scenery  in  days  to  come;  we  have  thought,  that 
our  great  country  might  at  least  compare  with  any  other,  in  the  beauty  of 
its  natural  scenery.  When,  on  an  uninhabited  prairie,  we  have  fallen  at 
nightfall  upon  a  group  of  these  mounds,  and  have  thought  of  the  masses 
of  human  bones,  that  moulder  beneath;  when  the  heart  and  the  imagina- 
tion evoke  the  busy  multitudes,  that  here  *  strutted  through  life's  poor 
play,'  and  ask  the  phantoms  who  and  what  they  were,  and  why  they  have 
left  no  memorials,  but  these  mounds;  we  have  found  ample  scope  for 
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reflections  and  associations  of  the  past  with  the  future*  We  should  not 
highly  estimate  tlie  mind,  or  the  heart  of  the  man,  who  could  behold  these 
tombs  of  the  prairies  without  deep  thought. 

These  regions  bear  ample  testimonials,  of  another  sort,  of  a  world  gone 
by*'    Besides  the  human  skeletons,  found  in  the  nitre  caves,  and  at  the 
Maramec,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  another  place, 
'  there  are  found  at  the  licks,  and,  as  habitancy  and  cultivation  bring  us 
more  acquainted  with  what  is  concealed  beneath  the  soil,  over  all  the 
valley,  masses  of  bones  of  animals  of  enormous  size,  to  which  the  name 
of  mammoth  and  megalonyx  have  been  given.    A  ship^s  cargo  could 
easily  be  furnished. — The  bones  of  animals  of  different  classes,  forms 
and  sizes  from  any  that  are  now^ known  to  exist,  and  different,  too,  from 
the  mammoth,  are  discovered  in  the  same  places  with  these  huge  remains. 
While  we  are  writing,  they  are  exhibiting  at  New-Orleans  the  bones  of 
an  animal,  to  which  the  mammoth  itself  must  have  been  a  pigmy,  found 
near  Plaquemine,  on  the  Mississippi,  below  that  city — ^They  have  been 
asserted,  and  denied  to  be  the  bones  of  a  whale.    A  diligent  and  unwea- 
ried antiquarian,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  affirms,  that  he  has  discovered,  in 
laying  open  the  earth  in  his  geological  examinations,  the  wood  and  the 
leaves  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  other  vegetable  tropical  remains. 
Whatever  credit  this  opinion  may  receive,  all  admit,  that  every  part  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  is  marked  with  monuments  of  immense  and  inex- 
plicable changes  in  the  natural  world,  and  of  races  of  animals  and  men, 
that  are  now  no  more. 

Pbesbnt  Population.  The  progress  of  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try^  as  eveiy  one  knows,  is  without  any  example  or  parallel  in  the  records 
pf  other  colonies,  in  ancient  or  modern  times;  not  excepting  even  the 
annals  of  the  advancement  of  the  Atlantic  country.  We  can  remember^ 
when  all  this  country,  except  the  ancient  French  colonies  in  it,  was  an 
unknown  and  an  unpeopled  wilderness.  The  first  settlers  encountered 
incredible  hardships  and  dangers.  But/ only  open  before  Americans  a 
fertile  soil,  and  a  mild  climate,  and  their  native  enterprise,  fostered  by 
the  stimulant  effect  of  freedom  and  mild  laws,  will  overcome  every  im- 
pediment. Sickness,  solitude,  mountains,  the  war-whoop,  the  merciless 
tomahawk,  wolves,  panthers,  and  bears,  dear  and  distant  homes,  forsaken 
forever,  will  come  over  their  waking  thoughts,  and  revisit  their  dreams 
in  vain,  to  prevent  the  young,  florid  and  unportioned  pair  from  scaling 
remote  mountains,  descending  long  rivers,  and  finally  selecting  their 
spot  in  the  forests,  consecrating  their  solitary  cabin  with  the  dear  and 
sacred  name  of  home. 
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Tbe  following  synoptical  view,  will  show  in  a  few  words,  the  astonish- 
ing advance  of  this  population.  In  1790,  the  population  of  this  valley, 
exclusive  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  Florida,  which 
were  not  then  within  our  territorial  limits,  was  estimated,  hy  enumera- 
tion, at  little  more  than  100,000.  In  1800,  it  was  something  short  of 
380,000.  In  1810,  it  was  short  of  a  million.  In  1820,  including  the 
population  west  of  the  Mississippi,  rating  the  population  of  Florida  at 
20,000,  and  that  of  the  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  included  in 
this  valley  at  300,000,  and  it  will  give  the  population  of  1820  at  2,500,- 
000.  The  present  population  may  be  rated  at  4,000,000.  It  will  be 
perceived,  that  this  is  an  increase,  in  more  than  a  duplicate  ratio  in  ten 
years. 

Some  considerable  allowance  must  be  made,  of  course,  for  the  flood 
of  immigration,  which  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  set  this  way,  for 
the  future,  as  strongly  as  it  has  for  the  past.    Ohio,  with  the  largest  and 
most  dense  population  of  any  of  the  western  states,  has  nearly  double 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  by  the  census  of  1830,  which  she  had  by  that 
of  1820. — During  that  interval,  her  gain  by  immigration  has  scarcely 
equalled  her  loss  by  emigration ;  and  of  course,  is  simply  that  of  natural 
increase.    In  the  rapidity  of  this  increase,  we  believe,  this  state  not  only 
exceeds  any  other  in  the  west,  but  in  the  world.    It  is  the  good  natured 
jest  of  all,  who  travel  through  the  western  states,  that  however  produc- 
tive in  other  harvests,  they  are  still  more  so  in  an  unequalled  crop  of 
flaxen  headed  children ;  and  that  'this  is  the  noble  growth  our  realms 
supply.'    We  have  a  million  more  inhabitants,  than  tbe  thirteen  good  old 
United  States,  when,  at  the  commencement  of  tbe  revolutionary  war, 
they  threw  down  the  gauntlet  in  the  face  of  the  parent  country,  then  the 
most  powerful  empire  on  the  globe- 
Notwithstanding  the  impression,  so  generally  entertained  in  the  Atlan- 
tic country,  that  this  valley  is  universally  unhealthy,  and  notwithstanding 
the  necessary  admission,  tliat  fever  and  ague  is  prevalent  to  a  great  and 
an  annoying  degree,  the  stubborn  facts,  above  stated,  demonstrate,  be- 
yond aU  possibility  of  denial,  that  no  country  is  more  propitious  to  in- 
crease by  natural  population.    Wherever  the  means  of  easy,  free  and 
ample  subsistence  are  provided,  it  is  in  the  nature  and  order  of  human 
things,  that  population  should  increase  rapidly.    In  such  a  country, 
though  some  parts  of  it  should  prove  sickly,  perseverance  will  ultimately 
triumph  over  even  this  impediment,  the  most  formidable  of  all.    In  that 
fertile  region,  for  the  insalubiious  districts  arc  almost  invariably  those  of 
the  highest  fertility,  immigrants  will  arrive,  become  sickly,  and  discour- 
aged; and  perhaps,  return  with  an  evil  report  of  the  country.    In  the 
productive  and  sickly  sections  of  the  south,  allured  by  its  rich  products. 
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and  its  exemption  from  winter,  adventurers  will  successively  arrive,  fix 
themselves,  become  sickly,  and  it  may  be,  die.  Others,  lusting  for  gain, 
and  with  that  recklessness  to  the  future,  for  wise  ends  awarded  us  by 
Providence,  and  undismayed  by  the  fate  of  those,  who  have  preceded 
them,  will  replace  them.  By  culture,  draining,  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and 
the  opening  the  country  to  the  fever-banishing  breeze,  the  atmosphere  is 
found  gradually  to  meliorate.  The  inhabitants,  taught  by  experience 
and  suffering,  come  by  degrees  to  learn  the  climate,  the  diseases,  and 
preventives;  and  a  race  will  finally  stand,  which  will  possess  the  adapta- 
tion to  the  country,  which  results  from  acclimation :  and  even  these  sec- 
tions are  found,  in  time,  to  have  a  degree  of  natural  increase  of  popula- 
tion with  the  rest.  Such  has  proved  to  be  the  steady  advance  of  things 
in  the  sickliest  points  of  the  south.  The  rapidity  of  our  increase  in 
numbers  multiplies  the  difficulties  of  subsistence,  and  stimulates  and 
sharpens  the  swarming  faculties  and  propensities  in  the  parent  hive,  and 
will  cause,  that  in  due  lapse  of  time  and  progress  of  things,  every  fertile 
quarter  section  in  this  valley  will  sustain  its  family. 

Another  pleasant  circumstance  appended  to  this  view  is,  that  almost 
the  entire  population  of  the  valley  are  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  in- 
habitants of  crowded  towns  and  villages,  the  numerous  artizans  and 
laborers  in  manufactories,  can  neither  be,  as  a  mass,  so  healthy,  so  virtu- 
ous or  happy,  as  free  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  man,  whose  daily 
range  of  prospect  is  dusty  streets,  or  smoky  and  dead  brick  walls,  and 
whose  views  become  limited  by  habit  to  the  enclosure  of  these  walls; 
who  depends  for  his  subsistence  on  the  daily  supplies  of  the  market; 
and  whose  motives  to  action  are  elicited  by  constant  and  hourly  struggle 
and  competition  with  his  fellows;  will  have  the  advantage  in  some  points 
over  the  secluded  tenant  of  a  cabin,  or  a  farm  house.  But  still,  taking 
every  thing  into  the  calculation,  we  would  choose  to  be  the  owner  of  half 
a  section  of  land,  and  daily  contemplate  nature,  as  we  tilled  the  soil, 
aided  in  that  primitive  and  noble  employment  by  our  own  vigorous  chil- 
dren. The  dweller  in  towns  and  villages  may  have  more  of  the  air  and 
tone  of  society,  and  his  daughters  may  keep  nearer  to  the  changes  of 
the  fashions.  But  we  have  little  doubt,  that,  in  striking  the  balance  of 
enjoyment,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  tlie  happier  man,  and  more  likely 
to  have  a  numerous  and  healthy  family.  The  people  of  the  west,  with 
very  small  deductions,  are  cultivators  of  the  soil.  All,  that  are  neither 
idle,  nor  unable  to  labor,  have  a  rural  abundance  of  the  articles  which 
the  soil  can  furnish,  far  beyond  the  needs  of -the  country;  and  it  is  one 
of  our  most  prevalent  complaints,  that  this  abundance  is  far  beyond  the 
chances  cf  profitable  sale 
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miia,  ha«,  palpttblj,  more  of  the  aorthera  inropensity  to  fi>nn  villageii 
and  condense  population,  than  any  other  of  the  western  states.  Of  course, 
bei  people  have  a  readier  aptitude  foi:  an  artizan^d  life,  and  a  manufactiir 
ter's  condition.  We  suppose,  that  at  least  half  the  manofi^turers  of  the 
vest  inhabit  the  re^on,  of  which,  Pittsburgh  and  the  state  of  Ohio  ar^ 
the  centre.  Her  sons,  too,  have  the  New  England  aspiration  to  becoate 
scholars  and  profe^ional  men,  and  merchants  and  traders*  Kentucky 
and  Ohio  send  abroad  their  circulating  phalanxes  of  this  kind  of  fora« 
gers,  to  compete  with  the  Yankees  for  the  professions  and  trade  of  the 
more  western  states.  In  Ohio,  this  class  bears  by  far  the  greatest  pro* 
portion  to  tlie  cultivators,  of  any  part  of  the  valley.  •  Yet  in  Ohio,  froi^ 
the  returns  of  the  very  accurate  census  of  1S20,  it  appears,  that  oUt  of 
a  population  of  nearly  600,000,  there  were  only  18,956  manufacturers^ 
and  1,459  merchants  and  traders*  Thus  it  appears,  that^early  twenty* 
aineout  of  thirty  of  this  whole  population,  were  engaged  in  a;^cuitur^ 

It  would  require  a  separate  and' distinct  article,  jf  we  were  to,  trace 
the  influence  of  slavery  upoti  population  and  improvement«  This  dis* 
cossion  too,  would  more  properly  fall  under  the  head  of  an  article^  pre« 
senting  a  contrasted  view  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  slave  hold'* 
ing,  com]Kiring  with  tlie  non-slave  holding  states.  It  is  sufficient  fbr 
our  present  purposes  to  remark,  that  with  the  exception  of  some  districts 
that  are  particularly  sickly,  the  Macks  increase  still  more  rapidly  than  the 
whites.  • 

From  the  general  fertility  of  tlie  soil,  and  the  abundance  with  which  it 
yields  all  the  supplies  of  life;  from  the  comparative  rareness  and  small 
proportion  of  sterile,  mountainous  and  marshy  lands,  that  cannot  be  easily 
brought  into  cultivation;  no  thinking  mind  can  have  failed  ip  foreseei 
that  this  country  must  and  will  ultimately  sastain  a  great  and  dense  p<op* 
ulation  of  farmers.  Taking  into  view  soil,  climate,  and  the  means  of 
easy  communication,  the  most  material  and  natural  elements  upon  which 
to  cakrulate,  in  regard  to  future  increase  of  population^  and  no  country 
CMi  be  found,  vvhicfa  invites  increase  more  strongly  tlian  ours«  In  half 
a  century,  the  settled  parts  of  it  will,  propably,  hay^  become  as  healthy 
as  any  other  country.  In  that  lapse  of  time,-  it  can  hardly  be  sanguiAQ 
to  calculate,  that  by  improving  the  navigation  of  the  existing  rivers,,  by 
the  numerous  canals  which  will  be  made,  in  aid  of  what  nature  has  al- 
ready done,  in  a  region  where  there  are  no  mountains,  and  few  highiiiils, 
and  no  intermixture  of  refractory  granite;  where  the  rivers,  which  rise 
alnoost  in  the  same  level,  interlock,  and  then  wind  away  in  opposite,  direc* 
tions;  where,  from  these  circumstances,  and  the  abseuce  of  graniti^  hiUs^ 
canals  can  be  made  with  comparative  9^;  that  the  country^  will  h^^per? 
moated  in  every  diriaction,  either  by  steam  boats,  or  sea  vsssoli  towad  by 
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them,  or  by  transport  conducted  by  rail-road  power.  No  country,  it 
in  generally  an pp'^sed  !iere,  cin  He  foiinl,  wbich  contains  bo  preat  a  pro- 
portion of  cultivable  and  h'lhita*  le  lin'',  compirftd  witb  the  wbole  exl^t 
of  its  Furfhce* — Ilumbolt,  so  well  qn:ilified  to  jndjie  by  compnrison,  has 
pronounced  it  the  largest  valley  in  the  world.  It  his  a  less  proportion  oL 
gwamps,  sterile  plains,  and  uncultivable  mountains,  than  any  other  region 
of  the  same  extent. — When  it  shall  have  been  inhibited  as  long  as  Mas- 
iachusetts  and  Virginia,  what  limits  can  imagination  assign  to  its  popula- 
tion and  improvement  t 

No  onp  can  fail  to  have  foreseen,  at  this  time  of  the  d' y,  that  the  period 
18  not  far  distant;  v hen  the  proator  mass  of  tho  population  of  our  coun- 
try will  be  on  this  si  fe  the  mountains.  We  would  not  desire,  in  antici- 
patif^n,  to  ve.T  the  question,  where  the  centre  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment will  then  be?  We  are  conn(?cted«lrendv  with  the  Atlantic  country 
by  n*  ble  mads.  We  shall  shortly  be  connected  with  the  Hudson,  Dela- 
ware rnd  Chrsape  ke  Biys,  by  navigable  cr.mls.  A  rail-road  between 
Baltimore  and  the  Ohio,  is  in  rapid  pif  gres?,  and  thoiisands  have  travelled 
on  the  fiVst  completed  S3ction,  Our  different  physif*al  conformation  of 
Country,  and  the  m')Tal  circumstances  of  our  condition,  have  assigned  to 
\)8,  as  wc  think,  agriculture,  as  our  chief  pursuit.  Suppose  nianufac* 
tures  to  floQrish  among  us  to  the  utmost  extent,  which  our  mt)st  honest 
and  earnest  patriots  could  desire,  and  we  should  still,  as  we  think,  find 
oarselves  bound  "by  the  tics  of  a  thopsand  wants,  to  the  country  north 
and  east  of  tho  mountains.  The  very  difference  of  our  physic  il  and 
liiora]  chararter  cont.ibute=?  to  form  a  chain  of  mutual  wants,  holding  us 
to  that  region  by  the  indiss<»lul)le  lie  of  mutual  interest.  At  present, 
the  passage  of  the  mountnjns,  formerly  estimated  by  the  Atlantic  people 
■omething  like  an  East  Indian  voyage,  and  not  without  its  dangers,  as  \vell 
as  its  diJSiculttes,  is  no  more,  than  a  trip  of  pleasure  of  two  or  three  days. 
We  shall  soon  be  able  to  Sail,  at  the  writing  desk,  or  asleep,  from  New 
Orleans,  Fort  Mandan,  or  Prairie  du  Chien,  through  the  interior  forests 
to  the  beautiful  bay  of  New  York.  The  time  is  not  distant,  when  the 
travelled  citizen  of  the  other  side  the  mountains  will  not  be  willing  to 
Admit  that  he  has  not  taken  an  autumnal  or  vernal  trip  of  pleasure,  or 
observation,  from  ftttsburgh  to  New  Orleans.  The  landscape  painter 
and  the  poet  will  come  among  us,  to" study  an.!  admire  our  forest,  ri/er 
and  pniirie  scenery,  and  to  imbibe  new  ideas,  from  contemplating  the 
grandeur  and  the  freshness  of  otir  nature. 

For  us,  as  a  people,  we  looK  over  the  mountains,  and  connect  our 
aHeetions  with  the  parent  country  beyond,  by  the  strong  ties  of  natal 
attachment  $  fbt  there,  to  the  passing  generation  at  least,  was  the  place 
of  their  bifth.    There  still  live  our  &then  and  oor  brethren.    There  are 
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the  graves  of  our  ancestors;  and  there  are  all  the  dtelightfal  and  never 
forgotten  remembnnces  of  our  infancy  and  our  boyhood.  We  have 
hitherto  been  connected  to  that  country,  by  looking  to  it  ex  Husively  for 
fashions,  modeh  and  literature.  The  connexion  will  remain,  not  as  we 
hope^  a  slavish  one;  for  duty,  interest  and  self-respect  imperiously  call 
upon  us  to  set  up  for  .ourselves,  in  these  respects,  as  farst  as  possible. 
But  as  younger  memlers  of  the  family,  lhr\]st  into  the  wood**,  to  give 
place  to  tliose  who  hai  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  and  obliged  to  find 
oar  subsistence  by  cutting  down  the  trees,  we  have  as  yet  had  but  little 
leisure  to  think  of  anything,  beyonl  the  calls  of  nscessity,  and  the  cal- 
culations of  immediate  interest  and  utilifv.  As  soon  as  we  have  the 
leisure  for  higljer  purposes,  we  s[i\\\  he  unworthy  of  our  family  alliance, 
if  we  do  not  immediately  institute  a  friendly  rivalry  in  these  respects, 
which  will  be  equally  honorable  and  useful  for  eacfi  of  the  parties.  We 
know  our  rights,  and  wo  ar»i  able  to  maintain  them.  '  It  is  only  the  Htt/e 
minded  and  puny,  that  allow  themselves  ta  indulge  in  a  causeless  and 
fretful  jealousy.  There  must  be  a  rejl,  palpable  and  continued  purpose 
to  undervalue  us,  and  eurtail  our  rights,  and  arrest  our  advancement  and 
prosperity,  before  we  would  allow  ourselves  to  remember  our  great  chain 
of  mountains,  and  our  world  by  itself.  -  Qur  patriotism  has  been  tam« 
pered  with,  more  than  once,  even  in  our  iri fancy.  We  came  forth  with 
honor  from  every  trial.  Every  link  of  the  golden,  and,  we  hope,  perpet- 
ual chain  of  the  union,  wi.l  be  grasped  as  firmly  by  the  citizens  of  the 
west,  as  of  the  Atlantic.  We  flatter  ourselves,  that  we  hive  had  uncom- 
mon cbancos  to  note  the  scftlo  of  the  western  thermometer,  in  this  respect. 
We  have  everywhere  seen  and  felt  a  spirit,  which  has  given  us  tha  assu- 
rance of  conviction,  that  the  ^popularity  of  that  dem  igogue  would  be  • 
blasted,  and  would  wither  for  ever,  who  should  for  a  moment  manifest 
the  remotest  incipient  wish  to  touch  the  chain  of  this  union  wi.th  an  un- 
hallowed hand.  The  interests  and  affections  of  the  western  people  ho'd 
to  that,  as  strongly,  and  proudly,  to  say  no  more,  as  those  of  the  cast. 
From  time  to  time,  demagogues  will  spring  up,  and  atrc^cious  and  un- 
principled edilnrs  will  be  found  to  meditate  anything, — and  to  dare,  to 
inculcate,  and  write,  and  puLlish  what  they  meditate.  But  the  strength 
and  viitue  of  the  communiiv  will  never  bear  them.  out. 

Wherever  attempts  may  be  made  to  disaffoct,  alienate  and  sever  ene 
section  of  this  great  union  from  the  rest,  may  God  avert  the  omeii.  that 
at'empt  will  not  commence  with  us.  They  m\y  reproach  us  wiili  being 
rough,  untraine.1,  snd  backwoods  men.  Bat  as  a  people  we  are  strong 
for  the  union  and  the  whole  uni  n.  Every  true  son  of  the  west  will 
join  in  the  holiest  aspirations,  'esto  perpetua?  May  it  iait  as  long  a» ' 
the  sun  and  moon  ^all  endure! 
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NATioitAft  CxASACTSR  OF  TBB  WEmEKN  PsopLB.  W«  fhall  lenaik 
npon  the  character  of  the  French  part  of  our  population^  in  describing 
Louisiana  and  Miisourii  where  the  gredter  portion  of  that  people  is 
found.  We  ahall  remark  upon  the  distinctive  character  ^of  Kentucky, 
in  giving  the  Geography  of  that  State.  We  only  wish  to  catch  here,  if 
possible,  the  slight,  but  perceptible,  peculiarities  of  national  character, 
which  our  peculiar  circumstances  and  condition  have  imposed  upon  us. 

The  people  of  this  valley  are  as  thorough  a  combination  and  mixture 
of  the  people  of  all  nations,  characters,  languages,  conditions  and  opinions 
as  can  well  he  imagined.  Scarcely  a  State  in  the  Union,  or  a  nation 
in  Europe,  but  has  furnished  us  immigrants.  Philosophers  and  noble- 
men  have  visited  us  from  beyond  the  seas;  some  to  study  our  natural 
history,  or  to  contemplate  a  new  people  rising  from  the  freshness  of 
nfeiture,  over  the  fertile  ruins  of  a  once  submerged  world;  or  deluded 
here  by  the  pastoral  jdreams  of  Rousseau,  or  Chateaubriand;  or  in  the 
iample  of  the  savages,' to  study  man  in  a  state  of  nature* 

'  The  much  greater  proportion  of  the  immigrants  from  Europe  are  of  the 
poorer  classes,  who  come  here  from  hunger,  poverty,  oppression,  and  the 
grinding  vassalage  of  crowded  and  miserable  tenants  of  an  aristocsatic 
race,  bom  to  the  inheritance  of  the  soil,  and  all  the  comforts  and  hopes 
of  present  existence.  They  find  themselves  here,  with  the  joy  of  ship- 
wrecked manners,  cast  on  the  untenanted  woods,  and  instantly  become 
cheered  with  the  invigorating  hope  of  being  able  to  build  up  a  family  and 
a  fortune  from  new  elements.  *  The  nwih  has  given  to  iw,  and  the  stndh 
koM  not  kept  hack.'*  The  puritan  and  the  planter,  the  German  and  the 
Irishman,  the  Briton  and  the  Frenchman,  each  with  their  peculiar  preju- 
dices and  local  attachments,  and  the  complicated  and  inwoven  tissue  of 
sentiments,  feelings  and  thoughts,  that  country,  and  kindred,  and  home, 
indelibly  combine  with  the  web  of  our  youthful  existence,  have  here  set 
down  beside  each  otiier.  The  merchant,  mechanic  and  farmer,  each 
with  their  peculiar  prejudices  and  jealousies,  have  found  themselves 
placed  by  necessity  in  the  same  society.  Mr.  Owen^s  grand  engine  of 
circumstances  begins  to  play  upon  them.  Men  must  cleave  to  their 
kind,  and  must  be  dependent  upon  each  other.  Pride  and  jealousy  must 
give  way  to  the  natural  yearnings  of  the  human  heart  for  society.  They 
begin  to  rub  off  mutual  prejudices.  One  takes  a  step,  and  then  the 
other.  They  meet  half  way,  and  embrace;  and  th^  society  thus  newly 
organised  and  constituted,  is  more  liberal,  enlarged,  unprejudiced,  and, 
of  course,  more  affectionate  and  pleasant,  than  a  society  of  people  of 
umque  birth  and  character,  who  bring  all  their  early  prejudices,  as  a 
common  stocki  to  be  transmitted  as  an  inheritance  in  perpetuity. 
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The  T^ughy  sturdy  and  simple  habits  of  tlie  backwoods  men,  liTing  in 
that  plenty,  which  depends  only  on  God  and  nature^  forming  the  prepon- 
derating cast  of  character  in  the  western  country,  have  laid  the  stamina 
of  independent  thought  and  feeling  deep  in  the  breasts  of  this  people. 
A  roan  accustomed  only  to  the  &scinating,  but  hollow  intercourse  of  the 
polished  circles  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  at  first  feels  a  painful  revulsion, 
when  mingled  with  this  more  simple  race.  But  he  soon  becomes  ac- 
customed to  the  new  order  of  things;  and  if  he  have  a  heart  to  admire 
simplicity,  truth  and  nature,  begins  to  be  ple^^ed  with  it.  He  respects  a 
people,  where  a  poor,  but  honest  man  enters  tlie  most  aristocratic  mansion 
with  a  feeling  of  ease  and  equality. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  among  such  an  infinite  variety  of 
people,  so  recently  thrown  together,  and  scarcely  yet  amalgamated  into 
one  people,  and  in  a  country,  where  the  institutions  are  almost  as  fresh; 
and  simple  as  the  log  houses,  any  very  distinctive  national  character 
could  hardly  yet  be  predicated  of  the  inhabitants.  Every  attentive  ob- 
server, however,  discriminates  the  immigrants  from  the  different  nations, 
and  even  from  the  different  states  of  our  own  country.  The  people  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  for  example,  have  a  character  somewhat  distinct  f/om 
that  of  the  other  western  states.  That  of  the  former,  especially,  is 
moulded  as  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  New  England  and  New  Jersey 
patterns.  In  the  latter,  this  charactel'  is  ^blended,  not  merged  with  the 
manners,  opinions,  and  dialeei  of  Kentucky.  Illinois,  though  a  fiiee 
state,  h»f  a  clear  preponderance  of  Kentucky  nationality.  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  the  upper  pan  of  Alabama,  and  Arkansas,  have 
distinct  manners,  in  which  the  nationality  of  Kentucky  is  the  ground 
color.  The  country  still  more  south,  peopled  with  large  planters  of  cot- 
ton and  sugar  cane,  with  numerous  gangs  of  slaves,  have  the  peculiar 
manners,  that  have  naturally  grown  out  of  their  condition.  On  these 
states  too,  especially  on  Louisiana,  we  begin  to  discern  the  distinct  im- 
press and  influence  of  French  temperament  and  manners.  These  shades 
of  difi^rence  are  very  distinctly  visible  to  persons  who  have  been  long 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  different  regions  where 
tli^  are  marked. 

But  young  as  tlie  country  is,  variously  constituted  and  combined,  as 
are  fhe  elements  of  its  population,  there  is  already  marked,  and  it  is  every 
ye^  more  fully  developed,  a  distinctive  character  of  the  western  people. 
A  traveller  from  die  Atlantic  cities,  and  used  only  to  their  manners,  des- 
cending from  Pittsburgh,  or  Wheeling,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  in  a 
steam  boat  of  the  larger  class,  will  find  on  board  what  may  be  considered 
fair  samples  of  all  classes  in  our  country,  except  the  farmers.  To  be 
eoipe  oonversant  with  the  younger  representatives  of  the  yoemanry,  he 
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must  acquaint  himself  with  the  crews  of  the  descending  fiat  boats. — 
SufTiciently  copious  specimens  of  the  merchants  and  traders,  the  artizans> 
the  large  planters,  the  s  ecu1:itors,  and  Inst,  though  not  least,  the  ladies, 
will  be  seen  on  boird  the  different  steam  boats,  c'es^ending  to  New  Or- 
leans, or  on  their  return  voyage.  The  manners  so  ascertained  will  strike 
such  a  traveller  as  we  have  supposed,  with  as  much  novelty,  distinctness, 
and  we  may  add,  if  be  he  not  bigoted  and  fastidious,  with  asjnuch  plea- 
sure, saving  the  langua<?e,  as  though  he  had  visited  a  country  beyond  the 
seas.  The  dialect  is  different.  The  enunciation  is  different.  The  pe- 
culiar proverbial  colloquy  is  different.  The  figures  and  illustrations  used 
in  common  parlance,  are  strikingly  different.  We  regret  that  fidelity  to 
our  picture,  that  frankness  and  truth  compel  us  to  admit,  that  the  fre- 
quency of  i)rofanity  an  J  strange  curses  is  ordinarily  an  unpleasant  ele- 
ment in  the  conversation.  The  speakmg  is  more  rapid.  The  manner 
has  more  appfearance  of  earnestness  and  abruptness.  The  comm')n  com- 
parisons and  analogies  are  drawn  from  diifcrent  views  and  relations  of 
things.  Of  course  he  is  every  moment  reminded,  that  he  is  a  stranger 
among  a  people,  whose  mo'es  of  existence  and  ways  of  thinking  are  of 
a  widely  different  character  from  those  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
reared. 

Although  we  have  so  often  been  described  to  this  traveller,  by  the 
repulsive  terms  *back woods  men,'  ^gougers,*  *ruf!ians,'  Memi-savages,' 
a  strange  mixture,  in  the  slang  phrase,  of  the  'horse'  and  the^*alligator,' 
we  confidently  hazard  the  opinion,  that  when  a  little  accustomed  to  the 
manners  of  the  better  class  of  people  among  us,  he  will  institute  a  com- 
parison between  our  people;  and  his  own,  not  unfavorable  to  us.  There 
is  evidently  more  ease  and  frankness,  more  readiness  to  meet  a  wish,  to 
form  an  acquaintance,  sufficient  tact,  when  to  advance,  and  how  far, 
and  where  to  pause  in  this  effort;  less  holding  back,  less  distrust,  less 
feeling  as  if  the  address  of  a  stranger  were  an  insult,  or  a  degradation. 
There  is  inculcated  and  practised  on  board  the  steam  boats,  a  courtesy  to 
ladies,  which  is  delightful  in  its  proper  extent;  but  which  is  here,  some- 
times, apt  to  overstep  the  modesty  of  nature,  in  the  affectation  of  a 
chivalrous  deference,  which  would  be  considered  misplaced,  or  ridiculous 
on  the  Atlantic  shores.  A  series  of  acquaintances  are  readily  and  natu- 
rally formed  between  ftdlow  passengers,  in  their  long  des^ent^  to  New 
Orleans,  very  unlike  the  cold,  constrained,  and  almost  repelling  and 
hostile  deportment  of  fellow  passengers  in  the  short  stage  and  steam 
boat  passages  in  the  Atlantic  country.  They  are  very  different  from  the 
intimacies  of  fellow  passengers  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  infinitely 
more  pleasant.  Putting  out  of  the  question  ennui,  sea  sickness,  and  the 
constant  rolling  of  the  vessel,  circumstances  so  unpropitious  to  the  culti- 
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vation  of  pleasant  intercourse,  custom  his  prescribed  a  state  and  distance 
on  shipboard,  which  cause,  that  cabin  passengers  often  cross  the  ocean 
together,  without  acquiring  any  thing  more  than  a  speaking  intimacykat 
the  end  of  the  vryage.  Not  so  on  these  pr.ssages,  where  the  boat  glides 
steadily  and  swiftly  along  the  verge  of  the  fragrant  willows.  The  green 
shores  are  always  seen  with  the  same  coup  d^a^,4hat  takes  in  the  magni- 
ficent ^and  broad  wave  of  the  Mississippi.  Refreshments  come  in  from  the 
shore.  The  passengers  every  dny  have  their  promenad©.  The  claims  of 
presrtription  on  the  score  of  wealth,  family,  office,  and  adventitious  dis- 
tinctionsof  every  sort,  are  in  a  measure  laid  aside,  or  pass  for  nothing. 
The  estimation,  ih*^  worth  and  interest  of  a  person  are  naturally  tried  ou 
his  simple  merits,  his  powers  of  conversation,  his  innate  civility,  his  capa- 
cities to  amuse,  an  J  his  goo  J  feelings. 

The  distinctive  character  of  the  Western  people  may  be  traced  in  itj 
minuter  shades  to  a  thousand  causes,  among  wliich  are  not  oniy  their  new 
modes  of  existence,  the  solitary  lives  which  they,  who  are  not  inhabitants 
of  ♦.owns,  lead  in  remote  and  detached  Imbitations,  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  and  the  readier  aptilud?  and  zest,  which  they  will  naturally  have, 
when  thus  brought  together,  as  we  hive  described  above,  to  enjoy  society; 
but  it  chiefly  results  from  the  unchangeable  physical  formation  of  the 
country.  For  instance,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  country,  when  thrown  upon  the  blue  water,  are  saihn-s  almost  at 
once.  Their  long  inland  water  courses,"at  once  the  channels  of  c<  nvey- 
ance  and  communication,  place  thepi  in  primary  nautical  schools,  train 
them  to  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  the  methods  of  managing  and 
propelling  water  cmfts,  and  naturally  conduct  their  thoughts  from  their 
interior  forests,  and  their  rural  and  secluded  abodes,  down  to  the  ocean# 
The  skill  and  facility,  thus  acquired,  in  being  familiar  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  canoe,  the  peringueand  skiff,  almost  from  tlie  days  of  infan- 
cy, give  them  the  same  dexterity  and  daring  on  the  ocean,  when  they  are 
at  length  wafted  down  to  its  tempestuous  bosom,  with  those  who  were 
reared  on  the  shores  of  that  element.  But  an  inhabitant  of  tlie  Atlantic 
shore  can  Jiave  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  sublime'emotions,  with  which 
a  young  man  reared  in  the  silence  and  seclusion  of  the  western  forests, 
first  beholds  the  illimitable  extent  of  tlie  'broad,  flat  sea.'  Every  intelli- 
gent and  gifted  son  of  the  We&t  will  be  a  poet  for  the  first  few  hours  of 
his  sailing  on  the  ocean,  if  sea  i^ckness  do  not  banish  the  visitings  of  the 
muse. 

Their  forests  and  prairies  c^cur  with  their  inclinations  and  abundant 
leisure,  to  give  them  the  spirit  stirring  and  adventurous  habits  of  the 
chase.  Their  early  training  to  leave  the  endearments  and  the  maternal 
nursiDgof  homeifor  an  absence  of  three  or  four  months,  on  voyages  of 
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constant  exposure,  and  oAen  of  a  length  of  more  than  five  hundrect 
leagues,  will  naturally  tend  to  create  a  character,  widely  unlike  the  more 
shrinking,  stationary  and  regular  habits  of  the  people  of  the  older  coun- 
try. Multitudes,  perhaps  the  majority  of  those  in  the  middle  walks  of 
life  in  the  Atlantic  country,  seldom  extend  their  travels  beyond  their 
metropolis,  or  their  chief  mart.  Every  part  of  the  middle  and  nortliern 
states  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  fine  roads,  on  which  are  continually 
passing  great  numbers  of  stage  coaches.  In  the  West,  all  this  is  very 
diflerent.  There  are  roads,  indeed,  some  of  which  nature,  and  but  a  very 
few,  art,  has  rendered  tolerably  passable.  But  the  passing  on  them,  even 
in  the  most  populous  districts  is  limited.  The  passages  are  seldom  more 
than  from  village  to  village,  settlement  tu  settlement,  and  for  the  most 
part  subservient  to  arriving  at  the  real  roads,  the  great  turnpikes  of  the 
West,  her  long  rivers. 

These  rivers,  which  bound  or  intersect  every  state  in  the  West,  are  of 
a  character  entirely  uclike  most  of  those,  which  flow  east  of  the  moun- 
tains. They  are  narrow,  deep,  and  to  a- person  used  only  to  the  rivers  of 
the  East,  and  judging  them  by  comparison  and  by  their  widih,  of  an  in* 
conceivable  length  of  course.  Their  depth  of  water  resulting  from  the 
narrowness  of  their  channels,  and  the  level  and  alluvial  country,  through 
which  for  the  most  part  they  flow,  renders  them  almost  universally  suscep^ 
tible  of  steam  boat,  or  at  least  boat  navigation.  The  instance  of  a  young 
man  of  enterprize  and  standing,  as  a  merchant,  trader,  planter,  or  even 
fiirmer,  who  has  not  made  at  least  one  trip  to  New  Orleans,  is  uncommon^ 
From  the  upper  and  even  middle  western  states,  before  the  invention  of 
steam  boats,  it  was  a  voyage  of  long  duration,  and  we  may  add,  of  more 
peril,  than  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  These  rivers  are  still  descended 
as  before  that  invention,  in  boats  of  every  description.  In  recently 
making  the  descent  from  Pittsburgh  to  Natchez,  in  an  uncommonly  low 
stage  of  the  waters,  we  noted  between  two  and  Iferee  hundred  descendmg 
boats,  of  diflerent  descriptions,  and  of  the  larger  class.  The  greater  por- 
tion, however,  were  flat  and  keel  boats.  Almost  all  the  crews,  that 
descend  on  these  boats,  return  on  steam  boats.  An  ascending  steam 
boat  carries  from  one  to  three  hundred  passengers;  and  the  average  trip 
from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  or  St.  Loyis,  may  be  twelve  day's,  and 
to  Cincinnati,  thirteen.  Every  principal  farmer,  along  the  great  water 
courses,  builds  a  flat  boat  and  sends  to  New-Orleans  the  produce  of  his 
farm  in  it.  Thus  a  great  proportion  of  the  males  of  the  West,  of  a  relative 
standing  and  situation  in  life  to  be  most  likely  to- impress  their  opinions 
and  manners  upon  society,  have  made  this  passage  to  New-Orleans, 
lliey  have  passed  through  diflerent  states  and  regions,  have  been  moroi 
or  less  conversant  with  men  of  different  nations,  languages  and  manners*' 
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Tbey  have  experienced  that  expansion  of  mind,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
produced  by  traversing  long  distances  of  country,  and  viewing  different 
forms  of  nature  and  society.  Each  flnt  or  keel  boat,  tliat  has  descended 
from  Pittsburgh  or  the  Missouri,  to  New  Orleans,  could  publish  a  journal 
of  no  inconsiderable  interest.  The  descent,  if  in  autumn,  has  probably 
occupied  fiHy  days.  Until  the  boatmen  had  passed  the  /nouth  of  the 
Ohio,  they  must  have  been  in  some  sense  amphibious  animals,  continually 
getting  ^nto  the  water,  to  work  their  boat  off  shoals  and  sandbars.  The 
remainder  of  the  descent  was  amidst  all  the  dangers  of  sawyers,  sandbars, 
Bnags,  storms,  points  of  isjands,  wreck  heaps,  diJiiculty  and  danget  of 
landing,  and  a  great  msiny  anomalous  trials  and  dangers.  The  whole 
iroyage  is  a  scene  of  anxiety,  exposure  and  labor. 

It  follows,  that  the  habits  of  the  whole  peiople  of  the  West  most  as 
necessarily  receive  a  peculiar  bent  and  impulse,  as  those  df  Marbleheadt 
CSnpe  Cod,  and  Nantucket,  in  Massachusetts.  The  influence  of  these 
causes  is  already  visibly  impressed  upon  the  manners  and  thoughts  of 
the  people.  They  are  the  manners  of  people  accustomed,  on  going  on 
board  a  steam  boat,  to  see  it  Utted  up  with  a  glaring  of  splendor  and 
display,  perhaps  not  always  in  the  best  taste,  but  peculiarly  calculated  to 
captivate  and  dazzle  the  youthful  eye»  They  come  to  this  crowded  scene 
of  gaiety  and  splendor,  this  little  moving  city,  from  the  solitudes  of  for^ 
ests  and  prairies,  and  remote  dwellings.  They  find  themselves  am?dst  a 
mass  of  people,  male  and  female,  dressed  as  much  as  their  meansjwill 
allow.  There  are  cards^  and  wine,  and  novels,  and  young  and  gay  peo« 
ple^  and  all  conceivable  artificial  excitements,  to  stir  Up  ttie  yotithful 
appetite  for  hilarity.  When  we  consider-  what  temptations  these  lon^^ 
and  necessarily  intimate  associations  present  to  minds,  oflen  not  much 
regulated  by  religious  disciplinei  training  or  example^  to  undue  gaiet^i 
gallantry,  intoxication  and  gambling,  it  ia  as  surprising  as  it  is  honorable 
to  the  character  of  the  West,  that  these  voyages  are  generally  terminated 
in  BO  oHich  quietness^  morality  and  friendship. 

It  is  true,  t^  gay,  the  young,  dashing,  and  reckless*  spirits  of  the  com* 
munity  are  thus  brought  in  contact,  to  act,  and  re-act  upon  each  other, 
and  society.  But  there  are  always  some  graver  spirits  on  the  steam  boats, 
whose  presence  inspires  a  certain  degree  of  awe  and  restraint.*— A  keen 
sense  of  thenecesnty  of  strong  and  unvarying  regulations,  baa  created 
rigid  rules,  at  leaet  upon  the  better  of  them,  for  regulating  the  temporary 
intercouiae  on  board  {  and  en  the  whole,  there  is  an  air  of  much  more  de* 
coram  and  quietness^  tbaa  ceuld  be  inferred  from  knowing  the  circumst^ 
ces  of  these  tenporarf  associations. 

In  tracing  the  result  ef  these  eftcts,  we  discover,  that  tbs  ides  of  ditf^ 
taace  is  very  diftrent  in  thebssd  of  a  west  eosntry  mans  from  )M  "^^'^ 
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idea  as  entertained  by  the  inhabitant  of  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania,  or 
Worcester  in  Massachusetts.  The  conversation  of  the  former  indicates, 
that  his  train  of  thinking  is  modelled  by  images  drawn  from  great  dis- 
tances on  long  rivers,  from  extensive  trips  on  steam  boats,  long  absence 
fiom  home,  &miliarity  with  exposure,  and  the  habit  of  looking  danger 
and  death  in  the  face*  Were  it  not  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  article, 
a  thousand  amusing  examples  could  be  given.  The  vocabulary  of  fig- 
ures drawn  from  boats  and  steam  boats,  the  phrases,  metaphors,  allu- 
sions) that  grow  out  of  the  peculiar  modes  of  life  of  this  people,  are  at 
once  amusing,  singular  and  copious.  The  stum|>  speech  of  a  western 
aspirant  for  the  favors  of  the  people,  has  a  very  appropriate  garnish  from 
this  vocabulary,  and  compared  with  that  of  an  Atlantic  demagogue,  would 
finely  illustrate  his  peculiar  modes  of  thinking. 

The  point  most  to  our  purpose  in  these  remarks,  is  to  enquire,  what 
influence  tliis,  and  other  great  operating  causes  have  upon  tlie  character, 
manners  and  morals  of  the  people?  It  must  be  admitted,  that  while  these 
frequent  trips  up  and  down  the  river,  and  more  than  all  to  New  Orleans, 
give  to  the  young  people,  and  those  who  irnpart  authority,  impulse  and 
tone  to  fashion  and  opinion,  an  air  of  society,  ease  and  confidence;  the 
'young  are  apt,  at  the  same  time,  to  imbibe  from  the  contagion  of  exam- 
ple, habits  of  extiavagance,  dissipation,  and  a  rooted  attachment  to  a 
wandering  life* 

Religious  CHiouCTER  er  the  WebtebU  Paopis.  An  experiment 
'is  making  in  this  vast  country,  which  must  ultimately  contain  so  many 
millions  of  people,  on  the  broadest  scale  on  which  it  has  ever  been  made, 
"whether  religion,  as  a  national  distinction  of  character,  can  be  maintain- 
"ed  without  any  legislative  aid>  or  even  recognition  by  the  government. 
If  there  be  any  reference  to  religion,  in  any  of  the  constitutions  and 
enactments,  in  the  western  country,  beyond  the  simple  occasional  ghmt- 
ing  of  a  distinct  incorporation,  it  manifests  itself  in  a  guatded  jealousy 
of  the  interference  of  any  religions  feeling,  or  influence  with  the  tenor 
of  legislation.  In  most  of  the  constitutions,  ministers  of  the  gospel  are 
expressly  interdicted  from  any  office  of  profit  or  trust,  in  the  gift  of  the 
pec^e*  In  none  of  the  enactments  are  there  any  provisions  fol*  the  sup- 
port of  any  form  of  worship  whatever.  Bat  if  it  be  inferred  fVom  this, 
that  religion  occupies  little  or  no  place  in  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  that 
there  are  no  forms  of  worship,  and  few  ministers  of  the  gospel,  no  in- 
ference can  be  wider  from  the  faqt.  It  is  the  settled  political  maxim  of 
the  West,  that  religion  is  a  concern  entirely  between  the  conscience  and 
God)  and  ought  to  be  left  solely  to  his  guardianship  and  care*  The  peo* 
pie  are  raiesaUy  avenie  by  binding  theanelves  by  any  previous  Iqpil  oUi- 


gation  to  a  pastor  for  services  stipalated  to  be  performed.  It  is  the  gen- 
enl  impression,  that  he  ought  to  derive  his  support  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions, after  services  performed,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  antecedent 
contract  or  understanding.  There  are  many  towns  and  viHageSt  where 
other  modes  prevail;  but  such  is  the  general  standing  foeling  of  the  West. 

Hence,  except  among  the  Catholics,  there  are  very  few  settled  pas- 
tors, in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  understood  in  New  England  and 
the  Atlantic  cities*  Most  of  the  ministers  that  are  in  some  sense  perma* 
neiity  discharge  pastoral  duties  not  only  in  their  individual  societies,  but 
in  a  wide  district  about  them.  The  mnge  of  duties,  the  emolument, 
the  estimation,  and  in  fact  the  whole  condition  of  a  western  pastor,  are 
widely  different  from  an  Atlantic  minister.  In  each  case  there  are  pecu-'^ 
liar  immunities,  pleasures  and  inconveniences,  growing  out  of  the  di£^- 
eooes  of  condition.  We  do  not  undertake  to  balance  the  advantages  in 
iavor  of  either.  It  has  been  an  hundred  times  represented,  and  in  eveiy 
form  of  intelligence,  in  the  eastern  religious  publications,  that  there  were 
few  preachers  in  the  country,  and  that  whole  wide  districts  had  no  relig- 
ious instruction,  or  forms  of  worship  whatever.  We  believe,  from  a  sur- 
rey, certainly  very  general,  and,  we  trust,  faithful,  that  there  are  as  many 
preachers,  in  proportion  to  the  people,  as  there  are  in  the  Atlantic  country. 
'A  circulating  phalanx  of  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians, of  Atlantic  missionaries,  and  of  young  elev^  of  the  Catholic 
theological  seminaries,  from  the  redundant  mass  of  unoccupied  ministers, 
both  in  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  countries,  perva^des  this  great  valley, 
with  its  numerous  detachments,  from  Pittsburgh,  the  mountains,  the  lakes, 
and  the  Missouri,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  all  pursue  the  interests 
of  their  several  denominations  in  their  own  way,  and  generally  in  pro* 
found  peace. 

It  is  true,  a  serious  mind  cannot  M  to  observe  with  regret,  the  want 
of  the  permament  and  regular  moral  influence  of  settled  religious  insti- 
tutions. The  regular  'church  going  bell,'  to  our  ear,  such  a  dehghtful 
peal  on  the  sabbath,  is  not  often  heard  in  the  western  villages  with  the 
recurrence  of  that  day;  and  there  is  something  of  tranquil  sobriety,  of 
elevated  and  just  notions  of  morals,  the  influence  of  which  is  so  imme- 
diately perceived  in  a  country,  where  regular  worship  prevails,  that  in 
the  more  unsettled  districts  of  this  country,  is  felt  as  a  painful  privation. 
Bat  if  we  except  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  there  is  every  where  else  an 
abundance  of  some  kind  of  preaching.  The  village  papers  on  all  sides 
c<Mitain  printed  notices,  and  written  ones  are  affixed  to  the  public  places, 
notifying  what  are  called  'meetings. '  A  traveller  in  a  clerical  dress  does 
not  fidl  to  be  asked,  at  the  public  houses,  where  he  stops,  if  he  is  a 
preacher,  and  if  he  wishes  to  notify  a  meeting. 
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There  are  stationary  preachers  in  the  towns,  particularly  in  Ohio.  But 
in  the  rural  congregations  through  the  western  country  beyond  Ohio,  it 
is  seldom  that  a  minister  is  stationary  for  more  than  two  months*  A 
ministry  of  a  year  in  one  place  may  be  considered  beyond  the  common 
duration.  Nine>tenths  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  country  is  given 
by  people,  who  itinerate,  and  who  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  not- . 
withstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  men  of  great  zeal  and 
■anctity.  These  earnest  men,  who  have  little  to  expect  from  pecuniary 
support,  and  less  from  the  prescribed  reverence  and  influence,  which  can 
only  appertain  to  a  stated  ministry,  find,  at  once,  that  every  thing  depends 
upon  the  cultivation  .of  popular  talents.  2<eal  for  the  great  cause,  mixed, 
perhaps,  imperceptibly,  with  a  spice  of  earthly  ambition,  and  the  latent 
emulation  and  pride  of  our  natures,  and  other  motives,  which  uncon- 
sciously  influence,  more  or  less,  the  most  sincere  and  the  most  disinte- 
rested, the  desire  of  distinction  among  tiieir  cotemporaries  and  tlieir  bre- 
thren, and  a  reaching  struggle  for  the  fascination  of  popularity,  goad 
them  on  to  study  ail  the  means  and  arts  of  winning  the  people.  Trav 
elUng  from  month  to  month  through  dark  forests,  with  such  ample  time 
and  range  for  deep  thought,  as  they  amble  slowly  on  horseback  along 
their  perigrinations,  the  men  naturally  acquire  a  pensive  and  romantic 
turn  of  thought  and  expression,  as  we  think,  f9.vorable  to  eloquence. 
Hence  the  preaching  is  of  a  highly  popular  cast,  and  its  first  aim  is  to 
excite  the  feelings.-*Hence,  too,  excitements,  or  in  religious  parlance 
'awakenings,^  are  common  in  all  this  region.  Living  remote,  and  con- 
signed the  greater  part  of  the  time,  to  the  nyusing  loneliness  of  their 
condition  in  the  square  clearing  of  the  forest,  or  the  pmirie;  when  they 
congregate  on  these  exciting  occasions,  society  itself  is  a  novelty,  and 
an  excitement.  The  people  are  natumlly  more  sensitive  and  enthusias- 
tic, than  in  the  older  countries.  A  man  of  rude,  boisterous^  but  native 
eloquence,  rises  among  these  children  of  the  forest  and  simple  nature, 
with  bis  voice  pitched  upon  the  tones,  and  his  utterance  thrilling  wkh 
that  awful  theme,  to  which  each  string  of  the  human  heart  every  whexB 
responds;  and  while  the  woods  echo  his  vehement  declamations,  his 
audience  is  alternately  dissolved  in  tears,  awed  to  profound  feeling,  or 
falling  in  spasms.  This  country  opens  a  boundless  theatre  for  strcmg, 
earnest  and  unlettered  eloquence ;  and  the  preacher  seldom  has  exten- 
sive influence,  or  usefulness,  who  does  not  possess  some  touch  of  this 
power. 

These  excitements  have  been  prevalent,  within  the  two  or  three  past 
years,  in  the  middle  western  states;  chiefly  in  Tennessee,  and  for  the 
most  part,  tinder  the  ministry  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  Some* 
times  it  influences  a  settlementi  or  a  town;  and  sometimes,  as  there. 
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spreads  over  a  state.  The  people  aasemble,  as  to  an  imposiiig  spectacle. 
They  pour  from  their  woods,  to  hear  the  new  preacher,  whose  fame  has 
tiavelied  before  him.  The  preaching  has  a  scenic  efiect.  It  is  a  theme 
of  earnest  discussion,  reviewing,  coropaiison,  and  intense  int^est. 

None,  but  one  who  has  seen,  can  imagine  the  interest,  excited  in  a 
district  of  country,  perhaps  fifly  miles  in  extent,  by  the  awaited  approach 
of  the  time  for  a  camp  meeting;  and  none,  but  one  who  has  seen,  can 
imagine  how  profoundly  the  preachers  have  understood  what  produces 
efl^t,  and  how  well  they  have  practised  upon  it.  Sappose  tlie  scene  to 
be,  where  the  most  extensive  excitements  and  the  most  frequent  camp 
meetings  have  been,  during  the  two  past  years,  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  valleys  among  the  mountains  of  Tennessee.  The  notice  has 
l»een  circulated  two  or  three  months.  On  the  appointed  day,  coaches^ 
chaises,  wagons,  carts,  people  on  horseback,  and  multitudes  travelling 
from  a  distance  on  foot,  wagons  with  provisions,  mattresses,  tents,  and 
arrangements  for  the  stay  of  a  week,  are  seen  hurrying  from  every  point 
towards  the  central  spot.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  those  beautiful 
and  lofty  trees,  natural  to  the  vallies  of  Tennessee,  in  its  deepest  ver- 
dore,  and  beside  a  spring  branch,  for  the  requisite  supply  of  water. 

The  ambitious  and  wealthy  are  there,  because  in  this  region,  opinion 
is  alKpowerfulf  and  they  are  there,  either  to  extend  their  influence,  or 
that  their  absence  may  not  be  noted,  to  diminish  it.  Aspirants  for  office 
are  there,  to  electioneer,  and  gain  popularity.  Vast  numbers  are  there 
ffom  simple  curiosity,  and  merely  to  enjoy  a  spectacle.  The  young  and 
the  beautifbl  are  there,  with  mixed  motives,  which  it  werp  best  not  se- 
verely to  scrutinize.  Children  are  there,  their  young  eyes  glistening  with 
the  intense  interest  of  eager  curiosity.  The  middle  aged  fathers  and 
mothers  of  families  are  there,  with  the  sober  views  of  people,  whose  plans 
in  life  are  fixed,  and  waiting  calmly  to  hear.  Men  and  women  of  hoary 
hairs  are  there,  with  such  thoughts,  it  may  be  hoped,  as  their  years  invite. 
•^Sucb  is  the  congregation  consisting  of  thousands. 

A  host  of  pi^achers  of  differSnt  denominations  are  there,  some  in  the 
earnest  vigor  and  aspiring  desires  pf  youth,  waiting  an  opportunity  for 
display;  otliers,  who  have  proclaimed  the  gospel,  as  pilgrims  of  the  cross^ 
from  the  remotest  north  of  our  vast  country  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican 
gUlf,  and  ready  to  utter  the  words,  the  feelings  and  the  experience,  which 
they  have  treasured  up  in  a  travelling  ministry  of  fifty  years,  and  whose 
accents,  trembling  with  age,  still  more  impressively  than  their  words,  an- 
nounce, that  they  will  soon  travel,  and  preach  no  more  on  the  earth,  are 
there. — Such  are  the  preachers. 

The  line  of  tents  is  pitched;  and  the  religious  city  grows  up  in  a  few 
hoars  under  the  tree«,  beside  the  stream.  Lamps  are  hung  in  Imes  among 
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tbe  bianchefl;  and  the  eflfect  of  their  glare  upon  the  surrounding  forest  is, 
88  of  magic.  The  scenery  of  ihe  most  brilliant  theatre  in  the  world  is 
a  painting  only  for  children ,  compared  with  it.  Meantime  the  multi- 
tudes, with  the  highest  excitement  of  social  feeling  added  to  the  general 
enthusiasm  of  expectation,  pass  firom  tent  to  tent,  and  interchange  apos- 
tolic greetings  and  embraces,  and  talk  of  the -coming  solemnities.  Their 
coffee  and  tea  are  prepared,  and  their  supper  is  finished.  By  this  time, 
the  moon,  for  they  take  th^ght  to  appoint  tbe  meeting  at  the  proper 
time  of  the  moon,  begins  to  show  its  disk  above  the  dark  summits  of  the 
mountains;  aud  a  few  stars  are  seen  glimmering  through  the  intervals 
of  the  branches.  The  whole  constitutes  a  temple  worthy  of  the  grandeur 
of  God.  An  old  man,  in  a  dress  of  the  quaintest  simplicity,  ascends  a 
platform,  wipes  the  dust  from  his  spectacles,  and  in  a  voice  of  suppressed 
emotion,  gives  out  the  hymn,  of  which  the  whole  assembled  multitude 
can  recite  the  words, — ^and  an  air,  in  which  every  voice  can  join.  We 
should  deem  poibrly  of  the  heart,  that  would  not  thrill,  as  the  song  is  h^d 
like  the  'sound  of  many  waters,'  echoing  among  the  hills  and  mountains. 
Such  are  the  scenes,  the  associations,  and  such  the  influence  of  external 
things  upon  a  nature  so  ^fearfully  and  wonderfully'  constituted,  as  ours, 
that  little  effort  is  necessary  on  such  a  theme  as  religion,  urged  at  such 
a  place,  under  such  circumstances,  to  fill  the  heart  and  the  eyes.  The 
hoary  orator  talks  of  God»  of  eternity,  a  judgment  to  come,  and  all  that 
is  impressive  beyond.  He  speaks  of  his  'experiences,'  his  toils  and 
travels,  his  persecutions  and  welcomes,  and  how  many  he  has  seen  in 
hope,  in  pei^^^  and  triumph,  gathered  to  tlieir  fathers;  and  when  he  speaks 
of  the  short  space  that  remains  to  him,  his  only  regret  isj'that  he  can  no 
more  proclaim,  in  the  silence  of  death,  the  mercies  of  his  crucified  Re<* 

deemer. 

There  is  no  need  of  the  studied  trick  of  oratory,  to  produce  in  such 

a  place  the  deepest  movements  of  the  heart.  No  wonder,  as  the  speaker 
pauses  to  dash  the  gathering  moisture  from  his  own  eye,  that  his  audience 
are  dissoi?ed  in  tears,  or  uttering  tlie  exclamations  of^nitence.  Nor  is 
it  cause  for  admiration,  that  many,  who  poised  themselves  on  an  estima- 
tion of  higher  intellect,  and  a  nobler  insensibility,  than  the  crowd,  catch 
the  infectious  feeling,  and  become  women  and  children  in  their  turn; 
and  though  they '  came  to  mock,  remain  to  pray.'  • 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  derision  of  these  spectacles, 
so  common  in  this  region,  it  cannot  be  defied,  that  the  influence,  on  the 
whole,  is  salutary,  and  the  general  bearing  upon  the  great  interests  of  the 
community,  good.  It  "will  be  long  before  a  regular  ministry  can  be  gen- 
erally supported^  if  ever*  In  place  of  that,  nothing  tends  so  strongly  to 
supply  the  want  of  the  influence,  resulting  from  the  constant  duties  of  a 


s. 
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Btaf^  txiiiiistry,  as  the  recurrence  of  these  explosions  of  feeling,  which 
shake  the  moral  world,  and  purify  its  atmosphere,  until  the  accumulating 
seeds  of  moral  disease  require  a  similar  lustration  again. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  effect  is  certain,  that  through  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  parts  of  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  niinois,  these  excitements  have  produced  a  palpable  change  in  the 
habits  and  mannera  of  the  people.  The  gambling  and  drinking  shops 
are  deserted:  and  the  people  that  used  to  congregate  there,  now  go  to  the 
religious  meetings.  The  Methodists,  too,  have  done  great  and  incalcula* 
ble  good.  They  are  generally  of  a  character,  education  and  training,  that 
prepare  them  for  the  elements  upon  which  they  are  destined  to  operate! 
Tbej  speak  the  dialect,  understand  the  interests,  and  enter  into  the  feel- 
ings of  their  audience.  They  exert  a  prodigious  and  incalculable  bearing 
upon  the  rough  backwoods  men ;  and  do  good,  where  more  polished  and 
trained  ministere  would  preach  vrithout  effect.  No  mind  but  His,  fof 
whom  they  labor,  can  know  how  many  pro&ne  they  have  reclaimed,  — - 
dmnkards  they  have  reformed^— «nd  wanderers  they  have  brougbt  home 
to  God. 

The  Baptists,  too,  and  the  im'ssionaries  from  the  Atlantic  country, 
seeing  such  a  wide  and  open  field  before  them,  labor  with  great  diligence 
and  earnestness,  operating  generally  upon  another  class  of  the  community. 
Tlie  Catholics  are  both  numerous  and  zealous;  and  perfectly  united  in 
spirit  and  interest,  form  a  compact  phalanx,  and  produce  the  effect  of 
moral  union.  From  their  united  exertions  it  happens,  that  over  all  this 
ooantry,  among  all  the  occasions  for  public  gatherings,  which,  from  their 
rareness  excite  the  greater  interest,  religious  meetings  are  by  far  the  most 
numeious. 

That  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  west  of  the  mountains  has  a 
piedominaiice  of  Presbyterians.  The  great  state  of  Ohio  is  made  up  of 
^ch  mixed  elements,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  which  of  all  the 
sects  prevails.  As  a  general  characteristic,  the  people  are  str^gly  in* 
dined  to  attend  on  some  kind  of  religious  worahip.-^Presbyterians  and 
Baptists  strive  for  the  ascendancy  in  Kentucky.  Methodists  and  Cum-* 
berland  Presbyterians  are  numerous.  They,  probably,  have  the  ascend* 
ancy  in  Tennessee,  and  they  are  making  great  efforts  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.  Methodists  are  ^  prevailing  denomination  in  Indiana, 
niinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississi{^  and  Alabama.  Catholics  have 
an  undisputed  ascendancy  in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  They  have  many 
societies  in  Missouri  and  lllinc^  They  are  prevalent  in  a  portion  /of 
Kentucky,  and  have  a  very  respectable  seminary  at  Bardstown.  Meth- 
odistsy  F^byterians,  and  Cathotfes  are  the  prevailing  denominations  of 

the  West*  ^ '_ 
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"PvBsvTTB  OF  THB  PcopuB.  Manufactures,  d&c.  Western  pMinsylva-^ 
nia  is  a  manufacturing* region,  and  along  with  Ohio,  is  the  New  England 
of  the  West.  The  people  bring  down  the  Allegliany,  clear  and  fine  pine 
plank;  delivering  them  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Ohio,  and  sending 
great  quantities  even  to  New  Orleans.  These  pines,  of  which  the  houses 
in  New  Orleans  are  finished,  waved  over  the  streams  of  New  York,  and 
are  despatched  in  rafts  and  flat  boats,  after  being  sawed  into  plank,  from 
Orleanne  point.  From  the  Monongahela  is  sent  the  rye  whiskey,  which 
is  so  famous  in  the  lower  country.  On  the  Youghiogheny  and  Mononga" 
heh,  at  Connelsville  on  the  former,  and  Brownsville  on  the  latter,  are 
important  manufactories,  chiefly  of  iron.  Pittsburgh  has  been  called  the 
Birmingham  of  America;  though  that  honor,  is  keenly  disputed  by  her 
rival,^  Cincinnati.  There  are  numerous  manufacturing  towns  in  Ohio,  of 
which,  after  Cincinnati,  Zanesville  and  Steubenville  are  the  chief.  AU 
this  region,  in  numerous  streams,  calculated  for  water  power,  in  a  salu^ 
brious  climate,  in  abundance  of  pit  coal,  in  its  position,  and  tlie  genius 
and  habits  of  its  inhabitants,  is  naturally  adapted  to  become  a  mnnufac« 
turing  country.  Materials  for  articles  of  prime  necessity,  as  salt,  iron 
and  glass,  exist  in  the  most  ample  abundance.  Pittsburgh,  blackened 
with  the  smoke  of  pit  coal,  and  one  quarter  of  Cincinnati,  throwing  up 
columns  of  smoke  from  the  steam  factories,  may  be  considered  as  great 
manufacturing  establishments.  If  we  except  the  cordage,  bale  rope, 
bagging,  and  other  articles  of  hempen  fabric,  manufactured  in  Kentucky, 
the  chief  part  of  the  western  manufactures  originates  in  west  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.  There  are  some  indications,  that  Indiana  v»il  possess 
a  manufacturing  spirit;  and  there  are  separate,  incipient  establishmenta 
of  this  kind,  more  or  less  considerable,  in  every  %tate,  but  Louisiana  and 

Mississippi, 

These  manufactures  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity,  use  and  ornament.  The  principal  are  of  iron,  as  castings  of 
all  sorts;  and  almost  every  article  of  ironmongery,  that  is  manufactured 
in  the  world.    This  manufacture  is  carried  (»  to  an  immense  extent. 

Glass  is  manufactured  in  various  places,  at  fvesent,  it  is  supposed 
nearly  to  an  amount,  to  supply  the  country.  Manufactures  in  wooUen 
and  cotton,  in  pottery,  in  laboratories,  as  white  and  red  lead,  Prussian 
blue,  and  the  colors  generally,  the  acids  and  other  chemical  preparations 
in  steam  power  machinery,  saddlery,  wheel  irons,  wire  drawing,  bnttons, 
knitting  needles,  silver  plaiting,  morocco  leather,  articles  in  brass  and 
copper,  hats,  boots  and  shoes^  breweries,  *tin,  and  other  metals,  cabinet 
work;  in  short,  tnanufactures  subservient  to  the  arts,  and  to  domestic 
subsistence,  are  carried  on  at  various  places  in  tko  western  ceootry  with 
great  spirit.    Ohio  has  imbibed  from  her  prototype)  New  Eoglandi  menib- 
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faturing  pdopeiisities;  and  we  have  heard  it  earnestly  coatestedy  that 
iier  capabilities  for  being,  a  great  manufacturing  caountry,  were  even 
superior  to  those  of  New  England.  It  is  affirmed,  that,  taking  the  whole 
year  into  consideration,  her  climate  is  more  favorable  to  health;  and 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  in  her  abundance  of  fuel,  pit  coal,  and  iron 
and  the  greater  profusion  of  the  raw  material  of  maaulactuies  in  general^ 
she  has  greatly  the  advantage. 

In  the  state  of  Kentucky,  hemp  is  raised  to  a  considerable  extent;  and 
in  its  different  manufactures,  constitutes  a  material  article  in  her  exports^ 
Salt  is  manufactured  thfough  all  the  western  country  in  sufficient  abun* 
dance  for  home  consumption.  Shoe%  hats  and  clothing,  to  a  considefa^ 
ble  exte^t^  are  J9t  imported  fhom  abroad  into  some  of  the  western  states. 
Bttt»  as  we  have  remarked,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  peo]^  are  lannem 
In  west  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  in  Indiana^ 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  a  part  of  Tennessee,  the  same  articles  aie  grown, 
and  sent  abroad,  as  floury  corn,  the  small  grains  and  whiskey;  pulss^ 
potatoes,  and  the  other  vegetable;  fruit,  as  apples^  dried  peaches^ 
and  other  preserved  fruits;  beef,  pork^  ebeese,  butter,  poultry,  ventsoa 
]»ms,  live  cattle,  hogs  and  horses.  The  greater  part  of  the  flour  is^wnt 
from  Ohio  and  Kentucky;  though  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri  are  fd^ 
lowing  the  example  with  great  vigor.  Wheat  is  grown  with  more  ease 
Ml  Illinois  and  Missouri  than  in  the  oUier  states^  Ohio  has  gone  cimsid- 
embly  into  the  culture  of  yellow  tobaccos—Tobacco  is  one  of  the  staples 
of  Kentucky  export.  Cattle,  hogs  and  horses  are  sent  to  New  Orleans 
extensively  from  Illinois  and  Missouri,  as  are^  also^  lead  and  peltries.  -In 
Arkansas^  part  of  Tennessee,  all  Alabama  and  Mississippi^  cotton  is  the 
chief  object  of  coltivaticm.  Grains,  and  other  materials  of  nutriment^ 
mre  only  raised  in  subservience  to  this  ci;lture.  The  cultivation  of  Lou* 
isiana,  and  a  part  of  Florida,  is  divided  between  cotton  and  sogan 

The  cnltivation  in  all  the  states,  except  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  is 
chiefly  performed  by  slaves,  of  whose  character,  habits  and  coDditioa,  we 
hare  yet  to  treat.  The  farms  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  geiierally  of 
BMxlerate  sixbi  and  the  cultivators  do  not  materially  differ  in  their  habits 
fiom  those  of  the  northern  Atlantic  states.  In  Kentucky,  Illinois  and 
Missoori,  they  are  mors  addicted  to  what  is  called  *  cropping,*  that  is, 
devoting  the  duef  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  one  article.  In  all  the 
states,  save  those  that  cultivate  cotton  and  sugar,  they  make,  on  an 
average,  sixty  boriiels  of  maiee  to  the  acre;  and  the  cultivation  ccmsists 
ki  pfonghing  two  or  three  times  between  the  tows,  d«ring  ihe  growing  of 
the' crop.  From  eighty  to  an  hondred  bushels  are  not  an  uncommon 
crop,  and  manuring  is  aeascely  yet  thought  of  in  cultivation.  The  good 
lands  in  lUisots  and  in  Missouri  yield  finxn  twentyfive  to  thirty  bushels 

to 
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6f  whttat  to  the  aoee.  Tbe  cuUivatioii  is  on  prairie,  or  bottom  land ;  and 
aa  the  aoti  is  fmble,  Ipoae  and  .perfectly  free  from  atones,  and  on  the 
prairieay  frcun  every  other  obstruction,  forming  is  not  laborioua  and  diffi- 
cult, as  in  hard,  rough  and  rocky  grounds*  The  ease  and  abundance, 
with  which  all  the  articles  of  the  counter  are  produced,  is  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  complaint.  The  necessary  result  is,  that  they  are  raised 
in  such  abundance,  as  to  glut  the  market  at  New  Orleans,.and  used  ofieo 
not  to  bring  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  transportation.  All  this  has 
been  recently  so  changed  by  the  effects  of  our  canals,  the  rapid  influx  of 
immigMion^  and  the  levelliDg  tendency  of  the  increased  facilities  of 
tvansportj  that  the  price  of  western  produce  is  fast  approximating  the 
Atlantic  value*  A  natural  result  of  this  order  of  things  will  boi^  that  the 
west  will  soon  ^export  four  times  its  former  amount  of  flQur,  and  other 
produce. 

From  the  dieapnesa  of  corn,  and  the  abundance  of  'masi,'  as  it  is 
called,  in  the  woods,  hogs,  too,  are  easily  multiplied,  far  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  people.  Pork  is  becoming  one  of  the  great  staples  of  all 
the  western  states,  except  thos0*that  grow  cotton  and  sugar.  Cincinnati 
is  decidedly  the  largest  pork  market  in  the  United  States.  Prodigious 
numbers  of  swine  are  slaughtered  there,  and  the  business  of  barrelling  it, 
wd  curing  bacon  for  exportation,  is  one  of  the  most  importfuit  sources  of 
its  trade.  Cattle  and  swine,  when  carried  to  New  Orleans,  command  a 
fair  price.  Hordes  are  an  important  and  increasing  article  of  export* 
CNchards  north  of  d6°  prosper,  perhi^ps,  better  than  in  any  other  country; 
•ad  i4»|dfisand  cider  are  already  important  articles  of  exportation,. and 
will  soon  be  more  so;  for  nowhere  do  apple  trees  grow  with  more  rapidity 
and  beauty,  and  sooner  and  more  amply  load  themselves  with  friiit. 
Tenison  and  de^r  skins,  honey  and  beeswax,  are  commonly  received  in 
the  country  stores,  in  pay  for  goods.  From  Missouri,  peltries,  furs  and 
lead,  from  the  Illinois  mines,  and  from  those  in  the  Missouri  mine  region, 
«ie  the  chief  articles  of  present  export.  The  amount  of  export  of  these 
articles^  together  with  the  cotton  and  sugar  of  the  southern  country,  and 
die  prodigiotts  quantities  of  whiskey  from  all  the  western  stii,te%  will  be 
ieen  by  recurrence  lo  the  table  of  exports.* 

Modes  of  conveyance  to  maricet*  Water  carriage,  Sl^  From  th» 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  this  valley,  no  inconsiderable  annmnt  of  the 
poduce  and  articles  of  the  West,  finds  its  way  to  the  eastern  country  by 
the  canals  and  on  the  lakes.  .  Cleveland  and  Sandusky,  on  lake  Eri^  are 
deriving  importasce,  from  being  places  of  shipment  lh>m  Ohio  over  the 
lakes.    The  aortheni  ganrisons  are  b^gimii^g  to  be  supplied  with  provi- 
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MOOS  from  Illinois  and  Miflsouri,  by  the  way  of  Chicago  and  lake  Michigan^ 
Hocses,  cattle  and  swine  to  a  large  amount,  are  driven  over  the  moun* 
tains  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  So  early^  1813-14,  in  one  year,  four 
tiioasand  and  fifly-five  transport  wagons  were  numbered  from  -Philadel- 
pfaia  to  Pittsburgh.  Many  of  them  found  a  retnm  load  of  articles  of  the 
West.  Much  of  this  transport,  which  has  vastly  increased  since  that 
timey  now  takes  place  on  the  great  Pennsylvania  canal,  which  wants  the 
completion  of  an  interval  of  no  great  distance  among  the  mountains,  to 
be  an  entire  water  communication  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgbi 
and  the  longest  eontinued  canal  in'  the  United  States.  The  Ohio  and 
Erie  canal  is  now  complete  and  will  add  immensely  to  the  facility  of  trans- 
port from  the  west  to  the  east.  Rail  roads  will  concur  to  the  same  result; 
and  when  the  contemplated  rail*roeds  and  canals  shall  be  in  operation^ 
ibe  western  country  will  be  placed  more  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the 
•ea^boardi  in  regard  to  a  market. 

At  present^  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  conmiereial  intercourse  of 
the  country  is  yet  with  New  Orleans,  by  the  rivers  and  the  Mississififif 
In  boats.  These  are  so  various  in  their  kinds,  and  so  curious  in  their 
construction,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  reduce  tliem.to  specific  classef 
said  divisions^  No  form  of  water  oraA  so  whimsical,  no  shape  so  out* 
famdish,  can  well  be  imagined,  but  what,  on  descending  from  Pittsburgh 
to  New  Orleans,  it  may  somewhere  be  seen  lying  to  the  shore,  or  floating 
on  the  river.  The  New  Yoiic  canal  is  generating  monstrous  conceptions 
of  this  sort;  and  there  will  soon  be  a  rivalry  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  which  can  create  the  most  ingenious,  floating  river  monsteis  of 
passage  and  transport. 

The  barge  is  of  the  siase  of  an  Atlantic  schooner,  with  a  raised  and 
•otlancy^  looking  deck.  It  bad  saikr,  masts  and  rigging  not  unlike  a 
see  vessel,  and  carried  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  tons.  It  required  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  hands  to  woric  it  np  stream.  On  the  lower  courses  of  the 
MissisBippi,  when  the  wind  did  not  servoy  and  the  waters  were  high,  it 
was  worked  up  stream  by  the  operation  that  iAmlled  <  warping,'—- a  most 
labork>uS|  slow  and  difficult  mode  of  ascent,  and  in  which  six  or  eight 
mileB  a  day  was  good  progress*  It  consisted  in  having  two  yawls,  the 
one  in  advance  <^the  other,  carrying  out  a  warp  of  some  hundred,  yards 
In  length,  making  it  fast  to  a  tree,  and  then  drawing  the  barge  up  to  that 
ttee  by  the  warp.  When  that  warp  waa  coiled,  the  yawl  in  advance  had 
another  kid,  and  so  on  alternately.  From  ninety  to  an  hundred  days 
Wta  a  tolerable  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati.  In  this  way, 
the  intoreottme  between  Pittsburgh,  Cinchinati,  Louisville,  Nashville, 
and  St.  Lows,  fi:»r  the  more  important  purpoaea  of  commerce,  was  kept 
«p  with  New.Qrieans.    One  need  onlyread  tiie  jomialof  a  barge  on 
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mcfa  an  asemit,  to  comprehend  the  full  valoe  of  the  invention  of  sfeanl 
boatB.  Thej  are  now  gone  into  dimise,  and  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
ieen  a  Jwrge  for  some  yeara^  except  on  the  waters  above  the  month  of 
the  Ohio. 

The  keel  boat  is  of  a  long,  slender  and  elegant  form,  and  generally 
carries  fifom  fifteen  to  thirty  tor«8.  Its  advantage  is  in  its  small  draft  of 
water,  and  the  lightness  of  its  constmction.  It  is  still  used  on  the  Ohio 
tnd  upper  Mississippi  in  low  stages  of  water,  and  on  all  the  boatable 
streams  where  steam  boats  do  not  yet  run.  Its  propelling  power  is  by 
oars,  sails,  setting  poles,  the  cordelle,  and  when  the  waters  are  high,  and 
the  boat  rans  on  the  maigin  of  the  bushes,  *  bush^whacking,  or  pulKng  up 
by  the  budies-  Before  the  invention  of  steam  boats,  these  boats  were 
used  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one  at  the  present  time. 

The  feny  flat  is  a  scow-boat,  and  when  used  as  a  boat  of  descent  for 
families,  has  a  roof,  or  covering.  These  are  sometimes,  in  the  vernacu* 
lar  phrase,  called  <  sleds.'  .  The  Alleghany  or  Mackinaw  skiff,  is  a  covered 
sl^,  oarrying  from  six  to  ten  tons,  and  is  much  used  on  the  AUe^any^ 
the  Illinois,  and  the  rivers  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 
Periogues  are  sometimes  hollowed  from  one  Tory  large  tree,  or  from  the 
tranks  of  two  trees  united,  and  fitted  with  a  plank  rim.  Hiey  carry 
fiom  one  to  three  tons.  There  are  common  skifb,  canoes  and  'dug-outs,' 
ibr  the  convenience  of  crossing  the  rivers;  and  a  select  company  of  a 
few  travellers  often  descend  in  them  to  New  Orleans.  Huntors  and  In- 
dians, and  sometimes  passengers,  make  long  journeys  of  ascent  of  the 
rivers  in  them.  Besides  these,  there  are  anomalous  wator  crafts,  that 
can  hardly  be  reduced  to  any  class,  used  as  boats  of  passage  or  descent. 
We  have  seen  fiat  boats,  worked  by  a  wheel,  which  was  driven  by  the 
cattle,  that  were  conveying  to  the  New  Orleans  maritet«  There  are  horse 
boats  of  various  constructions,  used  for  the  most  part  as  fbrry  boats;  but 
sometimes  as  boats  of  ascent.  Two  keel  boats  are  connected  by  a  plat- 
form. A  pen  holds  the  horses,  which,  by  circular  movement^  propel 
wheels.  We  sflw  United  States'  troops  ascending  the  Missouri  by  boats, 
propelled  by  tread  wheels;  and  we  have,  idbre  than  once,  seen  a  boat 
moved  rapidly  up  stream  by  wfaeeb,  after  the  steam  boat  construction, 
piropeiled  by  a  man  turning  a  crank* 

But  the  boats  of  passage  and  conveyance,  that  remain  after  the  inven* 
tion  of  steam  boats,  and  are  still  important  to  those  objects,  are  ked 
boats,  and  flats.  The  flat  boats  are  called',  in  the  vernacular  phrase, 
^Kentucky  flats,*  or  ^road  horns.'  They  are  nii^ly  an  oblong  ark, 
with  a  roof  sHghtly  curved  from  the  centre  to  shed  rain.  They  are  gen- 
erally about  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  fifom  fifty  to  dghty,  and  sometimes.oi 
hundred  feet  in  length.  The  timbers  of  the  bottom  are  maamve  beams, 
and  they  are  intwded  to  be  of  great  strength;  and  to  carry  a  burden  of 
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from  two  to  four  fanndred  bafrela.  Great  numfaera  of  cat^,  hons  and 
bones  are  .cooTeyed  to  market  in  them.  We  have  seen  family  boats  of 
this  descriptioiiy  fitted  up  for  the  desceat  of  families  to  the  lower  country^ 
irith  a  stove,  conifdrtable  apartments,  beds,  and  arraDgements  (or  com- 
modious  habitancy.  We  see  in  them,  ladies,  servants,  cattle,  horses, 
flheep,  dogs,  and  poultry,  all  floating  on  the  same  bottom ;  and  on  the  roof 
the  looms,  ploughs,  spinning  wheels  and  domestic  implements  of  the 
ftnuly. 

-Much  of  the  produce  of  the  Ufiper  country,  even  after  the  iovention 
of  steam  boatr,  continues  to  descend  to  New  Orleans  in  Kentucky  flats. 
They  generally  carry  three  hands;  and  perhaps  a  suparaumerary  fourth 
band,  a  kind  of  supercargo.  This  boat,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram^ 
lying  fiat  and  dead  in  the  water^  and  with  square  timbers  below  its  bot- 
tom planks,  and  carrying  such  a  great  weight,  runs  on  a  sandbar  with  a 
strong  headvray,  and  ploughs  its  timben  into  the  sand ;  and  it  is,  of  course, 
m  work  of  extreme  labor  to  get  tlie  boat  afloat  again.  Its  form  and  its 
weight  render  it  difficult  to  give  it  a  direction  with  any  power  of  oars. 
Hence,  in  the  shallow  waters,  it  often  gets  Aground.  When  it  has  at 
length  cleared  the  shallow  waters,  and  gained  the  heavy  current  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  landing  such  an  unwieldly  water  craft,  in  such  a  current, 
is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  and  danger. 

All  the  toil,  and  danger,  and  exposure,  and  moving  accidents  of  this 
long  and  perilous  voyage,  are  hidden,  however,  fiom  the  inhabitants,  who 
eontemplate  the  boats  floating  by  their  dwellings  on  beautiful  spring 
moijoings,  wh^n  the  verdant  forest,  the  mild  and  delicions  temperature  of 
die  air,  the  ddightful  azure  of  the  sky  of  this  country,  the  fine  bottom 
CO  the  one  hand,  and  the  romantic  bluff*  on  the  other,  the  broad  and  smooth 
stream  totting  calmly  down  the  forest,  and  floating  the  boat  gently  for. 
ward,  present  delightful  images  and  associations  to  the  beholders.  At 
tins  time,  there  is  no  visible  danger,  or  call  for  labor.  The  boat  takes 
cstre  of  itself;  and  little  do  the  beholders  imagine,  how  different  a  scene 
may  be  presented  in  half  an  hour.  Hfeantime,  one  of  the  hands  scrapes 
m  vidin,  and  the  others  dance.  Greetings,  or  rude  defiances,  oi*  trials  of 
wit,  or  proffinrs  of  love  to  the  girls  9n  the  shore,  or  saucy  messages,  are 
scattered  between  Uiem  and  the  spectators  along  the  banks.  The  boat 
glides  on,  until  it  disappears  behind  the  point  of  wood.  At  this  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  the  bugle,  with  which  all  the  boats  are  provided,  strikes 
op  iia  note  in  the  distance  over  the  waier.  These  scenes,  and  these 
notes,  echoing  from  the  bluffs  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,  have  a  charm  for  the 
imagination,  which  although  heard  a  thousand  times  repeated,  at  M 
boms  and  in  all  positions,  present  the  image  of  a  tempting  and  charming 
yonthfui  CMtmoe,  that  natoi^Uy  i&spiies  a  wish  to  be  a  boatman. 
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No  wcfnder,  that  to  tbe  joangy  irlio  ate  reared  in  these  n^mote  regions^ 
with  that  restless  cariosity,  which  is  fostered  by  solitude  and  silence,  and 
who  witness  scenes  like  this  so  frequently,  the  aeyere  and  unremitting 
labors  of  agriculture,  performed  directly  in  tlie  view  Xif  such  spectacles, 
should  become  tasteless  and  iricsome.  No  wonder,  that  die  yoUng,  along 
the  banks  of  the  great  streams,  should  detest  the  labors  of  the  iield,  and 
embrace  erery  opportunity,  either  openly,  or,  if  minors,  covertly  to  es- 
cape, and  devote  themselves  to  the  pernicious  employment  of  boating* 
In  this  view,  we  may  account  for  the  detestation  of  the  inhabitants,  along 
ihem  great  streams,  of  steam  boats,  which  are  continually  diminishing 
the  number  of  all  other  boats  and  boatmen,  and  which  have  already  with- 
d^wn,  probably  tea  thousand  from  that  employment.  We  have  seen, 
what  is  the  character  of  .this  emploj^ment,  notwithstanding  all  its  seduc'^ 
tions.  In  no  employment  do  the  lufnds  so  soon  wear  out.  It  is  conipara- 
tively  but  a  few  years,  since  these  waters  have  been  navigated  in  any  way. 
Yet  at  every  l>end ,  and  every  high  point  of  the  rivers,  vriiere  you  go  on 
shore  for  a  moment,  you  may  expect  to  see  the  narrow  mound,  and  the 
rude  monument,  and  the  coarse  memorial  carved  on  an  adjoining  tree  by 
brother  boatmen,  to  mark  the  spot,  where  an  exausted  boatmen  yielded 
his  breath  and  was  buried. 

The  bayou  at  New  Madrid  has  an  extensive  and  fine  eddy,  into  which 
boats  float,  almost  without  exertion,  and  land  in  a  retnarkably  fine  harbor. 
It  may  be  ftirly  considered  Uie  central  point,  or  the  chief  meridian  of 
boats  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  This  bayou  generally  brings  op  the  des- 
eending  and  ascending  boats;  and  this  is  an  excellent  point  of  obsora- 
tion,  from  whkh  to  contemplate  their  aspect,  the  character  of  boaling  and 
the  descriptions  sad  the  amount  of  produce  from  the  upper  couatiy* 
Tou  can  here  take  an  imaginary  vciyage  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  or 
Missouri ;  to  the  lead  minds  of  Rock  Kiver,  or  to  Chicago  of  Lake  Miofa* 
gan ;  to  Tippicanoe  of  the  Wabash,  Orleanne  point  of  the  Alleghany, 
Brownsville  of  the  Monongahala^  the  Saline  of  the  Kenhawa,  or  the 
mountains,  round  whose  bases  winds  the  Tennessee;  or,  if  you  choose, 
you  may  take  the  cheap  and  rapid  journey  of  thought  along  the  courses 
of  an  hundred  other  rivers;  and  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  days^  residence  in 
the  spring,  at  this  point,  you  may  see  boats,  which  have  arrived  here  from 
all  these  imagined  places.  One  hundred  boats  have  landed  here  in  a  day. 
The  boisterous  gaity  of  the  hands,  the  congratulations  of  acquaintances, 
who  have  met  here  from  immense  distances,  the  moving  picture  of  Uie  on 
board  the  boats,  in  the  numerous  animals,  hirge  and  small,  which  they 
carry,  their  difllerent  ladings,  the  evidence  of  the  increasing  agricidture 
above,  and,  more  than  all,  the  immense  ^stmces,  which  they  have  alreadf 
traversed,  afford  a  eopioos  fund  of  meditation,    fa  oiw  pboe^tbere  are 
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boBls  loaded  with  fiiiie  plank,  from  the  pine  tormita  of  ibe  aouthwest  of 
New  York*  In  another  qoarter  there  are  nameroua  boats  with  the  ^Yai^ 
kee  notions^  of  Ohio.  In  another  quarter  aie  landed  together  the  boati 
of  <okl.Kentuck](p'  with  their  whtdcey,  hemp,  tobacco,  baggiegand  bale 
fope;  with  all  the  articles  of  the  produce  of  their  soil.  From  Tennetf" 
aee  there  are  the  same  articles,  together  with  boats  loaded  witli  bales  of 
cotton.  From  Ulinois  and  Missouri,  cattle,  horses,  and  the  general  pfo- 
dnceof  the  western  country,  together  with  peltry  and  lead  fifom  Missouri* 
Some  boats  are  loaded  with  com  in  bulk  and  in  the  ear.  Others  wHh 
hanels  of  apples  and  potatoes,  and  greai.  quantities  of  dried  apples  and 
peaches.  Others  have  loads  of  cider,  that  has  been  strengthened  by  bmik 
in^,  or  freezing.  Other  boats  are  loaded  with  furniture,  tools,  domeslje 
Mn4  agricultural  implements;  in  abort,  the  numerous  products  <^  the  in- 
gmittity,  speculation,  manufacture  and  agriculture  of  the  whole  upper^ 
country  of  the  west.  They  ha?e  come  from  rsgions,  thonsmdB  of  miles 
apart.  They  have  floated  to  a  common  point  of  union. — ^The  sur&ce  of 
the  boats  covers  some  acres.  Dunghill  fowls  are  fluttering  over  the  rools, 
as  invariable  appendages.  The  piercing  note  of  the  chanticleer  is  heard. 
-—The  cattle  low.  The  horMs  trample,  as  in  their  staUes.  The  swine 
utter  the  cries  of  fighting  with  each  other.  The  turkeys  gobble.  The 
dogs  of  an  hundred  regions  become  acquainted.  The  boatmen  tmvel 
about  from  boat  to  boat,  make  inquiries  and  acquaintances,  agree  to4asb 
boats,'  as  it  is  called,  and  form  alliances  to  yield  mutual  asnstanoe  to  each 
other  on  the  way  to  New  Orleans.  Afler  an  hour  or  two  pasted  in  this 
way,  tbey  spring  on  shore,  to  ^raise  the  wind'  in  the  villa^.  If  they 
tairy  al.l  night,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  is  well  for  the  people  of  the 
town,  if  they  do  not  become  riotous  in  the  course  of  the  evening;  in 
yiiich  case,  strong  measures  axe  adopted,  and  the  proceedings  on  both 
sides  are  summary  and  decisive.  With  the  first  dawn,  all  is  bustle  and 
niotioB;  and  amidst  shouts,  and  trampling  of  cattle,  and  barking  of  dogs, 
and  crowing  of  the  dunghill  fowls,  the  fleet  is  in  half  an  hour  all  under 
weigh ;  and  when  the  sun  rises,  nothing  is  seen,  but  tb^  bread  strefon  roll- 
ing on  as  before.  These  boats  unite  once  more  at  Natchez  and  New 
Orleans;  and  although  tbey  live  on  the  same  river,  it  is  improbable  that 
they  will  evM*  meet  again  on  tlie  earth. 

In  passing  below,  we  often  see  a  number  of  boats  lashed,  and  floating 
together.  In  travelling  over  the  rooft  of  the  floating  town,  you  have  a 
coBsidemble  walk.  These  associations  have  various  objects.  '  Boats  so 
united,  as  is' w^l  known,  float  considerably  fiister.  Perhaps  the  object  is 
to  barter,  and  obtain  supplies.  Perhaps  it  is  to  kill  beef,  or  pork,  for 
lledi  previsions.  Apphs,  cider,  nuts,  dried  fluit,  whiricey,  peach  brandy, 
snd  4num  ma  rslaiiod;  sad  the  concern  is  fef  a  while,  ooe  of  gvsat 
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merriment  and  good  will.  Unforaeeii  moral  stormi  arise;  and  the  paii^ 
nership)  wbk^  b^gan  in  a  frolic,  ends  in  a  quarrel*  The  «ggrieved  die* 
diarge  a  few  mutual  ▼oUeys  of  ibe  complimenta,  usually  interchanged 
on  euch  occasions,  unlaah,  and  each  one  manages  hjp  boat  in  his  own 
way. 

The  order  of  things  in  the  western  country,  naturally  fosters  a  propenr 
sity  for  a  floating  life  on  the  water.  The  inhabitants  will  ultimately  be- 
come  as  famous,  as  the  Chinese,  for  having  their  habitaney  in  boats.  In 
time  of  high  waters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  we  werel[>n  boaid  an  im- 
mensely large  flat  boat,  on  which  was  ^kept  a  town,'  which  had  figured  in 
the  papers,  as  a  place,  that  bade  fair  to  rival  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile.— The  tavern,  the  retail  and  dram  shops,  together 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  no  small  number  of  very,  merry  customers, 
floated  on  the  same  bottom.  We  have  seen  a  large  tinner's  establishment 
floating  down  the  Mississippi*  It  was  a  respectable  manufactory;  and 
the  articles  were  sold  wholesale  and  retail.  Tliere  were  three  a^rt- 
ments,  and  a  number  of  hands.  When  they  had  mended  all  the  tin,  and 
vended  all,  that  they  could  sell  in  one  place,  they  floated  on  to  another. 

A  piece  goods  store  united  with  a  bookstore  is  no  uncommon  establish* 
ment.  We  have  heard  of  a  large  floating  blacksmith's  establishment ; 
and  of  another,  in  which  it  was  contemplated  to  work  a  trip  hammer. 
Besides  the  numerous  periogues,  or  singular  looking  Spanish  and  Frmch 
trading  retail  boats,  coomionly  called  ^chicken  thieves,'  which  scour  the 
rivers  within  an  hundred  leagues  of  New.Orieans,  there  are  on  all  the 
waters  of  the  West,  retail  trading  boats.  They  are  often  fitted  up  with  no 
inconsiderable  ingenuity  and  show.  The  goods  are  fancifully  arranged 
on  shelves*  The  delicate  hands  of  the  vender  would  bear  a  comparison 
^ith  those  of  the  qpruee  clerk  behind  our  city  counters.  Every  considei- 
able  landing  place  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  has  in  the 
i^ing,  a  numberof  stationary  and  inhabited  boats  lying  by  at  the  shores. 
They  are  too  often  dram  sbc^,  and  reaorts  of  all  kinds  of  bad  company. 
A  severe  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted  at  all  these  points,  respecting  the 
inmates  and  practices  of  these  floating  mansions  of  iniquity. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  globe,  where  the  invention  of  steam  boats 
should  be  so  highly  appreciated,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
invention  deserves  to  be  estimated  the  most  sBemorable  era  of  the  West; 
and  the  name  of  the  inventor  ought  to  bfe  handed  down  with  glory  to  tbs 
generations  to  come*  No  trimnph  of  art  over  the  obstacles  of  nature 
has  ever  been  so  complete.  But  for  this  invention,  this  valley  might 
have  sustained  a  nation  of  farmers  and  planters;  and  the  comferts,  the 
aits,  refinements  and  inteUigeaace  of  the  day  would  have  made  their  way 
slowly  Mm  New  Orleans  to  the  lakes,  the  sources  of  the  Mimimffif 
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imd  the  Rockj  Mountains.  Tbousands  of  boatmen  would  bate  been 
slowly  and  laboriously  warping,  and  rowing,  and'^ling,  and  cordelling 
their  boats,  in  a  three  month's  trip  up  these  mighty  and  long  streams, 
wbich  are  now  ascended  by  steam  boats  in  ten  days.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  in  many  respects,  the  improvements  of  fifty  years  without 
steam  boats,  were  brought  to  this  country  in  five  years  after  their  inven- 
tion. The  distant  points  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  used  to  foe 
separated*  by  distances  and  obstacles  of  transit  more  formidable,  in  the 
passing,  than  the  Atlantic.  These  points  are  now  brought  into  jaxta* 
position.  Distances  on  the  rivers  are  not  indeed  annihilated;  but  they 
are  diminished  to  about  an  eighth  of  their  former  extent;  and  their  diffi- 
cuJties  and  dangers  are  reduced  even  more  than  that.  All  the  advan- 
tages of  long  rivers,  sucbas  variety  of  soil,  climate,  productions,  remain 
divested  of  all  the  disadvantages  of  distance  and  difficulty  of  ascoit. 
Tlie  day  that  commemorates  this  invention,  should  be  a  holiday  of  inlep* 
est,  only  second  to  that,  which  ^ai^e  birth  to  the  nation. 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  have'  something  of  the  experience^  which 
we  have  had,  of  the  slowness,  difficulty  and  danger  of  propelling  boats 
against, the  current  of  these  long  rivers,  fully  to  estimate  the  advantages 
of  this  invention. — We  have  ascended  the  Mississippi  in  this  way  for 
fifty  days  in  succession.  We  have  had  but  too  much  of  the  same  kind 
of  experience  on  the  otlier  streams.  We  consider  ten  miles  a  day,  as 
good  progress.  It  is  now  refreshing,  and  it  imparts  a  feeling  of  energy 
and  power  to  the  beholder,  to  see  the  large  and  beautiful  steam  boats 
scudding  up  the  eddies,  as  though  on  the  wing.  When  they  have  mn  out 
the  eddy,  and  strike  the  current,  it  is  a  still  more  noble  spectacle.  The 
foam  bursts  in  a  sheet  quite  over  the  deck.  The  boat  quivers  for  a  mo* 
ment  with  the  concussion;  and  then,  as  though  she  had  collected  energy^ 
and  vanquished  ber  enemy,  she  resumes  her  stately  march,  and  mounts 
against  the  current  five  or  six  miles  an  hour«  We  have  travelled  ten 
days  together  betwe^i  New  Orleans  and  Louisville,  more  than  an  hundred 
miles  in  a  day  against  the  stream.  Tlie  difficulty  of  ascending  uied  to  be 
tlje  only  one,  that  was  dreaded  in  the  anticipation  of  a  voyage  of  this 
Icind.  This  difficulty  has  now  disappeared,  and  the  only  one  that  re* 
mains,  is  to  furnish  money  for  the  trip.  Even  the  expense,  considering 
i\$d  luxury  of  Uie  fare,  and  accommodation,  is  more  moderate,  than  could 
Le  expected.  A  family  in  Pittsburgh  wishes  to  make  a  social  visit  to  a 
kindred  family  on  Red  River.  The  trip,  as  matters  now  stand,  is  but 
two  thousand  miles.  Servants,  baggage,  or  'plunder,'  as  the  phrase  is, 
the  ftnnily  and  the  family  dog,  oat  and  panot,  all  go  together.  In  twelve 
days  they  leach  the  point  piopoeed.  £ven  the  return  is  but  a  abort  voy- 
age.   Surely  we  must  lesiet  strong  temptations,  if  we  do  not  become  a 
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social  people.  You  are  invited  to  a  breakfast  at  seventy  miles  distance. 
You  go  on  board  the  psFsing  steam  boat,  and  are  transported,  during  tbe 
nigbt,  so  as  to  go  out  in  tbe  morning,  and  reach  your  appointment*  The 
day  will  p  obably  come,  wben  the  inhabitants  of  the  warm  and  sickly 
regions  of  tbe  Jower  points  of  the  Mississippi  will  take  their  periodical 
migrations  to  tbe  north,  with  tbe  geese  and  swans,  and.  with  them  return 
to  the  south  in  tbe  autunin. 

We  have  compared  the  most  beautiful  steam  boats  of  tbe  Atlantic 
waters  with  those  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  we  have  seen  none,  which  in 

« 

splendor  and  striking  effect  upon  the  eye,  and  the  luxury  and  comfort  of 
accommodation,  surpass  the  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
t*lorida,  and  some  others,  on  these  waters*  We  have  been  amused  in 
observing  an  Atlantic  stranger,  who  bad  beard  us  described  by  the  phrase 
^backwoods  men,'  taking  his  first  survey  of  such  a  steam  boat.  If  there 
be  any  ground  of  complaint,  it  is,  that  so  much  gorgeousness  offends 
good  taste,  and  seems  to  be  in  opposition  to  that  social  ease  and  comfort, 
which  one  would  desire  in  such  a  place.  Certainly,  there  can  be  no 
comparison  between  the  comfort  of  the  passage  from  Cincinnati  to  New 
Orleans  in  such  a  steam  boat,  and  a  voyage  at  sea.  Tbe  barren  and 
boundless  ezpanse  of  waters  soon  tires  upon  every  eye,  but  a  seaman's. 
And  then  there  are  storms,  and  the  necessity  of  fastening  the  tables,  and 
of  holding  to  something,  to  keep  in  bedk  There  is  the  insupportable 
nausea  of  sea  sickness,  and  there  is  danger.  Here  you  are  always  near 
die  shore,  always  see  tlie  green  earth;  can  always  eat,  write,  and  study, 
undisturbed.  You  can  always  obtain  cream,  fowls,  vegetables,  fruit, 
firesh  meat^  and  wild  game,  in  their  season,  from  the  shore. 

A  stranger  to  this  mode  of  travelling  would  find  it  difficult  to  describe 
bis  impressions  upon  descending  the  Mississippi  for  tbe  first  time  in  one 
of  these  steam  boats,  which  we  have  named.  He  contemplates  the  pro- 
digious construction,  with  its  double  tiers  of  cabins,  and  its  separate 
establishment  for  the  ladies^  and  its  commodious  arrangements  for  the 
deck  pAseugers  and  the  servants*  Over  bead,  about  him,  and  below 
faim,  all  is  life  and  movement.  He  contemplates  tbe  splendor  of  the 
cabin,  its  beautiful  finishing  of  the  richest  woods,  its  rich  carpeting,  its 
mirrors  and  fine  furniture,  its  sliding  tables,  its  bar  room,  and  all  its  ar- 
rangements for  tbe  accommodation  of  a  hundred  cabin  passengers.  Tile 
iare  is  sumptuous,  and  every  thing  in  a  style  of  splendor^  order  and 
quiet,  far  exceeding  most  city  taverns.  You  read,  converse,  walk,  or 
deep,  as  you  choose.  You  are  not  burdened  by  tbe  restraint  of  useless 
ceremony.  The  varied  and  verdant  scenery  shifts  about  you.  The  trees, 
the  green  islands,  the  houses  on  the  shore,  everything  has  an  appearance, 
«■  hf  enchantment,  of  moving  past  yon.  .  The  river  fowl,  with  their 
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white  and  extended  lines,  are  wheeling  their  flight  above  yoo.  The  sky 
IB  bright.  The  river  is  dotted  with  boafs  above,  beside,  and  below  you. 
You  hear  the  echo  of  their  bugle  reve  berating  from  the  woods.  Behind 
the  wooded  point,  you  see  the  ascendmg  column  of  smoke,  rising  over 
the  trees,  which  announces,  that  another  steam  boat  is  approaching  you. 
The  moving  pageant  glides  through  a  narrow  passage,  between  an  istandi 
thick  set  with  young  cotton  woods,'  so  even,  so  beautiful,  and  regular, 
that  they  seem  to  have  l)een  planted  for  a  pleasure  ground,  and  the  main 
shore.  As  you  shoot  out  again  into  the  broad  stream,  you  come 
in  view  of  a  plantation,  with  all  its  busy  and  cheerful  accompaniments. 
At  other  tinies,  you  are  sweeping  along  for  many  leagues  together, 
where  either  shore  is  a  boundless  and  pathless  wilderness.  A  contrast 
is  thns  strongly  forced  upon  the  mind,  of  the  highest  improvement  and 
the  latest  pre-eminent  invention  of  art  with  the  most  lonely  aspect  of  a 
grand  but  desolate  nature, — the  most  striking  and  Complete  assemblage 
of  splendor  and  comfort,  the  cheerfulness  of  a  floating  hote^,  which 
carries,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  guests,  with  a  wild  and  uninhabited  forest, 
it  may  be  an  hundred  miles  in  width,  the  abode  only  of  bears,  owls  and 
noxious  animals. 

The  Mississippi  may  be  fairly  considered,  as  the  grand  trunk  of  water 
communication,  and  the  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio,  White,  Arkansas  and 
Red  rivers,  the  ^  main  arteries.  Each  of  these  again  has  its  own  system 
of  circulation.  To  the  lakes,  and  the  immense  distances  of  the  highest 
beatable  waters  of  the  Alleghanyi  Monongahela,  Renhawa,  Cumberland, 
Tennessee,  Yazoo,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  add 
communications  with  all  the  shores  and  rivers  of  the  northern  lakes,  the 
Gulf  i}^  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Atlantic  sea  board  by  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
canal,  and  the  Pennsylvania  canal ;  and  the  numerous  connexions  of  all 
the  western  beatable  waters  by  canals,  to  which  these  will  naturally  give 
birth,  and  we  may  safely  assert,  that  this  valley  is  a  sample  entirely  by 
itself  on  our  globe  of  the  ease  and  extent  of  inland  water  communica- 
tions. New  Orleans  cannot  h^ve  less  than  40,000  miles  of  interior 
navigation  on  ail  her  lakes,  bayous,  and  hundreds  of  beatable  streams; 
without  taking  into  view  the  added  extent  of  the  northern  lakes,  which 
will  be  connected  with  her  by  the  Ohio  canal.  For  water  communication 
she  has  no  rival  nor  compeer;  and  she  may  be  justly  denominated,  the 
queen  of  rivers.  The  whole  western  country  is  as  strongly  marked  off 
from  any  other  region  by  the  number  and  extent  of  its  navigable  wateis, 
as  it  is  by  the  greater  magnitude  of  its  valley. 

We  annex  the  subjoined  table,  as  a  complete  list  of  th^  names  and 
the  tonnage  of  the  steam  boats  at  present  on  the  western  waters.* 

«  Bm  Aj»ptBdix,  tRU«  No.  VIII. 
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CxvA  IbMMST.  Oar  plan  only  admits  a  very  brief  sutninary  of  the 
more  proroineDt  points  of  tboM  eventg^  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
bad  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  the  West.  It  will  touch  upon 
the  discovery  and  settlement  of  Fiorida>  and  the  country  on  the  Missis- 
sippi; the  first  settlement  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley^  by  the 
westiern  extension  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  over  the  mountains;  the 
first  settlement  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky;  those  incidents  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution  that  occurred  in  the  west;  the  settlement  of  Ohio;  the 
Indian  war  which  ensued  upon  that  settlement;  the  successive  admission 
of  the  Western  States  into  the  Union;  the  first  use  of  steam  boats;  the 
events  of  the  late  war  which  happened  in  the  West;  and  its  subsequent, 
improvement  and  prosperity. 

The  first  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  by  a  Spanish  squadron  from  Cubay  commanded  by  Ponce  de  ' 
Leon,  in  1512.  Successive  Spanish  adventurers  visited  the  country,  al- 
lured by  the  hope  of  finding  a  visionary  spring,  which  was  to  sustain  those 
who  drank  of  it  in  pert>etual  youth;  or  the  same  harvest  of  golden  trea- 
sures with  their  countrymen  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  country,  though  - 
not  fertile,  abounded  in  fish  and  game,  and  with  tribes  of  fierce  savages. 
Vasquez,  Narvaez,  and  Soto  successively  visited  and  surveyed  the  coun- 
try. The  French  eommenced  a  small  settlement  near  St.  Augustine,  in 
1564.  It  was  cruelly  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards.  The  establishment, 
which  they  led  in  place  of  it,  was  in  turn  destroyed  by  the  French. 

The  settlement  of  Canada  commenced  in  1606,  and  speedily  became  a 
strong  and  populous  colony.  The  honor  of  having  discovered  the  Mis- 
sissippi, is  claimed  both  by  the  Spanish  and  the  Frenqh.  Marquette  and 
Joliette,  two'  French  Missionaries,  in  1768,  were  probably  the  first  Eu- 
ropeans who  explored  the  river.  I^  Salle,  a  year  or  two  aAerwards,  fol- 
lowed their  track  firom  Canada,  built  a  vessel,  called  the  Griffin,  on  the 
lake,  with  which  he  crossed  those  lonely  waters;  descended  the  Missis- 
sippi; and  by  his  more  extended  survey «  hid  greater  enterprise,  his  ad- 
ventures and  misfortunes,  identified  his  name  with  the  Mississippi,  as  its 
discoverer. 

The  Spanish  made  various  unsuccessful  cfibrts  to  form  estabVisbments 
in  Florida.  They  renewed  those  efibrts,  until  they  founded  a  feeble  col*  . 
ony  in  East  Florida;  and  gradually  extended  their  settlements  from  St. 
Augustine  to  Pensacola,  in  West  Florida.  They  had  been  in  undisturb- 
ed possession  of  that  country  more  tb^n  fif\y  years,  before  the  French  be- 
gan to  settle  the  Illinois  country.  Not  long  afterwards  they  descended 
the  Mississippi,  and  formed  settlements  at  BUoxi  and  Mobile,  in  Florida* 
It  was  some  time  afterwards  that  they  founded  St.  Genevieve  and  St^^ 
Louis,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Mississippi.    The  Illinois  colony  followed 
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tto  chase  in  close  intimacy  with  the  Indians.  They  learned  to  cultivate 
maize  from  them;  and  in  their  exceedingly  fertile  country  soon  introdacr 
ed  the  cultivation  of  wheat. 

The  first  French  settlement  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  that  acquired 
importance,  was  that  made  at  New  Orleans,  in  1717,  which  became  the 
germ  of  the  respectable  colony  of  Louisiana.  The  early  periods  of  Florida 
and  Louisiana  are  marked  only  by  the  customary  incidents  of  commenc- 
ing establishments  in  the  American  wilderness.  Settlements  were  com- 
menced and  abandoned.  Frequent  quarrels  occurring  with  the  Indiana, 
made  a  universal  feature  of  these,  in  common  with  all  other  similar  be* 
ginnings*  When  France  and  Spain  were  at  war,  as  happened  more  than 
once  during  these  annals,  these  remote  colonies  uniformly  felt  tlie  effects. 
Expeditions  against  each  other  were  fitted  out,  accompanied  by  all  the 
Indians  they  could  enlist  under  their  standard. 

The  first  settlers  of  Illinois  and  Missoiiri  were  chiefly  hunters  fi^m 
Canada,  addicted  to  the  woods.  Louisana  was  peopled  by  immigrants 
directly  firom  France,  many  of  whom  were  persons  of  rank  and  family. 
These  military  adventurers,  in  a  remote  country,  and  in  want  of  wives, 
were  sometimes  supplied  by  young  ladies,  selected  in  the  parent  country 
without  much  discrimination,  sent  over  the  sea,  and  married  in-  mass  the 
first  night  of  their  arrival. 

The  Spanish  province  of  Florida  derived  its  chief  importance  from  its 
proximity  to  Cuba.  C^)er  and  healthier  than  the  burning  climate  of 
Havanna,  it  was  considered  a  retreat  from  that  city;  and  beside  occasion- 
ally famished  it  with  provisions.  Various  circumstances  concurred  to 
give  slavery  an  early  and  extensive  introduction  into  Louisiana.  Agri- 
culture, thpu;^  among  the  last  objects  contemplated  by  the  inhabitants^ 
was  forced  upon  them  by  circumstances.  Apparently  ignorant  of  the 
exhauatlesB  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  French  for  a  long  time  imported  their 
provisions  firom  the  parent  country,  or  the  Spanish  colonies.  Wars  and 
the  occasional  suspension  of  their  intercourse  with  France,  taught  them 
the  necessity  of  securing  a  less  precarious  subsistence  from  the  soil.— ^ 
Illinois  early  sent  down  flour  to  Louisiana.  The  culture  of  rice  was  in- 
troduced with  great  success,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  cotton  and 
sugar.  The  last  important  article  was  first  cultivated  in  1751,  from  cane 
brought  firom  Hispaniola.  It  was  abandoned,  and  effectually  resumed  in 
17M,  by  Etienne  Bor^,  a  planter  from  Illinois. 

Difibrent  enumerations  of  the  inhabitants  gave  results  as  follow: — In 
1769,  the  population  of  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana,  was  13,538;  and 
of  New  Orleans,  8,190.  In  1785,  32,114;  New  Orleans,  4,«Sa;  in 
1788,  42,611;  New  Orleans,  5,838;  in  1610,  by  the  census  taken  by 
order  of  the  American  government,  Louisiana  alone  contained  76,566; 
and  New  Orleans,  24,552. 
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Cotild  we  present  the  picture  of  the  pursuits  and  manners  of  the  colonists 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Florida,  in  the  commencing  periods  of  their  history, 
it  would  be  striking  from  its  freshness  and  simplicity.  The  French,  in 
particukr,  were  remarkable  for  a  talent  of  ingratiating  themselves  with 
the  savages;  and  for  an  easy  amalgamation  with  them;  at  first  from  nat- 
ural courtesy,  which  soon  became  a  real  inclination  and  a  habit.  The 
soil  was  fertile,  the  climate  mild,  and  the  chase  inexhaustible.  Their 
choice  of  selection  in  a  forest  or  prairie,  extended  over  eight  hundred 
leagues;  unlike  other  European  immigrants,  who  generally  preferred  to 
settle  themselves  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  for  the  sake  of  range  for 
their  domestic  animals,  the  French  manifested  propensities  both  vagrant 
and  social,  and  each  in  the  highest  degree.  Their  villages,  though  an 
hundred  leagues  from  each  other,  were  built  with  such  narrow  streets, 
that  the  villagers  could  carry  on  their  voluble  conversations  across  the 
way.  It  gratified  their  national  ambition  to  maintain  a  preponderating 
influence  among  the  savage  tribes.  The  pursuit  of  the  young  men  wa^ 
to  ascend  the  long  rivers  for  ftirs  and  peltries,  and  to  negotiate  marriages. 
When  they  returned,  dances  and  copious  narratives  of  their  adventures 
and  exploits  signalized  their  holiday  of  repose.  Such  is  an  outline  of 
the  modes  of  existence  of  the  French  in.  these  early  times,  in  Kaskaskiaa, 
Cahokia,  Vincennes,  St.  Genevieve,  St.  Louis,  St.  Charles,  the  Post  of 
Arkansas,  Natchitoches,  and  Natchez. 

At  New  Orleans  there  was  always  a  certaitt%umber  of  people  of  fash- 
ion, a  kind  of  court,  a  thefeitre,  and  the  semblance  of  more  polished,  but 
probably  less  happy  amusements.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  people 
of  family,  and  the  leading  men  military  characters.  The  first  settlers  of 
Louisiana  were  probably  of  higher  rank,  than  those  of  any  other  colony 
in  North  America,  if  we  except  Mexico. 

The  lower  classes  had  their  dogs  and  guns,  and  Indian  beauties;  and  to 
accommodate  their  vagrant  propensities,  there  were  rivere  of  a  thousand 
leagues  to  ascend.  An  unexplored  and  unbounded  forest  full  of  game, 
opened  sufficient  scope  to  their  iraagmation  and  enterprize.  It  was  per- 
haps a  fortunate  trait  in  their  character,  certainly  an  amiable  one,  that 
they  were  so  easy  in  forming  new  associations  with  the  savages,  the  only 
comptinions  they  could  expect  in  these  remote  deserts,  where  ihey  heard 
from  France  seldom  more  than  once  in  a  year.  Their  descendants,  who 
inhabit  these  regions,  speak  of  their  fathers  as  a  favored  race  of  mortals, 
and  of  those  times  as  a  golden  age. 

From  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  the  exports  were  considerable,  consist- 
ing'oTcotton,  indigo,  peltry,  furs,  hides,  tallow,  pitch,  tar,  ship  timber, 
and  other  raw  materials.  The  coast  above  New  Orleans  was  already 
beginning  to  be  that  highly  cultivated  district,  which  it  has  since  become. 
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The  agriculture  and  exports  went  on  steadily  advancing,  during  all  itsr 
political  changes  and  transfers. 

The  settlements  of  the  Mississippi  valley  began  in  its  southwest  and 
northeast  extremities,  the  one  point  two  thousand  miles  remote  from  the 
other.  From  these  points,  the  population  gradually  extended,  until  they 
met  in  the  centre. 

Pittsburgh,  at  first  «)ccupied  by  the  French,  and  called  Duquesne,  and 
afterwards  Fort  Pitt,  may  be  considered  the  hive,  or  parental  stock  of 
the  Anglo-American  settlements  in  the  western  country,  which  have  out- 
numbered the  population  of  the  much  more  ancient  French  settlements 
of  Illinois  and  Louisiana,  in  the  proportion  of  fifly  to  one.  There  were 
a  few  sparse  settlements  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mononga- 
hela,  as  early  as  1750.  These  settlements  were  made  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  English  Ohio  company,  expressly  with  the  purpose  to  restrain 
the  French  encroachments  in  that  quarter*  In  pursuance  of  their  plan 
to  connect  their  settlements^  in  Canada  and  Louisiana,  they  had  estab- 
lished a  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela.  In 
1763  this  establishment  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  its  name 
was  changed  from  Fort  Duquesne  to  Fort  Pitt.  The  convenience*  and 
importance  of  its  position  soon  attracted  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
habitants. Red  Stone,  now  Brownsville,  began  the  settlements  on  the 
Monongahela.  These  two  towns  were  the  nucleus  of  the  establishmenis 
in  West  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

As  early  as  1750,  the  French  had  established  some  sniall  posts  on  the 
Aiabama,  Tombigbee  and  Tennessee  rivers*  In  1757,  the  English  built 
Fort  Loudon  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Little  Tennessee,  near  the  mouth 
of  Tellico  Eiver.  The  object  was  to  secure  the  fertile  valley  of.tlie  Ten- 
nessee against  the  occupation  of  the  French,  as  an  asylum  for  American 
immigrants;  and  to  defend  tlie  frontier  settlements  against  the  invasions 
of  the  savages.  In  1760,  this. fort  was  taken  by  the  Cherokees;  and 
three  hundred  men,  women  and  children  were  slain,  and  all  the  Anglo- 
American  inhabitants  of  Tennessee  destroyed. 

In  1761,  Colonel  Grant  led  a  strong  force  into  the  Cherokee  country^ 
chastised  the  savages,  and  compelled  tliem  to  sue  for  peace.  From  that 
time^  immigrants  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  began  to  find  their  way 
into  the  country,  and  to  name  the  mountains  and  rivers.  These  hunters 
and  adventnrers  broadened  the  circle  of  population,  and  gradually  pene^ 
trated  into  the  interior  of  East  Tennessee. 

The  first  settlement  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  were  nearly  cotem- 
poraneous.  The  name  of  the  lamous  Daniel  Boone  is  identified  with 
the  discovery  and  settlement  of  both.  Kentucky  was  first  explored  by 
Finley,  from  North  Carolina,  in  1767,    Finley,  Boone,  Harrod  and  Lo- 
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gan  are  among  the  conspicuous  names  of  the  hardy  primitWe  adventur* 
era  into  this  fertile  wilderness.  Sevier,  Tipton  and  Blount  hold  the  same 
rank  among  the  precursors  in  the  settlement  of  Tennessee. 

Few  colonies  have  existed,  that  can  produce  annals  of  deeper  interest, 
than  those  which  record  the  origin  and  progress  of  these  states.  The 
patriarchlsil  pioneers  of  these  backwoods  men,  were  people  of  a  peculiar 
and  remaritable  order^  trained  by  circumstances  4o  a  character,  which 
united  force,  hardihood,  and  energy  in  an  astonishing  degree.  Opinion 
^  has  generally  invested  them  with  a  predominance  of  rough  traits,  and 
rustic  habits  approximating  the  character  of  the  Indians.  They  were  in 
fact  as  much  distinguished  by  an  ample  basis  of  gentlemanly  character, 
and  chivalrous  notions  of  honor  and  justice,  as  for  strength,  firmness  and 
bravery. 

There  is  an  indescribable  charm  in  becoming  intimately  acquainted 
with  these  noble  founders  of  the  empire  of  the  west,  from  their  first  fix* 
ing  their  families  in  the  selected  spot  in  the  forest,  through  their  conflicts 
with  the  Indians,  the  difficulties  incident  to  solitude,  distance  from  all 
social  comforts,  and  exposure  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  strange  climate; 
untir  their  cabins  are  replaced  by  houses,  and  their  houses  by  mansions; 
until  their  stations  are  converted  io  villages,  and  the  villages  to  towns ,- 
and  until  these  sparse  beginnings  in  the  unexplored  wilderness  full  of 
swages  and  wild  beasts  become  powerful  states.  Imagination  would 
recoil  from  the  dreary  uniformity  of  these  early  annals,  in  recording  In- 
dian  assaults,  burnings,  murders,  and  all  the  ruthless  manifestations  of 
unpi tying  and  unsparing  savage  vengeance,  were  not  the  picture  relieved 
by  the  reckless  heroism  of  the  undaunted  spirits,  that  put  a  strong  and 
cheerful  hand  to  the  first  improvements,  every  moment  surrounded  by 
these  savages.  •  . 

Four  counties  were  constituted,  by  law,  in  Kentucky,  in  1783.-— 
Boonsborough,  Harrodaburgh,  Limestone,  now  Maysville,  Louisville  and 
Lexington,  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  conspicuous  foundations 
in  Kentucky.  Knoxviile  and  Nashville  sustain  the  same  relation  toHhe 
early  history  of  Tennessee,  the  former  being  settled  in  1782,  and  the  lat* 
ter  in  1784.  Among  the  records  of  Indian  assault  and  revenge,  the  se* 
verest  disaster  in  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  Kentucky,  is  that  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Kentuckians  at  the  Blue  Licks,  in  1782,  in  which  sixty-one 
were  slain,  and  eight  made  prisoners.  The  first  newspaper  piinted  in 
Kentucky,  was  printed  at  Lexington,  August,  1787* 

As  early  as  1785,  the  people  of  Kentucky  began  to  discuss  the  expe. 
diency  of  becoming  an  independent  State.  No  tittle  difficulty  occurred 
in  settling  the  preliminary  arrangements,  and  obtainang  the  unqttalified 

»nt  of  Virginia,  the  parent  State. 
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in  puivuinf  measares  to  become  an  independent  State,  Tennessee 
iband  more  difficulty  than  ReDUicky.  Beside  the  same  opposition  from 
North  Carolina,  as  Kentucl^y  encountered  from  Virginia,  the  people  were 
divided  among  themselves.  A  portion  of  tlie  inhabitants,  who  wished  to 
establish  a  State  independent  of  the  consent  of  North  Carolina,  the  patent 
State,  constituted  themselves  into  a  republic  called  Frankland.  Afler  an 
inefficient  war  of  words  ^^ith  the  authorities  of  North  Carolina,  and  after 
some  blood  had  been  spilt  in  the  cause,  the  new  republic  was  merged  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  which  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1796. 
The  annals  of  East  and  West  Tennessee,  present  a  dreary  series  of  Indian 
murders,  sometimes  of  individuals,  sometimes  of  whole  families,  down  to 
as  late  a  period  as  three  or  four  years  after  the  establishment  of  th« 
iWeraJ  government.  Imagination  can  scarcely  realize,  that  in  this  great 
and  powerful  State,  now  so  prominent  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  the 
Indian  war  whoop  and  the  shrieks  of  assailed  women  and  children  Were 
heard,  and  the  blaze  of  houses  and  settlements,  which  the  Indians  had 
fired,  were  seen,  after  the  year  1790,  and  in  districts,  whene  Indians  are 
now  as  seldom  seen^  as  in  Washington  or  Philadelphia.  The  first  Ten- 
nessee  newspaper  was  printed  at  Rogersville,  in  November,  1791.  It 
was  called  the  Knoxville  Gazette. 

The  most  prominent  trait  of  character  in  the  people  of  thete  tWo 
Stales,  from  the  commencement,  was  a  sturdy  spirit  of  independence,  and 
the  most  vigilant  jealousy  of  their  rights.  Tliese  traits  were  abundantly 
^nt  forth  in  their  discussions  with  tbefir  parent  States,  touching  the  ques- 
tion of  their  separation ;  and  in  the  guarded  manner  in  which  they  weighed 
the  extent,  the  right  and  influence  of  federal  jurisdiction,  and  in  their 
extreme  suspicion,  touching  the  manner  in  which  congress  vindicated 
their  claims  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  commencement  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  at  present  the  fourth 
in  point  of  size  in  the  Union,  and  completing  the  chain  of  population 
between  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the  settled  portion  of  this 
valley,  was  of  still  more  recent  date.  The  progress  of  this  great  State 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  cplonies,  in  point  of  advancement  in 
national  wealth,  population,  strength,  and  improvement  of  every  kind. 
Forty  years  since,  it  was  in  the  occupation  of  savages.  It  now  numbers 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  militia,  two  canals, 
one,  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  length,  one  considerable  and  rapidly 
advancing  city,  a  great  number  of  towns,  and  a  hundred  populous  villages* 
Handsome  houses  are  springing  up  every  year.  Large  manufacturing 
tetablishments  are  constantly  arising,  emulating  the  same  order  of  things 
in  the  Atlantic  country.  A  mass  of  farmers  is  spread  over  the  whols 
Slats,  rich  in  rural  abundance,  in  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  matmiaiA 
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of  genuine  independence.  Of  its  schools,  colleges,  manufactories,  and 
national  improvements,  any  State,  however  advanced  in  improvement, 
might  he  proud.  AD  this  progress  has  been  from  an  innate  principle  of 
vigor,  without  the  forcing  aid  of  speculation,  opulei^ce,  or  power;  and  is 
a  triumph  so  recently  won  from  the  forest,  that  on  all  sides  we  still  see 
the  remains  of  the  original  trees  in  the  fields. 

The  order  of  settlement  in  this  State,  as  if  fashioned  from  that  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  commenced  almost  at  the  same  time  in  its  eastern 
and  western  extremities.  As  France  claims  the  paternity  of  the  settle- 
mMits  along  the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  and  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  Ohio  may  be  considered  the  o&pring 
of  New  England  and  New  Jersey.  The  famous  wagon  which  carried  out 
flie  first  settlers  from  Massachusetts  to  Ohio,  started  in  1768.  General 
Putnam  and  Dr.  Cutler  may  be  estimated  the  pioneers  of  the  settlegient 
of  Marietta. 

Judge  Symmes,  w\th  a  number  of  settlers  from  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Western  Pennsylvania,  commenced  the  settlement  between  the  two 
Miamis,  at  the  point  which  is  now  Columbia,  in  November,  1789* 
Fort  Washington  was  established  on  the  present  site  of  Cincinnati,  in  the 
same  year.  This  establishment  was  the  germ  of  the  town,  which  was 
originally  called  Losantiville.  Ludlow,  Filson,  Denman,  and  Pattenson 
were  the  original  purchasers  of  the  town  plat.  In  1789,  the  settlement 
Humbefcd  twenty  log  cabins,  two  marriages  were  celebrated,  and  the 'first 
child  was  bom.  The  first  court  was  organized  in  1790,  and  the  nanoieof 
the  place  changed  to  Cincinnati. 

The  settlements,  thus  commenced  at  Marietta  and  Cincinnati,  rapidly 
extended  on  every  side,  until  checked  by  the  Indian  war  in  1791.  From 
that  period,  conunenced  the  same  gloomy  and  uniform  series  of  Indian 
massacre,  assaults  and  burnings,  <hat  signalized  the  beginnings  of  all 
the  American  settlements.  The  disastrous  campaign  of  General  St.  Clair 
for  a  while  arrested  the  progress  of  the  settlements.  Many  of  the  inhab* 
itants  of  Cincinnati  were  killed  in  that  campaign,  and  many  other  settlers 
meved  for  security  into  Kentucky,  which  had  attained  a  compactness  of 
population  to  be  fearless  of  Indian  assault.  The  glorious  campaign  of 
Wayne  succeeded;  and  an  end  was  put  to  this  sanguinary  warfare  in 
179d. 

Frpm  this  time,  there  was  a  rush  of  immigration  towards  the  Ohio 
valley »  The  wonderful  tale  of  western  exuberance  once  more  circulated 
with  efiect  along  the  whole  range  of  the  Atlantic  country.  It  was  no 
longer  counterbalanced  by  the  dread  of  the  Indian  scalping  knife.  All 
die  great  roads  of  approach  to  the  western  country,  were  crowded  with 
ftdventurersy  directing  their  course  towards  the  land  of  promise ;  and  fleets 
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of  boats  were  continually  flottiog  them  down  the  Ohio.  The  settlemente 
diverged  from  Marietta  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cincinnati  on  the  other, 
towards  the  height  of  land  between  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes* 

Connecticut  Reserve  was  settled  chiefly  from  Connecticut.  The 
extraordinary  fertility  of  the  Scioto  valley,  early  attracted  inhabitants. 
The  country  on  the  Great  Miami,  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton,  and  thende 
to  Urbana,  soon  hecame  populous;  and  the  great  outline  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  rapidly  filled  with  inhabitants,  and  the  noiseless  and  powerful 
march  of  industry  tranafonned  the  silence  of  the  forest  tp  cultivation, 
feims,  villages  and  towns. 

The  first  territorial  legislature  met  at  Cincinnati  in  1799.  Repieseli- 
tatires  from  Detroit  and  Kdskaskias,  eight  hundred  miles  apart,  were 
presedt.  The  act  of  Congress  admitting  Ohio  into  the  Union,*  was  p^sbed 
in  1801 ;  and  in  1803,  the  present  constitution  of  the  State  went  iht^ 
operation. 

It  should  have  seemed,  that  this  vast  country  of  forests  and  pniriea 
in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  so  recently  and  sparsely  settled,  ought 
'to  have  avoided  the  horrors  of  war.  Such  has  not  been  its  fortune* 
Bbside  its  constant  exposure,  in  all  directions,  to  the  covert  ambush  and 
the  fierce  assault  of  the  savages,  its  shares  have  been  abundantly  stained 
with  the  blood  of  men  of  our  own  race,  brought  hem  by  the  cupidity  and 
revenge  of  corrupt  princes,  separated  from  it  by  an  ocean ;  and  who 
received  and  inflicted  death  in  these  remote  regions,  for  causes  in  which 
they  had  no  personal  concern. 

We  shall  present  some  of  the  more  important  military  events,  that  have 
occurred  in  the  west,  in  the  unpretending  form  of  annals. 

War  existing  between  France  and  Spain,  Pensacola  was  invaded  by  a 
French  expedition,  aided  by  four  hundred  Indians,  in  1719.  Two  vessels 
of  war  invested  it  by  sea.  The  Spanish  governor  surrendered,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  garrison  should  be*  transported  to  Havana.  It  was  re-taken 
the  same  year  by  a  Spanish  fleet. 

The  general  massacre  of  the  French  at  Natchez  by  the  Indians,  hap- 
pened November,  17S9.  Never  was  vengeance  so  complete.  The  town 
was  crowded  with  people,  assembled  to  witness  a  great  savage  festival. 
The  garrison  was  filled  with  warriors,  introduced  without  suspicion.  At 
a  given  signal,  the  massacre  commenced.  Of  seven  hundred  people, 
scarcely  enough  were  left  to  carry  the  tidings.  The  settlements  on  the 
Yazoo  and  Washita,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  French  retaliate '  thili 
massacre,  by  nearly  extirpating  the  whole  nation  of  the  Natchez. 

A  remnant  of  this  people  took  shelter  with  the  Chickasaws,  and  were 
demanded  by  the  French.  The  Chickasaws,  in  alliance  with  the  English, 
refused  to  yield  them.    Bienville  led  a  Frmch  expedition  ftom  Mobile 
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Against  theiDi  which  was  aided  by  an  auxiliary  French  fbrce  from 
lUinois.  Both  the  invading  forces  were  defeated  by  the  ChickaaawB. 
Another  expedition  by  the  same  officer,  with  a  greater  force,  was  equally 
unauccessful. 

In  pursaance  of  their  plan,  to  surround  the  English  colonies  on  the 
Atlantic  sea  board  by  a  line  of  posts,  connected  by  water  communica- 
tions, from  the  gulf  of  St.  La^vrence  to  the  giilf  of  Mexico,  the  French, 
with  equal  energy  and  ingenuity,  had  arranged  a  chain  of  posts,  portages, 
roads  and  alliances  with  the  Indians,  which  kept  up  an  easy  and  unbroken 
connection  between  Canada  and  Louisiana.  It  was  drawn,  as  a  bow 
string,  directly  in  tlie  rear  of  the  whole  English  colonial  line  of  settle- 
ments. It  was  au  important  part  of  this  chain,  to  add  to  it  a  communi- 
cation between  lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio.  For  this  purpose,  the  French 
established  a  fort  on  a  water  of  the  Alleghany  river,  intermediate  between 
lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio.  The  connection  was  completed  by  the  erectioB 
effort  Duquesneat  the  point  where  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela  forms  the  Ohio,  the  present  site  of  Pittsburgh. 

General  Braddock,  with  a  considerable  body  of  regular  troops,  aided 
by  a  force  of  provincials  under  General  Washington,  was  ordered  to  cross 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  attack  this  fort.  Obstinately  attached  to 
the  regularity  of  European  tactics,  against  the  advice  of  men  experienced 
in  Indian  warfare,  the  British  general  marched  in  the  depth  of  the  forest 
into  an  ambush  of  French  and  Indians,  concealed  among  the  trees.  A 
masked  and  murderous  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  behind  the  trees. 
In  vain  he  charged  an  invisible  enemy  with  the  bayonet.  He  was  mortal- 
ly wounded,  his  force  defeated,  and  the  greater  portion  slain.  Here 
General  Washington  developed  the  first  traits  of  his  military  character. 
Two  horses  were  killed  under  him,  and  four  balls  passed  through  bis  coat. 
Calm  and  self  possessed,  the  shield  of  providence  seemed  to  be  cast  over 
him.  It  was  owing  to  his  skill  and  management,  that  any  part  of  Brad- 
dock's  force  was  saved. 

At  this  time,  the  eventful  victory  of  Wolfe,  upon  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
settled  the  momentous  question,  which  of  the  nations,  France  or  England, 
should  have  the  ascendency  in  the  future  destinies  of  this  ccmtinent. 
Never  were  more  eventful  consequences  decided  by  the  issue  of  one 
combat. 

But  the  French,  though  subdued  in  Canada,  still  retained  the  ascend- 
ency of  their  influence  over  the  savages.  Instigated  by  them,  the  Chero- 
kees  slaughtered  the  English  settlers  and  traders  upon  the  frontiers  of 
the  CarolinaSf  The  provincials,  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred, 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Cherokees,  and  inflicted  an  ample 
vengeance. 
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The  Indians,  in  their  turn,  attacked  Fort  Loudon  in  Tennessee.  It 
surrendered  to  them ;  and  they  violated  the  convention,  hy  a  ruthless  and 
indiscriminate  murder  of  men,  women  and  children.  Some  of  the  males 
were  burned  at  a  slow  fire,  into  which  their  children  were  thrown ;  and 
the  mothers  were  carried  into  a  captivity  worse  than  death. 

Hie  war  between  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain,  closed  in  1763. 
Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  Louisiana  to  Spain.  The  Span, 
ish  commenced  their  rule  in  that  country  by  an  act  of  wanton  and  gratu- 
itous cruelty,  executing  six  distinguished  Louistanians,  who  had  opposed 
the  Spanish  occupation  of  the  government,  and  sending  six  others  to  the 
dungeons  of  Havana* 

By  this  treaty,  Florida  had  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  English.  A 
British  regiment,  descending  the  Mississippi  to  take  possession  of  the 
ceded  territory,  was  attacked  by  the  Tunica  Indians,  near  the  site  of 
Fort  Adams;  Major  Loftus,  the  commander,  was  killed,  and  most  of  the 
regiment  slain*  This  disaster  is  commemorated  by  giving  his  name  to 
the  conspicuous  heights  on  the  Mississippi,,  where  he  fell. 

An  interval  of  nine  years  of  peace,  as  regarded  the  quarrels  of  the 
different  European  colonists,  succeeded.  During  this  peace  the  western 
Indians,  if  they  did  not  share  it,  were  in  some  degree  restrained  in  the 
extent  of  their  assaults  and  ravages;  and  the  western  forests  and  prairies 
were  peopling  in  silence  by  Europeans,  or  their  descendants. 

At  the  close  of  this  interval  commenced  the  war  of  the  American  rev- 
olutioD.  The  French  and  Spanish  in  these  remote  colonies,  were  soon 
drawn  into  tlie  contest.  The  Spanish,  as  the  allies  of  the  French,  made 
their  first  eflSbrt  against  the  British  colony  of  Florida,  their  ancient  pos- 
session. 

Galvez,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  assailed  Baton  Rouge 
with  2^300  men,  aided  by  battering  cannon.  The  British  garrison  of 
500  men  was  obliged  to  surrender.  Flushed  by  this  success,  in  1780 
he  fitted  out  a  naval  expedition  against  Mobile,  which  also  surrendered 
to  his  forces. 

A  formidable  Spanish  fleet,  with  1 2^000  troops  on  board,  soon  after 
■ailed  from  Cuba,  to  attempt  the  re-capture  of  the  whole  province  of 
Florida;  and  although  the  fleet  experienced  the  most  signal  disasters, 
firoro  sickness  and  storms,  Pensacola  was  taken  from  the  British,  and  the 
whole  province  was  conquered. 

Upper  Louisiana  was  little  affected  by  this  war,  until  near  its  close. — 
In  1780  an  expedition  of  English  and  Indians,  from  Canada,  by  way  of 
the  lakes,  assailed  the  peaceful  French  establishments  in  Missouri. — 
St.  Louis  was  taken,  60  of  the  inhabitants  slain,  and  30  made  prisoners. 
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The  French  of  that  vicinity  still  distinguisli  that  dtsastrous  event  by  the 
era  of  Vannee  du  coup. 

They  were  delivered  froiti  llieir  invaders  by  a  respectable  force,  under 
the  command  of  the  gallant  American,  General  Clark.  The  expedition 
under  this  veteran  commander  had  been  fitted  out  chiefly  by  Virginia, 
and  ordered  into  these  distant  regions  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  English 
and  Indians,  as  far  as  possible  from  her  frontiers,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  the  whole  western  country.  General  Clark  descended  the  Ohio 
with  a  regiment  of  in&htry,  and  a  troop  of  cavalry.  Part  of  his  force 
inarched  by  land  from  Louisville,  and  in  the  endurance  of  incredible 
hardships,  advanced  through  the  swamps  and  ices  of  the  drowned  lands 
of  the  Wabash,  and  met  the  other  part  of  the  force,  that  had  made  its 
way  down  the  Ohio,  and  up  the  Wabash  by  water,  before  Yincennefl, 
which  was  in  possession  of  a  considerable  British  force.  That  force, 
completely  surprised,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  suffered  a  severe 
retaliation  for  their  cruelties.  General  Clark  unkennelled  the  savages 
from  their  lurking  places  in  these  quarters,  and  carried  the  American 
standard  in  triumph  to  the  Mississippi.  The  invading  forces  sent  from 
Canada  against  St.  Louis,  shrunk  from  conflict  with  the  American  gen« 
eral,  dispersed  and  made  their  way  back  as  they  coiild,  to  Canada. 

In  1780,  on  the  mountains  that  separate  N.  Carolina  from  Tennessee, 
was  fought  the  gallant  battle  of  King^s  Mountain,  in  which  the  backwoods 
men  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  so  glorious  a  share.  Few  actions 
on  record  have  been  mofe  fiercely  contested.  The  British  repeatedly 
charged  the  mountaineers  with  fixed  bayonets.  Ferguson,  the  British 
commander,  was  slain.  The  enemy  left  150  on  the  field;  610  were  made 
prisoners,  and  1500  stand  of  arms  were  taken.  Only  440  of  the  fbe 
escaped.  Colonels  McDowell,  Campbell,  Shelby,  Sevier,  in  a  word, 
every  soldier  and  officer  gained,  in  that  battle,  imperishable  honor.  No 
victory  could  have  had  a  more  auspicious  influence  upon  the  incipient 
settlements  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  peace  of  1783  leA  the 
country  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  free  from  all  other  conflicts^  bat  tlie 
cib remitting  hostility  of  the  savages. 

Relieved  from  one  form  of  apprehension,  the  western  settlers  soon  met 
another.  The  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  the  great  western  canal 
of  export  and  import,  was  refused  to  the  Americans  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities of  Louisiana.  This  became  a  fruitful  source  of  dispute  and 
re-crimination.  The  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  jealous  of 
their  rights,  and  not  satisfied  with  the  eflbrts  of  Congress  to  procure  them 
redress,  seemed  strongly  disposed  to  take  justice  into  their  own  hands. 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  less  than  five  distinct  parties  among  them 
at  this  time. 
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The  first  advocated  an  independent  goTernmenl  in  the  west,  and  a  com* 
meicial  treaty  with  Spain.  The  second  proposed  to  annex  Kentucky  to 
liCHiisiana.  This  party  was  fostered  by  Sp^ish  intrigue  and  gold.  The 
third  proposed  to  make  war  with'Spain,  and  seize  Louisiana.  A  fouHfa 
party  sustained  the  American  confederation,  and  proposed  to  extort  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  by  the  menace  of  an  invasion  of  Lou- 
isiana.  The  fifth  wished  Louisiana  to  return  under  French  sway,  and 
that  Kentucky  should  make  part  of  it. 

The  fires  of  discord  between  these  parties  were  fanned  by  the  English, 
Spanish,  and  French,  according  to  their  respective  views.  But  a  new 
element  of  political  infiuence  was  lieginning  to  be  felt.  It  was  the 
course,  alike  wise,  ^rntj  and  eonciliating,  of  the  Federal  Government, 
'which  shortly  merged  all  these  interests  in  the  overwhelming  preponder- 
aRce  of  genuine  American  loyalty.  The  Spanish  treaty  of  1795  was  the 
result  which,  afler  a  series  of  altercations  and  difficulties  by  the  Spanish 
commissioner,  went  into  quiet  effect,  in  1798. 

The  western  Indians  had  generally  taken  part  with  Great  Britain  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  Alarmed  at  the  fiood  of  immigration,  which  pour- 
ed into  the  western  country  on  the  return  of  peace,  they  still  kept  up  the 
war  on  their  own  account.  The  southern  Indians,  under  McGillivray,  ^ 
were  quieted  by  a  treaty,  but  the  northern  Indians  stubbornly  resisted  all 
efforts  at  pacification.  General  Harmer  was  sent  against  them  with  a 
considerabie  force.  Some  hard  fighting,  with  doubtful  success,  suc- 
ceeded. 

Next  year  General  St.  Clair  wa?  sent  against  them  with  a  still  larger 
force.  ^  The  Indians  attacked  him,  in  November,  1792,  not  far  from  the 
Miami  villages.  A  severe  and  fatal  battle  for  the  Americans  ensued.— 
They  were  completely  routed,  and  more  than  600  men,  including  38 
officers,  slain.  The  wounded,  many  of  whom  died,  exceeded  260.  It 
was  the  severest  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  American  arms  in  the 
"West.  It  gave  new  extent  and  energy  to  the  scalping-knife.  In  the 
investigation  of  this  bloody  affair,  whiib  took  place  before  Congress,  it 
was  proved,  that  between  1763  and  1790,  1,500  inhabitants  of  Kentucky 
had  been  massacred,  or  made  prisoners,  by  the  Indians;  and  an  equal 
number  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia;  and  that  120 
persons  had  been  killed  or  made  prisoners,  a  number  of  whom  had  been 
burned  at  the  stake,  during  thirty  days  in  which  the  Indians  were  pro^ 
posing  to  make  a  treaty. 

This  disaster,  and  these  representations,  effectually  aroused  the  people. 
Gen*  Wayne  was  sent  against  the  Indians.  His  collected  force  exceeded 
3,000  men.  He  attacked  the  combined  Indians,  and  gained  a  memorable 
and  complete  victory.      The  fugitives  took  shelter  under  the  guns  of  a 
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British  fort.  General  Wayne  justly  treated  the  coromander  of  the  fori^ 
aiKi  the  traders  sheltered  in  it,  who  had  obviously  supplied  the  Indians 
with  arms,  provisions  and  ajgmunition,  with  very  little  ceremony,  burn^ 
ing  their  stores  and  their  com,  and  driving  (hem  to  the  security  of  the 
range  of  their  own  guns^  In  August,  1792,  a  general  treaty  with  the 
Indians  was  concluded,  and  the  desolating  horrors  of  Indian  warfare 
were  brought  to  an  end. 

This  peace,  so  auspicious  to  the  progress  of  the  west,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  internal  dissentions»  The  first  exteotton  of  the  federal  sway 
was  regarded  with  suspicion  in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  Congress 
had  passed  a  law  imposing  duties  on  spirits  distilled  in  tbe  United  States. 
This  law  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  West  Pennsylvania. 
A  decided  and  systematic  opposition  to  government  was  organized. — 
Civil  processes  instituded  under  that  government  were  resisted.  The 
marshal  at  Pittsburgh,  and  General  Neville,  in  whose  house  he  took  shel- 
ter, were  seized,  and  otherwise  treated  with  violence,  to  escape  which, 
they  made  their  retreat  down  the  Ohio. 

The  government  conducted  with  deliberate  firmness.  Afler  all  efforts 
at  conciliation  had  been  exhausted,  a  s^ong  force  was  sent  over  the 
mountains,  commanded  by  the  Governors  of  Virginia^  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey*  The  unanimity  of  the  nation,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
force  prevented  the  effusion  of  blood.  The  insurgents  submitted  with, 
out  resistance.  A  few  were  arrested,  and  one  person,  who  had  rendered 
himself  peculiarly  obnoxious  by  his  violence,  escaped. 

The  western  country  meanwhile  continued  to  fill  with  immigrants  with 
a  rapidity  unparalleled  in  the  auoals  of  any  other  country.  The  wood- 
inan^s  axe  was  heard  in  innumerable  places  in  tho  forest.  Commencing 
towns  and  villages  sprung  up  among  the  deadened  trees  on  every  side* 
The  surplus  produce  of  the  west  began  to  descend  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, in  all  the  whimsical  varieties  of  boats,  that  float  on  those  streams. 
At  frequent  intervals,  occasional  murders  of  the  people  on  the  frontiers 
continued  to  occur,  and  keep  alii^^  the  smothered  feelings  of  hatred  and 
revenge,  which  existed  between  the  two  races.  But  the  flood  of  immi- 
gration still  continued  to  flow  on,  unchecked  by  these  local  causes  of 
alarm. 

War  raged  again  in  Europe.  France,  Spain  and  England  preyed  upon 
our  commerce.  Spain,  beside  joining  in  the  general  plunder,  shut  the 
port  of  New  Orleans  against  us.  Twelve  regiments  were  added  to  our 
.  army.  Three  of  the  old  regiments  were  ordered  to  a  point  near,  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  and  other  demonstrations  of  a  purpose  to  redress  our  wrongs 
by  force,  were  made. 
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ISartjr  in  the  admiiustration  of  JeflEeTBon,  Spaio  restored  us  the  nglit  of 
deposit  at  New  Orleans,  and  informed  us  at  the  same  time,  that  she  hadf 
by  a  treaty  of  1801,  ceded  Louisiana  to  the  government  of  France, 
which  had  become  a  republic*  A  French  army  which  had  been  appoint- 
ed avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  Louisiana,  was  blockaded  in  a 
butch  pott  by  a  British  squadron.  France  wanted  money,  more  than 
colonies,  whicl)  she  had  no  navy  to  occupy  or  defend;  and  by  the  treaty 
of  April,  1808,  in  consideration  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  she  ceded 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States*  The  immense  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  its  whole  extent,  became  ours,  opening  a  new  era  to  the  west,  which 
we  trust,  will  be^ear  to  freedom,  as  long  as  the  Mississippi  shall  roll  to 
the  sea. 

The  famous  expedition  of  Burr  occured  in  18C6-7.  He  descended 
the  Mississippi  early  in  January  of  the  latter  year  with  fourteen  boats, 
and  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  men.  -  Being  apprised,  that  his  move- 
tnents  were  viewed  with  suspicion,  he  gave  bonds  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Mississippi  territory,  which,  however,  he  soon  lef^,  and  a  reward  of 
two  thousand  dollars  was  offeried  for  his  apprefaenflion»  The  professed 
t»bject  of  this  mad  expedition  was  to  occupy  and  settle  a  large  purchase 
of  lands  on  the  Washita. 

His  real  purpose,  founded  ofl  erroneots  views  of  the  disloyalty  of  the 
Nnrest,  was  prupablj,  to  detach  it  from  the  confederacy,  and  establisli  an 
empire  for  himself.    Some  persons  were  arrested,  as  accomplices  with 
burr,  among  whom  were  BoUman  and  Ogdeii.    Burr  himself  was  after 
wards  tried,  and  acquitted. 

The  year  1S12  was  memorable,  as  the  era  of  the  first  successful  use 
of  steam  boats  on  the  Western  waters*  At  the  commencement  of  the 
winter,  the  steam  boat  New  Orleans,  carrying  between  three  and  four 
bundred  tons,  descended  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans  in  two  hundred 
a^d  fifty-nine  hours.  The  first  e^tperiment  was  extremely  fortunate,  and, 
romparing'this  passage  with  that  of  seventy-five  days  for  the  descent  of 
a  flat  boat  from  the  same  place,  presented  the  advantages  of  steam  navi- 
gation in  strong  contrast.  Every  reflecting  person  could  easily  divine, 
what  an  immense  bearing  this  wonderful  invention  of  steam  boats  would 
bave  upon  the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  west.  The  census  of 
1810  gave  the  weiA  nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants^  about  eight  times 
llie  number  of  1799. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  our  commerce  had  been  plundered  by  England, 
Prance  and  Spain.  Our  political  relations  with  the  two  former  powetp 
bad  been  for  some  time  on  a  precarious  footing.  It  was  a  question  dis* 
cuseed  in  Congress  with  no  little  asperity,  on  which  of  these  powers  we 
fiboQM  mike  war,  to  redress  eur  wrongs.    It  was  ultimately  determined 
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to  sielect  England,  as  having  inflicted  the  most  palpable  injuries,  and  &$ 
being  most  accessible  in  her  colonial  possessions.  For  some  time  her 
ancient  influence  with  the  Indians  on  our  northern  and  'V^estern  frontiers^ 
had  been  gathering  strength  against  us;  The  long  suppressed  flame  burst 
forth  at  length  in  the  battle  of  Tippicanoe.  At  the  close  of  1811,  the 
former  scenes  of  savage  assault  and  murder  along  the  frontier  settlements 
were  renewed  with  inc'essant  incursions,  and  the  murder  of  whole  fami- 
lies. Besides  the  usual  instigation  and  influence  of  British  traders,  the 
famous  Shawnese  prophet  appe^iled  to  their  bloody  superstitions  to  incite 
them  to  general  league  against  ue.  Generals  Harrison  and  Boyd  marched 
against  them  with  some  militia  and  a  regiment  of  regular  troops.  In 
thirly  days  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prophet's  town-  Soon  af- 
terwards, they  were  ottucked  in  the  night  by  the  Indians..  It  was  a  scene 
of  confusion  and  blood.  But  the  prompt  and  judicious  movements  of 
General  Harrison  and  the  gallant  charge  of  the  regular  troops,  soon 
cleared  the  camp  of  the  assailants-  In  this  hurried  and  bloody  affair, 
the  Americans  lost  188  men  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  slain 
were  some  oflicers  of  great  bravery  and  merit.  The  Indian  loss  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  equal. 

In  June,  1812,  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States  against  Great 
Britain.  An  army  of  2500  men,  consisting  of  regulars  and  Ohio  volun- 
teers collected  at  Detroit  under  the  command  of  Genei^l  HulL  After 
a  series  of  skirmishes  honorable  to  Colonels  Cass  and  Miller^  General 
Hull  surrendered  his  whol^  force,  Detroit  and  the  Territory  of  Michigan 
to  the  British  Getieral  Brock.  Never  was  event  more  prolific  of  shame, 
disgrace  and  disaster. 

The  Indians  were  at  once  on  the  alert  in  hostility  to  our  country  from 
the  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico*  Colonel  Newman  of  the  Georgia  vol- 
unteers distinguished  himself  in  a  desperate  and  gallant  struggle  with 
the  Seminole  Indians  on  the  Georgia  frontier. 

About  this  time  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  assaulted  and  took  Fort 
Mimms  on  the  Tensa,  in  Misaigyppi.  It  was  commanded  by  Major 
Beasly  with  150  men.  Three  hundred  persons,  more  than  half  women 
and  children  were  massacred*  Never  was  savage  cruelty  more  atrocious 
and  unsparing.  But  seventeen  persons  escaped.  General  Jackson,  nobly 
sustained  by  Generals  Coflee  and  Carroll,  was  ordered  into  the  Creek 
country.  Encountering  disaflTection,  desertion,  want  of  provisions,  and 
innumerable  difficulties  of  every  sort^  he  succeeded  in  defeating  and 
humbling  them  to  the  sure  submission  of  fear  and  inability  of  further 
annoyance.  The  victories  over  the  Creeks  were  named  from  tbe  places 
where  the  battles  were  fought : — Tallushatchee,  Talladega,  Emuckfaw, 
and  Tahopeka.   The  last  victory  wasraost  terribly  decisive.    The  Indians 
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lef^  557  dead;  and  only  four  men,  along  with  three  hundred  women  and 
children  were  taken  prisoners.  Humanity  recoils  from  the  contempla^ 
tion  of  the  misery  and  ruin  inflicted  upon  this  fierce  and  deluded  people. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  they  had  been  incurring  this  severe 
reckoning  by  cruelties  and  murders  for  twenty  years,  crowned  with  the 
liorrors  of  Fort  Mimms.  Tlie  meed  of  unshrinking  perseverance,  (he 
most  cool  and  determined  bravery,  unflinching  patriotism,  and  able  man  - 
agement  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  must  be  awarded  to  General 
Jackson. 

Meanwhile,  after  the  fall  of  Detroit,  savage  vengeance  raged  with  un- 
relenting fury  along  the  whole  lake  frontier.  Various  sucoessful  incur- 
sions were  made  in  retaliation,  in  which  ^he  Indians  in  their  turn  expe- 
rienced deserved  chastisement.  But  the  united  forces  of  the  British 
and  Indians,  were  successful  in  defeating  General  Winchester,- who  was 
captured  with  some  of  his  officers  in  the  early  part' of  the  action.  Af>er 
a  severe  engagement,  the  remainder  of  the  American  troops,  between 
five  and  six  hundred,  surrendered.  The  Indians  violated  the  terms  of 
the  surrender,  and  a  general  and*  horrible  massacre  ensued,  to  the  per* 
petual  infamy  of  General  Proctor,  and  hrs  forces,  who  conducted  on  this 
occasion,  with  little  more  humanity  and  good  faith,  than  the  savages 
themselves.  This  bloody  affair  is  known  in  the  west  by  the  name  of  the 
'massacre  of  the  Raisin. ' 

During  the  memorable  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  by  the  Briti^  and  Indians, 
the  besiegers  were  assailed  by  Ck)lonel  Dudley,  who  arrived,  command- 
ing a  brigade  of  Kentucky  recruits.  The  enemy  fled,  and  the  ardor  of 
these  brave  men  carried  them  too  far  in  the  pursuit.  They  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  and  suffered  severely.  A  sortie  from  the  Fort,  intended  aii 
a  diversion,  in  favor  of  the  Kentucky  force,  was  assailed  by  four  times 
its  numbei;  and  would  have  been  cut  off,  but  for  the  gallantry  of  Lieu- 
tenant Gwynne,  who  opportunely  charged  the  Indians,  and  saved  the  de- 
tachment. The  siege  was  soon  after  raised.  The  American  loss,  during 
the  thirteen  days,  which  it  lasted,  was "270  killed  and  wounded. 

At  this  time  Major  Croghan  gained  imperishable  honor  by  his  intrepid 
defence  of  Fort  Stephenson.  With  only  160  men  he  was  besieged  ty 
500  regulars  and  700  Indians  under  the  command  of  General  Proctor: 
After  an  unavailing  attempt  to  storm  the  fort,  the  besiegers  decamped, 
having  lost  150  men  in  the  attempt. 

The  brilliant  and  complete  victory  of  the  gallant  Perry  over  the  British 
fleet  on  Lake  Erie  ensued,  and  gave  the  American  cause  the  inestima- 
ble advantage  of  the  complete  command  of  the  lake.  The  striking  array 
of  a  British  and  American  fleet  was  seen  from  the  shores  of  Ohio,  round* 
>ng  to  the  shore  to  transport  the  American  troops  to  the  invasion  of  tbe 
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Canadian  abora.  Theae  troops  were  landed  from  aiiteen  veasels  and 
one  thousand  boats  in  |>erfect  order,  a  league  below  ALilden.  It  was  an 
incident  equally  novel,  cheering  and  impressive.  Maiden  and  Amhersts- 
burg  were  successively  occupied.  Tbe  savages  were  unkennelled  from 
their  dens^  where  they  had  been  retained,  and  iinleashed;  and  wbere  they 
had  returned  and  treasured  their  horrid  trophies  of  human  scalps. 
Scarcely  a.  volunteer  entered  these  odious  places,  but  had  suffered  in  his 
person,  property,  relations  or  friends  by  the  aasaults  and  massacres  here 
instigated.  To  show  the  strongest  possible  contrast  of  the  deportment  of 
theeneihy  at  the  Raisin,  private  property,  houses  and  persons  were  spared, 
not  excepting  the  bouse  of  the  renegade,  Ck>lonel  Elliott. 

An  engagement  followed  between  the  American  army  commanded  by 
Genefal  Harrison,  and  the  British  and  Indians  under  General  Proctor 
and  Tecumseh.  The  American  mounted  troops  dashed  through  the  ene^ 
my^s  centres  producing  the  immediate  surrender  of  472  men  and  their 
officers..    General  Proctor  escaped  by  tjbe  speed  of  his  horse* 

The  Indians  contested  the  battle  with  much  more  pertinacity,  than 
their  British  allies.  The  renowned  Tecumseh  put  forth  all  his  powers; 
but  after  a  fierce  contest,  the-  savages  were  defeated;  and  Tecumseh 
was  slain,  it  is  commonly  reported,  by  Colonel  Johnson,  in  personal 
contest. 

Among  the  singular  trophies  of  this  victory  were  several  pieces  of  brass 
cannon,  which  had  been  taken  from  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  surrendered 
by  General  Hull  with  Detroit,  and  now  returned  to  the  Americans  again. 
No  event  in  this  war  had  been  so  directly  au^icious  to  the  western 
country,  as  this  victory.  Michigan  was  recovered;  and  the  ^ritish  force 
in  Upper  Canada  broken  down.  The  spirit  and  confident  of  the  north- 
em  savages  were  quelled;  and  the  people  along  tlie  wide  western  frontier 
were  relieved  from  their  apprehensions,  and  returned  in  security  and 
peace  to  their  accustomed  habitations. 

Scarcely  had  the  Creeks  been  brought  to  terms  in  the  south,  before 
the  southern  people  were  alarmed  with  the  more  formidable  apprehensions 
*of  British  invasion;  General  Jackson  marched  with  his  forces  to  Pensa- 
e61a,  which  was  already  in  the  occupation  of  tlie  British.  The  British 
&iled  in  an  obstinate  naval  attack  upon  Fort  Bowyer  in  Mobile  Bay,  and 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  230  men  killed  and  wounded. 

The  British  forces  then  retired  to  Penaacola.  That  town  and  Barran- 
cas were  asaulted,  and  taken,  and  tbe  British  completely  dislodged  from 
all  thepostaupon  that  shore.  From  these  achievements  General  Jackson 
marched  to  New  Orleans,  and  put  forth  all  his  enegery  and  decision  in 
collecting  forces,  and  placing  Louisiana  in  the  best  possible  state  of  de-i 
l^ce. 
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A  well  contested  engngement'took  pUoe  between  an  attack  of  British 
liai;ges,  and  tile  small  American  naval  force  of  gon  boats  near  the  Rigo- 
let  or  pass  from  Lake  Borgne  into  Lake  Ponchartrain.  The  bravery  of 
the  Americans  was  never  more  honorably  conspicuous;  though  the 
American  gun  boats  were  captured  by  an  overwhelming  force*  The 
British  loss  in  the  action  far  exceeded  ours. 

The  British  army,  which  had  been  hovering  .on  the  gulf  shore,  debark- 
ed safely  <at  Bayou  Bienvenu,  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  New  Orleans* 
General  Jackson  resolved  to  give  them  battle.  His  recent  recruits  from 
the  upper  country  were  promptly  on  the  field  of  battle*  Commodore 
Patterson,  in  the  schooner  Caroline  opened  a  desnructive  fire  upon  them. 
AAer  a  warm  action,  necessarily  involved  in  much  confusion  from  the 
late  hour,  in  which  it  was  commenced,  and  from  the  ignorance  of  both 
forces  of  the  ground,  and  of  each  other^  positions,  the  British  thrice 
assailed,  and  beaten,  retired  a  mile.  Satisfied  with  the  omen ,  and  this 
first  result  of  what  the  British  had  to  expect  from  us,  and  aware  that  the 
British  were  double  our  numbers,  General  Jackson  recalled  his  troops  to 
their  position*  Our  loss  was  189  killed  and  wounded,  and  74  pris- 
oners.  The  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  of  the  enemy  amounted  to 
400.  Soon  after  we  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  schooner,  which  had 
so  severely  annoyed  the  British* 

Fortunately^  before  the  great  battle  of  the  eighth  of  January,  the  long 
expected  reinforcement  from  Kentucky,,  amounting  to  22M)  men,  arrived 
at  pur  camp.  The  ei^th  of  January  dawned,  and  the  British  commenced 
upon  our  line  one  of  the  most  obstinate  attacks  on  military  record*  They 
Dvere  defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter.  Th^r  killed,  wounded  and 
prieoners  exceeded  2600  men.  Although  the  British  had  been  success* 
fal  in  an  attack  upon  the  American  troops  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  compelling  the  American  fi>ree,  under  General  Morgan,  to  retreat, 
having  k)6t  their  Generals  Packenham,  Gibbs  and  Keane,  they  felt  no 
disposition  longer  to  contest  the  possession  of  a  soil  that  had  been  so  fatal 
to  them,  and  soon  after  embarked  in  their  fleet. 

It  may  wdl  be  supposed  that  a  scene  of  exultation,  past  the  power  of 
words  to  describe,  ensuedin  the  camp,  and  in  New  Orleans.  The  brave 
tioops  of  tl«e  west  returned  to  their  homes  covered  with  imperishable 
honors,  to  band  down  the  story  oT  their  achievements  to  their  children. 

In  making  this  glorious  defence  of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexcio, 
and  in  gaining  these  victories,  General  Jackson  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  strong  measures  of  military  decision  and  promptness.  We  have  not 
space,  in  which  to  ariray  the  innumerable  difficulties  be  had  to  encounter 
fit»m  a  country  but  recently  accustomed  to  American  rule,  peopled  to 
a  considerable  degree  with  inhabitants  of  another  language  and  nation, 
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the  want  of  auns,  the  numerical  weakness  of  his  force,  and  his  great 
/  distance  from  adequate  reinforcements  and  supplies;    The  brevity  of^ 

our  sketch  accords  with  our  inclination  in  excluding  us  from  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  necessity  of  many  of  the  nneasures,  to  which  he  had 
resorted;  and  from  questioning  the  grounds  of  a  reaction  of  public  feel^ 
ing,  which  occurred  on  the  return  of  tranquility.  His  conduct  in  pro* 
claiming  martial  law,  and  suspending  the  privilege  of  habeas  carpus ^ 
removing  some  suspected  citizens,  and  punmhingsome  deserters  with  the 
last  rigor  of  martial  law,  underwent  a  s^ere  investigation,  at  the  time, 
an  investigation  which  subsequent  circumstances  have  renewed  with  in* 
creased  asperity. 

At  this  day,  however  different  may  be  the  estimate  of  the  political 
character  of  General  Jackson,  no  one  can  fail  to  do  justice  to  his  wisdom, 
bravery  and  good  conduct  in  the  prosecution  of  this  campaign.  No  one 
can  fail  to  admit,  that  the  emergencies  of  the  case  called  for  such  a 
genera],  and  that  weak  and  vacillating  measures  could  scarcely  have  failed 
to  have  lost  the  country.  On  the  13th  of  the  month,  peace  was  officially 
announced  in  the  camp.  On  the  24lh,  General  Jackson  was  prosecuted 
for  contempt  of  court  at  the  suit  of  Judge  Hall,  and  was  cast  in  a  fine  of  a 
thousaand  dollars.  General  feeling  in  view  of  the  sentence  was  mani- 
fested by  the  citizens.  It  was  proposed  to  give  publicity  to  that  feeling 
by  paying  the  fine  by  voluntary  contribution.  It  was  no  sooner  meditA- 
tated  than  done.  So  numerous  were  the  citizens,  who  desired  to  contrib> 
ute,  that  the  entire  sdm  was  raised  In  a  few  minutes.  The  general,  un- 
derstanding what  was  agitated  sought  the  marshal,  paid  the  fine,  and 
avoided  an  obligation,  which  his  feelings  would  not  allow  him  to  incur. 
Previous  to  breaking  up  his  camp,  he  isssued  an  impressive  and  affec- 
tionate address  to  his  brave  companions  in  arms,  and  was  soon  on  his 
way  to  his  home.  Grateful  and  affectionate  honors  awaited  him  every 
wh^re,*and  most  of  all  at  home,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  a  reception 
from  his  fellow  citizens,  that  must  have  been *more  delightful,  than  allliia 
previous  trjumphs. 

The  close  of  the  war,  as  mightbe  expected,  produced  a  general  pacifi- 
cation of  (he  savages  on  our  whole  frontier.  It  was  obvious  to  intellects 
less  vigorous  than  theirs,  that  if  th3y  had  the  worst  of  the  contest,  *When 
aided  by  all  the  power  of  Britain,  and  *the  countenance  of  the  Spanish, 
they  could  have  little  hope>  of  continuing  the  contest  with  us  single 
handed.  Profound  peace  was  soon  re&tored  to  all  our  borders,  from  the 
northeast  to  the  southwest  frontier  The  tide  of  immigration  which  had 
been  arrested  during  the  war,  set  more  strongly  towards  the  western 
country  for  having  been  so  long  kept  back.  Shoals  of  immigrants  were 
veen^m  all  the  great  roads  leading  in  that  direction.    Oleanne,  Pltts^ 
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bniSflH^ownsyille,  WheeliBg,  Nashville,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  cvet* 
flowed  with  them.  Oliio  aud  Indiana  beheld  thousands  of  new  cabins 
spring  up  in  their  forests*  On  the  borders  of  the  solitary  prairies  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  smokes  were  seen  streaming  alo(\  from  the  dwell« 
ifigs  of  recent  settlers.  The  sottlenoents  which  had  been  broken  up 
during  the  war,  were  re-peop]ed>  and  many  immigrants  returned  again  to 
the  iFcry  cabins,  which  they  had  occupied  before  the  war.  BoonVlick 
and  Salt  River,  in  Missouri,  were  the  grand  points  of  immigration,  as 
were  the  Sangama  and  the  upper  sources  of  the  Kaskaskias,  in  Illinois. 
In  the  south,  Alabama  filled  with  new  habitations,  and  the  current,  not 
arrested  by  the  Mississippi,  set  over  its  banks,  to  White  River,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana,  west  of  that  river.  The  wandering  propensity  of  the 
American  people  carried  hundreds  even  beyond  our  territorial  limits  into 
the  Spanish  country* — Waggons,  servants,  cattle,  slieep,  swine,  horses, 
and  dogs,  were  seen  passing  with  the  settlers,  bound  to  immense  distant 
ces  up  the  long  rivers*  To  fix  an  hundred  miles  /rom  another  settler 
was  deemed  no  inconvenience. 

This  flood  of  immigrants  of  course  increased  the  amount  of  transport^ 
and  gave  new  impulse  to  enterprize  of  every  sort.  Lands  rose  above 
their  value,  and  speculaticm  in  them  became  a  raging  epidemic.  Moneys 
put  in  circulation  by  the  sale  of  lands,  abounded  in  the  country.  Town 
making,  steam  bpat  building, — ^in  short,  every  species  of  speculation  was 
carried  to  a  ruinous  excess.  Mercantile  importations- filled  the  country 
with  foreign  goods.  There  were  no  reasonable  foundations  to  the 
schemes,  and  no  limits  to  the  extravagance  of  the  people.  To  give  a 
more  fatal  extension  and  efficacy  to  the  mania  of  specukition,  banks  wete 
multiplied  in  all  the  little  towns  and  villages  of  the  West,  whose  spurious 
pa^r,  not  predicated  on  banking  principles,  nor  based  upon  capital,  an-> 
swered  the  turn  of  ^peculation,  as  long  as  the  excitement  of  confidence 
lasted.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  lands  rose  to  double  and 
triple  their  natural  value,  and  were  bought  up  by  speculators*  One  good^ 
efiect  resulted  from  the  general  mischief.  Improvements,  which  would 
never  have  been  contemplated  in  another  state  of  things,  multiplied.*^^ 
Towns  were  built  up  with  good  and  permanent  houses.  In  three  years 
from  the  close  of  the  war,  things  had  received  a 'new  face  along  the  great 
water  courses,  and  in  all  the  favorable  points  of  the  interior.        -^ 

New  States  and  Territories  grew  out  of  this  order  of  things,  like  the 
prophet's  gourd.  In  building  up  legislation  and  municipal  order,  tlie 
scramble  of  strangers,  reoently  brought  in  contiguity,  for  the  new  offices^ 
introduced  much  bustle  and  quarrelling*  All  the  legislators  were  not 
Solons.  A  great  many  forward  and  plunging  young  nien,  whose  only 
(|«ialifications  for  their  great  work,  were  vanity  and  confidence,  composed 
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the  legislatares.  Of  courae  a  thousand  monstrous  projects  were  hatbhed; 
The  teaching  of  the  past  history  and  ezpecience  were  not  the  guides  of 
these  confident  legislators.  The  evils  that  soon  resulted  from  such  legis* 
lation,  gradually  worked  their  own  cure*  The  people  were  slow  to  leani; 
but  in  most  of  the  States  and  Territories,  afler  taking  lessons  for  two  or 
three  years,  they  did  ieami  and  returned  to  the  safe  ai^d  ancient  track  of 
history,  example  and  experience. 

Meanwhile,  this  unnatural  state  of  things  could  not  last  long*  The 
tide  began  to  ebb,  and  things  to  settle  to  their  natural  level.  The  first 
indication  of-  this  change  was,  the  failure  of  the  banks^  at  first  as  rare 
occurrences;  but  these  failures  soon  became  so  numerous  and  common, 
that  the  paper,  except  of  the  banks  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  a  very 
few  of  the  interior  banks,  became  as  useless  as  any  other  wrapping  paper* 
We  have  not  the  data  for  calculating  the  amount  of  loss  in  the  Western 
country;  and  patience  and  moderation  of  feeling  would  fail  us,  in  ton- 
templating  the  enormous  mischiefs  of  legislative  swindling.  An  incon- 
ceivable quantity  of  paper  perished,  not  in  the  hands  of  the  speculatoni 
and  those,  who  had  been  efficient  in  generating  it;  for  they  foresaw  the 
apprpaching  ruin,  and  passed  the  •spurious  paper  away,  before  the  bubble 
of  confidence,  on  which  it  was  predicated,  burst.  It  finally  r^ed,  and 
perished  in  the  hands  of  farmers  and  mechanics,-^the  honest  and  the  use^ 
ful  members  of  tlie  community,  who  had  fiiirly  earned. the  vftlue  of  the 
money.  May  it  be  a  perpetual  warning  to  the  legi^tures  of  the  West| 
toot  to  allow  demagogues  to  trifle  with  their  interests,  in  the  introduction 
^f  banking  schemes  based  upon  any  other  foai)dation  than  BtAkd  capital) 
A  more  enormous  engine  of  mischief  and  du^onesty  never  was  introduce 
«d  into  a  commulnty. 

Lands  experienced  almost  a  perpendicular  fall,  tmmigration  Was  sus* 
pended.  Money  ceased  to  flow  into  the  country  from  that  source.  The 
depreciated  nwney  of  the  country  banks  was  no  longer  received  in  pay- 
ment. The  merchants  had  sold  out,  on  credit,  the  immense  amount  of 
goods,  which  tiiey  had  brought  into  jtfae  country,  and  the  d^tors  had  no 
means  of  payment  left  to  enable  them  to  make  ramittances* .  All  the  spe- 
cie of  the  country  made  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  country,  to  pay  for  the 
goods,  imported  thenc^  Credit  was  at  an  endj  and  universal  distress 
prevailed.  In  some  of  the  states,  afler  som^  experiments  of.  quacker]^ 
the  legistatures  began  to  consult  experience,  and  desisted  from  violent 
political  remedies,  which  ^  in  the  end,  are  sure  to  aggravate  the  disease. 
In  other  legislatures,  where  they  had  not  yet  learned,  that  bills  made  by 
an  engraver,  and  signed  by  a  president  and' cashier  of  a  bank  with  a 
name,  are  not  necessarily  money,  they  passed  laws,  whiowicaUy  oaUed, 
leUef  laws,  apparsntJj  firom  the  misery  A«d  emiAisicii,  thsy  QM»(ed. 
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And  there  was  a  new  deluge  of  bank  paper  in  a  new  form  to  remedy  the 
distress,  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  old«  In  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri,  the  legislatures  plunged  deepest  into  the  abyss  of  relief  laws. 
Loan  offices  emitted  money  on  the  faith  of  the  State,  pledged  for  its  re- 
demption. It  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  purchased  at  a  fourth 
of  its  nominal  value.  It  was  directly  ascertained  that  the  remedy  was 
wor^e  than  the  disease.  This  evil  was  longest  persisted  in  ^here  it  would 
have  been  supposed  it  would  be  relinquished  first — in  Kentucky,  the 
common  mother  of  the  Western  States,  opulent,  enlightened,  and  teem- 
ing with  men  of  education  and  intelligence.  So  it  will  ever  be,  when 
the  rash  and  presuming  legislate,  and  predicate  their  schemes  on  wild 
theory,  and  not  on  the  sure  teaching  of  age,  tried  wisdom,  experiencoi 
•sd  the  analogy  of  the  past. 

Were  we  to  descend  to  the  details  of  dtate  events,  and  the  character 
of  State  legislation,  volumes  would  be  necessary.     Mercantile,  mineral) 
and  fur  associations  were  formed  and  pursued  with  spirit.     Di^lerent  ex- 
ploring expeditions,  ordered  by  the  government,  added  to  the  general  and 
topographical  knowledge  of  the  countfy.     An  hundred  new  towns  have 
grown  to  consequence,  and  tlie  catalogue  o^  proper  names  has  been  ran^ 
Backed  to  find  names  for  them.     Steam  boats  have  been  increased  to  such 
numbers,  that  there  are  now  more  than  200  on  our  waters. .  Our  militia 
is  gradually  acquiring  efficiency  and  organization.      It  is,  probably,  as 
tiumerous  in  proportion  to  our  population,  as  that  of  the  Atlantic  states. 
In  some  of  the  States  the  system  is  lax,  or  the  laws  badly  enforced ;  for 
the  ni^itia  is  neither  regularly  organized,  trained  or  armed.      A  levy,  e^i 
nuuse^  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  would  probably  bring  to  the  field  more  fight- 
ing men,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  other  of  the  United 
States.    Owing  to  its  recent  settlement,  few  of  the  inhabitants  are  past 
the  age  for  bearing  arms.    Males  immigrate  in  greater  numbers  than 
females;  and  from  these  circumstances,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms. 

In  furnishing  a  remedy  for  the  incalcuable  mischief  and  misery  ^ca* 
sioned  by  universal  want  of  confidence  in  the  local  banks  and  bank  paper, 
the  only  currency  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  West,  no  influence  was  felt 
to  be  so  prompt  and  salutary,  as  the  establishment  of  branches  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  Sutes  among  us.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  that 
local  and  state  banks,  however  they  may  meet  the  necessities  of  commerce, 
when  established  in  large  commercial  towns,  with  extensive  capital  al- 
ways  promptly  convertible  into  specie,and  however  they  may  be  adequate 
to  furnish  a  sound  currency  for  a  narrow  circle  in  their  immediate  vicin- 
ity, ate  not  suited  to  the  position,  and  the  extensive  distant  commercial 
lelationa  of  the  West.    Although  this  countqr  abundantly  possessed  (hat, 
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for  which  money  and  bank  paper  stand  as  the  representatives,  our  dis 
tance  from  the  emporiums  of  commerce  on  the  sea  board,  and  their  dear 
bought  experience  of  the  former  worthlessness  of  our  banks,  forbade  rea- 
sonable expectation,  that  our  local  paper  could  be  received  as  a  sound 
currency,  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  issue.  In  this  establish* 
ment  was  provided  a  banking  system,  much  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  an  interior  country,  than  of  the  maritime  capitals,  enabling  the  people 
to  obtain  loans  commensurate  with  their  established  credit,  and  to  find 
in  the  post  office  the  medium  of  sure  and  prompt  remittance  of  a  circu- 
lation everywhere  uniform,  and  enabling  the  remotest  western  dealer  to 
remit  to  the  most  distant  Atlantic  town,  and  to  receive  remittances  at  his 
writing  desk.  Western  travellers,  too,  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers, 
I^assing  to  the  remotest  points,  were  relieved  from  the  intolerable  annoy- 
ance of  dealing  with  a  broker  at  the  interval  of  every  hundred  miles,  and 
continual  altercations  at  taverns  and  stage  offices,  as  often  reminded,  that 
a  citizen  in  one  district  was  a  stranger  in  anotlier  of  the  same  country. 

Between  the  general  failure  of  the  Western  banks,  and  the  operation 
of  this  system,  western  dealers  were  driven  to  the  extremely  burdensome 
and  precarious  resource  of  specie  in  their  foreign  transactions.  Busi- 
ness and  trade  were  brought  to  a  dead  pause.  Words  would  be  unavail- 
ing to  convey  an  idea  of  the  embarrassment  and  distress  occasioned  by 
this  order  of  things.  The  evils  were  spread  along  a  course  of  2,000 
miles  I  and  Were  experienced  in  the  remote  cabins,  as  well  as  the  towns 
and  villages  on  the  rivers.  Though  of  an  efficacy  to  create  much  mis- 
cry,  they  were  so  concealed  from  the  public  eye  and  ear,  as  to  create  lit- 
tle sympathy  or  commiseration  for  the  sufferers*  It  will  be  well  if  his- 
tory and  remembrance  preserve  these  salutary  lessons,  as  solemn  warn- 
ings to  prevent  the  recurrence  of^  a  similar  bank  mania  for  the  future. 

The  result  of  a  sound  and  uniform  currency  was  seen  in  the  restora- 
tion or  business  and  credit;  and  commerce  sprung  up,  like  a  phcenix, 
from  its  ashes.  Shapeless  and  mean  looking  villages  became  towns; 
anduthe  towns  in  neatness  and  beauty  begaii  to  compare  with  those  in  the 
Atlantic  country.  The  best  evidence  of  the  change,  wrought  by  this 
order  of  things  is,  that  produce  and  every  species  of  vendible  property 
rose  to  double  and  triple  its  value,  during  the  season  of  general  embar- 
rassment. Since  then,  the  progress  of  the  west  in  improvement  and 
prosperity  has  been  as  rapid,  as  her  citizens  could  reasonably  desire. 

Imhioration.  Before  entering  upon  a  topographical  description  of 
the  states  and  territories,  we  deem  it  right  to  dwell  a  little  on  the  circum- 
itances  connected  with  emigration*  In  a  country,  an  immense  proportion 
of  which  is  yet  wilderness,  containing  a  hundred  thousand  log  cabins. 
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and  annually  receiving  twice  that  number  of  immigrants,  a  sketch  of  the 
circumstances,  under  which  they  remove,  and  make  their  beginnings  in 
the  forest,  cannot  be  without  its  interest  or  utility.  This  work,  having 
for  its  chief  object  the  physical  features  and  circumstances  of  the  west, 
seems  Jo  call  for  such  an  outline,  which  we  draw  entirely  from  our  own 
observation  and  experience.  Nor  will  an  intelligent  enquirer  turn  away 
from  a  view  of  these  rustic  touches,  when  calling  to  mind,  that  ^11,  which 
any  part  of  our  country  can  show  of  elegance,  power  and  improvement, 
was  cradled  in  similar  beginnings;  and  that  it  was  by  these  arts,  that  our 
whole  country  became  what  it  is;  that  the  transition  from  cabins  to  man* 
Bions,  and  from  settlements  to  cities  has  taken  place  under  our  own  ob> 
nervation ;  and  that  the  germs,  which  we  are  describing,  promise  to  evolve 
a  vast  and  flourishing  empire,  to  which  imagination  may  hardly  assign 
bounds.  Still  less  will  they  be  indifferent  to  the  patriot  and  philanthro- 
pist, if  we  furnish  evidence,  that  no  human  condition  is  more  susceptible 
of  plenty,  independence,  and  the  best  enjoyments,  which  the  earth  can 
ofier,  than  that  of  the  tenants  of  log  cabins,  who  turn  the  soil  which  share 
never  furrowed  before. 

To  the  cabin  dwellers  themselves,  who  live  amidst  what  we  describe, 
such  sketches  may  be  gratuitous.  But  we  hope,  they  will  have  interest 
with  another  class  of  readers,  who  have  ideas  as  indistinct  of  the  modes 
and  contrivances  of  a  settler  on  the  virgin  soil,  as  those  of  the  colonists 
of  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor,  or  the  Romans  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Africa. 
With  what  intense  interest  should  we  now  lead  the  diary  of  one  of  the 
first  settlers  at  Plymouth,  Jamestown,  or  Mexico,  giving  the  diurnal 
details  of  his  progress  in  building,  enclosing,  and  advancing,  from  the 
first  necessity  of  a  slielter  from  the  elements,  to  comfort,  convenience 
and  elegance!  The  mind  delights  to  trace  mighty  streams  to  their  fouri- 
tains;  and  the  power,  improvement  and  splendour  of  states,  to  the  germ 
of  their  inception.  How  few  traces,  by  which  to  gratify  this  interest,  re- 
main !  To  the  greater  number  of  even  western  readers,  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  the  primitive  habitations  of  the  country,  and  the  result  of  the 
first  efforts  of  agriculture  presents  a  view  of  things  already  gone  by. — 
Our  ideas  of  the  first  cabins  of  the  Puritans  at  Plymouth,  tlieir  first  plant- 
ing  and  gardening,  their  first  social  intercourse  and  festivities,  by  which 
they  solaced  their  solitude  and  privations,  ere  but  dim  and  uncertain 
inaaginings.  Even  the  memorials  of  the  beginnings  of  the  French 
in  Illinois  and  Louisiana,  are  fast  perishing,  unrecorded  from  vision  and 
memory* 

But  the  chief  utility,  which  we  hope  from  the  following  sketch,  is  to 
enable  the  reader,  who  contemplates  becoming  an  immigrant,  to  acquaint 
himself  in  advance,  with  some  of  the  circumstances  of  his  undertaking, 
and  to  anticipate  what  he  may  be  called  to  do,  enjoy,  or  su&r. 
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Wa  would  be  glad  to  furnish  him  with  some  eleroentSy  on  which  to 
settle  the  expediency  of  immigration  in  advance;  by  showing  him  in 
contrast,  some  of  its  intrinsic  advantages  and  disadvantages.  If  a  just 
balance  could  be  struck  between  the  actual  enjoyment  of  those,  who  live 
and  die,  in  the  old  settled  portions  of  the  country,  and  those  who  emi- 
grate, and  settle  in  the  wilderness,  every  actual  immigrant  will  admits 
that  it  would  be  far  from  being  an  abstract  discussion  of  the  nature  and 
chances  of  happiness. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  emigration  in  the  abstract,  are 
partly  physical,  partly  moral.  The  inducements  to  it  arise,  with  moet  of 
our  actions,  from  mixed  motives.  The  greater  part  of  the  European 
emigrants,  particularly  the  Germans,  flying  from  poverty  and  oppression, 
eome  to  the  west  with  the  unmixed  motives  to  become  free  land  holders, 
and  to  purchase  cheap  and  rich  lands.  But  the  case  is  otherwise  with 
the  far  greater  portion  of  those,  who  emigrate  from  the  old  states  of  our 
own  country.  Imagination  exercises  more  influence  even  upon  minds 
the  most  uneducated,  than  we  are  ready  to  suppose.  There  is  no  person, 
about  to  place  himself  in  a  remote  and  untried  position,  but  will  find  on 
examination,  that  the  new  scene,  viewed  in  anticipation,  is  invested 
with  a  coloring  of  the  imagination,  that  has  a  powerful  bearing  upeii  hie 
thoughts  and  determinations.-  What  mind  ever  contemplated  the  project 
of  moving  from  the  old  settlements  over  the  Alleghany  meuntains,  and 
selecting  a  home  in  the  west,  without  forming  pictures  of  new  woods  and 
streams,  new  animals  and  vegetables,  new  configurations  of  scenery, 
new  aspects  of  men  and  new  forms  of  society,  novelty  in  the  most  set* 
tied  mental  associations  with  the  phenomena  of  nature,  winds,  clouds, 
rains,  snows,  thunder,  and  all  the  accidents  of  climate;  new  hopes,  in  a 
word,  of  chasing  down,  in  a  new  and  far  country,  that  phantom  of  our 
desires,  always  pursued  in  things  without  us,  and  never  found,  except 
within  us,  happiness? 

After  the  long  vexed  question  whether  to  remove  or  not,  is  settled,  by 
consulting  friends,  travellers  and  books,  the  next  step  is  to  select  the 
route,  and  arrange  the  preparations  for  it.  The  universality  and  cheap- 
ness of  steam  boat  and  canal  passage  and  transport,  have  caused,  that 
more  than  half  the  whole  number  of  immigrants  now  arrive  in  the  west 
by  water.  This  remark  applies  to  nine  tenths  of  those  that  come  from 
Europe  and  the  northern  states.  They  thus  escape  much  of  the  expense, 
slowness,  inconvenience,  and  danger  of  the  ancient,  cumbrous  and  tire- 
some journey  in  wagons.  They  no  longer  experience  the  former  vexa- 
ations  of  incessant  altercation  with  landlords,  mutual  charges  of  dishones- 
tyi  discomfort  from  new  modes  of  speech  and  reckoning  money,  froni 
breaking  down  carriages  and  wearing  out  horaes. 
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Bat  the  steam  boats  and  canal  boats  have  their  disadrantages.  Cast 
perhaps,  for  the  first  time  among  a  mixed  company  of  strangers,  the  bash- 
ful mother  and  the  uneasy  and  curious  children,  present  an  ample  speci. 
men  of  their  domestic  training;  and  how  much  they  have  profited  by 
that  universal  education,  about -which  every  one  talks.  But  though  they 
may  mutually  annoy,  and  be  annoyed,  their  curiosity  is  constantly  excited, 
and  gratified;  their  hunger  abundantly  appeased;  and  they  occasionally 
form  pleasant  intimacies  with  their  fellow  travellers.  If  travelling  be  a 
mode  of  enjoyment,  these  unsated  and  unhackneyed  travellera  probably 
find,  on  tlie  whole,  a  balance  of  enjoyment  in  favor  of  the  journey  of 
immigration. 

The  chances  are  still  more  favorable  for  the  immigrants  from  Virginia, 
the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  who,  from  their  habits  and  relative  posi- 
tion, still  immigrate,  afVer  the  ancient  fashion,  in  the  southern  wagon. 
This  is  a  vehicle  almost  unknown  at  the  north,  strong,  comfortable,  com- 
modious, containing  not  only  a  moveable  kitchen,  but  provisions  and 
beds.  Drawn  by  four  or  six  horses,  it  subserves  all  the  various  inten-i 
tionsof  house,  shelter  and  transport;  and  is,  in  fact,  the  southern  ship 
of  the  forests  and  prairies.  Tlie  horses,  that  convey  the  wagon,  are  large 
and  powerful  animals,  followed  by  servants,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  dogs, 
the  whole  forming  a  primitive  caravan  not  unworthy  of  ancient  days,  and 
the  plains  of  Marore.  *  The  procession  moves  on  with  power  in  its  dust, 
putting  to  shame  and  uncomfortable  feelings  of  comparison  the  northern 
family  with  their  slight  wagon,  jaded  horses,  and  subdued,  though  jealous 
countenances.  Their  vehicle  stops;  and  they  scan  the  strong  soutliem 
bulk,  with  its  chimes  of  bells,  its  &t  black  drivers  and  its  long  train  of 
concomitants,  until  they  have  swept  by.      , 

Perhaps  more  than  half  the  northern  immigrants  arrive  at  present  by 
way  of  the  New  York  canal  and  Lake  Erie.  If  their  destination  be  the 
upper  wafers  of  the  Wabash,  they  debark  at  Sandusky,  and  continue 
their  route  without  approaching  the  Ohio.  The  greater  number  make 
their  way  from  the  lake  to  the  Ohio,  either  by  the  Erie  and  Ohio,  or  the 
Bayton  canal.  From  all  points,  expect  those  west  of  the  Guyandotte 
route  and  the  national  road,  when  they  arrive  at  the  Ohio,  or  its  naviga- 
ble waters,  the  greater  number  of  the  families  ^take  water.^  Emigrants 
from  Pennsylvania  will  henceforward  reach  the  Ohio  on  the  great  Penn- 
sylvania canal,  and  will  ^take  water'  at  Pittsburgh.  If  bound  to  Indiana, 
niinots  or  Missouri,  they  build  or  purchase  a  family  boat.  Many  of  these 
boats  are  comfortably  fitted  up,  and  are  neither  inconvenient,  nor  unpleas- 
ant floating  houses.  Two  or  three  families  sometimes  fit  up  a  large  boat 
in  partnership,  purchase  an  ^CHiio  Pilot,'  a  book  that  professes  to  instruct 
them  in  the  mysteries  of  navigating  the  Ohio;  ^nd  if  the  Ohio  be  mode* 
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rately  bigb,  and  the  weather  pleasant,  this  voyage,  unattended  with  either 
difficulty  or  danger,  is  ordinarily  a  trip  of  pleasure.  We  need  hardly  add, 
that  a  great  number  of  the  wealthier  emigrant  families  take  passage  in  a 
steam  boat. 

While  the  soulhener  finds  the  autumnal  and  vernal  season  on  the  Ohio 
too  cool,  to  the  northerner  it  is  temperate  and  delightful.  When  the  first 
wreaths  of  morning  mist  are  rolled  away  from  the  stream  by  the  bright 
sun,  disclosing  the  ancient  woods,  the  hoary  blufis,  and  the  graceful 
curves  and  windings  of  the  long  line  of  channel  above  and  below,  the 
rich  alluvial  belt  and  the  fine  orchards  on  its  shores,  the  descending  voy* 
agers  must  be  destitute  of  the  common  perceptions  of  the  beautiful,  if 
they  do  not  enjoy  the  voyage,  and  find  the  Ohio,  in  the  French  phrase, 
La  belle  riviere. 

Af^er  the  immigrants  have  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  Lexington,  Nashville, 
St.  Louis,  or  St.  Charles,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  points  where  they  had 
anticipated  to  fix  themselves,  a  preliminary  difficulty,  and  one  of  difficait 
solution  is,  to  determiee  to  what  quarter  to  re|iair«  All  the  towns  swarm 
with  speculating  companies  and  land  agents;  and  the  chance  is,  thatUhe 
first  inquiries  for  information  in  this  perplexity  will  be  addressed  to  them, 
or  to  persons  who  have  a  common  understanding  and  interest  with  them. 
The  published  information,  too,  comes  directly  or  indirectly  from  them« 
in  furtherance  of  their  views.  One  advises  to  the* Wabash,  and  points  on 
the  map  to  the  rich  lands,  fine  mill  seats,  navigable  streams  and  growing 
towns  in  their  vicinity.  Another  presents  a  still  more  alluring  picture  of 
the  lands  in  some  part  of  IHinois,  Missouri,  the  region  west  of  the  lakes, 
and  the  lead  mines.  Another  tempts  him  with  White  River,  Arkansas, 
Red  River,  Opelousas,  and  Attakapas,  the  rich  crops  of  cotton  and  sugar, 
and  the  escape  from  winter,  which  they  ofier.  Still  another  company  has 
its  nets  set  in  all  the  points,  where  immigrants  congregate,  blazoning  all 
the  advantages  of  Texas,  and  the  Mexican  country.  In  Cincinnati, 
more^than  in  any  other  town,  there  are  generally  precursors  from  all  points 
of  the  compass,  to  select  lands  for  companies,  to  follow.  There  were 
such  here  both  from  Europe  and  New  England ;  and  we  lately  read  ad- 
vertisements, that  a  thousand  persons  were  shortly  to  meet  at  St.  Louia, 
to  form  a  company  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a  view  to  select 
settlements  on  the  Oregon. 

When  this  slow  and  perplexing  process  of  balancing,  comparing  and 
fluctuating  between  the  choice  of  rivers,  districts,  climates,  and  advan- 
tages, is  fixed,  after  determination  has  vibrated  backwards  and  forwards, 
according  to  the  persuasion  and  eloquence  of  the  last  adviser,  until  the 
purpose  of  the  immigrant  is  fixed,  the  northern  settler  is  generally  borne 
to  the  point  of  debarkation,  nearest  his  selected  spot,  by  watert      Ha 
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thence  hires  the  transport  of  his  family  and  moveables  to  (he  spot;  thougli 
not  a  few  northern  emigrants  move  all  the  distance  in  wagons.  The 
whole  number  from  the  north  far  exceeds  that  from  the  south.  But  they 
drop,  in  noiseless  quietness,  into  their  position,  and  the  rapidity  of  tljeir 
progress  in  settling  a  country  is  only  presented  by  the  starting  results  of 
the  census. 

The  southern  settlers  who  immigrate  to  Missouri  and  the  country  south 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  by  their  show  of  wagons,  flocks  and  numbers 
create  observation,  and  afe  counted  quite  as  numerous,  as  they  are.  Ten 
wagons  are  often  seen  in  company*  it  is  a  fair  allowance,  that  a  hundred 
<^alile,  beside  swine,  horses  and  sheep,  and  six  negroes  accompany  each. 
The  train,  with  the  tinkling  of  an  hundred  bells,  and  the  negroes, 
wearing  the  delighted  expression  of  a  holiday  suspension  from  labor  in 
their  countenances,  forming  one  group;  and  the  family  slowly  moving 
forward,  forming  another,  as  the  whole  is  seen  advancing  along  the 
plains,  presents  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  spectacle. 

They  make  arrangements  at  nightfall  to  halt  at  a  spring,  where  there 
is  wood  and  water,  and  a  green  sward  for  encampment.  The  dogs  raise 
their  accustomed  domestic  baying.  The  teams  are  unharnessed,  and  the 
cattle  and  horses  tu|[nod  loose  into  the  grass.  The  blacks  are  busy  in 
spreading  the  cheerful  table  in  the  wilderness,  and  preparing  the  supper, 
to  which  the  appetite  of  fatigue  gives  zest.  They  talk  over  the  incidents 
of  the  past  day,  and  anticipate  those  of  the  morrow..  U  wolves  and 
owls  are  heard  in  the  distance,  these  desert  sounds  serve  to  render  the 
contrast  of  their  society  and  security  more  sensible.  In  this  order  they 
plunge  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  forest  or  prairie,  until  they  have  found 
the  place  of  their  rest. 

The  position  for  a  cabin  generally  selected  by  the  western  settlers  is 
a  gentle  eminence  near  a  spring,  or  what  is  called  a  branchy  central  to  a 
spacious  tract  of  fertile  land.  Such  spots  are  generally  occupied  by 
tulip  and  black  walnut  trees,  intermixed  with  the  beautiful  comuajlorida 
and  red  bud,  the  most  striking  flowering  shrubs  of  the  western  forests. 

Springs  burst  fi^rth  in  the  intervals  between  th&  high  and  low  grounds  * 
The  brilliant  red  bird  seen  flitting  among  the  shrubs,  or  perched  on  a 
tree,  in  its  mellow  whistle  seems  welcoming  the  immigrant  to  his  new 
abode.  Flocks  of  paroquets  are  glittering  among  the  trees,  and  gray  i 
squirrels  are  skipping  from  branch  to  branch.  The  chanticleer  rings  his 
echoing  note  among  the  woods,  and  the  domestic  sounds  and  the  baying 
of  the  dogs  produce  a  strange  cheerfulness,  as  heard  in  the  midst  of  trees, 
where  no  habitation  is  seen.  Pleasing  reflections  and  happy  associations 
are  naturally  connected  with  the  contemplation  of  these  beginnings  of 
toil  in  the  wilderness* 
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In  the  midst  of  these  solitary  and  primeval  scenes  the  patient  and  labori-^ 
ous  father  fii^es  his  family.  In  a  few  days  a  comfortable  cabin  and  otlief 
out  buildings  are  erected.  The  first  year  gives  a  plentiful  crop  of  corny 
bnd  common  and  sweet  potatoes,  melons,  squashes,  turnips,  and  otker 
garden  vegetal)1es.  The  next  year  a  field  of  wheat  is  added)  &t)d  lines  of 
thriAy  apple  trees  show  among  the  deadened  trees.  If  the  immigrant 
possess  any  touch  of  horticultural  taste,  the  finer  kinds  of  pear,  plum^ 
cherry,  peach,  nectarine  and  apricot  trees  are  found  in  the  garden.  In 
ten  years  the  log  buildings  will  all  have  disappeared.  The  shrub  and 
forest  trees  will  be  gone.  The  arcadian  aspect  of  humble  and  retired 
abundance  and  comfort  WillhaVe  given  place  to  a  brick  house,  or  a  painted 
frame  house,  with  fences  and  out  buildings  very  like  those,  that  surround 
abodes  in  the  olden  countries. 

It  is  a  wise  arrangement  of  providence,  that  difierient  minds  are  endowed 
with  diflerent  tastes  and  predilections,  that  lead  some  to  choose  the  town^ 
others  manufactures,  and  the  village  callings.  It  seems  to  us  that  no 
condition,  in  itself  considered,  promises  more  comfort,  and  tends  more 
to  virtue  and  independence,  than  that  of  these  western  yeomen,  with 
their  numerous,  healthy  and  happy  children  about  them;  with  the  ample 
abundance  of  their  granaries;  their  habitation  surrounded  by  orchardd^ 
the  branches  of  which  must  he  propped  to  sustain  their  fruit,  beside  their 
beautiful  streams  and  cool  beach  woods,  and  the  prospect  of  settling 
each  of  their  children  on  similar  fdrms  directly  around  them.  Their 
manners  may  have  something  of  the  roughness  imparted  by  living  in 
solitude  among  the  trees;  but  it  is  kindly,  hospitable,  frank,  and  associa- 
ted with  the  traits,  that  constitute  the  stability  of  our  republic.  We 
apprehend,  such  farmers  would  hardly  be  willing  to  exchange  this  plenty^ 
and  this  range  of  their  simple  domains,  their  well  filled  granaries,  and 
their  droves  of  domestic  animals  for  any  mode  of  life,  that  a  town  can 
offer. 

No  order  of  things  presents  so  pulpable  a  view  of  the  onward  march 
of  American  institutions  as  this.  The  greater  portion  of  these  immigrants^ 
beside  their  wives,  a  few  benches  and  chairs,  a  bible  and  a  gun,  conv- 
menced  with  little  more  than  their  hands.  Their  education  for  the  most 
part,  extended  no  farther  tlian  reading  and  writing,  and  their  aspirations 
had  never  strayed  beyond  the  desire  of  making  a  farm.  But  a  sense  of 
relative  consequence  is  fostered  by  their  growing  possessions,  and  by 
perceiving  towns,  counties,  ofiSces  and  candidates  springing  up  around 
them.  One  becomes  a  justice  of  the  peace,  another  a  county  judge  and 
another  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly.  Each  one  assumes  some 
municipal  function,  pertaining  to  schools,  the  settlement  of  a  minister, 
the  making  of  roads,  bridges,  and  public  woiks.    A  sense  of  responsi' 
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bility  to  public  t)piiuoD,  self  reject,  and  a  due  estimation  of  character 
and  OQcrect  deportment  are  the  consequence. 

This  pl^isant  view  of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  an  immi^ 
giant  is  the  external  one^  .Unhappily  there  is  another  point  of  vieWi 
firon  which  we  may  learn  something  what  has  been  passing  in  his  miadf 
during  this  physical  onward  progress. 

All  the*  members  of  the  establishment  have  been  a  hundred  times 
afflicted  with  that  gloomy  train  of  feeling,  for  which  we  have  no  better 
name  than  hcxne  sickness.  All  the  vivid  perc^>tionB  of  enjoyment  of 
the  forsaken  place  are  keenly  remembered,  the  sorrows  overlooked,  or 
forgotten.  The  distant  birth  place,  the  remembrance  of  years  that  are 
gooe^  returning  to  memory  amidst  the  actual  struggles  of  fincming  a  new 
establishment,  an  effort  full  of  severe  labor,  living  in  a  new  world, 
making  acquaintance  with  a  new  nature,  competing  with  stmngen^ 
always  seeming  to  uneducated  people,  as  they  did  to  die  ancients,  a« 
enemies,  these  contrasts  of  the  present  with  the  mellowed  visions  of 
memory,  all  tend  to  bitterness.  We  nev6r  understand  how  many  invin- 
faJe  ties  of  habit  we  sever  in  leaving  our  cuuut;^^  until  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  strange  i^uod.  'Hie  old  pursuits  and  ways  of  passing  time,  of  which 
we  took  litde  note  as  they  passed,  where  there  are  new  fonns  of  society, 
new  institutions,  new  ways  of  managing  every  thing  that  belongs  to 
the  social  edifice,  in  a  word,  a  complete  change  of  the  whole  cirale  of 
associations,  feelings,  and  habits,  come  over  the  mind,  like  a  cloud. 

The  immigrant,  in  the  pride  of  his  remembrances,  begins  to  extol  the 
ooui^iy  he  has  left,  its  inhabitants,  laws,  institutions.  The  listner  has 
an  equal  stock  of  opposite  prejudices.  The  pride  of  the  one  wounds 
the  pride  of  the  oth^.  The  weakness  of  human  nature  is  never  more 
obvious,  than  in  these  meetings  of  neighbors  in  a  new  country,  each 
fierce  and  loud  in  extolling  his  own  country,  and  detracting  fi!om  all 
others  in  companson.  These  narrow  and  vile  prejudices  spread  from 
family  to  family,  and  create  litde  clans  political,  social,  religiotts,  hating 
and  hated.  No  generous  project  for  a  school,  church,  library,  or  public 
institution,  on  a  broad  and  equal  scale,  can  proqier,  amidst  such  an  order 
of  things.  It  is  a  sufficient  reason,  that  one  clan  proposes  it  for  anodier 
to  oppose  it.  All  this  springs  firom  one  of  the  deepest  instincts  of  oat 
natore,  a  love  of  country,  which,  like  a  transplanted  tree,  in  removing 
has  too  many  fibres  broken  off,  to  fiourish  at  once  in.a  new  soil.  The 
immigrant  meets  with  sickness,  misfortune,  disaster.  There  are  peculiar 
strings  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  which  incline  him  to  repine, 
and  imagine  that  the  same  things  would  not  have  befidlen  him  in  bis 
fiMrmer  abode.  He  even  finds  the  vegetables,  fruits,  and  meats,  thoi^ 
apparently  finer,  less  savory  and  nutritive,  than  those  of  the  old  country' 

25 
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Under  the  pressure  of  sudi  illusions,  many  an  inunigrant  has  forsaken 
his  cabin,  returned  to  his  parent  eountry,  found  this  modEery  of  his  fim- 
6ies  playing  at  cross  purposes  widi  him,  and  showing  him  an  abandoned 
paradise  in  the  western  woods,  and  fiuher  land  tiie'coantry  of  peanny 
and  disaster.  A  setondremoval,  primps, insti<iicts  him  that  moat  of  the 
causes  of  our  dissatisfaction  and  cKsgust,  that  we  imagine  have  Iheir 
origin  in  extemed  flungs,  really  eidst  in  the  mind. 

To  the  emigrants  from  towns  and  villages  in  ihe  Atlantic  ooontry, 
diocigh  they  may  have  Aougfat  litdoK^reUgioas  institutidas  at  home,  the  ) 
absence  of  the  church,  with  its  spire,  and  its  sounds  of  ^  chnpoh-going 
beH,  of  the  village  bustle,  and  the  prating  of  die  village  tavern,  areielt 
as  serious  privations.  The  religious  discourses  so  boisterous  and  velw- 
ment,  and  in  a  tone  and  phrase  so  difibrent  from  the  calm  tenor  of  what 
he  used  to  hear,  at  first  produce  a  painful  revulsion  not  wholly  unmixed 
with  ^Bsgust.  He  fmds  no  longer  those  litde  circles  of  company,  into 
whicli  he  used  to  drop,  to  relax  a  leisure  hour,  which,  it  may  be,  were 
not  much  prized  in  ibe  enjoyment,  but  are  now  felt  as  a  serious  want. 
Nothing  sho^s  him  so  much,  as  to  see  his  neighbor  sicken  and  <fie, 
imsolaced  by  the  voice  of  religious  instruction  and  prayer,  and  carried 
to  his  long  hcnne  without  funeral  senrices.  These  are  some  of  the  cir- 
(mmstoices,  1hat,in  the  new  settlements,  tieJl  up  the  tender  recoUectJons 
of  a  forsaken  home  to  end>itter  the  present. 

These  are  the  dark  sides  of  the  picture  cf  immigration.  But  there  is, 
perhaps,  less  romance  in  the  American  diaracter,  than  in  that  of  any 
o^r  people;  and  every  dung.in  our  institutions  tends  io  banish  the 
iMle  that  remains.  We  are  a  people  to  estimate  vendible  and  tangiUe 
realities.  Imaginaiy  and  unreal  sorrows  and  disgusts  gradually  3aeld 
before  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  abundance  and  independence.  More 
than  half  Ihe  ii^bitants  of  die  western  coux^  still  dwell  in  cabins; 
hnd  to  those  who  know  how  much  general  contentment  with  dimr  lot, 
moral  and  steady  hardihood,  guileless  honesty,  and  blkheness  of  heart 
thi^se  humUe  estabfishments  genehilly  ooftt8in,they  brii^assoeiiitionB  of 
repose  and  abstraction  from  amibidous  and  BYtifioial  wants,  and  present 
bA  die  whole,  a  balance  of  reed  and  homefdt  comfort  and  wjoyment. 

The  first  business  is  to  clear  away  die  trees  firem  the  spot  wh^re  the 
l^otise  is  to  stand.  Hhe  general  construction  of  a  west  <x»ntry  cabin  is 
iMer  the  %)noWing  ^^oMoa.  Straight  trees  Bre  felled,  of  a  me  that  a 
bdmmon  team  candraw,or  as  die  phrase  is,  'snake^diem  terdie  intended 
Bpdt.  Hie  common  form  of  a  latger  cabin  is  that,  called  a  ^doulrfe 
idl^f  'Iha^  is,  two  square  pens  with  an  open  space  betwe^i,  comneeted 
'by  ^  iroof  tAwve  and  afioor  below,  so  as  to  form  a  paraU^kigramof  neariy 
triple  the  length  of  its  depdi.    In  the  open  space  the  family  take  their 
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meab  duriag  the  pleasant  weather;  and  k  servea  the  three^  {mipose 
of  kiloh^^  lumber  roem,  and  diniiig  room.  The  k^^  of  which  it  is 
oompoaed,  are  notched  on  to  oae  anothevy  in  the  font)  of  a  square.  Hie 
nof  is  covered  with  thin  spUls  of  oak,  n6t  unlike  stages.  Somethnea 
Ifaey  are  made  of  ash,  and  in  the  kwer  country  of  cypress,  and  ^y 
are  called  dap  boards.  Instead  of  being  nailed,  they  are  generally 
confined  in  their  place  by  heavy  timbers,  laid  at  right  angles  across 
Ihem.  This  gives  the  roof  of  a  log  house  an  unique  aqd  shaggy  appear* 
ance.  But  if  the  clap  boards  ha,v^  been  carefidly  prepcyred  fiom  gaod 
tindwry'they  fonn  a  roof  su£Boieiitly  impervious  to  o^immon  rains.  '  The 
floors  are  made  from  short  and  thick  plank,  split  finom  yeUow  popliur, 
cotton  wood,black  walnut,  and  sometimes  oak.  They  are  confined  with 
wooden  pins,  and  are  technically  called  'puncheons.^     « 

Tbe  southern  people,  and  generally  the  mmre  wealthy  imin]grant% 
advance  in  the  first  instance  to  the  luxuiy  of  having  the  legs  hewed  on 
die  inside,  and  the  punchecm  floor  hewed,  and  planed,  in  which  case  it 
becomes  a  very  comfiHrtable  and  neat  floor.  The  neit  step  is  to  bii9d 
the  diimney,  idiich  is  constructed  after  the  Frondli  or  American  fiMhiop. 
The  Frendi  mode  is  a  smaller  quadrangular  chimney,  laid  up  with 
nmaller  splits.  The  American  ftahion  is  to  make  a  much  larger  apqr- 
tore,la]d  up  with  ^lits  of  great  size  and  weight.  In  both  forms  it  tapers 
upwards,  like  a  pyramid.  The  interstices  are  filled  with  a  thick  coating 
of  day,  and  the  outside  plastered  with  clay  mortar,  prepared  with  chop- 
ped stmw  or  hay,and  in  the  lower  country  with  long  moss.  The  hearth 
is  made  with  day  mortar,  or,  where  it  can  be  found,  sand  sttxies,  as  the 
commoo  lime  stone  does  not  stand  the  fire.  The  interstices  of  the  Iqgs 
in  the  room  are  first  ^chincked;^  that  is  to  say,  small  blocks  and  pieces 
of  wood  in  regular  forms  are  driven  between  the  intervals,  made  by 
laying  the  logs  over  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  kiqd  of  a  coarse  lathing 
to  hoki  the  mortar. 

Hie  dons  are  made  of  plank,  split  in  the  manner  mentioned  before, 
fimn  fireeh  cut  timber;  and  ihey  are  hung  after  an  ingenious  fiishion,  on 
large  wooden  hinges,  and  fastened  with  a  substantial  wooden  latch. 
The  windows  are  square  apertures,  cut  through  the  logs,  and  are  closed 
during  the  coaler  ni^^ts  and  the  indement  weath^,  by  wooden  shutters. 
The  ki^hen  and  the  negro  quarters,  if  the  establislmient  have  slaves, 
are  separate  buildings,  prepared  after  the  same  fashion;  but  with  less 
care,  except  in  flie  article  of  the  doeenees  of  their  roofs.  The  grange, 
Bteble,  and  com  houses  are  all  of  similar  materials,  varied  in  their  con- 
8tructi<m  to  answer  their  appropriate  purposes.  About  tan  buildings.  <^ 
this  wii  make  up  the  establishment  of  a  farmer  with  three  tv  four  firee 
hands,  or  half  a  dozen  fdaves. 
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The  field,  in  which  the  cabin  is  built,  is  generally  a  square  or  oblong 
enclosure^  of  which  the  buildings  are  the  centre,  if  the  owner  be  from 
the  south;  or  in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  square,  if  from  the  north. 
If  the  soil  be  not  alluvial,  a  table  area  of  rich  upland,  indicated  to  be 
such  by  its  peculiar  growth  of  timber,  is  selected  for  the  spot.    Nine 
tenths  of  the  habitations  in  the  Uf^er  western  states  are  placed  near 
springs,  which  supply  the  family  with  water.    The  settlers  on  thepraines 
for  the  most  part,  fix  their  habitations  in  the  edges  of  the  wood,  that  skirts 
the  prairie,  and  generally  obtain  their  water  from  weUs.     The  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  country,  on  the  contrary,  except  in  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
where  springs  are  common,  chiefly  supply  themselves  with  water-frora 
cisterns  filled  by  rain.    If  the  settlers  have  slaves,  the  trees  are  carefuUy 
cleared  away,  by  cutting  them  down  near  the  ground.     The  part  of  the 
timber,  which  connot  be  used  either  for  rails,  or  the  construction  of  the 
buildings,  is  burned,  and  a  clearing  is  thus  made  for  a  ccsisiderable  space 
round  the  cabin.    In  the  remaining  portion  of  the  field,  the  trees  undeigo 
an  operation,  called  by  the  northern  people  <  girdling,'  and  by  the  southern 
<  deadening.'    That  is,  a  circle  is  cut,  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
quite  through  the  bark  of  the  tree,  so  as  completely  to  divide  the  vessels 
which  carry  on  the  progress  of  circulation.     Some  species  o£  trees  are 
80  tenacious  <^  life,  as  to  throw  ooX  leaves  afier  having  sufiered  this 
operation.     But  they  seldom  have  foilage  afler  the  first  year.     The 
smaller  trees  are  all  cut  down;  and  the  accumulated  spoils  of  vegetable 
decay  are  burned  together;  and  the  ashes  contribute  to  the  great  fertility 
of  the  vii^gin  soil.    If  the  field  contain  timber  for  rails,  the  object  is  to 
cut  as  much  as  possible  on  the  clearing;  thus  advancing  the  double  pur- 
pose of  clearing  away  the  trees,  and  preparing  the  rails,  so  as  to  require 
the  least  possible  distance  of  removal.     An  experienced  hand  will  split 
from  an  hundred  to  an  hundred  and  fifty  rails  in  a  day.    Such  is  the 
convenience  of  finding  them  on  the  ground  tp  be  fenced,  that  Kentucky 
planters  and  the  southern  people  generally  prefer  timbered  land  to  prairie, 
notwithstanding  the  circumstance,  so  imsightly  and  inconvenient  to  a 
n^Hrthem  man,  of  dead  trees,  stumps,  and  roots,  which,  strewed  in  every 
direction  over  his  field,  even  the  southern  planter  finds  a  great  prelimi- 
nary impediment  in  the  way  of  cultivation.    The  north^  people  prefer 
to  settle  on  the  prairie  land,  where  it  can  be  had  in  convenient  positions. 
The  rails  are  laid  zigzag,  one  length  running  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  other.    This,  in  west  country  phrase,  is  ^worm  fence,'  and  in  the 
northem  dialect  <  Virginia  fence.'    The  rails  are  lai^  and  heavy,  and 
to  tum  the  wild  cftttle  and  horses  of  the  country,  require  to  be  laid  ten 
rails  or  six  feet  in  height.    The  smaller  roots  and  the  underbrush  are 
cleared  from  the  ground  by  a  sharp  hoe,  known  by'the  name  ^gruNnng 
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hoe,^  This  implemeiit,  with  a  ero3s  cut  saw,  a  tak^  saw,  a  hand  saw, 
tuesj  a  broad  axe,  an  adze,  an  auger,  a  hammer,  nails,  and  an  iron  tool 
lo  q>lit  clap '  bceidsy  constitute  the  indispensable  apparatus  for  a  back- 
woodsman. The  smoke  house,  spring  house,  and  other  common  appen- 
dages of  such  an  establishment,  it^  is  unnecessary  to  describe;  for  they 
aie  the  same  as  in  the  establishment  of  the  farmers  in  the  middle  and 
soiiChem  Atlantic  states.  ^ 

A  peach  orchard  is  generally  the  first  object  in  raising  fruit;  because 
H  is  easily  made,  and  begins  to  bear  the  second  or  third  year.    Apple 
crchards,  with  all  good  farmers,  are  early  objects  of  attention.     The 
cultivation  of  the  more  dehcate  garden,  fruits  is  generally  an  object  of 
after  attention,  if  at  all.    Maize  is  planted  the  first  year  without  plough- 
ing.    Afterwards  the  plough  becomes  necessary.     Turnips,  sweet  pota- 
toes, pumpkins,  and  melons  flourish  remarkably  on  the  virgin  soil.     It  is 
a  pleasant  spectacle,  to  see  with  what  luxuriance  the  apple  tree  advances. 
South  of  33^  the  fig  tree  is  substituted  for  the  apple  tree.    If  the  log 
buildiiigs  were  made  of  good  and  durable  materials,  they  remain  com- 
fortable dwellings  seven  or  eight  years.     By  this  time,  in  the  ordinary 
progress  of  successful  farming,  the  owner  replaces  them  by  a  house  of 
stone,  brick,  or  frame  work ;  and  the  object  is  to  have  the  second  house 
as  large  and  showy,  as  the  first  was  rustic  and  rude.    A  volume  of 
details,  touching  the  progress  of  such  establishments,  niight  be  added. 
But  this  brief,  though  faithful  outline  of  commencing  establishments  in 
the  woods,  aims  to  record  an  order  of  things  that  is  passing  away  under 
our  eyes,  and  which  will  soon  be  found  only  in  history. 

It  is  impossible  to  satisfy  the  inquiries,  that  are  constantly  making, 
particularly  by  European  emigrants,  touching  the  exact  cost  of  these 
iDq>rovements,  and  the  requisite  provisions,  cattle  and  Horses,  necessary 
(ex  a  commencement.  All  these  things  vary,  not  only  according  to 
qnalitf  as  elsewhere,  but  according  to  nearness  or  remoteness  &om  set- 
tlements, scolding  to  the  abundance  or  scarceness  of  the  article;  in 
Act,  are  liaUe  to  greater  irregularities  of  price,  than  in  the  old  settle- 
ments. Labor  has  found  its  l^vel,  and  costs  nearly  the  same  in  the  new 
as  in  die  cM  states.  The  average  expense  of  Ic^  houses  may,  perhaps, 
be  rated  at  fifty  dollars,  when  built  on  contract.  Clearing,  grubbing,  and 
enclosing  timbered  land,  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  a  crop,  costs  from  six  to 
twelve  ddlars  an  acre,  according  to  the  heaviness  and  hardness  of  the 
timber,  and  the  ease  of  splitting  rails.  The  prairie  land  has  a  very 
tough  green  sward,  and  costs  three  dollars  an  acre  to  be  well  ploughed 
die  first  time.  Lands  under  good  improvement  are  generally  worth  firom 
six  to  ten  dollars  an  acre;  and  all  are  aware,  that  the  government  price 
of  wild  lands,  after  the  first  auction  sales,  is  one  dollar  and  twenty  five 
cents  an  acre. 
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The  most  afiectiomte  oounsel  we  would  give  an  ioamigrant,  after  an 
aoquaintance  with  ail  difltricto  of  the  western  eountry  of  aixteoD  yean^ 
and  after  having  seen,  and  felt  no  small  part  of  all  we  have  attempced 
to  record)  would  be  to  regard  the  salubrity  of  the  spot  selected,  as  a 
consideration  of  more  importance  than  its  fertility,  or  vicinity  to  a  market; 
to  supply  himself  with  a  good  msnual  of  domestic  medicine,  if  such  a 
manual  is  to  be  found;  stiU  more,  to  obtain  single  and  precise  notioDS 
of  the  more  obvious  aspects  of  disease,  an  acquisition  wovth  a  hundred 
times  its  co6t,  and  more  than  all  to  a  backwoodsnuur;  to  have  a  lanceC, 
and  sufficient  experience  and  firmness  of  hand  to  open  a  vein;  to  have 
a  smaO,  but  well  labelled  and  well  supplied  medicine  chest;  and  to  be, 
after  all,  very  cautious  about  either  taking,  or  administering  its  contents, 
reserving  them  for  emergencies, and  foe  a  choice  of  evils;  to  depend  for 
health  on  temperance,  modemtion  in  all  things,  a  careful  conformity  in 
food  and  dress  to  circumstances  and  the  climate;  and  above  all,  let  him 
observe  a  rigid  and  undeviating  abstinence  firom  that  loathsome  and  wm^ 
tierous  western  poiscm,  whiskey,  which  may  be  prcMAounced  the  prevalent 
miasm  of  the  country.  Let  every  immigrant  learn  the  mjrstery,  and 
provide  the  materials  to  make  good  beer.  Let  every  immigrant,  during 
the  season  of  acclimation,  especially  the  sultry  months,  take  medicine 
by  way  of  prevention,  twice  or  thrice,  with  abstinence  from  labor  a  day 
or  two  afterwards.  Let  him  have  a  ffible  for  a  constant  counsellor^  and 
a  few  good  books  for  instruction  and  amusements  Let  him  have  tiie 
dignity  and  good  sense  to  train  his  fiimily  religiously;  and  not  to  be 
blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine  in  religion,  pditics,  or  <^inions. 
Let  his  rifte  rust,  and  let  the  game,  unless  it  cooie  in  his  way,  live  on. 
Let  him  cultivate  a  garden  of  choice  fruit,  as  well  as  a  fine  orchard. 
Let  him  keep  bees;  for  tiieir  management  unites  pleasure  and  prc^t. 
Let  him  prepare  for  silk  making  on  a  small  and  gradual  scale.  Let  him 
cultivate  gn4>es  by  way  of  experiment.  Let  him  banifiii  unreal  wants; 
and  learn  the  master  secret  of  self  possession,  and  be  content  with 
such  things  as  he  has;  aware  that  every  position  in  life  has  advantages 
and  trials.  Lethimassure  himself  that  if  an  independent  fiurmer  cannot 
be  happy  no  man  can.  Let  him  magnify  his  calling,  respect  fahnsetf, 
envy  DO  one,  and  raise  to  the  Author  of  all  good  constant  aspirations  of 
thankfulness;  as  he  eats  the  bread  of  peace  and  privacy. 


\ 
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LsKMni  550  miles.  Mean  broadth  120  mifes.  Between  25  and  SP 
N.  hititade,  aad  SO  and  020  W.  loggitude  from  London.  Under  ito 
ftnner  ovner^  it  waa  aepatated  into  two  political  divisions,  whoae  geo- 
giaphiwJ  limits  were  strongly  marked  by  nature;  to  wit,  East  and  West 
Fksida.  At  tlie  southern  extent  of  East  Florida,  theie  is  a  long  and 
naiTow  peninsula,  running  a  great  distance  into  the  sea,  and  msu^ung 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Miexico.  It  extends  northwardly  to 
Alabama  and  6eaigia,eaat  to  Geoirgia,  south  to  the  gulf  c^  Mexico,  and 
west  to  the  river  Aj^Mdachioda,  between  80  and  85^  W.  longitnde  from 
London,  and  25  wd  dP  N.  latitude.  West  Florida  extends  from  the 
limitB  of  East  Florida,  with  the  same  northem  boundaries  to  the  river 
Ferdido^  which  divides  it  on  the  west  from  Alabama. — ^This  division  has 
osased  to  exist,  and  the  two  Flooridas  constitute  one  government.  1^ 
the  Irealy  of  cession  from  Spain,  it  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
American  republic,  and  will  soon  have,  a  sufficient  population  to  claim 
admissiiTn  inU>  the  union  of  the  stales, 

-CIVIL  pivuiom. 

• 

Ahebim^DeU;  Dafaif  JackmmnOe;  Ksramhia,  PeMsaeola;  Hamil- 
UMk,  MSeooiamm;  JackattOf  Matiaana;  Jeffisraen,  JlfoaificsBo;  Leon,  Talr 
806  miles  «oiiOi-we8t  from  Washington;  MadiKxn,  SSdettawn; 
S  Eey  Wett;  Mosc^tto,  Tomeka;  Nasasu,  Ferdkuuida;  8t 
John,  SLAagmHime,  841  miles  sonOi-west  finn  Wadiington,  202  south- 
•Ml  from  Tallahassee;  Walton,  Aliqm;  Washington,  Holme^s  VaUq^; 
Gadsden,  ■■  Eayatte, 


CUmate.  This  may  be  considered  in  ssme  reepeets  a  trepicid  di- 
male.  The  nordwRi  belt,  indeed,  ndiich  lies  along  the  southern  limitsof 
Gasigiaaiid  AJabama,  partakes  of  the  cooler  terapesatiire  of  thosestates^ 
and  seems  toAw  beyend  the  range  of  the  proper  cuUvatien  of  the  Ota- 
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heite  and  African  sugar  cane.  The  ribband  cane  will,  probably  floufiih 
in  this  division.  The  regular  range  of  the  thermometer  throughout  the 
Floridas,  from  June  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  is  between  84  and  88^ 
Fahrenheit.  It  sometime^  rises  above  100^;  but  this  range  occurs  as 
fleldom,  as  in  the  adjoining  states.  The  mercury,  probably,  hmges  low* 
er  through  the  summer,  than  in  the  interior  of  Alabama  and  Geoigia* 
Even  in  winter,  the  influence'  of  the  unclouded  and  vertical  sUn  is  al» 
ways  uncomfortable.  In  the  peninsular  parts,  there  are  sometimes  slight 
frosts,  but  water  never  freezes.  The  most  delicate  orange  trees  bear 
fruit  in  full  perfection,  and  the  fruit  is  remarkably  delicious.  Th«w 
is  generally  a  sky  of  mild  azure,  southern  breezes,  and  an  air  of  great 
purity.  But  the  evening  air  is  particularly  humid,  and  the  dews  exces- 
sive. Early  in  winter  the  rainy  season  commences.  In  February  and 
March,  there  are  thunder  storms  by  night,  followed  by  clear  and  beauti- 
ful days.  In  June,  the  sultry  season  commences,  and  terminates  with 
the  autumnal  equinox.  But,  take  the  climate  altqgether,  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  on  the  globe  a  more  delightful  one,  between  the  months  of 
October  and  June.  The  peninsular  parts,  being  near  the  tropics,  have 
a  higher  temperature  than  West  Florida,  which  is  ooca^onally  fanned 
by  Canadian  breezes,  that  sweep  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  peninsula 
is  subject  to  tornadoes,  like  the  West  Indieis.  On  the' Atlantic  side  of 
Florida,  the  eastern,  and  in  West  Florida  the  western  trade  winds  prevail. 
But  in  West  Florida,  afler  severe  thunder  storms,  northern  breezes  alter- 
nate through  the  summer.  About  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox, 
hunicanes  and  destructive  gales  sometimes  occur.  In  the  northern  parts 
the  influence  of  the  cold  breezes  from  the  northern  regions,  which  are 
covered  with  snow,  are  sensibly  felt;  and  then  ice  forms  on  the  northern 
exposures  of  buildings.  There  are,  in  particular  seascms,  indications  of 
considerable  humidity  over  all  the  country.  Though  there  are  never 
heats  and  humidity  to  cause  migar  and  salt  to  meUj  as  some  writers  have 
asserted.  Perhaps  there  is  no  point  in  the  Floridas,.  where  humidity  is 
more  manifest  than  about  St.  Augustine;  yet  in  Spanish  times,  the  citi- 
zens  of  Havana  used  to  resort  there,  during  the  sickly  months  for  healthy 
as  a  kind  of  Montpelier,  and  perhaps  no  southern  place  at  present  is 
found  more  congenial  to  the  constitution  of  the  people  of  the  -United* 
States.  The  same  sudden  variations  of  temperature  are  felt  hme, 
especially  in  the  winter,  that  constitute  so  distinct  a  feature  in  the  clinHate 
of  all  the  south-western  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  thermometer 
ranges  30^  in  a  single  winter  day.  Northern  people  would  never  con- 
ceive, except  by  inspection,  how  long  fires  &re  comfortable,  and  how 
great  a  portion  of  die  year  requires  them,  in  a  climate  where  riven 
never  fUdni  with  ice.    From  June  to  October,  the  firequent  lainS}  and 
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ibe  wxnadt&ng  heat  are  apt  to  generate  the  fevers  of  scHithem  climatesy 
espectaUy  in  the  y  icinity  of  ponds  and  marshes.  Where  fields  are  flooded 
for  rice,  and  indigo  plantatioos  are  made,  it  is  invariably  isickly.  On 
die  other  hahd,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  districts  c£  Florida, 
nmote  from  marshes,  swamps,  and  stagnant  waters,  are  healthy.  The 
ever  verdant  pine  forests  cover  a  great  extent  of  this  country;  and  these, 
in  the  mind  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  south,  are  ever  associated  with  the 
idea  of  health.  At  least  two  thirds  of  this  country  are  tsovered  with 
Ifais  timber^  ^ 

PtodudioiM.  The  vegetable  kingdom  in  Florida  has  a  greater  variety 
tiian  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  In  the  comparatively  richer 
stAs,  in  the  hammock  knds,  on  the  river  courses,  and  the  richer  swamps, 
nothing  can  exceed  the  luxuriance  and  grandeur  of  the  dirubs  and  trees. 
The  pine  fbiest  is  almost  boundless  and  inexhaustible^  and  the  pines  are 
of  an  extraoidinary  hei^t  and  beauty.  What  is  called  whi^e  cedar 
and  eypress,  abound  in  the  vast  swamps,  and  this  timber  grows  of  great 
size.  live  oaks  are  frequent,  and  the  tree  develops  itself  here  in  full 
perfection. 

Oor  government  commenced  a  plantation  of  this  invaluable  species  of 
tFse  at  Deer  point,  in  which,  in  the  year  1829,  upwards  of  76,000  were 
growing  in  a  flourishing  omdition.  The  secretary  of  the  navy  prqxwed 
to  abandon  the  cultivation,  thinking  that  the  country  could  never  want 
live  oak,  when  it  is  indigenous  fnxn  St:  Marys  to  the  Sabine.  But  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  amount  of  live  oak  in  Florida  and  Louisiana 
bas  been  much  overrated.  Experience  has  proved,  that  they  are  easily 
caMvated.  (}roves  of  these  majestic  trees  are  often  seen  in  diflferent 
paits  of  Florida,  <^n  and  arranged  m  regular  forms,  surpassing  the 
beattQrof  the  fiunoos  paries  of  the  Ekiglish mansions;  probably  the  plan- 
taUkmB  of  a  fecmer  generation,  of  niiose  civilization  and  taste  these  trees 
are  wMe  memorials  *  A  large,  detached  live  oak,  seen  at  a  distance  on 
the  verge  of  a  savanna,  or  on  the  shore  of  a  river,  spreading  like  an 
immeaee  umfarella,  its  head  of  such  perfect  verdure,  and  so  beautifully 
roakM,  is  a  splendid  object  on  the  landscape.  The  cabbage  palm, 
dkamanpe  palmetlOj  is  coaxBoan.  This  superi)  tree  sometimes  raises  a 
<4ear  dnft  eighty  feet  high.  The  timber  resists  the  gulf  worm.  Hats, 
faaflketo,  aad  mats  are  manufactured  from  the  leaves.  The  young  head 
at  the  stem  is  edible  and  nutritive.  Wild  animals  feed  on  the  berries. 
It  is  not  seen  west  of  6t.  Andrews  bay.  The  deep  swanqM  present  the 
costomary  qsectacle  of  innumerable  c3rpre8B  columns,  rising  from  un» 
mense  buttresses,  with  interiaced  arms  at  their  summit,  showing  the 
aspect  of  a  canopy  of  verdure  reared  upon  pillars.  On  the  hammock 
lands,  the  faeautifiil  dog  wood  trees  sprehd  their  horizontal  branches,  and 
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interweaving  them  with  each  other,  form  a  fine  deep  siiade,  which  coui* 
pletely  excludes  the  eun,  and  suppresses  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tation under  them;  pres6»iting  in  some  places,  for  roilea  together,  a 
smooth  shaven  lawn,  and  an  impervious  shade.  Here  is  the  beawtilal 
pawpaw,  with  a  stem  perfectly  straight,  smooth,  and  silver  colcMrod,  and 
with  a  conical  top  of  splendid  foliage,  always  green,  and  fruit  of  the 
richest  appearance.  7^  is  a  shrub  filling  the  southern  swamps,  as  the 
elder  does  at  the  north.  It  flowers  in  masses  of  white  ornamental  bkxk 
floms,  and  singular  strings  of  covered  seeds,  that  hang  on  the  bu^es  till 
winter.  Five  or  six  species  of  pine  are  found  here.  The  soullieni 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of'  Florida  is  very  rocky.  Instead  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  found  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  it  is  coveted 
with  mastic,  lignumvitse,  gum  elemy,  ovino,  wild  fig,  and  mangrove. 

There  are  many  traces  of  ruined  towers,  desolated  Indian  villages, 
indications  of  former  habitancy,  and  much  more  cultivation,  than  is  now 
seen  in  the  country.  Wherever  these  traces  of  former  popuAatioii  are 
observed,  are  those  groves  of  lime,  orange,  peach  and  fig  trees^  that  are 
spoken  of  by  travellers,  as  having  been  found  hero  indigenous  to  the  soil. 
Wild  grape  vines  abound.  Myriea  odarataj  or  candle  berry  laurel  is 
common.  From  the  berries  of  this  shrub,  is  prepared  an  excellent  Jdnd 
of  wax  fcH*  candles.  It  is  not  unlike  the  bay  berry  of  the  north,  except 
that  the  shrub  is  taller,  and  the  berries  larger.  Among  the  floweis  is  the 
magnificent  HyHfcusy  which,  though  an  herbaceous  and  annual  plant, 
grows  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  branching  regularly  in  the  fonn  of  a  sharp 
cone,  and  is  covered  with  large,  expanded  and  crimson  flowers,  which 
unfold  in  8ucce8si<»i,  during  all  the  summer  mcmths.  TiUatAia  iiniee- 
idesj  long  moss,  or  SpaniA  beaid  is  common  here,  and  has  the  same 
appearance  as  will  be  hereafter  described  in  Louisiana.  It  hangs  dowB 
in  festoons,  sometimes  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  like  the  pendent  stems 
of  the  weeping  willow.  Waved  by  the  ^ind,  it  catches  fiom  branch  to 
branch,  and  scHnetimes  fills  the  interval  between  the  trees,  as  a  curtain. 
It  has  a  long  trumpet  shaped  flower,  and  seeds  so  fine  as  to  be  heidly 
yjsible*  These  seeds  undoubtedly  fix  in  the  baric  of  (he  trees;  and  this 
parasitic  plant  there  finds  its  appropriate  soil.  It  will  not  grow  on  a 
dead  tree.  Cattle,  deer  and  horses  feed  on  it,  while  it  is  fresh.  When 
piroperly  rotted  and  prepared,  which  is  done  much  after  the  manner  in 
whiph  hemp  is  prepared,  it  is  an  admii^ble  article  for  mattresses,  and 
Btuflbig  for  cushions,  saddles,  coach  seats,  and  the  like.  The  fibie,  when 
pn^rly  prepared,  is  elastic  and  incorruptible,  and  in  many  respects 
reffsmblea  horse  hair,  both  in  appearance  and  use.  Tlie  Spanish  and 
natives  use  it  for  horse  collars,  coarse  harnessing,  and  ropes. 

The  low  savannas  are  covered,  like  the  prairies  of  the  u^er  country. 
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wkh  a  prodigious  growth  of  grass  and  ik>wers.  In  the  swamps^  the  cane 
iKakes  are  of  great  height  and  thickness,  and  the  rushes  and  other  meadow 
phalB  grow  to  an  unconmion  size.  Some  of  thci  reed  canes  are  seen 
fien  ttdrty  to  forty  feet  in-Hbeight.  The  lakes  and  creeping  bayous, 
especially  in  summer,  are  covered  with  a  most  cinious  growth  of  aquatic 
plants,  called  by  botanists,  pMa  straHoiet.  They  somewhat  resemble 
tlie  vegetaUe  commonly  called  house  leek,  and  have  a  beautiful  elliptical 
leaf.  It  is  commonly,  but  not  correctly  reported  to  vegetate  on  the 
ainfiuse  of  &e  water.  When  the  roots  of  thousands  of  these  plants  have 
twined  togedier,  so  as  to  form  a  large  and  compact  sur&ce,  the  mass  is 
€yileB  drifted  by  the  wind,  or  current,  to  a  considerable  distance.  This  is 
the  appearance,  no  doubt,  which  has  given  origin  to  the  story  of  fbating 
islands  in  the  waters  oi  this  country.  This  singular  and  beautifiil  vegeta- 
taon,  spreads  a  verdant  plain  over  the  waters,  for  a  great  extent.  Under 
it  the  fishes dart^ and  thealligaters  pursue  their  unwieldy  gambols,  and 
mahitndeB  of  water  fowls  are  seen  pattering  their  bills  among  the  leaves. 
The  hsrtiannm^  though  exceedingly  rich  and  diversified,is  not  materially 
^Uhtmi  from  that  to  b»  described  hereaAer. 

Thaeultivatod  vegetables  are  maize,  beans,  potatoes,  especially  sweet 
yotatoee,  it  being  an  admiraUe  country  for  that  fine 'vegetable,  pumpkins, 
melsBS,  rice,  and  a  variety  of  esculent  roots,  particulariy  a  species  of 
^'111,  which  is  much  cultivated  in  the  maritime  parts,  and  has  a  large 
turnip  shaped  root,  res^nbling,  when  roasted  or  boiled,  a  yam  in  taste« 

Tliepistache  is  a  kind  of  nut  in  pods,  growing  in  the  ground,  abundant- 
ly in  sandy  land,  much  cultivated  both  by  the  Seminoles  and  Americans, 
kiabakadcr  roasted  in  the  shell,  and  is  used  by  confectioners^  as  asweet 


Tobaeco,  cotton,  indigo,  race,  and  the  sugar  cane  will  be  the  principal 
jffticleB  of  Gullnre.  The  Afirican  and  Otaheite  cane  flourish  remarkably 
wriiin  the  southern  parts,  <m  the  hanmiock  and  rich  lands,  and  planters 
are  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  very  much  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
article.  The  coffee  tree  has  been  tried  on  the  peninsula ;  and  coffee  can 
imqueeticxiabiy  be  raised  there;  but  whether  of  a  kind,  or  in  quantities 
to  justify  cultivation,  has  not  yet  been  sufiiciently  experimented.  The 
olive  has  been  sufiBciently  tried,  to  prove  that  it  flourishes  and  bears  well. 
Aspedes.  of  cactus  is  common,  on  which  the  cochineal  fly  feeds ;  and  this 
wiD  probably  become  an  important  article  of  manu&cture.  A  species 
«f  cabinet  wood  of  great  beauty  grows  here,  which  they  call  bastard 
mahogany.    It  is  probably  the  Laurus  Borhonia. 

Mhimh,  The  country  is  not  rich  in  this  department,  aldiougli  it  is 
aflhmed  that  several  kinds  of  precious  stones  have  been  found  here,  as 
anstfaysts,  turquoises,  and  lapis  laxuU.    Ochres  erf*  different  colors,  pit 
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coal  and  ixonore  are  abuadant.  We  have  seen  beautiful  aggngatiooi 
of  little  circular  nodules  of  marine  petrifiicdoos,  and  splendid  speeimmui 
of  oooral  and  marine  shells  found  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf.  On  Mosquito 
livery  there  is  a  wann  mineral  spring,  pouring  out,  like  many  othw  spiings 
of  the  cofoiitry,  a  vast  volume  of  water  sufficiently  huge  to  fill  a  basin,  in 
which  laige  boats  may  float.  Tfae  water  is  sulphureous,  and  is  esteemed 
efficacious  in  riieumatic,  and  other  affections.  It  is  reraaricably  peliucad, 
and  filled  with  fishes. 

AmmaiU.  There  are  prairie  and  common  wolves,  wild  cats,  pantfaew^ 
foxes,  rabbits,  many  beautiful  kinds  of  squirrels,  raccoons,  Meadcan 
opossums,  and  woodcbucks.  The  conumm  brown  bear  is*  yet  seen  in 
the  swamps.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  country,  and  grass  abounds  in  the  open 
pine  woods  and  savannas,  and  the  swamps  furnish  inezhaustibt^  supplies 
ofwinjtemnge.  Thus  it  is  an  admirable  country  for  raising  stock.  The 
raaring  ci  cattle  and  horses,  in  times  past,  has  been  the  chief  employ- 
ment  of  the  small  planters.  They  number  their  cattle  by  hundreds,  and 
sntnetimBs  by  thousands.  There  are  immenae  dioves  of  deer,  and  this 
is  the  paradise  of  hunters,  though  in  many  places  the  Indians  com^aitt 
of  die  scarcity  of  game.  Wolves  sometimes  assemble  in  great  nunters, 
and  when  umted  or  single,  are  always  formidable  enemies  to  tfie  folds 
and  vacheries  of  the  planters.  Bears  have  been  kflled  here  of  six 
hnndred  poui»ds .  weight  The  inhabitants  esteem  their  flesh  a  fpmt 
luxury.      ^ 

BMm..  The  ornithology  of  Fkxida  is  probably  the  ridiest  in  North 
America.  There  are  here  immense  numbers  and  varielies  of  water 
/fefwl^especiaBydirtng  the  winter,  and  in  die  sleeping  JnletB  on  the  shoies 
cfthe  gulf,  OQ  the  bayous  and  erodes.  In  the  woods,  and  stationaiyflinNigli 
tibe  winter,  are  vuHores,  hawks,  poqIbb,  jays,  panoqu^to,  woodpedDsrs, 
pigeons,  turkeys,  herons,  cranes,  curlews,  cormorants,  .pelicans^  pkivem, 
blue  birds,  mocking  birds,  red  birds,  ajpd  a  great  variety  oftheqpanow 
tribe.  The  d<^  wood  groves  are  the  resort  of  vast  nnoibers  of  the  small 
and  singing  birds.  Among,  the  remaikable  birds  are  the  snake  birds,  ^ 
species  of  cormorant  of  great  beauty. 

The  robin  red  breast  stays  die  whde  year  in  Florida.  The  red  sparrow 
isa  beautifiilvariety  of  the  species  found  here.  The  crane,  ^rttf  frvleii- 
sis,  is  found  here  in  immense  numbers.  By  some,  their  flesh  b.  valued  as 
much  as  that  of  the  turkey.  The  crying  bird  is  a  pelican,  remaikable  for 
singular  plumage,  and  its  harsh  cry.  The  wood  pelican  is  nearly  diree 
feet  high,  and  is  seen  stalking  along  the  marshes,  with  his  long,  crooked 
beak  resting,  likeascydie,  upon  his  breast.  The  painted  vulture  is  one 
of  the  curious  birds  seen  on  the  savannas,  gorging  on  the  serpents,  firags, 
and  lixHKis,  roasted  by  die  periodical  bonitng  of  die  grass  plains.    TIm 
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grmlaavamia  ciane,  when  standing  erect,  is  nearly  five  feet  high.  They 
fly  in  aquadiens,  and  have  a  singular  uniformity  of  flying  and  alighting. 
A  striking  feature  of  this  country  is  the  number,  variety,  and  splendor  of 
tiie  binfe,  eq>ecially  those  of  the  aquatic  species. 

FUk.  Thecoastsysoonds,  and  inlets  abound  in  excellent  fish;  and  the 
inland  lakes  and  rivers  are  stored  with  such  multitudes  of  them,  as  cannot 
be  adequately  conceived,  except  by  those  who  have  seen  them.  They 
are  generally  ci  the  same  kinds  that  we  have  named  under  this  head,  in 
our  previous  remarin  upon  the  Mississippi  valley. 

We  may  observe  in  general,  that  the  fisli  of  this  region,  especially  on 
the  sea  coast,  are  fine.    The  fikh,  here  called  the  sun  fish,  is  the  same 
with  the  trout  of  Louisiana.    It  is  an  excellent  fish,  and  no  anghng  can 
eaeeed  it    It  takes  the  bait  with  a  spring.    What  is  a  matter  of  curiosity 
to  all  the  recent  settlers  in  the  country,  is  the  multitudes  of  fish  that  are 
■eea  at  die  mouths  of  the  immense  springs,  that  burst  ibrth  fixwD  the 
gfoond,  of  a  size  at  once  to  form  considerable  rivers.    When  the  channel 
of  these  sabtenranean  streams  is  struck^  by  perfi»ating  the  earth  at  any 
diatance  from  the  feuntain,  the  hook,  thrown  in  at  the  perf<xation,  is 
eagerty  taken  by  the  fish,  and  fine  angling  may  be  had,  as  if  fiahhig  in  a 
trell«    The  most  common  kinds  are  the  sun  fish,  cat  fish,  silver  or  whila 
teeam,  and  did  Mack  or  blue  bream,  stingray,  scale  flounders,  spotted 
baas,  sheep's  head,  drum,  shad,  &(C.    Oysters,  and  other  shell  fish  are 
eaceUent  and  abundant.    Alligators  and  alligator  gars  are  the  common 
eoeooieBof  the  finny  tribes,  and  they  here  feed  and  fatten  on  the  fiah. 
Hie  ffwamps,  hi^es,  and  inlets  so  abundantly  stored  with  fish,  frogs, 
msBCts,  aad  every  kind  of  small  animals,  that  constitute  the  natural  fi>od 
ef  aUgnttiTftj  would  lead  us  to  e]q>ect  to  find  this  animal  in  great  numbers. 
These  are  all  die  variedea  of  lizards,  that  we  have  enumerated,  as 
bnbat(g,in(i,  to  the  western  eountry  m  general.    The  lakes  and  rivers 
nbeond  in  lorloiMs.    The  great  soft  Celled  frei^  water  tortoise,  when  of 
a  huge  sise,  baa  been  found  weighing  fifty  pounds,  and  is  esteemed  by 
epicures,  delicious  food.    The  gopher  is  a  curious  kind  of  land  tortoise, 
and  m  by  many  prized  for  the  table.    There  are  vast  numbers  and  varie- 
dea c^firogs,  and  the  nmsic  of  the  Rana  boana,  or  bull  frog,  is  heard  in 
Gonoert  wUfa  the  <^  of  the  Spanish  whip-poor-will,  the  croaking  of  tortoises, 
and  the  innimierable  peepings  and  gruntings  of  the  amphibious  animals 
and  reptiles  of  the  lakes  and  marshes. 

Serpeata,  They  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  have  been  described 
afaeady  under  this  head.  Here  is  seen  the  riband  snake,  of  a  clear 
venmUon  odor,  variegated  with  transverse  zones  of  dark  brown.  It  is 
fbond  aboutdd  boildingB,  and  is  harmless.  Here,  also^  is  the  chicken 
snake,  swift,  slender,  long,  and  harmless.    Its  prey  is  chickens.  -  The 
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mufl  asp  is  a  serpent  Uiat  lives  in  the  muddy  ereeks,  of  a  livid  color,  and 
easily  mistaken  for  an  eel.  Persons  incautiously  wading  in  the  mud 
have  been  bitten,  and  die  bite  has  proved  mortal.  The  coach  whip  anake 
inhabits  the  pine  barrens.  It  exactly  resembles^  a  coach  whip  with  a 
black  handle,  but  is  perfectly  harmless.  The  bull  snake  is  common  on 
the  savannas.  It  is  a  large,  fierce,  and  venomous  kxJdng  snake,  uttering^ 
when  irritated,  a  loud,  hissing  noise ;  but  its  bite  is  harmless.  The  coach 
whip  enake  is  common.  It  is  an  animal  of  beautiful  colors,,  six  feet  lon^ 
and  as  slender  as  a  walking  stick.  The  glass  snake,,  which  we  hava 
described  elsewhere,  is  seen  here*  Red  and  black  toada  are  commoii. 
The  bouse  f|X)g  indicates  rain,  by  being  uncommonly  noisy  before  it 
hi^pens.  The  little  green  garden  frog  changes  color,  like  the  camelioii; 
and  its  note  exactly  imitiatos  the  barking  of  a  puppy.  Indeed,  so  great  is 
the  number  and  variety  of  these  reptiles^  that  it  is  &e  standing  jest,  when 
speaking  of  Florida,  to  say, .  that  every  acre  will  yield  forty  bushda  of 
frogs,  and  alligators  enough  to  fence  it. 

InteeU,  ^  Incredible  numbers  of  ihe  small  insects,  called  ephemersB) 
cover  the  surfiices  o[  the  lakes  and  rivers,  supplying  abundant  food  far 
the  birds,  frogs,  and  fishes.  Clouds  c/[  the  gaudiest  butterflies  hover 
among  the  shrubs  and  flowers.  Gnats  and  moequitos,  as  might  be 
expected  in  such  a  country,  are  extremely  frequent  and  annoying,  espe- 
cially about  the  rice  a|id  indigo  plantati(M)s,  being  ordinturily  found  in 
greatest  numbers,  where  it  is  most  unhealthy.  On  the  q>en,  dry  savan- 
nas they  are  neither  so  frequent  nor  troublesome;,  and  they  deoeaae  in 
numbers  as  cultivation  advances.  The  jigger,  red  bug,  and  mosquito 
are  most  annoying. 

Bajf9^  InletSj  and  Sounds.  From  the  uncommon  levelness  of  the 
country  on  the  sea  share,  and  from  the  numerous  rivem  that  intersect  it, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  world,  that  for  the  same  extent,  has  so  many  inlets, 
sounds,  narrow  passes  of  water  between  islands,  and  oommunicatioiifi  of 
one  point  of  the  shore  with  another,  by  an  inland  channel.  The  whole 
coast  is  almost  a  ciMitinued  line  of  these  sounds;  and  it  is  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  at  a  comparatively  small  expenpe,  a  canal  communicating  with  the 
sea,  in  an  hundred  places,  might  be  made  from  New  Orleans  to  the  river 
St.  Mary's.  From  this  river  to  the  Sabine,  and  we  may  add,  throoi^ 
Texas,  ahnost  every  river  that  enters  the  gulf,  just  before  its  entrance, 
qpreads  into  a  broad  lake,  conmiunicating  with  the  sea,  and  the  water  is 
partially  salt.  From  one  of  these  lakes  to  another,  there  is  ofien  a  wide 
natural  canal,  with  from  four  to  six  feet  water.  Those  on  the. shores  of 
Florida,  are  too  numerous  to  mention  with  particularity.  Ferdido  bay, 
dividing  Alabama  fkom  Fbrida,  is  thirty  miles  long,  and  from  two  lo  six 
broad*    Pensacola  bay  is  thirty  miles  long,  and  from  four  to  seven  wide* 
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tt receives  the  rivers  Escantbia)  Yellow^  Ck>ld  Water,  Black  Water,  and 
Cedar  creeks  The  bay  of  Pensaoda  affords  the  best  harbor  on  the  whole 
gulf  abxxre^  Bayou  Texas  enters  fr(»a  the  north,  a  mile  above  Pensacoiay 
and  is  four  miles  long,  and  a  fourth  of  a  mile  wide.  Bayou  Mulatto  enters 
the  east  side  of  £scambia  bay.  St.  Rosa  Sound  connects  the  bays  of 
Peosacda  and  Chactawhatchee.  This  is  a  charming  sheet  of  water,  forty 
miles  long,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  wid^.  A  narrow  penin- 
sula divides  Pensacola  bay  from  this  sound,  for  thirty  miles.  It  yields 
five  feet  water  in  its  whole  length.  Chactawhatchee  bay  is  forty  miles 
long,  and  fr^  seven  to  fifteen  wide.  It  receives  a  number  of  creeks,  is 
ixiuch  affected  by  storms,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  profitable  fishery. 
St.  Andrews'  bay  is  protected  by  a  number  of  small  islands,  receives 
some  navigable  creeks,  has  deep  water,  is  twelve  miles  long,  and  five 
miles  wide.  St.  Joseph^s  bay  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  seven  miles 
wide.  Appalachicola  is  twelve  miles  long,  and  from  four  to  six  miles 
vide.  Ocklockney  is  twelve  miles  long,  and  two  broad.  Appalachy 
tiay  is  a  circular  indentaticm,  in  which  is  the  port  of  St.  Marks,  the  nearest 
point  lo  Tallahassee,  the  seat  of  government.  Histahatchee  offers  a  safe 
harbor  for  small  vessels.    Vacassa  bay  is  the  eastern-most  bay  in  West 


Rh>ers.  The  rivers  that  have  courses  of  considerable  length,  rise  in 
the  highlands  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  St.  Marys  is  a 
vexy  considerable  stream,  that  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  by  a  broad  mouth. 
It  18  for  a  long  way  the  separating  line  between  Florida  and  Geoigia. 

St.  Johns,  a  very  considerable  river,  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
aad  flowing  with  a  gentle  current  northwardly,  broadens  to  a  wide  chan* 
ael,  and  passes  through  several  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  St.  Geoige, 
twenty  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad,  and  falls  into  the  sea  forty  miles 
mmAk4£  St.  Geearge.  It  has  been  navigated  by  the  steam  boat  Gecxtge 
Waslungtouy  the  first  that  ever  floated  on  the  waters  of  Florida.  She 
took  die  inland  passage  from  Savannah,  and  arrived  at  Jacksonville,  on 
the  St.  Johns,  in  thirty  four  hours.  Indian  river  has  a  course  fhxn  north 
to  flontb,  and  empties  into  the  gulf.  Most  of  the  rivers  that  fiill  into  the 
gulf  have  their  sources  in  Georgia.  The  most  important  of  these  ib 
Appynduoola,  winch  divides  East  firom  West  Florida.  It  is  formed  by 
the  jmw^ioQ  of  twooMBsidBrable  rivers,  that  rise  in  the  subsiding  Appala* 
chian  iMges  in  Gecogia,  the  FUnt  and  the  Chattahochy .  It  is  the  longest, 
faogesty  and  most  io^itant  river  ui  Florida,  and  falls  mto  Appalachy  bay. 
The  sDMiU  liver  St.  Maries  empties  into  the  same  bay.  Escambia  is  a 
ooasideraUe  river,  and  empties  into  Pensacola  bay.  Perdido,  which 
Anna  the  boundary  between  Fk^rida  and  Alabama,  falls  into  the  gulf  four 
leagues  west  of  Pensacola  bay.    There  are,  also,  the  Nassau,  St.  Nicholas, 
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Oeklocimey,  Corelia,  St.  Pedro,  Charlotte,  Hilkbarougfai  Sawaney, 
Vilcheesy  Conecuh,  Alaqua,  Chactawhatdiee,  Eoonfina,  Oscyia,  Aehee* 
nahatchee,  Chatahatchee,  Histahatchee,  a&d  various  otfaere,  "wbkhjom 
in  Florida,  and  at  dififerent-points,  fall  into  the  gulf.  There  are  a  ^reat 
number  of  rivers  not  here  enumerated,  that  rise  in  the  pine  forests,  have 
GOQttdexable  courses,  and  fall  into  arms  and  inlets  of  the  gulf.  Hie 
country  is  as  yet  scarcely  susceptible  of  accurate  tc^iogn^hical  in&nnap 
tion,  and  is  so  intersected  with  rivers,  and  accommodated  with  inlets,  and 
the  8(h1  is  so  level,  and  the  communications  frcHn  one  point  to  another  hy 
water  so  easy,  that  there  is  no  place  in  the.  temtory  at  any  ^DOsideraUe 
distance  from  water  oxnmunication.  The  entrances  to  most  of  the  riveca 
have  a  bar,  that  unfits  them  for  the  navigation  of  vessels  drawing  muck 
water.  Most  of  these  rivers  are  susceptible  of  considerable  extent  of 
eehooner  navigation,  and  they  are  generally  capable  of  steam  boat 
navigaticm. 

Islands.  The  sea  islands  on  the  Florida  sh(Hre  are  not  of  much  im» 
portance.  St.  Rosa  island  is  a  long  and  narrow  dip,  parallel  to  the  coast, 
between  St.  Rosa  bay  and  Pensacola.  The  Tortugas  ate  a  gioap  of 
islands,  opposite  the  southern-most  point  of  East  Florida.  They  are 
covered  with  mangrove  bushes,  and  extend  from  ncnrth-east  to  south-west. 
Anastatia  is  opposite  to  St.  Augustine,  and  divided  from  the  main  land  by 
a  narrow  channel,  and  is  twenty<^ve  miles  in  length.  They  are  covered 
with  pine  trees  and  sand  banks,  and  have  a  sterile  soil.  On  the  Weal 
Florida  shore  are  Hummoch,  Crooked,  St  Vincent^s,  St.  Geoige^  Dog, 
and  James^  islands. 

'CurioMes.  These  ccmsist  in  a  great  many  natural  caverns,  siidoBg 
rivers,  great  springs,  and  natural  bridges.  Among  the  caverns,  the  inost 
remarkable  are  Arch  Cave  and  Ladies  Cave.  The  first  descends  oader 
a  vast  lime  stone  rock.  At  a  considerable  depth  in  the  eajrth,  a  caviani 
opens,  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  fifty  feet  hi^.  From  this,  leads  off  a 
Idnd  of  gothic  arch,  f<»  a  long  distance,  at  the  end  of  which  kaxvaniBg 
stream,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  fivefeetdeep.  Beyond  this,  iaahall  one 
hundred  feet  long,  with  columns  and  stalactites.  This  cave  has  been 
explored  four  hundred  yards.  It  abounds  in  spanycryftaiMaatMns*  Tha 
LadiesCave  is  still  more  spacious.  This,  loo,  has  its  galleries,  cfaaadMiB} 
demesyspanry  colunms,  andits  cold  aa4  de^  river^  wmding  throog^  its 
dark  passages.  Two  miles  fix)m  this  cave,  is  the  natural  bridge  over 
Chapolariver.  The  Eoonfina  river  passes  undor  a  natural  bridge.  Hie 
antiquities  of  West  Florida,  as  great  roads,  causeways,  fists,  andedMr 
indications  of  former  habitancy ,  are  striking  and  ineqtlicaUe  omiositias. 

None  are  more  to  than  the  regular  and  noble  (^antatioos  and  avenues  ^of 
live  oaks. 


la  tlie  vicinity  of  Tallahassee,  a  small  pond  was  recendy  ibnaed  by 
the  sinking  of  the  earth,  which  fell,  with  all  its  trees,  with  a  tFemendous 
crash.  Tlie  sink  is  perpendicular,  and  fifty  ieet  deep  before  we  anive 
«i  the  watei^  the  depth  of  which  is  not  ascertained. 

TouniainSj  Lakesj  and  Springs.  There  seems  to  be,  over  all  this 
iDouniry,  a  substratum  of  soft  stones  at  equal  depths,  which  is  cavernous, 
and  admits  numberless  subterranean  brooks  and  streams  to  have  their 
courses  &r  under  the  ground  In  places  they  burst  oat  in  the  Ibim  ci 
Uioee  vast  bcnling  springs,  which  form  rivers  at  a  short  distance  from 
their  outlets,  and  by  their  frequency,  their  singular  fi)rms,  the  transfUr 
rency  of  their  wateis,  and  the  multitude  of  their  fishes,  c(»i8titate  one  of 
the  most  striking  curiosities  of  the  country.  Among  an  hundred  wfaidi 
might  be  qamed,  and  which  have  created  the  vulgar  impression  that  there 
ia  every  where  a  prodigious  cavern  beneath  the  surface  of  the  whole 
country,  the  most  remarkable  is  that,  twelve  miles  from  Tallahasse,  which 
is  the  source  of  Wakulla  river.  It  is  of  a  size  to  be  boatable  immediately 
below  the  fountain.  A  mile  below  its  source,  the  channel  becomes  so 
impeded  with  flags,  rushes,  and  river  weeds,  that  a  boat  can  scarcely  be 
propelled  through  them.  Suddenly  this  immense  spring  breaks  upon  the 
«ye,  of  a  drculaf  fimn,  and  in  extent  like  a  little  lake.  The  water  ia 
almost  as  pellucid  as  air.  It  has  been  sounded  widi  a  line  of  two 
Iniiidred  and  fifb^  (kthomB,  before  bottom  was  found.  Frcxn  its  almost 
aa&thomable  depth,  from  the  serial  transparency  of  its  waters,  and  per- 
liaps,  also^  from  the  admixture  of  sulphuret  of  lilne,  which  it  holds  in 
fiohition,  it  has  a  cerulean  tinge,  like  that  which  every  voyager  has 
Bdmired  in  die  waters  of  the  gulf.  To  a  person  placed  in  a  ddfi)  in  the 
centre  of  this  splendid  fountain  basin,  the  appearance  of  the  mild  azure 
mak  above,  and  the  transparent  depth  below,  on  which  the  floating  ddhdtf 
and  the  bkie  ooncaye  above  are  painted  and  repeated  with  an  indescriba- 
htB  softness,  create  a  kind  of  pleasing  dizziness,  and  a  novel  train  of 
seasations,  among  which  the  most  distinguii^ble  is  a  feeling  as  i£  suck 
paaded  between  two  firmaments.  The  impression  only  ceases,  when  the 
boat  approaches  the  edge  ci  the  basin  near  enough  to  enable  you  to 
perceive  tlie  outlines  ctf'the  neighboring  trees  pictured  on  the  margid  of 
Ito  basin.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  lime  stone  water,  in  its  utmost 
parity,  has  less  refiractive  powers  for  light  than  free  stone  water.  The 
ivater,  probaUyftom  the  presence  o£  the  sulphuret  of  lime,  is  slightly 
Aaoseous  to  die  taste. '  Beautiful  hammock  lands  rise  from  the  northern 
aedivity  of  this  basin.  It  was  the  site  of  the  English  fiictory  in  former 
days.  Here  resided  the  fiunous  Ambrister.  The  fiirce  which  throws 
op  this  vast  mass  of  waters  firom  its  subterranean  fountains,  may  be 
imagined,  when  we  see  this  pellucid  water  swelling  up  from  the  depths 
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AS  though  it  were  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water.  It  is  twelve  mileB  from 
St.  MaricSy  and  twenty  from  the  ocean.  Mickasucke  lake,  fifteen  miles 
nortfi-east  from  Tallahassee,  is  twelve  miles  long.  On  its  shores,  many 
of  the  old  Indian  fields  arc  covered  with  peach  trees.  Lake  Jackson, 
north-west  from  Tallahassee,  is  eight  miles  long,  and  three  •hroad.  The 
richest  lands  in  the  country  are  on  its  borders.  Lake  lanumy,  fourteen 
miles  north  of  Tallahassee,  is  eight  miles  long,  and  three  broad.  It  is 
noted  for  the  abundance  of  its  fish.  Old  Tallahassee  lake  is  near  the  seat 
of  government.  Chefixico^  old  town  was  on  its  south  shore.  Inundation 
lake  is  newly  formed  by  the  inundation  of  the  Chapola.  Though  deepj 
ihe  forests  are  still  standing  in  -it,  and  it  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  seven 
broad. 

The  Big  Spring,  of  Chapela  throws  out  a  considerable  river  from 
between  the  high  rocks  on  its  shores.  The  Chapola  river  is  almost 
wholly  formed  from  large  springs.  The  Big  Spring  of  Chactawhatdiee 
is  the  chief  source  of  that  river.  The  Waucissa  spring  dischaiges  a  very 
considerable  stream. 

SatMiges.  The  Seminoles  were  qnce  a  numerous  and  powerful  tribe^ 
as  were  also  the  Baton  Rouges,  or  Red  Sticks.  Their  numbers  were 
much  reduced  by  the  terrible,  but  deserved  chastisement  which  they 
received  during  the  late  war.  Numerous  small  tribes,  and  divisions  of 
tribes,  and  congregated  bodies  of  refiigees,  fmn  different  foreign  tribes^ 
are  dispersed  in  the  forests  and  savannas  of  this  country.  They  used 
to  find,  in  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  abundance  of 
fish  and  game,  a  superfluity  of  subsistence. 

The  Indians  of  this  region  are  an  alert,  active,  and  acetic  people; 
fond  of  war;  of  gay,  volatile,  and  joyous  dispositions,  and  the  merriest  d  , 
sav^es^  They  have  the  common  propensity  for  intoxicatioii  and  gam- 
bling. They  are  ^tive  and  expert  hunters;  and  by  the  sale  of  bear, 
deer,  panther,  and  wolf  skins,  horses  and  cattle,  bees  wax,  honey^ 
venison,  and  such  articles  generally  as  are  the  firuit  of  the  chase,  jthey 
proeuro  their  dothing>  and  such  things  as  are  called  f<Hr  by  their  habits 
(^lifo. 

OhU  DwisioM,  Since  the  cession  of  this  country  to  the  United  States, 
the  immigration  to  the  country  has  been  very  considerable.  The  ceunkiy 
has  been  divided  into  counties,  judicial  and  military  districts ;  and  all  the 
benefits  of  American  institutions  are  peaceably  diffused  over  its  whole 
nirfoce.  The  present  number  of  inhabitants  in  bbth  Floridas  is  34,725. 
Ti^ty  are  as  thorou^y  mixed  as  any  community  in  the  United  States, 
comprising  emigrants  fit>m  ail  foreign  countries,  and  from  every  Ameri- 
can state;  and  among  the  erodes,  there  are  all  possible  admizturee  of 
African  and  Indian  blood*    The  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
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are  yeiy  poor,  and  too  great  a  part  of  the  recent  immigrants  are  mereiy . 
adreatnrers.  The  greatei^number  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  lead  a  kind, 
of  pastoral  life,  and  subsist  by  rearing  cattle.  A  few  of  die  planters  are 
ofMitent,  and  have  good  houses  with  piazzas,  and  every  addition  that  .caa 
^uaily  be  devised  to  court  the  breeze.  They  live  a  solitary  life,  in  remolat 
forests  or  savannas.  But  abounding  in  fish,  cattle,  and  game,  they  have 
all  th^  necessaries  of  life  without  labor  or  difficulty ;  and  the  unbounded 
hospitality  winch  they  practise,  is  at  once  an  easy  and  delightful  virtue. 
Nodiing  can  be  more  grateful  to  the  summer  traveller,  oppressed  widi 
hunger,  thiist,  and  heat,  and  wearied  with  the  sad  uniformity  of  the  wide 
pine  foredts  and  savannas,  than  the  cordial,  though  rudQ  welcome,  the 
patriarchal  simplicity,  the  frank  hospitality,  and  the  surrender  of  time, 
slaves,  and  every  thing  tha(  the  house  affords,  to  his  comfort,  than  he 
receives  here..  Some  portions  of  this  region  have  internist  with  the 
thinking  traveller  from  another  circumstance.  The  many  mounds,  that 
axe  memorials  of  ages  and  races  forever  lost  to  tradition  and  history,  are 
here  mixed  with  the  melancholy  ruins  of  considerable  villages,  that  rise 
among  the  orange  groves,  and  manifest  that  there  was  once,  even  here,  a 
numerous  population  of  civilized  beings. 

The  amusements  of  the  people  are  a  compound  of  Spanish,  French, 
and  American  manners. 

Comparathe  advantages  of  immigratwn  to  Florida,  This  country 
was^  in  some  points  of  view,  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  necessary  to  the  rounding  and  completing  the  area  of  our 
sur&ce,  that  no  foreign  power  should  possess  a  territocy  surrounded  by 
our  own.  It  was  necessary  for  the  possession  of  its  harbors,  and  its  im- 
mense line  of  coast.  It  was  invaluable  for  its  inexhaustible  suppties  of 
ship  timber.  As  an  agiricultural  country,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  great 
part  of  it  ia  sterile.  The  level  pine  forest  lands  will  bring  one  or  two 
crops  of  com  without  manure;  and  will  probably  be  cultivated,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,,  with  indigo.  The  drier  lands  of  this  sort  are  admirable  for 
sweet  potatoes,  and  on  the  whole,  better,  with  the  requisite  cultivation 
and  manuring,  for  gardens,  than  soils  naturally  more  fertile.  There 
are  oonaiderahle  bodies  of  excellent  land  distributed  at  wide  intervals 
over  all  the  country.  But  a  small  proportion  of  these  are  what  are 
deoominated  first  rate.  Some  parts,  probably,  offer  equal  advantages 
£ar  die  cultivation  of  sugar,  with  the  sugar  lands  of  Louisiana.  Cochineal, 
it  is  supposed,  will  be  made  to  advantage,  and  it  may  be,  coffee.  It  offers 
superior  maritime  advantages  of  every  sort;  abounds  in  the  materials  of 
Bhi(^  building;  and  in  its  rich  and  inexhaustible  fisheries,  and  its  supply 
of  oysters  and  sea  fowl,  has  its  own  peculiar  advantages.  The  immi- 
grant  who  sought  to  enrich  himself  by  cultivation  alond,  would  probably 
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mtke  Ida  way  to  the  richer  soils  west  of  the  Mississippi.  But,  if  taken 
as  a  whoie^  it  is  more  sterile  than  die  country  along  the  Mississippi ;  it 
feekr  the  refrediing  ^^oolness  of  the  sea  breeze  and  the  trade  winds,  and 
it  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  more  healthy.  Nature  has  her  own  way  of  balanc- 
ing advaatAges  and  disadvantages,  over  the  globe ;  and  a  -Florida  planter 
finds  sofficient  reasons,  on  c<Hnparing  his  country  with  others,  to  be  satis- 
fied with  his  1<^.  ' 

Chief  Tbtnw.  St:  Augustine  is  the  chief  town  of  East  Florida,  and 
Ifae  moet  populous  in  the  country.  It  is  situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
thirty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  St.  Johns,  about  two  nules  within  the 
bar  q^posite  the  inlet,,  and  at  the  neck  of  a  peninsula,  in  north  latitude 
S0^45^  The  bars  at  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  have  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  water.  Hie  town  is  built  of  an  oblong  form,  divided  by  fiyur  streets 
that  cut  each  other  at  right  angles,  fortified  by  bastions,  and  surrounded 
by  a  ditch,  and  is  defended  by  a  castle  called  Fort  St.  John.  The  river 
St.  Maries  flows  through  the  harbor,  and  divides  the  town  from  the  island. 
The  streets  are  generally  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  permit  two  carriages 
to  pass  each  other.  To  balance  this  inccttivenience,  die  housed  have  a 
terrace  foundation,  which,  being  shaded,  renders  walking  in  the  sultry 
days  agreeable.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  a  free'  stone  peculiar 
to  the  country.  This  rock  is  obtained  from  the  adjacent  island,  and  is 
formed  of  concrete  sea  shellk  llie  external  walls  are  plastered,  and 
have  a  handsome  and  durable  appearance.  They  are  not  more  than  two 
stories  hig^,  with  thick  walls,  spacious  entries,  large  doors,  windows, 
and  balooniee,  and  commonly  a  large  and  beautifiil  garden  attached  to 
them. 

On  entering  tMs  ancient  looking  town  from  the  sea,  tibe  castle  of  Fort 
St  Mark  has  an  imposing  efi*ect  upon  the  eye.  It  is  a  fort  ftarty  feet 
faij^,  and  in  the  modem  style  of  military  architecture.  It  commands  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  is  of  a  regul^  quadrangular  form,  with  four 
bastions,  a  vride  ditch,  and  sixty  heavy  cannon,  and  is  capable  of  c<mtain- 
ing  <xie  thousand  men.  It  is  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  confiux  <^ 
Matanzas  creek  and  St.  Sebastian's,  and  forms  a  landscape  of  great 
picturesque  beauty,  with  its  interspersed  groves  of  orange  trees,  and 
flower  and  kitchen  gardens.  Although  the  soil  about  St.  Augustine  is  so 
sandy  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  sterile,  yet  it  is  far  from  being 
unproductive.  It  brings  two  crops  of  maize  in  a  year;  ai|d  garden  vege- 
taUes  grow  in  great  perfection.  The  orange  and  lemon  grow  as  if  they 
were  indigenous,  <^a  greater  size,  it  is  affirmed,,  than  in  Spain  or  Portu- 
gal. One  tree  has  been  found  to  produce  four  thousand  oranges.  THie 
harbor  would  be  one  of  the  best,  were  it  not  for  the  bar  at  its  entrance, 
'>¥hich  prevents  the  approach  of  large  vessels.    There  is  a  light  bouse  on 
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> 
tke  tflaiidy  and  eome  gardens,  and  <H»nge  and  date  trees.   From  this  island 

are  taken  the  stones  <^  which  the  town  is  built,  and  here  comm^ices  the 
iMXrthem  limit  of  that  renuurkable  quarry  of  stone  that  skirts  the  southern 
siiore  of.  Florida.  The  population  of  St.  Augustine  now  consists  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Near  Uiis  town  grows  the 
pahn  or  date  tree.  Its  branches  attract  notice  from  their  singular  beauty 
and  constant  rustling,  like  aspen  leares,  as  well  as  the  peculiarity  of  the 
under  branches,  which  serve  for'  ladders  by  which  to  ascend  the  tree. 
The  firuit,  in  form,  resembles  the  largest  acorn,  and  is  covered  with  a  thin, 
transparent,  yellowish  membrane,  containing  a  soft  sacharine  pulp,  of  a 
soDoewhat  vinous  flavor,  in  which  is  enclosed  an  oblcmg,  hard  kernel. 
When  ripe,  it  afibrds  an  agreeable  nourishment.  The  c^ve  has  alr^idy 
become  naturalized  to  the  soil.  Somie  have  asserted,  that  cocoa  trees 
would  succeed  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

Pensacola,  fifty  miles  from  Mobile,  is  the  capital  of  West  Florida.    It 
is  situated  oa  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  in  north  latitude  33^  83',  and  in 
kngitiide  10^  18'  from  Washington.     The  shore  isJow  and  sandy;  but 
the  town  is  built  on  a  gentle  ascent    It  is,  like  St.  Augustine,  built  in  an 
obkxng  form,  and  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length.    Small  vessels  only,  can  ^ 
oome  quite  to  the  town.    But  the  bay  affords  one  of  the  most  safe  and 
capacious  hazbors  in  all  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    It  has  been  selected  by  our  ^ 
govonun^it,  as  a  naval  station  and  depot,  for  which  its  harbor,  and  the 
advantage  ci  fine  ship  timber  in  the  neighborhood,  and  its  relative  posi- 
tion, admirably  fit  it.    A  stream  bf  fresh  water  runs  through  the  town, 
and  its  market  is  well  supplied  with  beef,  garden  vegetables,  and  fish.    \ 
Oystera,  turtles,  and  gophers  are  important  items 'in  the  supplies  of  food, 
and  eq)ecially  sea  fowls.    It  was  an  old  and  decaying  town  when  it  came 
nnder  the  American  government.     At  that  period  it  received  that  impulse 
of  increase  and  prosperity,  which  has  uniformly  been  the  result  of  OMning  .. 
under  the  American  government.    A  number  of  new  and  handsome  brick 
hooaes  were  built.    Numerous  adventurers  fiocked  to  the  place,  drawn 
thitfaer  by  its  natural  advantages  and  its  reputation  for  uncpomion  salu- 
brity.   In  the  fiital  autumn  of  1822,  the  yelloW^Ver  visited  this  place 
in  comnkm  with  many  other  towns  on  the  gulf.    Extreme  negligence  in 
die  police  of  the  town,  is  supposed  to  have  caused  it.    Ckmfidence  in  its 
ftncied  exemption  from  that  terrible  malady  was  destroyed,  and  it  again 
declined.    It  b,  unquestionably,  a  salubrious  position,  and  it  is  believed 
that  its  natural  advantages,  added  to  those  which  result  from  its  being  a 
naval  positicm,  will  restore  its  proper  degree  of  estimation  aiid  importance. 
Its  supplies  are  now  in  a  considerable  degree  from  New  Orleans,    Of 
coone,  it  is  a  place  ^(xiiething  more  expensive  than  that  city.    One  of 
its  inconveniences  is  a  very  sandy  position;  and  the  inhabitants  are  said 
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to  acquire  a  general  gait,  as  if  continually  walking  in  a  sand  that  gav9 
way  under  their  feet  At  present,  it  contains  a  very  respectable  society, 
though  the  aspect  of  tho  town  is  rather  unpleasant.  It  contains  nearly, 
three  thousand  inhabitants. 

St  Marks  is  an  inconsiderable  sea  port,  nine  miles  from  Tallahassee^ 
attd  is  the  nearest  navigable  point  to  that  place. 

Te^ahaseee  has  been  selected  as  the  seat  of  government  for  the  teni? 
tor3\of  Florida.  The  reascms  which  determined  the  governor  and  oom- 
niissioners  to  fix  on  this  place  as  the  metropolis,  were  its  central  position, 
fertility  of  soil,  and  the  reputation  it  had  acquired  among  the  Spanish 
and  Indians,  of  being  uncommonly  salubrious.  The  position  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  seat  of  government  in  1824.  It  was  divided  into  lots,.«nd' 
bM  in  1825.  Five  squares  have  been  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  public 
buildings.  The  precincts  of  the  town  encircle  a  beautiful  undulating 
country.  It  was  immediately  incorporated  as  a  city.  In  two  years 
from  the  first  building,  the  number  of  whites  and  blacks  were  supposed 
to  amount  to  800.  Some  respectable  houses  were  built,  but  the  principal 
part  <^  the  habitations  are  temporary  log  buildings.  The  forest  is  falling 
on  all  sides,  and  it  is  daily  acquiring  more  aiid  more  die  appearance  of 
a  town.  The  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  lots  was  24,000  dollars.  That 
i^m  was  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a  territorial  capitol.  The  ma« 
terials  for  building  are  good  and  abundant.  There  are  already  a  number 
of  stores,  taverns,  and  ehapa  of  all  the  customary  mechanics,  with  a  full 
proportion  of  lawyers  and  doctors,  and  200  houses.  A  printing  press 
has  been  established,  from  which  issues  the '  Florida  Intelligencer.^  The 
Florida  mahogany  that  grows  in  the  vicinity,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
brought  from  Honduras.  There  are  fine  situations  for  mill  seats  in  the 
vicmity,  and  great  scope  for  industry  and  enterprise  c^  every  sort.  Post 
roads  have  been  opened  to  Georgia,  St.  Marks,  St.  Augustine,  and  Pen- 
sacola;  and  bridges  and  ferries  so  established,  that  travelling  is  compara- 
tively safe  and  easy.  Immigrants  may  now  arrive  at  this  place  firom 
any  direction  without  being  obliged  to  sleep  out  of  a  house.  In  oaaBe- 
quence  of  the  sudden  Ihflux,  articles  at  first  were  very  high.  Yet  the 
neighborhood  abounds  in  game,  fish,  and  water  fowl.  Venison  and  wikl 
turiceys  are  constantly  offered  for  sale  by  the  Indians.  Trout  and  sun  fiedi 
are  taken  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  At  St.  Marks,  in  the  nei^boring 
tide  waters,  sheep^s  head  and  other  sea  fish,  and  oysters  abound.  The 
country  around  is  high  and  rolling.  This  place  is  only  three  miles  north 
of  the  elevated  chain  of  rolling  hills,  which,  for  a  great  distance,  bound 
the  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf.  Thence  to  the  sea,  the  land  is  low  and 
level,  and  abounds  in  the  long  leafed  pine.  There,  are  many  lakes  not 
&r  distant.    The  most  important  among  them  are  Bradford's  and  Jack- 
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M^s.  The  latter  is  a  clear  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  fifteen  mQea 
kmgf  and  one  and  a  half  wide.  This  lake  has  risen,  within  the  last  year, 
tax  0r  seven  feet.  It  must  have  had  a  subterranean  outlet,  which  seems 
now  partially  stopped.  It  was  but  a  small  and  shallow  pond  in  the  time 
of  General  Jackson^s  campaign.  The  soil  about  this  town  is  a  mixture 
c^loam,  sand,  and  clay.  The  growth  in  the  dry  grounds  is  oak,  hkkocyy 
and  pine.  But  wild  cherry,  gum,  ash,  dog  wood,  mahogany,  and  magnolia 
'  abound.  The  climate,  as  far  as  experience  goes,  is  very  healtiiy.  The 
(pommon  summer  elevation  of  the  mercury  is  not  high.  The  range  ia 
H>etween  86^  in  summer  and  249  in  winter.  The  heat  is  moderated  by 
*9-  sea  breeze.  The  dews  are  heavy.  Where  the  soil  is  sufficiently  rich^ 
the  climate  is  adapted  to  the  sugar  cane,  and  it  will  be  a  country  for  the 
growing  of  sugar.  Vessels  come  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Marks  in 
three  or  four  days.  The  remarkable  ^  big  spring^  of  the  river  Wakulla, 
is  twelve  miles  distant.  »      , 

When  the  contemplated  canal  shall  have  been  completed,  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  develq>ed,  few  places  present  more  attractions  to 
inmiigrants.    Quincy  €md  Magnolia  are  thriving  villages. 

lEtiary.  The  English  aver  that  Florida  was  discbvered  in  1407,  by 
Sebastian  Cabot.  In  1524,  the  first  effectual  setdement  was  made  in 
the  country.  In  1526,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  to  the  country  by 
Rimphilo  de  Narvaez,  with  400  men,  from  the  island  of  Cuba.  He  at* 
tempted  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  was  never  heard  of 
more.  In  1538,  the  country  was  entirely  subdued  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto, 
<me  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the  Spanish  service.  But  the  sietvages  were 
numerous,  fierce,  and  brave;  and  it  cost  the  Spanish  a  long  and  bloody 
struggle  before  they  were  able  to  establish  themselves  in  the  country* 
In  1564,  the  French  began  to  establish  themselves,  and  to  form  little 
aettlements  along  the  shore,  and  firom  the  facility  with  which  they  have 
always  gained  the  good  will  of  the  savages,  they  became  at  once  power- 
fel  and  tionblenome  to  the  Spaniards.  Their  settlements  were  seldom 
of  an  agricultural  character.  They  generally  took  part  with  the  natives, 
and  addieted  themselves  to  hunti]^.  The  Spanish  sent  a  fleet  agdinsi 
them,  and  destroyed  their  settl^nents.  In  1597,  the  French  made 
aevexe  reprisals,  demolishing  all  the  forts  erects  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
murdering  all  the  colonists  whom  they  found  in  the  country.  From  tJilo 
time,  the  French  neglected  their  establishments  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  Spanish  oonthioed,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  petty  establish*^ 
ments  here.  In  1586,  St.  Augustine  was  attacked  and  pillaged  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake.  In  1665,  it  was  entered  and  plundered  by  Captain 
Davis,  at  the  head  <^a  body  of  bucaneers.  In  1702,  Colonel  More,  at 
the  head  of  500  English  and  7()0  Indians,  marched  fiom  Ciprolina  to  the 
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walls  of  St;  Aiigustinoy  and  laid  close  si^e  to  it  for  three  months.  The 
Spaniards  having  sent  a  squadron  to  the  relief  of  the  garrisoB^  he  raised 
the  siege  and  made  a  precipitate  retreat.  When  the  British  established 
the  first  colony  in  Georgia,  in  1733,  the  Spaniards  became  apprehensive 
of  a  new  attack  upon  Florida,  and  not  without  reason,*  for  in  1740,  an 
expedition  was  fitted  out  against  St  Augustine,  by  Oglethorpe.  But  the 
Spanish  commander,  having  received  timely  notice  of  the  intended  attack^ 
nmde  such  additions  to  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  and  used  such  other  ' 
artificial  defences,  as  that  the  English  were  oxnpelled,  after  sustaining 
considerable  loss,  to  abandcHi  the  siege.  In  1763,  Florida  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  in  exchange  for  Havana.  She  received  Florida  as  an 
equivalent  for  that  very  important  acquisition.  By  the  encouragement 
which  the  government  gave  to  agriculture,  numbers  of  colonists  povired 
in  firom  every  part  of  the  British  islands,  and  from  all  the  countries  in 
Europe;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  the  most  prosperous  period  of 
the  country,  as  regarded  its  future  prospects.  In  the  year  1781,  while 
Great  Britain  was  exerting  all  her  powers  to  reduce  her  revolted  colonies, 
a  well  concerted  attack  by  the  Spaniards  re-conquered  the  country,  and 
brought  it  under  its  ancient  regime,  and  it  was'guaranteedtothem  by  the 
peace  of  1783.  It  remained  in  their  possession,  forming  one  of  the  three 
governments  which  composed  the  captain-generalship  of  the  island  of 
Cuba.  In  1810,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part/>f  West  Flcnda  which  wm 
ooaqMses  part  of  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  in  concert  with 
the  American  authorities,  renounced  the  government  of  Spain,  and  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  United  States.  The  revdution  was  effected 
without  bloodshed.  It  is  said  that  they  hesitated  about  the  propriety  of 
setting  up  an  independent  government,  and  that  they  sent  delegates  to 
our  government  to  treat  respecting  the  terms  of  reception.  The  country, 
so  seceding,  came  peaceaUy  under  our  government,  and  has  so  remained 
ever  since. 

We  know  little  of  the  interior  history  of  this  country,  while  under  the 
Spaaiah  regime.  St.  Augustine,  Pensacola,  and  St.  Marks  were  theoily 
places  of  uHich  in^rtance.  The  ooontry  supplied  Havana  with  cattle, 
and  horses,  and  furnished  an  occasioQal  retreat  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ihat 
city  during  the  sickly  season.  They  had  the  customary  Spanish  eaginefl 
ef  government,  a  priest,  acalaboEa,  a  commandant,  and  a  file  ef  soldienk 
History  redeems  but  little  firom  the  silence  of  such  a  government,  as  it 
respects  knowledge  of  the  character  and  deportment  of  the  officers,  or  the 
condition  of  the  people.  The  materials  of  such  annals,  if  any  e&ist,  are 
fai  the  archives  at  Havana.  Meantime,  our  government  had  heavy  and 
well  grounded  claims  on  the  Spanish  government,  £ar  spoliations  comnit- 
ted  oa  our  qpmmerce.    These  claims,  as  also  settling  definitely  the 
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tenttorid  line  of  Jtulsdietkm  betwe^  the  Unlt^ 
made  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Spanish  ceded  to  us  the  entire 
country.  The  treaty  was  made  a  law  in  1820;  and  it  then  became  a 
tenitary  of  the  United  States,  and  has  since  advanced  with  that  steady 
progrees  in  peculation  and  prosperity,  which  has  marked  every  country 
that  liafl  thus  been  added  to  our  government. 

It  is  supposed  there  are  seven  millions  of  acres  in  the  qoSee  region  of 
Florida;  eight  millions  of  sugar  land;  ^and  nine  millions  of  cotton  and 
jpraia  land;  making  twenty-four  million  acres  of  uttriEetaMo  hind. 
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LEN6TB9  ^0  miles.  Breadth,  160  miles;  oontaining  46ft00  squoro 
miles.  Between  90^  12'  and  35^  N.  latitude:  and  between  8^  and  11^ 
dfy  W.  longitude  from  Washington.  Bounded  north  by  Tennessee;  eait 
by  Geoigia;  south  by  Florida;  and  west  by  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

CIVIL  DIVISIONS. 

CoufUies.  Autauga,  Baldwin,  Blount,  Bibb,  Butler,  Clarke,  Conecuh, 
Covington,  Dallas,  Decatur,  Franklin,  Fayette,  Greene,  Henry,  Jackson, 
Jefferson,  Lauderdale,  Lawrence,  Limestone,  Lowndes,  Madison,  Maien- 
go,  Marion,  Mobile,  Monroe,  Moigan,  Montgomery,  Perry,  Pickens,  Pike, 
Shelby,  St  Clair,  Tuscaloosa,  Washington,  Wilcox,  and  Walker. 

PopidaiUm,  No  part  of  the  western  country  has  had  a  more  mpid 
increase  of  peculation  than  this  state.  In  1800,  that  portion  of  Mississ^i 
Territory  which  is  now  Alabama,  had  only  2,000  inhabitants.  In  1810, 
it  contained  10,000.  In  1820,  it  numbered  127,000.  By  the  census 
of  1830, 199,221  free  wUtesyiand  112,625  slaves.    Total,  311,846. 

This  state  rises  by  regular  belts  or  terraces  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  lower  belt  is  low,  level,  and  Sas  many  swamps  and  savannas,  and 
the  prevailing  timber  is  pine.  *I1ie  norAem  belt  is  pleasantly  undulating. 
Tennessee  valley,  though  a  deep  alluvial  country,  is  in  fiict  high  table 
land,  and  there  are  few  table  countries  which  excel  this  part  of  the  state 
in  fertility,  mildness  of  climate,  and  pleasantness  of  pontion.  This  valley, 
is  separated  frcm  that  of  the  Alabama  by  hills  of  such  lofty  and  precipi- 
tous character,  as  generally  to  merit  the  name  of  mountains.  Some  of 
diese  peaks  tower  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  golf.  One 
chain  runs  from  Ross,  on  Tennessee  river,  between  the  Coosa  and  Black 
Warrior,  giving  rise  to  the  head  waters  of  Cahawba.  Another  separates 
the  streams  of  the  gulf  from  those  that  fall  into  the  Tennessee.  Anodier 
range  divides  between  the  waters  of  the  Black  Warrior  and  Tombigbee. 
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tther».  The  Chatahochy  flefwiates  this  stale  ftom  Georgia,  and  not 
fiur  below  dio  Unutsof  that  state,  unites  with  FliiU  aver  to  fonn  the  Appa* 
lachicola  of  Florida.  The  Tennessee  curves  from  the  ncath-east^to  the 
•orth-west  comer  of  the  state,  near  its  noitiiem  line.  A  line  of  hills, 
with  a  curve  oerBesponding  with  that  of  the  Tennessee,  runs  at  a  distance 
ef  between  fifty  and  eighty  miles  from  that  river,  giving  rise  to  numerous 
fltreams  that  flow  from  one  declivity  north  to  the  Tennessee,  and  from 
liie  other  south,  to  the  waters  of  the  Alabama  and  Tomlugbee.  Into 
Tennessee  flow  Watts^  river,  Turkey  creek,  Pq>lar  creek,  Oocochapa, 
•nd  many  smaller  streams.  These  rivers  reach  the  Tennessee  either  at 
the  Muscle  Shoals,  or  near  them.  It  ia  proposed  to  unite  die  waters  of 
liie  Tennessee  with  the  uf^r  waters  of  the  Tombigbee  by  a  canal,  which 
shall  cross  Bear  creek,  of  die  Tennessee,  and  the  line  of  hills  that  sepa- 
rates the  waters  of  that  river  from  those  of  Tombigbee,  and  unite  the 
canal  with  an  upper  and  beatable  branch  of  that  river. 

Mobile  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Alabama  and  Tombigbee, 
and  is  so  called  up  to  the  point  where  these  rivers  unite  at  Fott  Minrnis. 
It  enters  Mofaileiiay  by  two  mouths.  The  Alabama  is  die  eastern  branch 
of  the  Mobile,  and  is  itself  formed  from  the  junction  of  tfie  Coosa  and 
Tallapoosa  rivers.  The  Tallapoosa  rises  in  the  Alleghany  ridges  in 
Gecigia,  where  it  is  called  Occafusky,  and  receives  a  number  of  tribu- 
taries in  the  Indian  country.  It  passes  over  considerable  falls  before  it 
gives  its  watem  to  the  Alabama,  The  Tallapoosa  rises  in  the  same 
ridges,  and  pursues  a  somewhat  longer  course  to  the  south-west.  Both 
are  rapid  streams,  run  through  the  Creek  country,  and  arc  not  boatable 
to  any  considerable  distance  above  their  juncticm.  From  this  juncti<m 
llie  AkhMim  receives  a  numl:fer  of  small  streams  from  the  oast,  bends 
tpwaidfirthe  west  and  receives  the  Cahawba.  It  is  navigable  by  sea  vessels 
to  Fort  Claiborne.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  rivers  of  the  southemp  country, 
and  navigable  for  steam  boats  of  the  largest  class  for  a  great  distance. 
A  number  ply  omstandy  on  it.  They  tran^x>rt  130,000  bales  of  cotton 
to  Mobile.  When  the  tide  of  the  kmds  of  the  Creek  Indians  shall  have 
become  vested  in  the  United  States,  and  the  beautiful  country  on  the  hoad 
waters  of  this  river  setded  l^  whites,  it  is  probable  that  Montgomery, 
mtoated  imdway  between  Mobile  and  the  hi^est  points  of  steam  naviga- 
tion on  this  river,  will  become  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
state.  The- T<«nbigbee  rises  in  the  ridges  that  separate  between  its 
waters  and  those  of  the  Tennessee,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  state;  and 
receives  some  of  its  western  branches  from  a  range  that  diverges  from 
tiie  Tennessee  hills,  and  runs  south  alcmg  the  middle  of  the  state  of 
HisBisBippi.  It  receives,  in  its  progress,  many  considerable  streams 
from  the  state  of  Mississippi  on  the  west.    It  meanders  through  the  Indian 
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umaSoefy  and  a  tract  piirebased  by  Frmich  iianiigFants.  Eighty  nriles 
aboTd  St.  Stephen's,  it  b  swelled  by  the  aocesskm  of  the  Black  Warrior, 
Id  which  place  small  sea  vessels  ascend.  In  moderate  stages  <tf  the  water, 
it  a£R)rds  steam  boat  navigation  to  Tusdaloosa.  Both  these  rivers  are 
extremely  favorable  to  boat  navigation;  and  during  the  higher  stages  of 
water^  a  number  of  steam  boats  are  constantly  moving  through  the  darii 
forests  an&  rich  alluvions  of  these  fine  rivers.  Yellow,  Chactaw,  and  Pea 
rivers  rise  in  this  state  and  pass  into  Florida,  as  does  also  the  Conecuh, 
a  considerable  river  that  rises  in  the  interior  and  finds  its  way  to  the  sea 
through  (hat  country.  The  Tensa  is  a  branch  or  enlargement  of  MdHle 
river,  before  it  enters  Mobile  bay.  The  Perdido  s^mrates  this  state  from 
Florida,  as  the  Pascagoula  on  the  west  does  from  the  state  ^  MississipiM. 
Escambia  rises  near  Fort  Claibome,  and  running  a  southwardly  course, 
unites  with  the  Cronecuh,  and  forms  Escambia  bay  above  Pensacdbu 

Tace  of  ike  Country,  SoU^  Sfc.  The  following  was  considered  by  the 
{Kuchasbg  immigtante,  a  rery  aocuiate  ai>d  faithful  general  delineatkn 
of  the  qualities  of  the  soil.  It  is  chiefly  extracted  fxom  the  published 
accounts  of  the  United  States'  surveyor  in  that  district;  and  has  the 
advantage  of  having  been  the  result  of  actual  inspection.  The  general 
shape  of  the  state  is  that  of  a  well  defined  paraleUogram.  The  only 
undefined  line  is  the  southern  one.  From  this  line  another  parallelogram 
is  formed,  eictending  between  Florida  and  the  state  of  Mississippi.  It 
includes  Mobile  bay.  This  was  oace  part  of  West  Florida,  and  was 
necessary  to  this  state,  to  enable  it  to  communicate  with  tl09  gulf  of 
Mexico.  Except  the  alluvions  on  Mobile  river,  the  soil  is  generally  a 
pine  barren.  In  Mobile  bay  are  the  islands  Dauphin,  Massacre,  and 
Petit  Boia.  Mobile  bay  is  a  deep  and  commodious  entrance  into  the 
interior.  Dauphin  island  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  five  miles  in 
length.  The  ship  channel  is  between  Dauphin  island  and  Mobile  point. 
There  is  another  pass,  called  Pass  au  Heron,  which  has  but  six  feet  water 
over  its  bar.  Taking  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  northern  parts,  near  Ten- 
nessee, are  generally  hilly  and  precipitous.  At  the  northern  commence- 
ment of  this  belt,  it  is  mountainous,  and  a  continuation  of  the  Alleghany 
hills.  The  central  interior  region  is  generally  waving  hills.  As  we 
approach  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  Florida,  die  swamps  are  for  the 
most  part  timbered  with  cypress  and  gum  trees,  and  some  loblolly  pines ; 
and  the  uplands  with  long  leafed  pine.  These  pine  swells  and  levels 
have  a  very  thin  soil ;  but  generally  having  a  substratum  of  clay,  omtain 
within  themselves  a  principle  of  fertility,  which,  idien  cultivation  shall 
be  advanced  and  peculation  sufficiently  compact,  will  not  fiiil  to  be  called 
fisth.  At  present  they  bear,,  without  manuring,  two  or  three  crops  of 
maize,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  small  cotton.    But  in  the  present  order 
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ijiiiuDgBj  while  there  are  Bufiicient  extents  of  rich  lands,  the  pine  barrens 
will  be  held  in  little  estimation;  and  they  probably  include  more  than 
one  half  the  sur&ce  of  the  state.  Among  the  pine  woods,  grows  rank 
grass,  ffamishing  fine  and  inexhaustible  summer  range.  The  alluvions 
on  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  are  generally  wide,  and  for  the  most 
part,  first  rate  lands.  Some  affirm  that  they  are  equal  to  the  lands  on  the 
Mississippi.  When  these  lands  came  into  the  market  in  the  land  office, 
the  rash  and  grasping  spuit  of  land  speculation  raised  them  to  an  inoidi- 
nate  price,  which  proved,  in  many  instances,  ruinous  to  the  purchasers. 
In  some  cases,  these  lands,  in  a  state  of  nature,  sold  as  high  as  fijfty  dollars 
an  acre.  The  alluvial  soils  on  the  margins  of  the  streams,  generally  are 
fertile  and  productive.  The  hammock  lands  rank  at  the  head  of  the 
seoond  rate  lands,  and  their  fertility  is  of  long  duration.  They  consti- 
tute an  intermediate  belt  between  the  J)ottoms  and  pine  ridges.  They 
generally  have  a  slope  like  a  glacis.  In  the  first  rate  lands,  no  pines  are 
to  be  seen.  In  second  rate  lands,  pines  are  intermixed  with  dog  wood, 
hickoTy,  and  oak.  Wherever  the  high  table  grounds  are  seen  covered* 
with  <Aks,  dog  wood  trees,  and  the  pawpaw  intermixed,  the  soil  is  surd 
to  be  fine.  Tlie  French  immigrants  are  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  the 
slopes  and  hammocks  of  this  state  would  afibrd  eligible  soils  and  situa- 
tions for  vineyards.  It  will  be  an  omen  for  good  for  the  country  in  gen- 
eral, and  for  this  state  in  particular,  if  they  prosper  in  attempting  to  rear 
the  vine  and  the  olive.  Experience  has  abundantly  demonstrated  that 
the  great  bulk  of  American  farmers  are  little  disposed  to  speculative 
agriculture.  Thej  prefer  to  fix  their  attention  upon  com,  cotton,  tobac- 
co, beef,  and  pork.  Along  the  southern  limits  of  the  state,  the  soil  is 
thin,  and  the  unvarying  verdure  of  the  pine,  tires  by  its  uniformity.  On 
the  head  waters  of  the  Escambia  and  Conecuh,  the  soil  and  climate  are 
fiivorable  to  the  sugar  cane ;  and  here  are  seen  those  groves  of  orange 
trees  of  which  travellers  have  spoken  with  so  much  delight,  affirming 
them  to  be  indigenous.  They  were,  beyond  question,  the  growth  of 
seeds  scattered  from  orange  groves  originally  cultivated  by  Spaniards  in 
Florida. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  the  state,  as  wo  approach  Florida,  the  swamps 
become  more  and  more  extensive.  Cypress  lands  are  abundant.  On 
the  alluvial  grounds  which  are  not  inundated,  is  large  and  rank  cane. 
Below  the  Tombigbee,  the  river  is  'apt  to  inundate  the  bottoms  and 
swamps,  and  the  mosquitos  are  excessively  annoying.  As  we  ascend 
into  the  central  parts  of  the  state,  the  lands  become  high  and  broken,  and 
pine  is  less  frequent.  Oak,  hickory,  and-  poplar  are  iJiere  the  prevailing 
growth. 

The  most  extensive  bodies  of  good  land,  aiid  diose  which  are  at  present 
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xnoBt  pc^ulovA,  are  between  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee,   the  hattotna 
oftfae  Talls^>oosa  and  the  Kack  Warrior.    P&ssing  over  the  ridge  that 
separates  the  waters  of  the  Conecuh  from  those  of  the  Alabama,  thare  ia 
an  extensive  body  of  rich  land.    On  the  head  waters  of  Umo  Stone 
ereek,  there  is  also  a  fine  body  of  land.    A  considerable  distance  above 
liie  junction  of  the  Gooea  and  Tallapoosa,  there  is  a  country  cf£ne  swells 
ofland,  watered  with  firequent  springs  of  pure  water.    Hie  land  is  beavily 
timbered  with  those*  kinds  of  trees  that  indicate  a  rich  edl.    It  is  iohabiCed 
by  the  Creek  Indiaiis. 

Character  of  the  Populati4m.  This  state  was  originally  a  part  of  the 
Mississippi  territory.  It  has  acquired  population  with  gr^t  rapidilyy 
end  already  &r  exceeds  in  numbers  the  state  from  which  it  was  taken. 
Few  states  have  had  so  great  an  increase.  This  was  owing  in  pait  to 
its  contiguity  to  Georgia,  and  it^proximity  to  the  Carolinas;  and  its  bar- 
ing fresh  and  fertile  lands,  and  yet  being  in  other  respects,  as  regards  soil, 
climate,  and  situation,  very  similar  to  those  states,    finmigrants  from  the 

•hmd  of  pine  and  cypress  forests,  love  tp  see  these  trees  in  the  new  regions 
ft>  which  they  transplant  themselves.    Public  opinion  had  estimated  this 
country  as  more  than  commonly  healthy  for  its  climate.    That  part  of  it 
lying  south  of  the  Tennessee  ridge,  has  great  facilities  of  communication 
with  the  sea.    The  southern  planters  (»t}inarily  do  not  covet  a  country 
which  admits  a  very  dense  population.  *  They  love  space  in  which  to 
move  themselves.    They  prefer  those  extensive  pine  barrens  in  which 
there  is  such  inaadiaufltible  range  for  cattle,  and  which  will  not,  for  a  long 
time,  admit  a  dense  population.    At  the  same  time,  they  desire  at  inter- 
vals, rich  alluvial  soils  of  thick  cane  brake,  the  proper  soil  foe  cotton. 
Alabama  furnished  them,  in  these  respects,  all  they  could  wish.    It  was 
much  healthier  than  the  maritime  parts  of  the  Carolinas ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  had  a  soil  better  adkipted  to  cotton.    This  may  account  for  the  great 
immigration  from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  for  that  surprising 
increase  in  the  population,  which  we  have  already  n($ted  in  the  table  of 
civil  divisions. 

The  people  in  tfab  state  have  a  general  character  for  order,  quietness, 
a  regard  for  religion,  schools,  and  social  and  moral  institutions,  more 
decided  than  could  have  been  expected,  taking  into  view  the  recent 
origin  of  the  state.  They  speak  and  think  of  themselves,  in  reference 
to  the  states  further  south  and  west,  with  no  small  degree  of  assumption 

-  in  the  comparison.  There  are  many  opulent  planters,  with  large  num- 
bers of  Blaves;  and  |hey  possess  the  characteristic  hospitality  of  these 
people  every  where.  They  have  not  formed  a  character  as  a  stale. 
They  have  few  religious,  literary,  or  other  institutions.  But  they  are 
developing  a,  character  which  will  lead  to  respectable  and  numerous 
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ibmiirtioD8  oi  thk  idnd.  Travellefs  have  been  ikvonibly  impreflaei 
w^  tbe  charactoristies  of  hospitality,  quietnese,  and  good  order,  which 
(hey  generaiiy  witnessed.  The  people  begin  to  be  alive  lo  the  vital 
inlerefits  of  eobooh  and  education.  The  usual  appropriations  of  lands 
Cor  .eoUc^es  and  schools,  have  been  made  by  eongrees  for  this  state. 
From  the  cc»nparatively  high  price  d  lands,  these  af^ropriations  musl 
ultuDalely  oonslitiite  a  respectable  fond. 

fiSemtnarief.  Alabama  ccmtains  three  colleges:  the  Oatholio  coUegd 
near  Mobile,  &e  Methodist  college  at  Lagrange^  arespectable  insUtutiony 
and  Alabama  odkge  at  Tusealoosa.  This  last  is  an  aii^>ly  endowed 
iaatittttkii.  One  of  the  buildiiigs  is  magnificent.  Great  exertions  hare 
been  made  to  purchase  a  reqiectable  library  and  pluloeophical  appanctos, 
and  in  points  professorships  and  other  i^pointmei^,  lo  place  k  on  a 
footing  with  the  mott  respectable  institutions  of  the  kind^ 

Cttmate.  The  elimate  of  this  state,  taken  together^  ia  fiivorahle  to 
heahh,  compared  with  the  southern  country  generally  in  the  same  paral- 
lels. The  lower  part  of  it  is  constantly  fanned,  dudng  the  summer  heats, 
hy  the  trade  wind  breezes.  There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  such  i^ 
season  as  winter,  and  yetthe  summers  are  not  hotter  than  they  are  maw^ 
degrees  more  to  the  northa  The  duration  of  the  summer  heats  is  indeed 
debilitating,  and  the  direct  ra3^  of  the  summer's  sun,  oppressive.  But 
ateaogvrs  fitm  tbe  north,  in  the  diade  and  in  the  current  of  air,  sekkxq 
aoflfar  from  the  heat«  In  thenortherii  parts  of  the  state,  still  waters  ofteq 
fieese.  In  the  southern  parts,  they  seldom  see  diuch  snow  or  ice.  Oattie 
require  no  shdter  during  the  winter.    Maize  is  planted  eaily  in  Mufch^ 

In  the  Slst  degree  of  latitude,  the  thermometer  stands  in  spring  water 
at  00^,  which  is  nearly  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  A  series  tif 
tfaermoDietrieal  operations  for  a  year,  give  the  following  result  Th4 
waimest  partof  the  wanhest  day  in  April  gave  82P,  Mean  heat  <^  July 
oi  the  same  year,  66^.  C!oldest  day  in  January,  54?.  Coldest  day  ii| 
February,  48°.  Wannest  day  i^  March,  85°,  ^ame  year  the  trees  in  the 
swamps,  where  rotation  is  most  tardy,  were  in  full  leaftheSdof  April| 
peach  falosBoms  gone«  April  12th,  peas  in  pod;  peaches  of  the  size  of  a 
hazleimti  fig  trees  in  leaf.  Green  p^as  at  table  May  3d;  strawberrie^i 
ripe.  May  IWiy  mulberries,  dewberries,  and  whortleberries  ripe.  May 
lMi,«UGurabeis  in  perfection.    June  29th,  roasting  cgm  at  table. 

DUeaaa.  In  point  of  healthy  this  dimate  takes  its  character  fironi 
situation  and  kical  circumstances.  The  prevailing  diseases  of  the  code» 
DMitlis  are  these  of  the  class  tamed  cachexy.  The  diseases  of  the  wara^ 
mottths  are  generally  bilious.  Where  the  powerfol  southern  sun  brings 
the  ^wamp  miaam  into  action,  diseases  follow  of  course,  and  none  bfut 
i|  and  thosQ  aoclimated,  can  safely  reside  in  the  *k>w  gnmnds  o« 
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the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  near  the  inundated  swamps.  The  jMofW 
fever  had^seldom  been  seen,  except  in  Mobile.  In  the  bi^  land  regions^ 
far  fn»n  swamps,  creeks,  and  stagnant  waters,  in  the  districts  of  hills, 
springs,  and  pine  forests,  the  country  may  be  pronounced  salubrious,  and 
the  planters  from  the  sickly  country  generally  retire  to  such  places  to 
spend  the  summer. 

Emphyment  of  the  People,  Cotton  is  the  grand  st^>le  of  Alabama. 
The  growing  of  this  article  has  increased  in  diis  state  in  a  ratio  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  population.  Among  the  cotton  raising  states, 
this  now  takes  a  very  hi^  rank.  Sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco  are  also  cul- 
tivated. Many  of  the  people  about  Mobile  are  shepherds,  and  have 
droves  of  cattle,  numbering  from  500  to  1,000.  Swine  are  raised  with 
great  ease,  where  they  can  be  guarded  from  their  enemies,  wolves,  pan- 
thers, and  aligators.  The  small  breed  of  Indian  horses,  or  Spanish 
tackles,  as  they  are  called,  are  ugly,  but  hardy  and  strong,  and  are  better 
than  the  handsomer  horses  for  service.  The  country  trade  of  the  lower 
part  of  AJabema  is  to  Mobile,  Blakely,  and  Pensacola.  Considerable 
amounts  of  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  lumber  are  exported.  *The  cotton 
used  to  be  cairied  to  New  Orleans.  Mobile  has  become  a  port  of  great 
export  for  cotton.  This  oountiy,  so  near  Havana,  has  great  advantages 
for  navigation.  Sea  vessels  proceed  up  the  Alabama  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  northern  parts  of  Alabama,  situated  in  the  Tennessee 
valley,  are  compelled  to  sepd  their  produce  by  a  very  circaitoos  route, 
down  the  Tennessee^  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi,  where  it  arrives  ailer 
a  passageof  1,600  nules.  At  starting,  it  cannot  be  more  than  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  gulf.  There  is  little  hazard  in  asserting  that  the 
intelligent  Ind  opulent  people  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Tennessee,  will  canal  the  ridges  that  rise  between  them  and  the  waters 
of  the  Alabama,  and  will  unite  themselves  with  the  gulf  by  that  fine 
river. 

Chief  Towns,  Mobile  is  the  only  to^^n  of  any  great  inqx>rtanceln 
the  lower  part  of  the  state.  It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Mobile  bay,  on  an 
elevated  plain,  in  latitude  30°  40'.  It  is  situated  considerably  above  the 
overflow  of  the  river,  i^  a  dry  and  pleasant  situation.  Access  to  it  is 
rendered  somewhat  diflScult  to  vessels  by  a  swampy  island  opposite  the 
town.  But  when  qpioe  they  have  entered,  they  are  perfectly  secure  from 
winds,  stotmBy  and  enemies,  and  can  come  directly  to  the  town.  It  has 
swampy  lands  and  stagnant  waters  back  of  it,  and  near  it  a  sterile 
country  of  pine  woods.  From  these  causes,  though  it  had  been  one  of 
the  earliest  settled  towns  in  the  country,  it  never  became,  under  the 
Spanish  and  French  regime,  more  than  a  military  post.  Under  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  it  has  received  a  new  inqpulse  of  pros- 
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perity.    But  a  few  years  since,  little  cotton  was  raised  in  the  whole 
oountcy  connected  with  Mobile,  and  none  was  exported  directly  from 
this  place.    It  is  now  a  great  shipping  port  for  cotton,  and  a  lai^  num- 
ber of  square  rigged  vessels  take  their  freight  fnm  this  City.    There  iff 
no  other  port,  perhaps,  in  the  United  States,  of  the  same  size,  that  has  so 
large  an  amount  of  export.    After  New  Orleans  and  Charieston,  it  is  the 
largest  cotton  port  in  the  country.    It  is  enlivened,  too,  by  the  coming 
and  departing  of  many  steam  boats  that  ply  on  the  noble  river  above  the 
ciCy.    In  addition  to  the  great  number  of  packet  6cho(^ers  that  sail 
between  tins  place  and  New  Orleans,  some  by  the  lake,  and  Bcxoe  by 
the  Mississippi,  there  is  now  a  steam  boat  communication  between  the 
t^ro  cities,  by  the  way  of  lake  Ponchartrain.    Of  course,  except  during 
tlie  sickly  months,  it  is  a  place  c£  great  activity  and  business.    Chiefly 
destroy^  not  long  since  by  a  destructive  fire,  it  has  been  rapidly  and 
liandsnnely  rebuilt  of  brick.    It  contains  2,000  free  whites,  and  l^bOO 
slaves  and  free  blacks :  total,  3,500.    The  public  buildings  are  a  court 
house  end  a  jail,  four  chtux^hes,  one  for  Roman  Catholics,  one  for  E^isco- 
pafians,  one  for  Presbyterians,  and  one  for  Methodists.     A  Roman  Cath- 
olic college  is  erecting  at  Spring  HUl,  six  miles  frcmi  the  city.    It  exported, 
1831, 110/)00  bags  of  cotton.    It  has  the  disadvantage  of  a  shallow 
haibor,  which  is  moreover  growing  shallower  by  the  sand  deposited  by 
the  riteis.    The  most  fatal  impediment  to  the  advancement  cf  this  town, 
18  its  acknowledged  character  for  sickness.    Advantage  has  been  taken 
of  this  cixcamfltanee,  to  commence  the  town  of  Blakely,  on  the  eastern 
and  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  and  at  ten  miles  distance.    The  Bite  is  firee 
fiood  contiguous  swamps.    It  stands  on  die  Tonsa,  the  largest  branch  of 
tile  Mobile^  which  yields  deeper  water,  and  has  a  harbor  of  easier  access 
tliui  Mobile.    The  situation  is  open,  high,  and  dry,  and  it  has  cod  and 
limpid  springs  of  water,  and  superior  advantages  of  communication  with 
the  country  by  good  roads.    It  has  improved  considerably,  and  its  founders 
were  sanguine  that  it  would  speedily  eclip«e  Alobile.    But  that  ancient 
town  had,  what  is  called  in  the  west  country  phrase,  ^  the  start,^  and  sus- 
tains its  pre-eminence  as  a  commercial  depot,  notwithstanding  its  frequent 
and  destmctive  ravages  from  yellow  fev.er  and  fires.    Mobile  is  1,083 
miles  from  Washington,  and  226  S!  from  Tuscaloosa. 

St.  Stephens  is  <m  the  Tombigbee,  120  miles  froih  Mobile,  and  at  the 
head  of  schooner  navigation.  It  is  a  c<Misideiable  villttge,  with  stone 
boases;  but  notwithstanding  a  favorable  position  in  the  midst  of  a  ilbe 
country,  wears  the  aspect  of  decay. 

Cahawba  has  been,  until  recently,  the  political  metropolis,  and  is  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  the  Cahawba  with  the  Alabama.  Coun^  courts 
axe  held  here,  and  an  office  for  the  sale  of  public  lands.    Thexiicum- 
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stance  of  its  having  been  the  mctn^Kilis,  gave  it  a  rapid  growth.  ,  It 
acoofiiderable  number  of  handsome  buildings,  intermixed,  acoordii^  fo 
the  common  fashion  of  new  towns,  with  a  great  many  tonporaxy  k^ 
bidldinge.  Florida,  Claiborne,  Dumfries,  Jackson,  Cofieeville,  Deiai^K>* 
lis,  and  Columbia  are  incipient,  and  some  of  them,  thrivdng  villages. 

Tuscaloosa,  at  the  &Us  of  the  Black  Warrior,  is  permanently  fixed  aa 
the  political  metropolis,  and  is  a  town  of  rapid  growth.  Its  situation^ 
500  miles  from  Mobile,  is  elevated,  level,  and  beautiful.  It  cootaioa 
2^000  inhabitants.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick,  and  faajidsome.. 
The  public  buildings  are  a  superb  state  house,  a  court  house  and  jail, 
four  churches,  one  for  Presbyterians,  one  for  EpiscopaUaaa,  one  Sx 
Baptists,  and  one  for  Methodists.  This  town  is  the  seat  of  the  new  aad 
handsome  buildings  of  Alabama  college.  Beautiful  stone  for  buildiqgs  i# 
found  in  the  vicinity,  and  mineral  coal  of  the  best  quality  abounds  in  the 
bants  of  the  Black  Wairior.  Salt  works  from  water  recently  disooveied 
are  in  successful  op^rati<Mi.    Tuscaloosa  is  8d8  nuies  from  WasbingfaNK 

MonC^gomery,  the  shire  town  of  the  county  of  that  name,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  westlmnk  of  the  Alabama,  opposite  the  Big  J^nd^  200. 
miles  east  of  Mobile,  and  the  same  distance  west  oi  Milledgeviile  ib, 
Geogrgia.  The  public  buildings  are  a  court  house  and  jail,  one  chmrch 
for  Pcesbytermns,  and  one  for  Methodists,  and  a  theatre*  it  contuiiia 
800  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  soil,  rapidly  settling  W)tb 
rich  planters,  chiefly  from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  pKomiaee  to 
become  aplfice  of  much  commercial  in^rtanoe.  Washington)  8eb)9i^ 
and  Ciaib(»me,  and  other  towns  on  the  Alabuina,  ave  inconsid^nibie  rH' 
lages.  Thirty  miles  higher,  on  the  same  river,  is  KelleysviUe,  a  thrivii^ 
village.  Eagleville  is  princqially  inhabited  by  French  emigiaaitB,  wh» 
oslculated  to  cultivate  the  dive  and  the  vine.  Mostgonery.is  860inMes 
from  Washington,  and  1 19  from  Tuscaloosa. 

The  beaiutiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Tennessee  has  a  very  difiEupent 
oonf(«matkm,  as  Ifae  river  communicates  by  a  long  and  ciicuitous  route  with 
the  Mississippi  and  New  Orieans.  This  valley  has  a  nundKur  of  laijfs 
and  flourishing  villages  of  its  own.  Tlie  largest  of  these  is  Huntsvill^ 
a  handsome  and  thriving  town,,  situated  ten  or  fifteen  miles  north  of  tb* 
Tennessee,  and  fifly  from  the  Muscle  Shoals*  The  coontry  ahaat  itia 
extremely  fertile.  It  is  principally  built  of  brkky  with  eone  epacfewa 
and  very  handspme  fauMngs,  a  Presbyterian  choith^  a  Baptist  and  tiw» 
MAhodist  places  of  worship,  a  handsome  oouit  hcnise,  and  other;  pwMic 
buildings.  One  of  those  large  and  beautifiil  springs  that  are  so  j^nmnntim 
in  lliis  region,  furnishes  the  town  with  water  fay  machinery  put  ]a>notx»i 
by  its  own  current. 

FloBonoe  is  the  Jiext  town  in  point  of  size,  and  in  a  oommorcial  vfow^ 
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HRire  iiiqx>rtant  than  the  other.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
IVanessee,  at  ^  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals.  When  the  river  is  in  a 
good  stage  of  water,  steam  boats  of  the  largest  size  can  come  up  to  this 
filace.  It  has  in  this  way  a  great  and  increasing  intercourse  with  New 
Orleifiis.  It  has  about  1,400  inhabitants,  a  very  handsome  court  house, 
and  a  hotel  in  city  style.    It  has  also  a  Presbyterian  church. 

Tuscombia  is  the  next  place  in  size  and  importance.  It  is  situated 
en  the  south  side  of  the  river  near  a  mile  ^m  its  banks,  and  five  miles 
tcoBi  Florence.  It  has  several  handsome  buildings,  and  1,000  inhabi- 
Iant8»    Russelville  is  also  a  new  town  of  some  importance. 

A  considerable  degree  of  munificence  has  been  manifested  by  the 
people  of  this  state  in  their  appropriations  for  schools,  roads^  bridges, 
canals,  and  other  works  of  public  utility.  An  appropriation  of  5  per  cent. 
<if  the  net  proceeds  of  all  the  public  lands  in  the  state  has  been  provided 
for  these  objects.  A  rail  road  has  been  commenced  at  Tusemnbia, 
which  is  intended  to  connect  with  some  point  of  the  Tennessee  above 
Muscle.  Shoals;  and  a  convention  recently  called  to  deliberate  upon 
interwl  improvem^its-expedient  for  the  state,  have  recommended  a  ra\l 
road  or  canal  communication  between  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  and 
the  navigable  waters  of  North  Carolina.  General'  Jackson^s  military 
road  between  laktf^Ponchartrain  and  Florence  in  this  state,  runs  almost 
in  a  right  line  330  miles.  If  fully  completed  and  kept  in  good  repair,  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  national  utility.  There  are  two  or  three  canals 
in  eont^iqdlation.  There  is  no  point  where  one  seems  to  be  more  called 
fttr^  than  between  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 

Ctnmiy  Towns.  Washington,  Centreville,  Bluntsv^e,  Greenville^ 
daiksviUe^  Sparta,  Fayette,  Erie,  Columbia,  Bellfonte,  £9kton,  Moulton, 
AAens,  Lowndes,  Linden,  Pikeville,  S(»nervi]le,  Pickensville,  Pike, 
Ashville,  Shelbyville,.  Walker,  Washington,  Canton. 

Cang^tutioti  and  LatDs^  They  have  the  common  features  of  those  of 
Ae  other  states.  The  legislative  body  is  styled  ^the  Assembly.'  The 
'senaton  are  elected  for  a  triennial,  and  the  representatives  for  an  annual 
term.  The  governor  serves  two  years,  and  is  eligible  only  four  years 
out  of  six.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  and  circuit  court,  together 
with  ssboidinate  courts  appointed  by  the  legislature.  The  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  legislature,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviox* 
All  persons  over  twenty-one  years  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are 
electors. 
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This  state  is  not  far  from  300  miles  in  average  length,  and  160  in 
average  breadth.  Between  30°  and  34^  N.  latitude;  and  11°  and  14^ 
W.  longitude  from  Washington.  It  contains  28,000,000  acres.  Bounded 
on  the  north  by  Tennessee ;  east  by  Alabcgna;  south  by  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  Louisiana;  west  by  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi. 

CIVIS  DIVIBIOKS.  » 

'Names  of  the  Counties.  Adams,  Natchez,  city^  Amite,  Claiborne, 
Copiah,  Covington,  Franklin,  Greene,  Hancock,  Hinds,  Jackson,  Jeffer- 
son, JoneS)  Lawrence,  Lowndes,  Madison,  Marion,  Monroe,  Perry,  Pike, 
Rankin,  Simpson,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Wilkinson,  Yazoo. 

PopcfZoHon.    Free  whites,  42,176.    Slaves,  32,814.    Total,  74,990. 

Faoe  of  the  XJomUry.  There  are  a  number  of  distinct  ranges  of  hills 
c^  moderate  elevation  in  this  state,  beside  a  singular  succe6si<m  of  emir 
nences  that  show  conspicuously  in  descending  the  Mississippi.  Some  of 
the  bases  of  these-  hills  are  washed  by  this  river.  They  are  the  Walnut 
Hilk^  Grand  Gulf,  Natchez,  White  Clifiis,  and  Loftus^  Heights.  In  other 
places  they  appear  near  the  river,  or  in  the  distance,  as  at  Petit  Gul^  Villa 
Gayo6a»  and  Pine  Bidge.  Two  of  these  ranges  divide  the  state  nearly 
in  its  whole  extent,  and  separate  it  into  sectional  divisions.  In  advancing 
fiom  the  bottcnos  of  the  Mississippi,  there  is  every  where,  at  a  grea^r 
or  less  distance  fiN>m  the  river,  an  appearahce  of  bluffs,  which,  when 
mounted)  spread  out  into  a  kind  of  table  surface,  waving  pleasantly;  but 
in  many  instances,  the  richest  table  lands  have  precipitous  benches, 
iriiich  expose  the  land  to  what  is  technically  called  by  the  agriculturalists, 
<  washing.'  This  is  a  misfortune  to  which  the  richest  lands  in  this  state 
are  most  subjected. 

Fine  Ridge  is  a  singular  elevation.  It  approaches  within  a  mile  ci 
the  Mississippi,  and  is  a  high  belt  of  pine  land,  like  an  island,  in  the 


of  auxroundiiig  rich  land,  timbered  with  h^urd  woods.  We  know  of 
no  pine  bo  near  the  Mississippi,  except  in  one  place  in  the  coonty  of 
Ospe  Girardeau  in  Missouri,  foradistance  of  1,700 miles.  In  the  north- 
em  section  of  the  state,,  inhabited  by  the  Cheiokees  and  Chactaws,  the 
land  liaes  into  regular  and  pleasant  undulations.  The  soil  is  deep,  black, 
and  rich,  presenting,  in  a  state  of  nature,  thesingular  appearance  of  hills 
co¥etBi  with  hi^  cane  brake.  From  their  precipitous  character,  these 
fotile  and  pleasant  hills  are  subject  to  the  general  incoavenience  of 
washing.  The  country  inhabited  by  the  Ghickasaws,  north-west  of  the 
Yaaoo^  is  also  of  a  surfiice  charmingly  variegated  with  swells  and  vallies 
of  great  fertility,  and  abounding  in  fine  springs. 

The  White  Cliffii  are  just  below  Catharine's  creek.  Loftus'  Heights 
are  a  few  miles  lower  on  the  river.  They  are  150  feet  high.  In  the 
Btarata  of  this  hill  are  seen  the  last  stcmes  that  are  discovered  on  descend- 
ing the  Mississippi.  They  are  visible  only  in  low  stages  of  water.  They 
axe  of  the  class  oonmionly  called  hrecdaj  cemented  with  pebbles  and 
other  matters  into,  a  mass,  apparently  of  recent  «finxnation.  There  is 
probably  no  state  in  the  union,  and  few  countries  in  the  world,  of  a  more 
pleasantly  diversified  surfiu^,  more,  happily  distributed  into  hills  and 
▼allies,  than  the  sur&ce  of  this  state. 

Bxoen*  The  Mississippi  washes  the  western  shore  of  this  state  for  a 
distance,  following  its  meanders,  of  nearly  seven  hundred  miles.  The 
rig^  line  of  the  MissSbippi  shore  is  less  than  half  that  distance.  But 
the  river  is  here  remarkably  circuitous,  oflen  curving  round  seven  or 
eight  leagues,  and  almost  returning  back  on  its  course.  The  greater 
part  of  tins  long  line  of  river  coast,  unfortunately,  is  inundated  swamp, 
very  thinly  inhabited,  except  by^wood  cutters  for  the  steam  boats,  and 
seldom  seen  by  any  other  than  people  travelling  on  the  river.  There  is 
here  and  there  a-  position  so  high  as  to  be  capable  of  being  occupied  as 
a  plantation.  But  these  uncommon  elevations  soon  slope  back  to  the 
cypress  swamps. 

The  Ya2soo  is  the  most  considerable  river  whose  course  is  wholly  in 
this  state.  It  rises  in  the  Chickasaw  country,  in  latitude  34^  28',  near 
die  limits  of  Tennessee,  and  its  head  waters  ahnost  communicate  with 
tiioeeof  Tombigbee.  From  its..8ource  it  runs  a  north-west  course,  re- 
ceiving the  Busha  Yalo,  the  Tallahatchee,  Lappataba,  Bu0ak>  creek,  and 
a  number  of  less  considerable  streams,  and  by  a  mouth  one  hundred 
yards  wide,  fSdls  into  the  Mississippi  twelve  miles  above  the  Walnut 
Hills.  Its  course  is  through  a  high,  pleasant,  and  salubrious  country, 
cfaiety,  however,  claimed  and  inhabited  by  Indians.  They  inhabit  the 
country  by  the  course  d*the  river,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  fipom  its 
nottth.    It  is  generally  boatable  by  large  booits  fifty  miles,  and  in  the 
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higher  stages  of  the  water,  to  the  Busha  Talo,  the  missionary  statfoir. 
There  is  fine  building  stone  on  this  river,  in  positions  favorable  for  con- 
veyance to  New  Orieajis,  being  the  nearest  to  that  city  of  any  on  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  ^backed  up,^  as  the  phrase  is,  by  the 
Bfississippi,  in  high  stages  of  water,  or  inundated  by  its  own  rise  for  a 
number  of  miles  from  its  mouth.  Twelve  miles  above  its  mouth  are  the 
Yazoo  Hills,  and  four  miles  higher,  the  site  of  fort  St.  Peter,  where  was 
an  ancient  French  settlement,  destroyed  in  1.739  by  the  Yazoo  IncEans^. 
a  nation  which,  in  its  turn,  has  long  since  been  extinct.  On  this  river 
and  the  country  which  it  waters,  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  Yazoo 
speculation,  which  will  be  long  and  bitterly  remembered  by  certain 
unfortunate  speculators ;  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  may  be,  by  certain 
corporate  bodies  concerned  in  the  sale.  Big  Black  or  Lousa  Chitl^, 
forty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  enters  the  Mississippi  just  above  the  Grand 
Chilf.  Measuring  its  meanders,  it  has  a  cofurse  of  two  hundred  miles. 
It  rises  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Yazoo  and  Pearl  rivers,  and 
interlodcs  with  the  boatable  wate]:s  of  the  latter  stream.  It  is  navigable^ 
in  moderate  stages  of  the  water,  fifty  miles.  The  hills  of  this  river 
approach  near  the  Mississippi.  At  some  distance  up  this  river,  where 
the  high  lands  appear  upon  both  sides,  some  New  England  adventurers^ 
headed  by  General  Putnam,  selected  a  place  for  a  town.  It  was  iki 
1773,  when  this  region  was  supposed  to  appertain  to  West  Florida.  The 
ml  is  fine  and  the  situation  eligible.  There  is  stone  for  building,  and 
the  place  seems  to  have  been  judiciously  selected.  Homochitto  is  a 
laige  stream,  having  half  the  comparative  length  of  Big  !Kack.  it 
meanders  in  a  south-west  course  to  the  Mississippi.  It  is  formed  by  two 
principal  forics.  A  few  miles  before  it  enters  the  AC'ssissippi,  it  paasea 
through  a  lake.  It  traverses  a  fertile  and  well  settled  country  of  opulent 
planters.  Like  the  Yazoo,  it  is.  inundated  for  a  long  distance  above  its 
mouth. 

Bayou  Pierre,  Cole's  creek,  Fairchild's  creek,  and  St.  Catharine^ 
creek,  enter  the  Mississippi  in  succession  below  Big  Black.  Hiey  have 
short  courses,  but  generally  a  fine  soil  adjacent  to  dieir  waters.  On 
Bayou  Pierre  is  the  important  settlement  and  village  of  Gibson  Pbrt. 
Buffalo  creek  enters  Ae  Mississippi  a  litde  above  the  heights  of  fort 
.Adams.  Herje  at  Loftus^  Heights,  commences  a  chain  of  hills  which 
stretches  north-eastwardly  from  the  Mississippi,  and  separates  the  waters 
of  Bogue'Chitto  and  Amite  from  those  of  Homochitto  and  Bufialo.  Ob 
ike  southern  side  of  these  ridges,  the  waters  flow  into  the  Amite  and  lake 
Ponchartrain,  and  onHhe  nordiem,  into  the  Mississippi. 

The  Amite  meanders  from  its  source  in  these  hills  to  the  Ibberville  or 
Bayoo  Manshac,  an  efHux  of  the  Mississippi.    The  Annte  unites  wiih 
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thk  Bayou  forty  miles  above  lake  Maiuepas.  llie  Ainhe  traverses  a 
pleasant,  p^^ductivo,  and  well  settled  country,  generafiy  tindiered  witk 
hanl  woods,  and  kavin^  One  springs. 

Pearl  river  is,  next  to  the  Yazoo,  the  mo^  in^rtant  river  that  faee  its 
whole  ooarse  in  this  state.  It  rises  almost  in  the  centre  <^  the  statO) 
between  the  two  parallel  ranges  (^  hills  that  divide  it  into  sections.  A 
number  of  branches  unite  to  form  the  maiQ  river,  which  is  afierwaida 
meieased  by  the  Chunka  and  other  streams.  It  passes  by  MonticeUe 
afid  Jaoksoa,  and  threugh  a  country  generally  fertile,  healthy,  and  pleas* 
ant,  uatii  it  touches  the  eaateia  boundary  of  Louisiana,  after  which,  ft 
receives  the  Bogue  Lousa  and  Bqgue  Ghitio,  and  thence,  running  between 
this  state  and  Louisifuia,  it  enters  the  rigoletB  between  lake  PoncfaartraiB 
aad  Boigne.  The  lands  watered  are  for  the  most  part  fertile,  thou^  it 
aonetiraes  traverses  the  sterile  regi<»i  of  pine  woods.  Some  legislative 
efibrts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  navigation  of  this  stream,  which 
derives  importance  from  its  being  oae  of  the  chief  pdnts  of  communica- 
tioQ  between  this  state  and  thegulf  of  Mexico.  The  Pascagouia  rises  in 
latitude  33^,  and  preserves  a  course  parallel  to  the  Tombigbee.  It  has 
a  length  of  250  miles*  Vessels  of  considerabl^draught  ascend  it  to  Leaf 
river.  It  receives  in  its  course  a  great  number  of  tributary  streams,  of 
which)  Chicfcasaw,  Leaf^  Dog,  and  Tacothamba  are  the  principal.  It 
has  some  fertile 'alluvions  and  hammock  lands;  but  traverses,  fot  the 
most  part,  a  region  of  pine  country,  sterile,  but  well  watered,  healthy, 
aad  affording  in  its  timber  and  its  conveniences  for  navigatkm,  a  com- 
pensation fiar  its  want  of  fertility.  At  its  mouth  it  broadens  into  an  open 
bay,  ca  which,  at  the  town  of  its  own  name,  is  a  retreat  of  resort  tat  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  during  the  sickly  months. 

UUrnds.  Those  of  Uie  Mississippi  are  low  and  inundated.  The 
islands  in  the  gulf,  within  six  leagues  of  the  front  of  the  state,  beloQg  to 
it.  They  are  eight  or  nine  in  number,  of  which  Ship  asul  Horn  isbmds 
819  the  chief.    They  are  generally  sterile  and  covered  with  pines  and 


Ciifimte.  This  state,  excepting  a  small  tract  which  fVonts  upon  the 
gulf,  constitntea  a  bek,  lying  between  the  wheat  and  the  sugar  cane 
segieQs;  in  other  wpids,  the  climate  appropriate  to  cotton.  This  is  the 
regkn  wbece,  in  the  humid  places,  the  long  moss  is  seen  attaching  itself 
to  the  tiiee.  .The  laftanier  or  pahnetto,  in  the  brightness  ef  its  winter 
verdiwe^  gives  tropical  features  to  the  landscape.  Alligators  are  seen  in 
the  stagnant  waters.  The  family  of  laurels  begins  to  jw  more  numerous^ 
and  the  laurel  magndia  shows  itself  among  them.  Southern  shrubs 
and  floveiB,  to  one  coming  from  the  north,  present  the  aspect  of  a  new 
clhnate.    It  is  unfortunate  for  this  state,  that  itB  western  front,  bordering 
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cm  the  Mississippi;  is  so  much  exposed  to  inundaticxi;  and  thai  from  the 
same  circumstance^  most  of  the  streams  that  enter  the  Missisiippi,  are 
uninhabitable  for  some  distance  from  their  mouth.  At  presenti  in  de- 
scending the  river,  the  traveller  looks  in  vain,  along  this  very  extended 
front,  for  the  palpable  evidence  of  the  q>ulence  for  which  this  state  is  so 
deservedly  celebrated.  He  sees  a  few  singular  blufis  rising  in  succes- 
sion, s(»netimq8  at  long  intervals,  from  a  dreary  wilderness  <^  inundated 
swamp.  The  river  cm  this  front  having  much  higher  inundatioiis  than 
lower  down,  it  may  be  long  before  the  people  here  will  levee  the  ridi 
alluvions  as  they  have  done  in  the  state  below.  But  when  it  is  done,  an 
immense  body  of  the  most  fertile  soil  will  be  redeemed  from  inundation; 
and  the  state  will  gain  as  much  in  salubrity  as  in  c^ulence.  Even  as  it 
is,  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  state  is  waving  hills,  and  Che 
wbxAe  amount  of  inundated  lands  is  less  than  in  either  (rf*  the  other  soyth- 
em  divisions  of  this  valley. 

Compared  with  Louisiana,  its  waters  have  the  same  fishes,  and  in 
winter  and  spring,  the  same  varieties  of  water  fowls  and  birds  <^  beautifiil 
plumage  and  song;  and  its  forests  and  prairies — f<»r  this  state,  too,  has  its 
prairies— -the  same  varieties  of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  and  plants, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  as  that  state,  and  they  will  be  described  under 
the  head  of  that  state.  In  health,  it  has  decidedly  the  advantage.  In 
that  state,  most  <^  the  planters  cultivate  the  deep  river  and  bayou  allu- 
vions, and  stagnant  waters  are  more  abundant  In  this  stale,  where  ihe 
pbmtem  are  fixed  remote ficom stagnant  waters,  which  in  such  asouthem 
olimate  must  always  be  more  or  less  destructive  to  health,  and  hare  oooeos 
to  pure  ^ring  water,  there  is,  periiaps,  no  part  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  inlnbitants  enjoy  better  health.  The  summers,  indeed,  are 
long,  and  the  heat  sustained  and  s(«netimes  intense ;  and  during  the  last 
of  svBuner  and  first  of  autumn,  the  people  in  the  healthy  districts  are 
subject  to  ImUous  attadcs,  sometimes  slightly,  and  sometimes  severe.  But 
in  retejom,-  they  are  in  a  great  measure  firee  from  pulmonary  and  catanfaal 
afiections,  which  are  so  cmnmon  and  fatal  in  the  more  northern  regions 
of  the  United  States.  From  the  centre  of  this  state  to  its  southern  front, 
its  climate  compares  pretty  accurately  with  that  of  south  Alabama, 
Georgia,  the  northern  belt  of  Florida,  and  Louisiana.  From  October  to 
June,  no  chmate  can  be  more  delightful.  It  has,  indeed,  in  winter,  a 
tmxked  advantage  over  that  of  the  regions  just  mentioned.  It  is  some- 
what less  subject  to  the  frequent  and  drendiing  rains  of  Florida  and  Lou- 
isiana. The  people  in  general  are  healthy,  and  in  trarelling  through  the 
state,  we  see  countenances  tanned  and  browned  by  frequent  ea^osure  to 
a  southern  sun;  but,  at  the  same  time,  indicating  vigorous  and  cfaeeifbl 
healthi 
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hidkms.  The  principal  tribes  in  this  state  are  the  Chactaws  and 
Chickasaws.  The  numbers  of  the  former  tribe  are  rated  at  20,000,  and 
the  latter  at  nearly  4,000.  They  are  at  present  in  a  semi-savage  state, 
and  e2diibit  the  interesting  spectacle  of  a  pec^le  intermediate  between 
the  hunter^s  and  the  civilissed  state.  A  curious  compound  of  character 
results  from  this  order  of  things.  Most  of  their  ancient  instincts  and 
habits  may  still  be  traced  amidst  the  changes,  introduced  by  agriculture 
and  municipal  regulations.  Many  of  them  have  good  houses,  slaves, 
endoflures,  and  cattle.  They  have  ploughs,  looms,  and  blacksmiths^  shops 
in  operatioD,  and  are  beginning  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  coarser 
mechanic  arts.  They  have  also  commenced  the  adoption  of  our  laws 
and  modes  of  judicature.  An  Indian  denominated  squire  and  judge,  be- 
comes at  once  an  important  personage,  and  these  titles  answer  instead  of 
a  cocked  hat,  a  red  coat,  and  a  medal.  The  different  religious  denomi- 
natioDS  in  the  United  States,  have  made  a  great  and  persevering  effort 
to.  convey  to  them  the  blessings  of  education  and  Christianity.  The 
principal  missionary  station,  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  board 
far  foreign  missions,  in  this  state,  is  at  Elliot,  on  the  Yalo  Busha  creek, 
forty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Yazoo,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
five  from  the  Walnut  Hills,  on  the  Mississippi.  There  are  a  number  of 
subordinate  stations  connected  with  this  principal  one.  Each  station  con- 
stitutes a  kind  of  religious  family  within  itself,  and  has  its  minister,  in- 
stmcters,  male  and  female,  its  farmer,  or  agricultural  overseer,  and  its 
chief  artizans.  They  are  all  supposed  to  be  religious  characters.  Schools 
lor  the  reception  of  Indian  pupils,  ccnstitute  a  main  part  of  their  plan; 
andy  on  the  wisest  premises,  they  calculate,  by  showing  in  their  own 
society  and  example  the  influence  of  christicin  order  and  discipline,  and 
by  sedulous  instruction  of  children,  to  conmiunicate  education  and  the 
rudiments  of  christiaj^ty  at  the  same  time,  by  precept  and  example;  and 
by  showing  in  their  own  well  cultivated  fields,  the  best  modes  of  agri- 
culture, and  by  training  their  youthful  pupils  in  the  labors  of  the  field, 
at  once  to  inspire  them  with  the  requisite  patience,  industry,  and  love  of 
agriculture,  to  qualify  them  for  commencing  a  new  and  agricultural  life. 
They  witness  a  growing  attention  of  the  Indians  to  the  municipal  and 
christian  modes  of  life  in  the  increased  number  of  their  pupils,  which, 
from  the  last  reports,  appear  to  be  very  considorable.  They  have  laige 
fields,  good  houses,  mechanic  shops,  regular  worship;  and  the  praises  of 
God  and  the  Redeemer,  in  the  ssveet  and  cultivated  strains  of  church 
music,  resound  in  these  ancient  forests,  instead  of  the  war  and  death-song 
of  the  savages.  Thespian  and  the  whole  system  are  entirely  novel  in 
the  annals  of  christian  exertion.  It  is  a  kind  of  protestant  monastic 
establishment,  with  modifications  suited  to  the  more  practical  views  of 
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that  church;  and  constitutes  /a  most  interesting  and  striking  featare  in 
(he  missionary  exertions  of  the  present  day.  All  good  minds  mast  be 
disposed  to  wish  them  every  degree  of  success.  They  have  a  fine  coon- 
try,  fertile  soil,  hills,  springs,  prairies,  copses,  beautiful  scenery,  and  a 
mild  climate,  which  has  hitherto  proved  as  salubrious  as  they  could  have 
anticipated;  and  their  prospects  for  the  future  are  encouraging.  They 
are,  to  a  certain  degree,  patronised  and  aided  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

AgricuUure  and  PursuUs  of  the  People.  All  the  kinds  of  giain% 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  that  can  be  cultivated  in  Alabama,  can  also  be 
grown  here.  The  sugar  cane  has  hitherto  been  attempted  only  on  its 
southern  frontier.  The  sweet  orange  is  raised  on  the  lower  waters  of 
Pasbagoula  and  Pearl  rivers.  The  live  oak,  too,  is  only  seen  in  this  part 
of  the  state.  In  the  middle  regions,  figs,  grapes  of  all  sorts,  tobacooi^ 
maize,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  indigo,  squashes,  melons,  plums,  peaches^ 
and  various  other  vegetables  and  fruits  come  to  full  perfection.  The 
castor  bean,  or  paltna  chrisiiy  and  the  benoe  plant  are  scnnetimes  raised. 
In  tbe  high  and  midland  regions,  it  is  affirmed  that  apples  and  pears 
arrive  at  tolerable  perfection.  This  state,  being  on  the  southern  verge  of 
the  medial  climate,  is  a  country  where  a  great  variety  of  the  articles  of 
the  north  and  the  south  may  be  expected  to  come  to  maturity. 

Cotton  is  the  grand  staple,  and  grows  in  perfection  in  all  parts  of  the 
state.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  exclusively  the  objeot  of  thought,  attenticMijaiid 
cultivation.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  tiie  conversation  tums'upon 
file  point,  I^ow  the  crop  stands;  that  is,  whether  it  has  germinated,  and 
Remained  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state?  The  next  object  of  anxiety 
^,  whether  it  takes,  as  the  phrase  is,  <  the  rot;^  then  about  the  favorable- 
ness  of  the  season  for  picking;  then  the  state  of  the  gins, and  the  amount 
bailed.  The  last  and  most  interesting  of  all  is  the  price  it  is  likely  to 
bear.  In  the  halcyon  days,  when  cotton  brought  twenty-eight  and  diirty 
cents  per  pound,  there  were  planters  w|io  had  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  as  the  income  of  their  crop.  In  those  times,  some  of  the 
planters  secured  independent  fortunes,  and  many  of  them  became  affluent. 
Even  at  the  present  very  reduced  prices,  no  planters  in  the  United  States 
have  i>etter  incomes  in  proportion  to  their  capital  and  hands,  than  those 
of  this  state.  The  number  of  working  hands  on  a  plantation  varies  fircffn 
twenty  to  two  hundred.  It  is  but  recently  that  the  inhabitants  have  becii 
much  In  the  habit  of  travelling  out  of  their  own  state.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  a  plain,  simple,  industrious,  hospitable,  and  respectable 
people,  accustomed  to  a  retired  life  in  the'  interior  of  the  country.  They 
are  generally  and  honorably,  with  some  few  exceptions,  kind  and  indnl- 
gont  masters  to  their  slaves.     A  few  who  have  acquited  fortaneswithcMit 
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much  previous  education  or  refinement^  and  measuring  their  own  know- 
ledge, acquirements,  and  importance  only  by  their  intercourse  with  their 
slaves,'  are  astonished  when  they  go  abroad,  to  find  that  there  are  other 
requisites,  in  order  to  be  sought  after  and  introduced  into  the  best  circles, 
than  the  possession  of  money  and  slaves. 

Attemtion  to  SchooU^  Religion,  Sfc.  The  same  appropriations  finr  pub- 
lic woErks,  and  for  education,  are  made  in  this  state  as  in  Alabama.  The 
benefits  of  ajcommon  school  education  are  not  so  extensively  enjoyed  in 
any  of  the  southern  states  of  this  valley,  as  could  be  wished.  The 
whole  business  is  generally  managed  by  subscription  and  voluntary  asso- 
ciation. Where  this  is  the  case,  and  where  there  is  no  direct  interference 
of  Ihe  legislature,  to  compel  the  people  to  educate  their  children,  many 
of  the  reckless  and  inconsiderate  will  suffer  them  to  grow  up  without 
any  education.  There  are  ample  public  funds  for  the  endowment  of 
schods;  and  there  is  a  growing  sense  df  the  importance  of  schools,  on 
the  public  mind.  A  seminary,  entitled  ^  Jefferson  college,Ms  incorpo- 
rated at  Washington,  near  Natchez.  It  ranks  with  the  academies  of  the 
Atlantic  country.  Another  institution,  called  a  college,  is  incorporated 
at  Shieldsborough;  and  there  are  flourishing  public  schools  at  Natchez, 
Woodville,  and  Monticello. 

ConstUvHon,  In  every  principal  feature  the  same  as  that  of  Alabama. 
Chief  Towns,  Monticello,  the  capital  of  Lawrence  county,  and  re- 
cently of  the  state,  is  a  pleasant  and  flourishing  village,  cm  the  west  bank 
of  ]^earl  river.  Gibson  Port,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Bayou  Pierre, 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  coimtry,  and  is  a  village  of  considera- 
ble importance.  Greenville,  Woodville,  and  Winchester,  are  flourishing 
villages.  Shieldsborough  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  (^  St. 
Louis.  It  is  swept  by  the  cool  breezes  of  the  gulf,  and  though  it  has  not 
always  been  exempt  from  the  ravaged  of  yellow  fever,  is  a  famed  resort 
for  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  during  the  sickly  months. 

Jacks<Hi,  near  the  head  of  Pearl  river,  and  on  a  site  lately  acquired 
(took  the  Chactaw  Indians,  has  been  selected  as  the  permanent  seat  of 
government  for  the  state.     It  is  a  central,  healthy  and  pleasant  position, 
and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  political  metrq)olis,  will  soon 
cause  it  to  become  a  place  of  importance. 

Warrenton,  below  the  Walnut  Hills,  is  a  considerable  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  from  which  are  exported  largo  quaotities  of  cot- 
ton. Yicksbuxgh,  just  below  the  commencement  of  the  Walnut  Hills,  is 
one  of  the  many  towns  in  the  western  country  which  have  been  the 
growth  of  but  a  few  years.  It  is  not  more  than  fiv&  or  six  years  old, 
and  it  is  now  a  considerable  village,  with  a  nuipber  of  stores,  lawyers, 
and  physicians.    It  has  a  printing  press  and  a  journal    Many  boats  are 
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always  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  it  sends  off  a  great  amount  of  cotton. 
Steam  boats  regularly  ply  between  this  place  and  New  Orleans.  It  is  a 
most  singular  position  for  a  town,  on  the  shelving  declivity  of  high  hills, 
and  the  houses  are  scattered  in  groups  on  the  terraces. 

Natchez  is  by  far  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  and  is  incorporated  as 
a  city.  It  is  romantically  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  a  very  high  bluff,  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  above  New  Orleans. 
The  river  business  is  transacted  at  the  division  of  the  town  which  is 
called  ^  under  the  hill,^  a  repulsive  place,  and  unhappily,  but  too  ofi^i 
the  resort  of  all  that  is  vile  from  the  upper  and  lower  country.  Great 
numbers  of  boats  are  always  lying  here,  and  the  place  is  filled  with 
boatmen,  mulattos,  houses  of  ill  fame  and  their  wretched  tenants,  in  short, 
the  refuse  of  the  hu^ian  race.  There  are,  however,  very  respectable 
merchants  resident  ^  under  the  hill.'  The  upper  town  is  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  bluff,  three  hundred  feet  above  the  commcHi  level  of  die 
river,  from  which  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  cultivated  margin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  Ccmcordia  on  the  opposite  shore ;  and  the  eye  traverses  the 
boundless  and  level  surfaces  of  the  cypress  swamps  beyond.  On  the 
the  eastern  side,  the  country  is  waving,  rich,  and  beautiful,*  the  eminen- 
ces presenting  c^en  woods,  co^red  with  grape  vines,  and  here  and  there 
neat  country  houses.  The  town  itself  is  quiet;  the  streets  broad;  some 
of  the  public  buildings  handsome;  and  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of 
comfort  and  opulence.  It  is  the  principal  town  in  this  region  for  the 
shipment  of  cotton,  with  bales  of  which,  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year, 
the  streets  are  almost  barricaded.  Some  opulent  planters  reside  here, 
and  there  is  a  respectable  and  polished  society.  The  physicians  and 
lawyers  are  distinguished  in  their  profession,  and  there  is  no  inconsidera- 
ble attention  to  literature.  A  very  numerous  population  from  the  con- 
tiguous country  makes  its  purchases  here,  and  it  is  a  place  of  gr&t  trade 
for  its  size.  The  people  are  noted  for  opulence  and  hospitality.  From 
the  heights  in  this  city,  they  show  you  the  site  of  fort  Rosalie,  the  scene 
of  the  wild,  but  splendid  and  affecting  romance  of  Attala.  Hiere  ia  a 
Presbyterian,  an  Episcopal,  a  R(»nan  Catholic,  a  Baptist,  and  Methodist 
church  here,  and  the  people  show  a  great,  and  for  the  southern  countvy, 
an  untcommoQ  attention  to  the  ordinances  of  worship  and  religion.  The 
court  house  makes  a  respectable  appearance.  Notwiihstanding  the 
cleanliness,  elevation,  and  apparent  purity  of  the  atmosphere  of  this 
town,  it  has  been  often  visited  with  yellow  fever.  To  this  drcumstanoe 
it  is  undoubtedly  owing,  that  its  population  does  not  advance  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  beautiful  position.  It  contains  not  far  firom  8,000  in- 
habitants. Steam  boats  are  constantly  coming  to  this  place  or  departing 
from  it;  and  the  arriving  and  departing  gun  is  heard  at  all  hours  of  the 
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day  and  of  the  night;  and  as  they  arc  seen  sweeping  along  the  majestic 
river,  they  add  greatly  to  the  grandeur  and  interest  of  the  scenery  of  this 
town. 

Washington  is  a  pleasant  and  healthy  village,  five  miles  in  the  interior 
from  Natchez,  and  is  a  resort  as  a  place  of  retirement  from  that  town 
when  sickly.  It  is  the  seat  of  Jefierson  college,  which  is  an  institatioii 
with  consi&erahle  endowment,  and  mider  its  present  respedahle  teachers 
promises  to  become  a  seminary  of  importance. 

Hiaiory,  The  greater  part  of  this  state  was  originally  occupied  by 
the  Chactaws  and  other  Indians.  Their  title  has  been  chiefly  extinguished 
6y  purchased  cessions  of  lands.  The  state,  by  a  recent  enactment,  has 
extended  its  political  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  declared  them  subject 
to  its  laws. 

Mississippi  was  admitted  into  the  union  in  1817.  By  a  recent  enact- 
ment it  has  abolished  a  f<»mer  law  which  prohibited  the  location  of  a 
branch  bank  of  the  United  States  in  diis  state.  Near  Natchez  were  the 
central  villages  of  the  interesting  nation  of  Natchez  Indians,  now  extinct 
Question  about  the  territorial  right  to  this  region,  was  long  the  apple  of 
discord  between  the  Spanish  and  French,  the  Spanish  and  English,  and 
between  the  government  of  the  former  and  that  of  the  United  States. 
Alabama  was  recently  taken  from  it. 
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LKII0TH9  240  miles.  Breadth,  210;  containing  48^0  square  miles. 
Between  29<'  and  380  30^  N.  latitude,  and  12^  and  IT"  3'  W.  longitude. 
Bounded  east  by  Mississippi  state,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  the 
river  Mississippi  from  31^  to  33^,  and  thence  by  the  parallel  of  31^  to 
Pearl  nver;  thence  by  that  stream  to  its  mouth;  south  by  the  gulf  of 
Mexico;  west  by  the  river  Sabine,  which  separates  it  from  the  Mexican 
States,  and  following  that  river  to  the  parallel  of  32^,  thence  due  north 
to  33^1  thence  due  east  to  the  Mississippi. 

CIVIL  DIVISIONS. 

Names  ofAe  Parishes,  ^.  Ascension,  (parish,)  Assumption,  (do.) 
AvojreUes,  (do.).  Baton  Rouge,  east,  (do.)  Baton  Rouge,  west,  (do.) 
Claibome,  (do.)  Concordia,  (do.)  Ibberville,  (do.)  Lafourche,  interior, 
(do.)  Natchiotoches,  (do.)  New  Orleans,  (city,)  New  Orleans,  (parish,) 
Catahoula,  (do.)  Opelousas,  (county,)  Plaquemine,  (parish,)  Point  Cou- 
pee, (county,)  Rapides,  (parish,)  St.  Bernard,  (do.)  St.  Charles,  (do.)  St. 
Helena,  (do.)  St.  James,  (do.)  St.  John  Baptiste,  (do.)  St.  Tammany,  (do.) 
Washington,  (do.)  Washita,  (do.) 

PopuUuianj  by  ike  Census  of  1830.  Free  whites,  89,191.  Slaves, 
109,^1.  Total,  215,575.  The  most  populous  parts  of  the  state,  after 
New  Orleans,  are  the  coast,  Feliciana,  Attakpasas,  imd  Opelousas,  and 
the  parishes  of  Rapides  and  Natchitoches. 

In  1785,  what  is  now  the  state  of  Louisiana,  contained,  under  the 
Spanish  government,  27,283  inhabitants.  In  1810,  it  being  then  the 
Territory  of  Orleans,  under  the  American  government,  it  contained 
75,556,  of  which  34,660  were  slaves.  In  1820, 153,407.  This  shows 
a  very  rapid  increase  in  population.  It  nearly  tripled  in  seventeen  years, 
proceeding  1810.  It  more  than  doubled  between  1810  and  1820.  Ex- 
traordinary as  this  ratio  of  increase  is,  it  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
that  of  many  other  of  the  western  states. 
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No  state  in  the  unkm  faas  a  greater  bckdy  of  first  rate  land;  diou^ 
nine-tenths  of  the  good  alluvial  district,  bom  the  detta,  of  the  MissiflBij^ 
to  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  is  either  annually  overflowed,  or  perpetually 
covered  with  shallow  lakes,  forever  steaming  miasm  into  the  atao^hera. 
Were  the  same  labor  and  expense,  whidi  have  been  bestowed  in  digging 
for  gold  in  the  .gold  districts  of  the  south,  applied  in  draining  and  canal* 
ling  this  vast  dismal  and  noxious  swamp,  the  avafls  of  reclaimed  sugar 
and  rice  lands  would  not  <niily  yield  a  hundred  times  the  profit,  but  New 
Qrieans  would  become  as  healthy  as  any  other  town  in  the  same  htitodBy 
and  the  centre  of  a  more  productive  agriculture,  and  possessing  easier 
water  communications  with  it,  than  any  other  city  in  the  worid. 

The  question,  why  the  state  which  has  waste  lands  as  fertile  as  any  in 
the  western  country,  an  agriculture  unquestionably  the  ridiest,  {tnd  xaair 
vailed  advantages  of  access  to  the  sea,  and  of  internal  water  cotmauni- 
calions,  does  not  people  faster,  may  be  answered  by  the  anignment  ef 
various  causes.  The  country  has  universally,  abroad,  die  reputation  of 
being  sickly,  by  impressions  founded  on  exaggerated  repartB,  not  at  ail 
warranted  by  fiiets.  New  Orleans  has  been  repeatedly  desdated,  it  is 
true,  by  the  yellow  fever;  and  public  opinion  has,  probably,  identified 
the  sickliness  of  the  whole  country  with  that  of  that  city.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  there  are  parts  d'dus  state  which  are  intrinsically  sickly; 
and  that  there  is  much  land,  and  that  of  the  richest  character,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  immense  marches,  lakes,'  and  stagnant  waters,  the 
oontigui^  of  which  must  necessarily  be  noxious  to  health.  Neither  can 
it  be  denied,  that  a  country  which  has  such  an  undue  proportion  of  slaves, 
is  unfiivorably  situated  for  advancing  in  populaticm.  Another  impedi- 
ment may  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  numerous  and  con- 
flicting land  claims.  It  has  thus  happened,  that  neither  the  cJaimBnts 
nor  congress  could  bring  them  into  market,  for  want  of  adjustment 
Large  claims  toihe  finest  portions  of  land  in  the  state,  have  not  yet  been 
adjudicated  by  congress;  and  purchaseis  have  not  feltsecurein  the  titles 
of  the  claimants.  A  country,  too,  settled  by  opulent  planters,  is  unfile 
voraUy  situated  for  increase  in  population.  It  is  discouraging  to  a  firee- 
hcMer,  with  his  naked  hands,  or  a  small  force,  tositdown  beside  a  planter 
with  an  hundred  working  hands.  It  is  natural,  flmt  the  <  petit  paysan^ 
should  imagine  that  he  sees  contempt  in  the  deportment  of  his  wealthy 
neighbor  towards  him.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  adverse  circunir 
stances,  this  state  is  making  steady  advances  in  population. 

Face  of  the  Cauniry,  SaU,  ^v.  Three  quarters  of  the  state  are  with- 
out an  elevation  that  can  be  properly  called  a  hill.  The  pine  woods  gen- 
erally have  a  sur&ce  of  a  very  particular  charactery  rising  into  fine 
ewelk,  with  table  surfibces  on  the  summit,  and  vaUies  fix>m  thirty  to  forty 
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feel  deep.  But  they  arc  without  any  partkmbir  range,  and  like  the  waves 
of  alugh  and  regular  sea.  •  The  alluvial  soil  is  level,  and  the  swao^, 
which  are  the  only  inundated  alluvicms,  are  dead  flats.  The  vast  prairies 
fdiich  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  state,  have  in  a 
ranaricahle  degree,  all  the  distinctive  aspects  of  prairies.  To  the  eye, 
they  seem  as  level  as  the  still  surface  of  a  lake.  They  i^re,  except  the 
quaking  prairies,  higher  and  dryer  than  the  savannas  of  Florida.  A 
range  of  hills  commences  in  gentle  elevations  in  Opelousas,  rises  gradu- 
ally, and  diverges  towards  the  Sabine.  In  the  vicinity  of  Natdiitoches, 
it  preserves  a  distance  intermediate  between  the  Sabine  and  Red  river, 
and  continues  to  increase  in  elevation  to  the  western  parts  of  the  state. 
Seen  from  the  Pine  hills  above  Natchitoches,  they  have,  in  the  distance, 
the  blue.outline  of  a  range  of  mountains.  Another  line  c^  hills,  not  fiir 
&om  Alexandria,  commences  cm  the  north  side  of  Red  river,  and  sepa- 
rating between  the  waters  of  that  river  and  Dudgemony,  unites  with 
another  line  of  hills,  that  bound  the  alluvions  of  the  Washita,  as  bluffii, 
gradually  diverging  from  that  river,  as  they  pass  beyond  the  western 
limits  of  the  state.  The  now  and  remote  parish  taken  from  Natchitoches, 
called  Ckubome  or  Allen's  settlement,  is  a  high  and  rolling  country. 
Tliere  are  considerable  hills  beyond  the  Mississippi  alhivions,  east  of  that 
river.  But,  generally  speaking,  Louisiana  is  one  immense  plain,  divided 
into  pine  woods,  prairies,  alluvions,  swamps,  and  hickory  and  oak  lands. 

The  pine  woods  are  generally  rdling;  sometimes,  but  not  often,  level. 
They  have  almost  invariably  a  poor  soil,  sufficiently  described  in  our 
account  of  Florida  and  Alabama.  They  possess  the  same  character  here, 
except  that  creeks  are  more  common,  with  more  extensive  and  scxnewhat 
richer  bottoms}  and  there  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  proportion  of  laurels, 
oaks,  and  hickories  among  the  pines.  The  greater  pn^rtion  oi  the 
prairies  is  second  rate  land.  Some  of  those  west  of  Opelousas,  and 
between  Wadiita  and  Red  river,  are  even  sterile.  Some  parts  of  the 
prairies  of  Opelousas  are  aijpm^  fertility,  and  those  of  Attaki^Mis  still 
more  so.  As  a  general  fact,  they  are  more  level  than  those  of  tho  upper 
eoontry.  A  laige  belt  of  these  prairies  near  the  gulf,  ia  low,  marshy,' 
and  in  rainy  weather,  inundated.  A  very  considerable  extent  of  them 
has  a  cold,  dayey  soil,  with  a  hard  pan  near  the  surface*  In  other 
places,  the  soil  is  of  inky  blackness,  and  disposed  in  the  hot  and  dry  sea- 
SCNQ,  to  crack  in  fissures  of  a  size  U>  admit  a  man's  arm. 

The  bottoms  are  generally  rich,  but  in  veiy  different  degrees.  Those 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  river,  and  the  bayous  onmected  with  those 
streams,  are  more  fertile  and  productive  than  the  streams  west  of  them, 
and  between  them  and  the  Sabine.  The  fertility  of  the  richer  bottoms  of 
the  Mississiiipi  and  B^  river,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  prodigious 
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growth  of  the  timber,  the  luxuriance,  siz^  and  xankness  of  the  cane,  and 
the  cottian,  the  taqgle  of  vines  and  creepers,  the  astonishing  size  of  the 
weedsy  and  the  strength  of  vegetation  in  general.  We  have  measured  a 
Gg  tree  and  a  sumach,  both  ordinarily  considered  as  shrubs,  which  were 
Jaiger  than  a  man^s  body.  The  richness  of  the  articles  of  cultivation,  is 
sufficiently  well  known.  ,  The  cotton,  on  fresh  lands  of  the  richest  quality, 
grows  to  the  size  of  a  considerable  shrubr 

The  districts  of  Louisiana  which  have  the  richest  soils,  are  the  follow- 
ing : — Ist.  The  island  of  New  Orieans.    This  is  so  denominated  in  geo- 
graphy, and  correctly.    Not  far  below  Baton  Rouge,  a  bayou  or  ef&ux, 
called  Manshac  or  Ibberville,  makes  out  from  the  Mississippi,  which  in 
its  course,  receives  other  waters,  until  swollen  to  a  considerable  river,  it 
falls  into  lake  Maurepas.    That  again  is  connected  by  a  narrow  gorge 
with  lake  Ponchartrain;  and  that,  by  the  rigolets,  with  lake  Boigne  and 
the  gulf.    The  Mississippi  insulates  it  on  the  other  side.    Consequently, 
the  islcnd  of  New  Orleans  is  a  narrow  strip  oi  land,  lAretching  between 
diis  range  of  lakes  and  the  river.    About  one-third  of  the  average  width 
of  this  strip  is  under  cultivation.    The  other  two-thirds  are  swamp.    Jits 
fiont  is  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi;  and  its  rear  is  this  bayou 
and  this  line  of  lakes.     The  bayou  Manshac,  which  completes  the  insular 
diaracter  (^this  tract,  is  narrow,  and  is  seldom  seen  by  persons  descend- 
ing the  Mississippi.    This  tract  is  the  finest  part  of  that  rich  country  called 
the  eoagL    The  coast  m  that  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi  which 
oonlmencefl  with  the  first  cultivation  above  t;he  Balize;  that  is  to  say, 
about  forty  miles  below  New  Orleans,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  above. 
This  belt  oa  each  side  of  the  river,  is  secured  by  an  embankment,  called 
a  leyee,  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height,  and  sufficiently  broad,  for  tbfi 
most  part,  to  furnish  a  fine  highway.    The  river,  in  ordinary  inundatioiuiy 
would  cover  the  greater  part  of  this  belt,  from  two  to  six  feet  in  depth. 
It  IS  from  one  to  two  miles  in  width;  and  perhapd  a  richer  tract  of  land, 
of  the  same  extent,  cannot  be  found  on  the  globe.    The  levee  extends 
something  h^ber  on  the  west  than  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.    Above 
die  levee,  on  the  east  babk  of  the  river,  are  the  parishes  ci  Baton  Rougef, 
and  BaM  and  West  Feliciana.    The  latter  parish  received  its  name  from 
its  pleasant  surfiu^e  of  fertile  hills  and  valleys,  and  its  union  of  desirable 
circumstances  for  a  planting  country.    This  parish  presents  a  s^yctacfa 
very  uncommon  in  this  country :  hills  that  are  covered  with  laurels  and 
forest  trees  that  denote  the  richest  schI.    Here  are  some  of  the  richest 
planters  and  best  plantations  in  the  state.*    Bayou  Sarah,  the  point  ef 
shipment  £br  this  region,  sends  great  quantities  of  cotton  to  New  Orleans. 
Gkime  of  the  plantations  on  this  bayou  have  from  five  to  eight  hundred 
acres  under  cultivation,  worked  by  a  laige  number  of  bands. 
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West  of  the  Mississippi,  ^tfie  bayous  Lafourdie  and  Plaquemine, 
effluxes  or  outlets  from  the  Mississippi,  have  the  same  conformatioii  of 
banks,  and  the  same  qualities  of  soil,  withthe  parent  stream;  and  where 
not  inundated,  are  equally  fertile.  The  sugar  cane  thrives  as  well  upoii 
their  banks.  No  inconsideraJ[>le  portion  of  Attakapas  is  of  great  fertility, 
88  are  smaller  portions'of  Opelousas,  which  is,' however,  more  generally 
idapted  to  beocme  a  grazing  country.  The  Teche,  which  meanders 
through  Opelousas  and  Attakiqms,  has  generally  a  very  fertile  alluvion, 
the  lower  courses  of  which,  are  embellished  with  fine  plantations  of  sugar 
cane.  On  the  Atchafalaya  the  lands  are  rich,  but  too  generally  inundated. 
The  Courtableau,  running  through  Opelousas,.  has  probably  as  rich  a 
soil  as  is  to  be  found  in  that  parish.  Approaching  Red  river  firom  Ope- 
lousas, by  Bayou  Bceuf,  we  find  on  that  bayou  a  soil  which  some  consid- 
er the  richest  cotton  land  in  Louisiana.  Bayou  Rouge  has  also  a  fine 
soil,  though^it  is  as  yet  principally  in  a  state  of  nature.  Bayou  Robert, 
still  nearer  to  Red  river,  is  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and  the  cane  brake 
along  its  bank  is  of  astonishing  luxuriance.  Bayou  Rapide,  which  gives 
name  to  the  parish  through  which  it  runs,  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  land; 
and  the  belt  on  either  bank  is  laid  out  along  its  whole  course  in  fine  cot- 
ton plantations. 

The  bottoms  of  Red  river  ar6  well  known  as  possessing  extraordinary 
fertility;  and  the  lower  courses  of  this  river  oHistitute  the  paradise  of 
cotton  planters.  The  coK>rof  the  soil  is  of  a  darkish  red,  and  appears  to 
derive  its  great  fertility  firom  a  portion  of  salt  intimately  mixed  with  it,  . 
and  firoln  its  peculiar  friability.  It  derives  its  red  color  from  red  oxide  of 
iron.  It  is  a  wide  and  deep  valley,  covered,  while  in  a  state  of  nature, 
with  a  dai^  and  heavy  forest.  Its  soil  has  been  accumulating  for  un- 
known ages  from  the  spoils  of  the  Mexican  mountains,  and  the  vast 
prairies  through  which  it  rolls  in  its  upper  courses.  All  the  bayous  of 
Red  river,  and  they  are  numerous  almost  beyond  computation,  partake 
of  the  character  of  the  main  river. 

The  parish  of  Natchitoches  has  its  plantations  on  the  bank  of  Red 
river,  and  its  divisions ;  for  the  t^fer  runs  in  this'  parish,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  in  three  parallel  divisions.  A  vast  body  of  rich  alluvial  lands, 
on  the  river  above  Natchitoches,  is  yet  covered  by  unadjudicated  claims, 
or  belq^^s  to  the  United  States.  The  lands  on  the  Washita  are  blade, 
like  those  on  the  Mississippi.  The  alluvions  on  the  lower  courses  of  this 
river  furnish  an  admirable  soil  for  cotton  and  all  prodnctions  that  require 
the  same  climate.  The  finest  lands  on  this  river  are  covered  by  Ihe 
unadjudicated  claims  of  the  Baron  de  Bastrop,  Maison  Rouge,  and  Wintqr. 
These  claims  are  of  great  extent,  and  the  lands  generally  first  rate. 
These  are  the  districts  in  Louisiana  most  noted  for  possessing  first  rate 


landsj  But  in  this  level  regioQ^  whcXly  fgpe  from  mountains,  and  precipe 
toils  hills,  and  sterile  heaths,  there  occur,  «ven  in  the  pine  woods  and  tha 
poorest  prairies,  tracts  that  iu  other  parts  of  the  United  States  would  be 
called  comparatively  fertile. 

Agriculture  and  Productions.  Wheat  and  rye  do  not  flourish  here. 
The  culture  of  these  grains  has  been  attempted,  and  it  is  said  with  suc- 
cess, in  Alleu^s  settlement,  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  state.  But  in 
general,  the  stalks  grow  too  rapidly,  and  lodge  before  they  come  to  matu- 
rity. Barley  and  oats  succeed  well.  The  latter  are  general^  mowed 
for  fodder  at  the  latter  ond  of  April.  Maize  grows  luxuriantly  oa  the 
alluvions  and  rich  lands.  But  although  this  fine  crop  has  a  wondexful 
luxuriance  of  growth,  it  is  more  congenial  to  the  climates  of  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Missouri,  and  UlincMs,  or  the  cooler  climates  of  the  middle  states. 
In  the  south,  it  grows  with  such  rapidity,  and  is  pushed  forward  so  Gust  by 
the  soil  and  climate,  that  it  does  not  rear  a  stalk  of  equal  size  and  firmnessr 
with  that  attained  in  the  former  climates./  Nevertheless,  Bfty,satff  and 
even  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre,  are  not  uncommon  crops.  Forty-five 
bushels  may  be  assumed  as  the  medium  crop  of  the  maize  lands  in  this 
state. 

.  The  sweet  potatoe,  conoulmlus  batatasj  in  the  sandy  soils  of  this  state 
attains  its  utmost  perfection.  We  have  seen. one,  which  weighed  nine 
pounds..  They  are  of  different  species;  but  all  extremely  nutritive,  and 
raised  with  great  ease  and  abundance.  Theji  are  the  favorite  food  of 
the  blacks,  and  constitute  an  excellent  nutriment  for  all  classes.  The 
Irish  potatoe  is  raised  with  more  difficulty,  and  Is  not  cultivated  except 
for  eating  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer;  and  for  some  cause  not  yet 
explained,  cannot  be  preserved  through  the  year. 

The  usual  garden  vegetables  are  cultivated  in  abundance;  though 
some,  as  for  instance,  cabbages,  do  not.grow  as  fine  as  at  the  north.  The 
asparagus  is  indifferent.  Onions  do  not  grow  the  first  year  to  any  size. 
Small  onions,  of  the  preceding  year,  are  placed  in  the  ground  for  sets. 
The  pumpkin  and  the  melon  tribe  flourish  in  this  climate.  All  the  north* 
em  fruits  come  to  perfection,  with  the  exception  of  apples.  The  apple 
tree  covers  itself  with  blossoms  and  fruit,  which,  before  it  ripens,  begins 
to  show  a  black  speck,  rots,  and  falls.  Figs,  of  the  different  kinds,  grow 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  from  descripticms  of  the  tree  in  the  east- 
ern omtinent,  we  should  suppose  that  it  here  attains  its  laigest  size. 
They  might  be  raised  in  great  abundance  for  exportaticm.  All  that  is 
necessary  for  raising  this  delicious  fruit,  b  to  put  a  slip  qf  the  tree  in  the 
ground.  It  is  astonishing,  that  such  a  fruit,  which  grows  abnost  sponta- 
neously, is  hardly  raised,  except  on  a  few  farms,  even  for  summer 

■ 

eating. 
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Below  Point  Coupee  on  the  coast,  on  the  lower  courses  of  the  Teche, 
Lafourche,  Plaquemine)  and  along  the  whole  shore  of  the  gulf,  that  is  to 
mjj  in  the  r^on  of  the  sugar  cane,  the  orange  tree,  sweet  and  bitter, 
flourishes,  and  the  fruit  is  of  the  finest  quality.  Previous  to  1822,  oranges 
were  lying  under  the  trees,  as  the  apples  at  the  north.  A  severe  frost 
that  winter,  destroyed  the  trees  in  this  state  quite  to  the  ground.  The 
roots  have  thrtfwn  out  new  trees,  which  are  again  in  a  bearing  state. 
The  olive  would  undoubtedly  flourish.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  a 
few  trees  "in  bearing  in  the  state.  The  cultivated  vine,  vUis  vimferay 
flourishes,  and  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit  is  offered  in  the  mai^ets.  Wild 
grafpes,  as  the  summer,  winter,  fox,  muscadine,  and  pine  wood's  grape 
abound.  Berries  are  neither  so  common  nor  so  good  as  at  the  north. 
PersimcHis  and  pawpaws,  and  a  variety  of  haws  and  wild  fruit,  are  com- 
mon  in  the  woods. 

It  Y^^ould  oarry  us  beyond  our  object,  to  describe  the  wild  and  cultivated 
flowering  shrubs  which  flourish  in  this  region  of  flowers.  The  jessamine, 
the  althea  and  rose  class  are  the  mbst  common.  The  multiflora  is  a  run- 
ning vine,  which  attains  an  inconceivable  luxuriance.  Two  or  three 
summers  only  are  necessary,  completely  to  envelope  a  building  with  this 
grateful  verdure  and  these  abundant  flowers.  China,  catalpa,  and  syca- 
more are  the  most  common  ornamental  trees.  The  abundance  of  mul- 
berry trees  seems  to  invite  the  making  of  silk,  in  a  climate  similar  to  those 
where  it  is  made  in  the  greSitest  quantities  in  the  old  world. 

Agriculture  is  in  its  infancy,  aad  in  a  state  of  roughness  adapted  only 
to  the  labor  of  negroes ;  and  has  for  its  object  only  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  staple  crop.  A  great  number  of  rich  fruits  and  valuable 
productions,  congenial  to  such  a  soil  and  climate,  have  been  entirely 
unattempted.  Experiments,  except  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  best 
kinds  of  cotton,  and  the  best  mode'of  growing  it,  or  the  kind  (^cane  that 
is  most  productive,  have  not  been  commenced.  Ono  or  two  spirited 
individuals  have  recently  attempted  to  awaken  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  tea  plant.  Benne,  which  yields  an  oil  like  that  of  olives,  succeeds 
well.  Indigo  was  formerly  a  prime  object  of  attention  with  the  planters. 
The  cultivation  has  been  of  late  in  a  great  measure  abandoned.  The  rice 
is  remarkably  fair,  and  yields  abundantly.  There  are  great  extents  of 
land  &vorable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  upland  rice,  and  no  limits  can 
be  assigned  to  the  amount  that  might  be  raised ;  but  the  grand  staples 
being  more  profitable,  little  more  is  raised  than  for  home  consumption,  in 
a  country  where  an  immense  extent  of  swamps  might  be  profitably  devoted 
to  that  article.  The  land  brings  tobacco  of  the  finest  quality.  TTiat 
which  is  cultivated  in  the  vicinitv  of  Natchitoches  is  said  to  equal  that  of 
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Cnba.  But  th6  oulture  is  not  deemed  so  profitable  as  that  of  the  great 
staples. 

The  cottm  cultiiuited  here,  is  an  annual  plant,  growmg  in  the  rich 
landa  nnore  than  six  feethigh,  and  the  larger  stalks  of  the  size  of  a  man's 
arm,  throwing  out  a  number  of  branches,  on  which  fonn  large  and  beau- 
tifiii  whitish  ;ye11ow  blossoms.  A  cotton  field  in  flower,  is  a  most  gaudy 
and  brilliant  spectacle.  On  the  cups  of  the  flower,  form  balls  or  cooooons, 
or  as  they  are  here  called,  forms,  in  which  grow  three  or  four  elliptical 
seeds,  four  times  as  large  as  a  wheat  kernel,  and  of  an  oily  consistency. 
The  cotton  is  the  down,  with  which  oily  seeds  are  generally  enveloped 
in  Ihe  conservative  provision  of  nature.  The  planting  is  fiiom  March 
to  the  middle  of  May,  in  drill  rows,  six  feet  apart.  Much  more  is  planted 
than  18  expected  to  stand.  It  is  thinned  carefully,  and  ploughs  in  the 
form  of  scrapers,  are  used  to  clean  out  the  weeds.  In  September,  the 
process  of  picking  commences,  and  is  renewed  two  or  three  times,  as 
SQOoessive  stages  of  forms  ripen.  The  weather  admits  ol'this  operatioD 
with  comfort  to  the  hands,  until  the  season  calls  for  the  clearing  and  burn- 
ing the  old  stocks,  in  order  to  commence  ploughing  for  a  new  crop.  This 
is  one  of  the  advantages,  that  it  is  a  crop  which  furnishes  employment 
for  the  hands,  during  every  period  of  the  year.  The  cotton  in  the  seed 
undergoes  an  operation  called  ginning,  by  which  the  down  is  detached 
from  the  seeds,  and  blown  away,  while  the  seeds  ^  by  their  own  weight 
It  is  then  packed  in  bales,  which  are  pressed  and  ready  for  e^sortation. 

llie  kinds  of  cotton  cultivated  are  Louisiana,  green  seed  or  Tennessee, 
and  recently  Mexican  cotton.  The  green  seed  is  not  oi  so  fine  a  staple, 
but  is  less  subject  to  the  destractive  malady  called  the  rot.  The  Mexican 
is  both  of  a  finer  staple,  yields  more  abundantly,  and  has  not  hitherto 
sufiered  from  rot.  It  is  getting  into  common  adoption,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  seed  from  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz  is  becoming  a  ccmsiderable 
biurinesB.  Sea  island  cotton  grows  well  on  grounds  that  have  been 
exhausted  by  the  continued  cultivation  of  the  other  kinds.  A\\  the  spe- 
cies exhaust  the  soil;  and  the  seeds,  which  accumulate  in  prodigious 
quantities  around  the  gins,  furnish  an  admirable  manure  for  the  exhausted 
soil.  The  rot  is  a  di^ase  from  wliich  the  balls  that  begin  to  form  afler 
flowering,  moulder  and  fall.  No  series  of  properly  conducted  experi- 
ments has  been  rnade  to  ascertain  the  causes,  or  to  furnish  a  remedy 
against  this  disease.  The  causes  are  inexplicable  from  any  thing  yet 
known  upon  the  subject.  In  some  seasons  it  is  much  severer  than  others. 
New  lands  are  less  subject  to  it  tiian  old ;  and  hitherto,  the  Mexican  least 
of  all  the  species. 

Sugar  cane  is  a  very  rich  and  abundant  article  of  the  growth  of  Lou- 
isiana, raised  chiefly  on  the  coast,  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  the  bayous  Teche, 
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Lafourche,  and  Plaquemine,  and  some  parts  of  Attakapas  south  of  31^. 
It  is  propagated  by  laying  cuttmgs  of  slipS  or  the  cane  .horizontally  m 
furrows,  in  the  latter  part  of  February.  The  shoots  start  from  eyes  of 
the  joints  of  the  slip.  When  grown,  it  resembles  the  rankest  broom  coxb^ 
or  perhaps  more  nearly  Egyptian  millet.  At  maturity,  it  resembles^ 
except  the  spikes  or  tassels,  that  species  of  maize,  called  at  the  norths 
Carolina  com.  When  it  is  cut  for  the  mill,  or  expressing  the  saccJiariiie 
sap,  they  cut  off  son^thing  more  than  a  foot  from  the  tc^  for  slips  for 
planting.  Tlie  rowa  in  the  rich  lands  are  planted  six  feet  apart.  It 
requires  the  richest  soil,  the  vegetable  nxxild  of  which  should  be  at  least 
a  foot  deep.  There  are  three  or  four  varieties  or  species,  as  the  Afincan^ 
the  Otaheite,  the  West  Indian,  and  the  Kiband  cane.  The  Otaheite 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  ripens  considerably  earlier  than  the  West  Indian; 
but  is  said  to  contain  saccharine  matter,  in  comparison  with  the  otheri 
only  as  two  to  three.  The  Riband  cane  is  a  new  and  beautiful  i^iedes, 
so  called  from  perpendicular  and  parallel  stripes,  that  have  on  die  stalk 
the  appearance  of  ribands.  We  have  seen  it  of  uncommon  size  and 
wejght,  and  it  is  said  to  be  highly  chaiged  with  saccharine  juice.  Its 
grand  advantage  over  the  other  kinds  is,  that  it  does  not  require  so  long 
a  season  for  ripening  as  either  of  the  other  kinds^  by  some  weeks.  .  It 
can  probably  be  raised  two  degrees  farther  north  than  any  other  kind 
yet  attempted,  and  afler  it  is  cut  it  does  not  become  spoiled  from  acidity 
as  soon  as  the  other  species.  They  are  making  trials  of  this  cane  in 
Opelousas,  on  Red  river,  and  about  Natchez.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  it 
will  naturalize  to  the  climate  considerably  north  even  of  those  p<Mnts. 
Cane  is  understood  to  be  productive  in  China,  where  the  frost  is  much 
more  severe  than  in  any  places  where  it  has  been  atten^ted  in  this  coun- 
try. ^Vhen  the  habits  of  plants,  in  undergoing  the  process  of  acdiinatioDy 
are  better  understood,  it  may  be,  that  this  rich  species  of  cultivation  will 
be  extended  to  points  where  it  has  not  yet  been  even  in  contemplatioa. 
The  disadvantage  of  the  Riband  cane  is,  that  it  has  a  harder  rind  or  baik 
than  the  other  kinds,  and  will  require  rollers  for  grinding  it  driven  by 
steam  power. 

The  sugar  cane  is  a  hardy  plant,  not  liable  to  the  diseases  either  of 
indigo  or  cotton.  It  is  cultivated  much  in  the  same  way  with  maize.  It 
ripens  according  to  the  season  it  experiences.  Rains  retard  and  droughts 
accellerate  its  maturity.  The  abundance  of  the  crop  depends  upon  the 
number  of  the  joints  that*  ripen  before  the  frost,  so  as  to  have  the  proper 
saccharine  juice  to  granulate  the  sugar.  A  slight  frost  &vors  that  fer- 
mentation which  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  sugar  from  the  sap.  A 
severe  frost  at  once  destroys  the  vegetation  of  the  cane.  The  cane  lies 
a  short  time  afler  it  is  cut,  to  favor  this  fermention.    It  is  then  passed  be- 
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tween  two  iron  cylinders,  by  which  the  cane  is  crushed,  and  the  sap  is 
totced  out  by  expression.  It  flows  into  boilers,  and  the  process  is  simply 
that  of  evaporatiini  by  boiling.  The  crop  while  in  growth,  has  great 
beauty  of  appearance.  The  sap  is  so  rich  in  the  stalk  of  the  Cane,  as 
to  haye  almost  the  gummy  consistence  of  83mip;  and  sugar  exists  there 
as  nearly  in  a  concrete  state  as  it  can  be  in  solution.  An  acre  prc^erly 
tended,  will  yield  a  hogshead  of  1,200  pounds  for  a  ccnttnon  crop. 
•  tt  was  formerly  a  question  in  this  state,  which  was  the  most  profitable 
crop,  this  or  cotton?  From  accurate  tables,  giving  the  number  of  hands, 
the  amount  of  expenditures,  and  the  average  value  ci  product  from  each, 
tofr  a  number  of  years  in  succession,  it  appears  that  sugar  was  the  most 
productive  crop,  even  when  cotton  bore  a  much  higher  price  than  at  pres- 
ent. The  cultivation  of  the  cane  is  diminishing  in  the  islands.  That  of 
cotton  seems  to  be  every  where  increasing.  There  is  avast  amount  of 
sugar  lands  not  brought  into  cultivation.  We  do  not  yet  grow  by  any 
means  enou^  for  our  own  consumption.  There  seems  to  be  every  in- 
ducement then,  to  extend  this  cultivation  in  Louisiana,  and  it  is  an  omen 
for  good  that^e  planters  over  all  the  state  are  turning  their  attention  to 
this  species  of  culture. 

No  cultivation  in  our  country  yields  so  rich  a  harvest.  But  the  work 
is  admitted  to  be  severe  for  the  hands,  requiring  aAer  it  is  commenced,  to 
be  pushed  night  and  day.  It  is  deemed  a  more  severe  and  wearing  task 
to  woik  this  crop  than  that  of  cotton.  It  has  been  a  general  impression, 
even  in  this  state,  where  the  true  state  of  the  ease  ought  to  be  understood, 
that  sugar  could  not  be  made  to  profit  unless  the  planter  had  a  large  force 
and  capital,  and  could  rear  expensive  houses  and  machinery.  This  im- 
pressioQ  has  hidierto  deterred  small  planters  from  attempting  to  cultivate 
the  cane.  But  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  sugar  can  be  made 
to  profit  with  as  small  a  capital  as  is  required  for  commencing  a  cotton 
plantation. 

Louisiana  produces  an  average  crop  annually  of  more  than  100,000 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  5,000,000  gallcxis  of  molasses.  Whatever  gen- 
eral views  may  be  taken  of  the  tariff,  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  the  grand  result  of  this  cultivation  is  owing  to  the  protecting 
duty  on  sugar;  and  that  this  individual  branch  of  agriculture  has  become 
in  some  measure  identified  with  the  prosperity  of  the  union  in  general, 
and  the  west  in  particular. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  agriculture  of  Louisiana.  It  is  the  roost  pro- 
lUiictive,  according  to  the  number  of  hands  employed  and  acres  worked, 
in  the  United  States.  No  country,  perhaps,  Cuba  excepted,  with  the 
same  population,  exports  of  its  own  growth  articles  of  more  value  than 
Louisiana. 
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Slaves.  As  this  state  contains  a  greater  number  of  slaves,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  than  any  other  in  the  western  country,  we  shall 
bring  into  one  compass  all  the  general  remarks  which  we  shall  make 
upon  the  aspect  and  character  of  slavery  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  population,  that  considerably  more  than 
one  half  of  the  whole  population  of  this  state  are  slaves.  Formerly, 
they  did  not  increase  in  this  state,  and  required  importations  from  abroad  to 
keep  up  the  number.  But,  since  experience  and  humanity  have  dictated 
more  rational  and  humane  modes  of  managing  the  sick  and  the  children^ 
by  carrying  them  during  the  sickly  months  to'  the  same  places  of  healthy 
retirement,  to  which  their  masters  retire,  they  are  found  to  increase  as 
rapidly  here  as  they  do  elsewhere.  It  is  well  known,  that  under  favorable 
circumstances  they  are  more  prolific  than  the  whites.  -Reflecting  minds 
cannot  but  view  with  apprehension  the  remote  consequences  of  this 
order  of  things. 

It  is  not  among  the  objects  of  this  work  to  discuss  the  moral  character 
of  slavery,  or  to  contemplate  the  subject  in  any  of  its  abstract  bearings. 
We  can  pronounce,  from  what  we  consider  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject^  that  the  condition  of  the  slaves  here,  the  treatment  which  they 
receive,  and  the  character  of  their  masters,  have  been  much  misrepre- 
sented in  the  non-slave-hdding  states.  We  pretend  to  ncwe  but  histori- 
cal knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  which  has  existed  here  in  past  time. 
At  present,  we  are  persuaded  there  are  but  few  of  those  brutal  and  cruel 
masters,  which  the  greatest  portiofi  of  the  planters  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be.  The  masters  now  study  popularity  with  their  slaves.  If 
tiiere  must  be  the  odium  of  severity,  it  is  thrown  upon  the  overseer,  who 
becomes  a  kind  of  scape  goat  to  bear  away  the  offences  of  the  mastet. 
There  is  now  no  part  of  the  slave  hdding-country  in  the  south-west, 
where  it  would  not  be  a  deep  stain  upon  the  moral  character  to  be  gen- 
erally reputed  a  cruel  master.  In  many  plantations  no  punishment  is 
inflicted  except  after  a  trial  by  jury,  composed  of  the  fellow-servants  of 
die  party  accused.  Festival  prizes  and  rewards  are  instituted,  as  stimb- 
iants  to  exertion,  and  compens&tiotis  for  superior  accoitiplishmentB  ef 
labor.  They  are  generally  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  diat  not  by  an 
arbitrary  award,  which  might  vary  with  the  feelings  of  the  master,  but 
by  periodical  apportionment,  like  the  distributed  rations  of  sc^diers,  of 
what  has  been  experimented  to  be  sufficient  to  render  them-comfinrtabie. 
Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  their  quarters,  and  roost  of  them  are 
comfortably  lodged  and  housed. 

Nor  are  they  destitute,  as  has  been  supposed,  of  any  legal  protection 
coming  between  them  and  the  cupidity  and  cruelty  of  their  masters.  The 
<code  noir^  of  Louisiana  is  a  curious  collection  of  statutes,  drawii  partly 
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fiom  fVench  and  Spanish  l^w  and  usage,  and  partly  fiom  die  customB  o* 
the  islands,  and  usages  which  have  grown  out  of  the  peculiar  cixcumstan* 
ces  of  Louisiana  while  a  colony.  It  has  the  aspect,  it  must  he  admittedf 
of  being  formed  lather  for  the  advantage  of  the  master  than  the  servant, 
for  it  prescribes  an  unlimited  homage  and  obedience  to  the  former.  It 
makes  &,inisd0meanor  on  his^  part  towards  his  master  a  very  different 
offence  fircxn  a  wanton  abuse  of  power  towards  the  servant.  Bat,  at  the 
same  time,  it  defines  crimes  that  the  master  can  commit  in  relation  to  the 
slave,  and  prescribes  the  mode  of  trial,  and  the  kind  and  degree  of  pun- 
ishment It  constitates  unnecessary  correction,  maiming,  and  mutdw, 
puniahable  offences  in  a  master.  It  is  very  minute  in  prescribing  the 
number  of  hours  which  the  master  may  lawfully  exact  to  be  employed 
in  labor,  and  the  number  of  hours  which  he  must  allow  his  slave  for  moal 
times  and  for  rest  It  prescribes  the  time  and  extent  of  his  holyda3r8i 
In  short,  it  settles  with  minuteness  and  detail  the  whole  circle  of  relatkns 
between  master  and  slave,  defining  and  prescribing  what  the  former  may 
and  may  not  exact  of  the  latter.  Yet,  afler  all  these  minute  provisions^ 
the  slave  finds  the  chief  alleviation  of  his  hard  condition,  and  his  best 
security  against  cruel  treatment,  and  his  most  valid  bond  for  kind  and 
pn^r  deportment  towards  him,  in  the  increasing  light,  humanity,  and 
fiMTce  of  public  opinion. 

That  the  slave  is,  also,  in  the  genertfl  circumstances  oi  his  ccniditiony 
as  happy  as  this  relation  will  admit  of  his  being,  is  an  unquestionaUe 
fiict  That  he  seldom  performs  as  much  laboi^  or  performs  it  as  well  as 
a  firee  man,  proves  all  that  can  be  desired,  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
those  motives,  which  freedon  only  can  supply.  In  all  the  better 
managed  plantations,  the  mode  oi  building  the  quarters  is  fixed.  The 
arrangement  of  the  little  village  has  a  feshion  by  which  it  is  settled^ 
Interest,  if  not  humanity,  has  defined  the  amount  o£  food  and  rest  neces- 
sary for  their  health;  and  there  is,  in  a  large  and  respectable  plantation, 
as  much  precision  in  the  rules,  as  much  exactness  in  the  times  of  going 
to  sleep^  awakening,  going  to  labor,  and  resting  before  and  after  meals, 
as  in  a  garrison  under  military  discipline,  or  in  a  ship  oi  war.  A  bell 
gives  all  the  signals.  Every  slave,  at  the  assigned  hour  in  the  mornings 
is  fintfaooming  to  his  labor,  or  his  case  is  reported  either  as  one  d^  idleness^ 
obstinacy,  or  sickness,  in  which  case  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  there 
he  is  attended  by  a  physician,  who,  for  the  most  part,  has  a  yearly  salary 
^  attending  to  all  the  sick  of  the  plantation.  The  unicm  of  physical 
force,  directed  by  one  will,  is  now  well  understood  to  have  a  much  greater 
effect  upon  the  amount  of  labor  which  a  number  of  hands,  so  managed^ 
can  faring  about,  than  the  same  force  durected  by  as  many  wills  as  Aere 
aie  hands.    Hemce^  it  happens  that  while  one  firee  man,  ciroumstances 
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being  the  same,  will  perfonn  more  labor  tban  oae  slave,  one  hundred 
fllaTes  will  accomphsh  more  on  one  plantation,  than  so  many  hired  free 
men,  acting  at  their  own  discreticm.  Hence,  too)  it  is,  that  such  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  cotton  and  sugar  is  made  here,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  laboring  hands.  The  whole  process  of  agriculture  is  managed 
by  system.  Every  thing  goes  straight  forward.  There  is  00  pulling 
down  to-day  the  scheme  of  yesterday,  and  the  whole  amount  of  fbrce 
is  directed  by  the  teaching  of  experience  to  the  best  result. 

If  we  could  lay  out  of  the  question  the  intrinsicevils  of  the  case, that 
would  be  a  cheering  sight  which  is  presented  by  a  large  Louisiana  plan- 
tation. T%e  fields  are  as  level  and  as  regular  in  their  figures  as  gardens. 
They  sometimes  contain  three  or  four  hundred  acres  in  one  enclosure; 
and  we  have  seen  from  a  dozen  to  Jrwenty  ploughs  all  making  their  straight 
furrows  through  a  field  a  mile  in  depth,  with  a  regularity,  which  it  would 
be  supposed,  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  line.  The  plough  is  generally 
worked  by  a  single  mule,  and  guided  by  a  single  hand,  who  cheere  tho 
long  course  of  his  furrow  with  a.  song. 

Rit^rs,  East  of  the  Mississippi,  there  fall  into  that  river.  Bayou  Saiah 
and  one  or  two  other  smaller  streams.  Into  the  efilux,  or  Bayou  Manshac, 
or  Ibberville,  as  it  passes  from  the  Mississippi  to  lake  Maurepas,  fall  the 
Amite  and  some  other  inconsiderable  streams.  The  Tiefah  ^Is  into 
lake  Maurepas.  Tlie  Tangipao'falls  into  lake  Ponchartrain^as  do  Chif- 
*  functe  and  Bonfouca.  Pearl  river  divides  between  ibis  state  and  Missis- 
aippi,  and  falls  into  the  rigolets  near  Pearlington.  None  of  them,  except 
Pearl  river,  which  has  been  already  described,  have  courses  of  more 
than  seventy  or  eighty  miles,  and  they  ale  navigable  by  schooners  to  a 
considerable  distance  finom  the  lake.  They  rise  in  the  state  of  MississippL 
Oufiuncte  afibrds  the  best  harbor  onJthe  lake. 

The  effluxes  cm  the  west  side  df  the  river,  in  ascending,  are  first,  the 
Bayou  Lafourche;  nexty  Plaquemine;  and  the  last,  Atchafayala,  or,  as 
it  is  universally  pronounced,  Chaflidio.  Lafourche  breaks  out  firom  the 
Mississippi  at  Donaldsonviile,  90  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  taking 
a  south-east  course,  finds  its  separate  dbannel  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  about 
fiffy  miles  west  of  the  Belize.  The  Plaquemine,  still  further  up,  carries 
out  at  times  a  great  and  sweeping  body  of  water  from  the  Mississippi. 
After  running  some  distance  through  a  very  rich  tract  of  country,  it  unites 
with  the  AtchaflEdaya  in  one  broad  stream,  which,  before  it  passes  into 
the  gulf,  receives  the  Teche,  a  stream  which  passes  through  the  fertile 
plains  of  Opelousas  and  Attakapas. 

•  The  Mississippi  pursues  a  very  direct  course  through  this  state  to  the 
seai  It  has  recently  cut  for  itself  a  passage  across  the  point  -of  the  bend 
Qppoeito  ^e  mouth  of  Red  river,  thereby  diminishing  the  distance  between 
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Nalciiez  and  New  Orieans  thirty  miles.  The  edtae  thing, must  shertly 
occur  at  Tunica  Bend,  both  of  which  will  reduce  the  water  distance  be* 
tween  those  towns  from  two  to  three  hundred  miles.  By  another  <cut 
oflP  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  Jthe  distance  has  been  short* 
ened  between  Natchez  and  the  mouth  oi  the  Ohio.  In  this  way,  nature 
and  human  effi>rt  combining,  this  noble  river,  in  no  great  length  of  time, 
will  be  made  to  flow  in  a  right  line  or  reach,  as  the  Mississippi  phrase  is, 
to  tiie  g;ulfl 

At  a  very  little  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  the  Atehafa- 

yala  breaks  out  from  the  west  bank,  with  an  outlet  apparently  (^  the 

same  width  with  Red  river,  and  it  is  supposed,  carrying  off  from  the 

MissiaBippi  as  much  water  as  Red  river  brings  in.    It  has  such  a  positioii 

to  the  bend  c£  the  Mississippi  as  that  immense  masses  d  drill  wood  and 

timber,  passing  down  that  river,  are  swept  into  this  outlet,     lliis  aocu* 

mulatiiig  mass  soon  meets  with  obstrucdons,  and  is  jammed  together  into 

a  raft,  whieh^ses  and  falls  with  the  rising  aad  falling  of  the  bayou.     A 

considerable  vegetation  of  shrubs  and  flowering  plants  has  been  found 

on  the  fiuiface  of  this  floating  timber;  and  a  man  might  pass  directly  over 

this  vast  mass  of  waters,  without  knowing  when  he  was  crossing  it.    The 

raft  is  eight  or  ten  miles  in  extent,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  mass  of 

more^  tihan  two  million  cords  of  wood  and  timber.    The  medial  width  of 

the  bayou  is  loore  than  two  hundred  yftrds.    It  has  a  winding  course, 

traverses  many  pointa  of  the  compass,  and  receives  the  water  oi  the 

Mississippi  overflow,  at  a  differrait  place  in  its  course.     Its  length,  before 

it  falls  iato  the  gulf,  measuring  its  meanders,  is  neairly  two  hundred 

miles,  and  its  comparative  coarse  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

The  Teche  commences  in  Opelousas,  receiving  a  great  number  of 
streams  that  rise  in  the  prairies.  It  winds  through  Opelousas  and  Atta^ 
kiqias,  and  meets  the  tide  at  New  Iberia,  to  which  point  it  is  navigable, 
the  Teche  having  eight  feet  on  its  bar,  and  twenty  feet  within.  It  flows 
about  forty-five  miles  further,  bef<Mre  it  is  lost  in  the  Atchafalaya,  which 
it  enters  by  a  mouth  two  hundred  yards  wide.  It  has  a  course,  compu* 
ting  its  meanderings,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  or  one  hundred  and 
ninety  miles. 

West  of  the  Teche  are  the  Vermillion,  Courtableau,  Oalcasiu,  and 
Sabine,  streams  of  considerable  importance,  besides  a  very  great  number 
of  smaller  streams,  which  rise,  except  the  Sabine,  in  the  woods  cm  the 
south-westeni  parts  of  the  state,  and  thence  emerge  into  the  prairies,  and 
unite  either  with  the  streams  above  named,  or  fall  into  the  la!kes  which 
skirt  all  this  front  of  the  state.  Indeed,  the  whole  boundary  of  Opelousas 
and  Attakapas  on  the  gulf,  is  a  chain  of  lakes,  some  laiger,  and  some 
smaller,  and  almost  innumerable.    The  margin  of  the  sea  shore,  for  soma 
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distaiioe  back  into  the  country,  is  a  dead  level  and  below  the  tides, 
which  are  created  by  a  strong  south  wind,  in  which  case  the  sea  throws 
its  waters  over  great  extents  of  these  marshy  plains.  When  the  rivers 
reach  the  lakes  and  the  vicinity  of  the  gulf,  they  communicate  with  the 
lakes  by  many  mouths,  and  by  each  other  with  numberless  lateral  com- 
munications ;  so  that  the  c^xmections  of  the  lakes  and  the  streamg  form  an 
immense  tissue  of  net  work,  and  the  numbers  of  boatable  OMnmunica- 
tions  are  only  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  vicinity,  who  have  been 
long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  country. 

We  may  remark  in  passing,  that  the  soil  on  the  Atchafidaya  is  red, 
like  that  of  Red  river.  From  the  width  of  the  bayou  and  its  vicinity,  we 
infer  that  it  was  <Mice  the  channel  of  Red  river,  by  which  that  river  pur- 
sued its  own  independent  course  to  the  gulf,  without  mingling  it0  waters 
with  those  c^the  Mississippi. 

The  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Teche  is  red,  and  shows,  also,  that  it 
once  had  some  ccmnection  with  Red  river.  Its  alluvions  have  many 
points  oF  resemblance  to  those  of  that  river.  Like  them,  these  also  are 
of  exhanstless  fertility.  They  are  settled,  in  their  whole  extent,  until 
they  become  so  low  as  to  be  subject  to  inundation.  Except  the  coast 
above  New  Orleans,  it  presents  the  laigestand  con^paetest  settlement  in 
the  state.  It  is  remarked  of  this  stream,  that  it  presents  manifest  indica- 
tions c^  having  once  been  the  ehannel  of  a  much  greajter  volume  of 
water  than  it  carries  at  present.  The  channel  gipws  broader  and  deeper 
beyond  the  Fusilier,  for  an  hundred  miles.  At  the  former  place,  it  is 
fifty  yards  wide,  and  at  low  water,  three  feet  de^.  When  it  enters  the 
Atchafalaya,  its  channel  is  one  hundred  }Mids  wide,  and  it  has  twenty 
feet  water.  Between  the  two  points,  it  has  received  no  water  to  account 
for  this  enlargement. 

Bayou  BoBuf  and  Ckxx)dri,  rising  near  Red  river,  in  the  Pine  Hills, 
wind  through  a  very  fertile  alluvion,  and  unite  in  Opelousas,  to  form  the 
Gourtableau,  which  waters  the  richest  part  of  Opelousas.  Vemullion, 
Mermentau,  and  Gourtableau  all  rise  near  each  other,  in  level  table 
lands  near  the  centre  of  Opelousas.  Each  of  them  have  valuable  lands 
lying  on  their  banks. 

We  can  do  no  more,  in  conformity  with  our  limits,  than  give  some  of 
the  names  of  the  more  conspicuous  bayous  that  go  to  form  those  which 
we  have  mentioned,  and  which  wind  in  different  directi<His  throu^  the 
vast  prairies  between  the  Atchafalaya  and  the  Sabine.  In  this  distance 
we  cross  the  Derbane,  Waushka,  Tensa,  Fusilier,  Carrion,  Cocodri, 
Bayou  Cane,  Bayou  Mellet,  Petit  Anse,  Bayou  Sale,  Bayou  Neq>ique, 
Plaquemine,  Brule,  Queue  Tortue,  Bayou  Chicot,  Bayou  Grand  Louis, 
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Lacaaine)  Carrion  Grow,  and  a  great  number  of  streams  of  less  import 
lance,  that  are  properly  streams  of  the  prairies. 

Below  the  open  prairies,  there  are  a  number  of  bayous  that  belong  k> 
the  Atchafalaya,  and  the  Plaquemine;  such  aa  the  Gros  Tete,  Bayou 
Haringouin,  Bayou  Mansir,  an  efflux  from  the  Mississippii  Grrand  and 
Petit  Caillou,  Bayou  Peau  de  Chevruill,  Bayou  Large,  and  many  others. 
Near  a  singular  hill  between  Opelousaa  and  Avoyelles  rise  the  Bayous 
Rouge  and  Petit  Prairie.  They  run  through  a  rich  soil,  and  an  immense- 
ly deep  and  heavy  forest.  Bayou  Rouge  is  a  circular  hill,  rising  from 
a  great  extent  of  adjacent  level  and  swan^iy  lands,  and  which,  but  for 
its  extent,  might  be  taken  for  an  Indian  mound.  The  small  and  wretch- 
ed remains  of  the  Tunica  tribe  of  Indians  reside  here.  This  tribe,  at  a 
distent  period,  was  desolated  by  a  massacre,  perpetrated  on  them  by  the 
Ntttchez  Indians.  Here,  intermediate  between  Red  river  and  the  gul^ 
and  isolated  firom  savage  and  social  man,  intercourse  with  whom  has 
been  alike  ruinous  to  them,  by  inundated  swamps  and  deep  and  pathless 
forests,  they  dwell  in  solitude. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  two  great  rivers  of  Louisiana,  Red 
river  and  the  Washita,  whose  tracts  lead  us  into  the  interior,  we  propose 
to  name  the  principal  lakes  of  Louisiana,  as  the  larger  of  them  either 
communicates  directly  with  the  gulf,  or  lie  in  its  vicinity.  Lake  Maure- 
pasy  PoDchartrain,  and  Borgne  form  aa  extended  chain  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Lake  Maurepas  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  is  comparatively  small. 
It  communicates  with  lake  Ponchartrain  by  a  narrow  pass.  Lake  Pon- 
ehartrain  is  forty  miles  long  and  twenty-eight  wide.  It  communicates 
by  two  narrow  passes,  called  rigolets,  with  lake  Borgne,  which  is  thirty- 
five  miles  long  and  twelve  wide.  These  lakes,  though  navigated  by  a 
great  number  of  small  vessels,  principally  schooners,  are  shallow,  except 
in  a  channel  through  their  ceiftre.  Lake  Borgne  has  seldom  more  than 
six  feet  water,  except  in  this  channel.  When  the  wind  rises,  these  shal- 
low lakes  are  subject  to  what  is  called  a  ground  swell,  and  their  naviga- 
tion ia  dangerous. 

The  lakes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  and 
between  Red  riyer  and  Washita,  are  too  numerous  for  us  to  enumerate. 
A  complete  catalogue,  embracing  them  all,  large  and  small,  would  swell 
the  number  to  hundreds.  The  chief  of  them  are  Barataria,  Attakapas, 
Prune,  Salt  Water,  Green,  Grand,  Mermentau,  Galcasiu,  and  Sabine,  on 
the  gulf,  and  Long,  Gatahoola,  latt.  Saline,  Natchitoches,  Spanish,  Blacky 
Bistioeau,  Bodau,  Pisquota,  and  many  smaller  ones  between  Washita 
and  Red  river,  and  Red  river  and  the  Sabine;  and  Goncordia,  Homo- 
chitto,  and  Providence  lakes  belonging  to  the  Mississippi.  West  of  that 
river  are  also  the  smaller  lakes,  Ghittimaches,  Natchez,  Des  Islets,  Levy, 
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Latde  lake,  Pblourd,  Quacha,  Rcmde,  Qt.  John,  and  St.  Joseph.  Some  of 
these  lakes  are  many  miles  in  extent,  and  others  are  little  larger  than 
the  collection  of  water  called  ponds  at  the  north. 

That  some  of  them  are  of  recent  origin,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  midst  of  them  are  vast  extents  of  water,  out  of  which  rise  thouaandB 
<^deep  cypress  trees,  still  standing  erect,  where  boats  pass  and  fish  are 
taken  in  the  driest  seasons.  As  you  approach  these  lakes,  which  abound 
in  fish,  through  the  deep  forests  which  skirt  them,  you  are  warned  of  your 
approach  to  them  by  observing  the  trees  shrouded  in  a  deeper  drapery 
of  long  moss.  They  have  generally  on  their  shoves  a  skirt  of  rich  stnl, 
resembling  an  alluvion. 

Sabwe,  This  river  rises  in  Texas,  in  latitude  32^  SO^  and  itowB 
southwardly,  entering  this  state  at  ita  south-west  angle,  in  the  parish  of 
Natchitoches.  Thence  it  forms  the  dividing  line  between  Louisiana  and 
the  states  of  Mexico.  It  has  a  course  of  four  hundr^  miles^  and  in  \q^ 
stages  of  its  waters,  when  the  obstructions  of  small  timber  rafts  are  clear- 
ed out  of  it,  is  susceptible  of  good  steam  boat  navigation,  as  high  as  th^ 
great  crossing  on  the  road  from  Natchitoches  to  the  Spanish  country.  In 
low  stages  of  water  it  has  but  four  feet  water  over  the  bar  at  its  moudi. 
Like  the  other  riven  of  this  state,  it  broadens  into  a  wide  Ipke  before  it 
enters  the  gulf.  It  enters  it  through  a  vast  and  solitary  prairie  o£  uncom- 
mon sterility,  uncheered  by  the  distant  view  of  vessels,  <Nr  any  traces  of 
social  existence.  A  few  wandering  savages  are  scHnetimes  seen  dimin- 
ished to  moving  atcHns.  The  wild  deer  browses  unmolested;  and  the 
sea  fowls  scream  unterrified  by  the  report  of  the  gun.  The  prairie  is  as 
illimitable  by  the  eye,  as  the  ocean  on  which  it  borders.  Its  wide  alluvion 
contains  lands  only  of  second  rate  quality.  It  waters  the  most  hilly  parts 
of  the  state.  Among  those  hills  there  are  frequent  streams,  some  lakes 
and  ponds,  and  often  times  small  strips  of  good  second  rate  land.  This 
stream  derives  its  chief  consequence  from  its  positicMi,  aa  the  line  of  sep- 
aration between  the-  United  States  and  Mexico. 

WcLshka,  This  large  river  rises  in  the  Masseme  mountains,  in  the 
territory  of  Arkansas^  in  latitude  34^.  North  foriL,  Washita  fork,  and 
south  fork  unite  to  form  the  main  river,  which,  after  flowing  something 
more  than  one  hundred  miles,  receives  firam  the  north.  Hot  Spring  foiic. 
Eight  leagues  below,  it  receives  the  Cado,  and  the  same  distance  lower 
down,,  the  Little  Missouri.  The  Saline  rises  at  no  gi^at  distance  from  the 
Hot  Springs,  and  after  a  winding  course  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
flows  into  the  Washita  just  above  the  limits  of  this  state.  The  Bayou 
Barthelemy  rises  ten  leagues  south  of  the  Sabine,  and  joins  the  Washita 
a  league  above  fort  Miro.  The  Chaudnm  comes  in  from  the  south,  and 
the  Bceuf  and  the  Macon,  having  their  head  waters  in  Providence  lake, 
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(n)aithen<»th.  The  latter,  with  some  Bmall  streams  united  to  it,  finms 
the'  Tensa.  On  the  other  side  comes  in  Catahooia  or  Little  river.  Of 
this  liver,  the  Dugdemcny  is  a  principal  branch.  Little  river,  in  its 
course,  passes  through  Catahooia  lake,  and  uniting  with  the  Tensa  in  a 
de^  swampy  forest,  forms  Black  river,  which,  soon  after  the  junction, 
mixes  its  waters  with  Red  river. 

The  soil  of  the  alluvions  of  Washita,  in  its  lower  courses,  is  blade, 
and  extremely  fertile.  Its  upper  waters  run  through  a  mountainous 
region,  the  description  of  which  naturally  falls  under  the  head  <^  Arkansas 
Territory.  The  lower  waters  of  this  river  lise  in  the  Pine  Hills,  and 
have  on  their  banks  second  rate  land,  until  a  short  distance  from  their 
union  with  the  main  river,  when  the  soil  becomes  of  the  same  quality 
with  that  of  the  main  river.  On  the  alluvions  and  •bayous  are  already  a 
great  number  of  fine  cotton  plantations;  and  there  is  an  extent  of  rich, 
unoccupied  cotton  lands  for  a  much  greatisr  number  still.  The  natural 
productions  of  this  river,  and  its  waters  in  this  state,  are  considered  no 
way  inferior  to  those  of  the  best  parts  of  the  Mississippi,  and  are  the  same, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sugar  cane,  which  is  not  known  to  have  been 
attempted  on  its  waters. 

Red  Rher.  This  is  one  of  the  most  c<msiderable  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi.  Its  width  ofxshannel,  in  its  lower  courses,  does  by  no  means 
corresp<md  to  its  length  of  course,  or  the  immense  mass  of  waters  which 
it  TiAlB  to  its  parent  stream.  But  in  high  waters,  when  it  has  .arrived 
within  three  or  four  hundred  miles  of  that  river,  it  is  often  divided  into 
two  or  three  parallel  channels,  and  a  line  of  bayous  and  lakes  connected 
with  it,  takes  up  its  superabundant  waters,  and  they  are  a  considerable 
time  in  filling,  and  prevent  the  river  from  displaying  its  breadth  and 
amount  of  waters,  as  it  does  in  the  high  lands  five  hundred  miles  above, 
where  the  whde  river  fiows  through  high  lands  in  one  broad  stream.  It 
takes  its  rise  in  a  chain  of  hills  near  SKnta  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  called, 
we  know  not  by  what  authority,  the  Caous  mountains.  In  its  upper 
eomrses  it  receives  Blue  river  and  False  Washita.  It*  winds  through  a 
region  of  prairies,  on  which  feed  droves  of  btifialoes,  cattle,  and  wild 
horses.  In  these  regions  it  receives  a  great  many  considerable  tributa- 
ries, the  names  of  which  have  not  yet  been  given.  Between  the  Pawnee 
and  the  state  of  Louisiana,  it  receives  Kimichie,  Vasseux,  and  Little 
river,  from  the  north.  From  the  south  enter  the  Bois  d'Aic,  and  Little 
river  of  the  sooth.  The  Boda  u,  Dacheet,  Black  Lake,  and  8aiine  rivers 
mter  Red  river  after  it  enters  Louisiana.  There  are  fine  tracts  of  land 
on  the  Dadieet  and  Sidme.  Wells  are  sunk  in  a  salt  plain,  near  the 
Salme,  from  whidi  considerable  quantities  of  salt  are  made.  Black 
Lake  river  is  a  considerable  stream,  on  the  banks  of  which,  among  the 
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hilto,  ue  fiMind  great  Tarieties  of  petrifacdooB  of  every  sort  Lake 
Bistineau  (xmununicates  with  Red  river.  Petri&ctions  abound  on'  its 
ahoies,  and  this  remote  and  romantic  sheet  of  water  has  eome  of  the 
most  deli^tful  scenery  on  its  shores. 

Through  the  greater  amount  of  its  course.  Red  river  winds  through 
immense  prairies,  of  a  red  soil,  covered  with  grass  and  vines  that  bear 
delicious  grapes.  On  its  banks  is  the  favorite  range  of  the  buffido,  and 
other  game,  peculiar  to  the  vast  western  oceans  of  prairies.  About  thirty 
leagues  above  Natchitoches,  commences  the  rail,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  broad,  swampy  expansion  of  the  alluvion  of  the  river,  to  the  widtih 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  The  river,  spreading  here  into  a  vast  number 
of  channels,  frequently  shallow  of  course,  has  been  for  ages  clogging 
with  a  compact  mass  of  timber  and  fallen  trees,  wafled  from  the  upper 
regions.  Between  these  masses,  the  river  has  u  channel,  sometimes  ket 
in  a  lake,  and  found  by  following  the  outlet  of  that  lake  back  to  the  parent 
channel.  There  is  no  stage  of  the  water  in  which  a  keel  boat,  with  an 
experienced  pilot,  may  not  make  its  way  through  the  raft.  We  have  seen 
a  considerable  steam  boat,  which  was  built  above  the  rail  and  floated 
through  it  in  an  unlinished  state.  The  river  is  blocked  up  by  this  im- 
mense mass  c^  timber  for  a  length,  on  its  meanders,  of  between  sixty  and 
seventy  miles.  There  are  places  where  the  water  can  be  seen  in  motion 
under  the  logs.  In  other  places,  the  whole  width  of  the  river  may  be 
crossed  on  horseback,  and  boats  only  make  their  way,  in  passing  these 
places,  by  following  the  inlet  of  a  lake,  and  coasting  it  to  its  outlet,  and 
thus  finding  the  channel  again.  Weeds,  flowering  shrubs,  and  small 
willows  have  taken  root  upon  the  surface  of  this  timber,  and  flourish 
above  the  waters.  But  in  all  these  places,  the  courses  of  the  river,  its 
outline,  and  its  bends,  are  distinctly  marked  by  a  margin  of  forest  trees^ 
which  grow  here  on  the  banks  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  where  the 
channel  is  open. 

It  is  an  impediment  of  incalculable  injury  to  the  navigation  of  this 
noble  river,  and  the  immense  extent  of  fine  country  above  it  There  is, 
probably,  no  part  of  the  United  States  where  the  unoccupied  lands  have 
higher  claims  frmn  soil,  climate,  intermixture  of  prairies  and  timbered 
lands,  position,  and  every  inducement  to  population,  than  the  country 
between  the  raft  and  Kimichie.  This  country  would  be  settled  widi 
greater  rapidity,  were  it  inoifyr  the  obstruction  which  this  raft  opposes  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river.  The  state  has  made  an  effort  to  have  it 
removed.  Accurate  surve3r8  of  it  have  been  made,  and  the  general  gov- 
ernment has  made  an  apprc^riation  for  this  puipose.  Tlie  river  above 
the  raft  becomes  broad,  deep,  and  navigable  for  steam  boats,  in  moderate 
stages  of  the  water,  one  thousand  miles  towards  Uie  mountains. 
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Bdow  the  raft,  as  we  have  remarkedy  the  river  divides  itself  into  many 

channels,  and  fills  such  a  number  <^  bayous  and  lakes,  that  lie  parallel  lo 

the  liver,  that  the  bare  enumeratioiiof  their  names  would  cany  us  beyond 

oar  object    The  valley  of  this  very  interesting  river  has  a  width  of  three 

or  foot  miles,  as  high  as  the  Kimichie,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 

ICiimMiaiA^  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  its  mouth,  following  its  meanders. 

It  broadens  as  it  slopes  towards  the  Mississippi,  and  has  for  a  long  distance 

fiem  its  mouth,  a  valley  from  six  to  eighteen  miles  in  width.    Of  all  the 

broad  and  fertile  aUuvions  of  the  Mississippi  streams,  no  one  exceeds 

this.     It  compares  in  many  mors  points  with  the  famous  Nile,  than  the 

Afiaaasippi,  to  which  that  xiver  has  so  often  been  likened.    Cotton  is  at 

present  the  staple  article  of  the  growth  of  its  lower  course.    Sugar  cane 

is  at  this  time  in  an  extensive  scale  of  experiment,  and  will  probably 

hereaAer  be  raised  in  abundance;  and  the  broad  and  fertile  plains  of  thiA 

river  as  fiir  as  Natchitoches,  will  be  converted  into  suger  plantations. 

The  alluvions  of  Rapide,  C^oteille,  Boauf,  Robert,  Rigolet  Bon  Dieu,  Aiix 

Cannes,  and  the  other  waters  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  in  fact  of 

aH  ita  waters  as  &r  as  32^,  seem  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  cultiva- 

tioii.     This  valley  spreads  from  east  to  west,  instead  of  north  and  south, 

like  the  Mississippi.    The  immense  masses  €i  cold  water  which  that 

river  brings  down  from  the  northern  regions,  must  sensibly  afiect  the 

temperature  of  the  air  on  its  banks.    In  descending  from  Red  river  te 

New  Orleans,  we  have  observed  that  vegetation  in  the  spring  was  mora 

than  a  week  in  advance  of  that  on  the  Mississippi,  althou^  fiirther  to  the 

south.    We  believe  that  cane  will  thrive  as  well  on  this  river  in  31^,  as 

it  does  on  the  Mississippi  in  30°.    All  the  chief  streams  of  the  river 

have  file  same  soil  and  character  with  the  main  river.    Indeed,  the  lands 

en  Bayoa  Rapide,  Robert,  and  Boeuf,  are  supposed  to  be  richer  than 

those  of  file  main  river.    It  is  considered  the  best  land  for  cotton  in  Ihs 

United  Stales.    It  is  of  a  reddish  tinge,  mellow,  friable,  slighfiy  impl«g» 

nated  with  salt,  and  brings  forward  in  great  luxuriance,  all  fiie  vegetatioii 

diat  is  proper  to  its  climate.    Its  indigo  and  tobacco  are  considered  file 

best  in  T^it»iftnii- 

h  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines 
that  are  common  to  the  valley  of  this  river  and  the  Washita.  We  have 
aheady  indoded  them  in  our  general  remarits  upon  the  trees  of  the  wesl> 
em  country.  We  shall  only  remaric,  that  the  greater  part  which  belong 
pceperiy  to  the  northern  and  middle  regions  of  the  country,  are  also  IbnUd 
here.  We  except  the  chesnut,  althou^  the  chincapin,  a  species  of  the 
chesnat,  grows  here.  If  wants  the  orange  and  the  live  oak  of  the  more 
southern  parts  of  the  state.  The  laurel  tribe  is  very  abundant,  as  are 
the  oaks  and  Ucfcories.    In  the  eastern  division  of  Opelousas,  forty  di^ 
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ferent  species  of  trees  have  been  found  growing  within  the  space  of  a 
few  miles.  The  live  oak  seems  to  indicate,  that  as  we  advance  west  in 
the  same  parallel^  the  temperature  diminishes.  In  the  western  parts  of 
the  state  it  retires  to  the  south,  and  is  no  where  found  so  far  north  as  the 
vicinity  of  Mobile. 

Islands,  East  of  the  Mississippi,  and  fronting  this  state,  there  are  a 
number  of  islands,  along  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  the  largest  of  which  is 
called  Chandeleur.  They  are  all  small,  covered  with  pine  and  sand 
heaps.  Some  of  them  are  inhabited,  and  rendered  fertile  by  the  industry 
of  their  owners.  Those  that  lie  off  the  shore  of  Liake  Boigne  are  consid^ 
ered  uncommonly  healthy ;  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  survive  to  extreme 
old  age.  Westof  the  Mississippi,  the  principal  islands  along  the  gnlf 
shore  are  Barataria,  the  noted  resort  of  Lafitte's  piratical  squadron, 
Thomas^,  La  Croix,  and  Ascension  islands.  The  soil  of  these  islands  is 
generally  of  the  richest  character.  They  are  covered  with  a  dense 
forest  of  live  oaks  and  other  trees,  and  abound  in  deer,  tuikeys,  and 
other  game.  Millions  of  sea  fowls,  at  the  proper  seasons,  frequent  the 
inlets  and  bays  contiguous  to  them,  and  oysters  and  fish  are  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  Thomas'  island 
is  acquiring  reputation  as  a  resort  for  health.  From  the  purity  of  the  air 
of  the  gulf,  and  the  cool  breeze  of  the  trade  winds,  and  the  opportunities 
of  sea  bathing,  and  the  refreshing  verdure  of  the  island,  it  would  be  a 
delightful  summer  residence,  were  it  not  for  the  annoyance  of  its  myriads 
of  mosquitos.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  charming  place  in  which  to  pass  the 
winter. 

These  islands  have  come  in  demand,  since  the  recent  discovery  that 
their  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  cane.  They  will  soon  be  covered  with  that  kind  of  cultivation. 
Although  there  are  extensive  marshes  between  them  and  the  high  grounds 
of  Altakapas,  yet  as  these  marshes  are  situated  noith  of  the  islands;  and 
as  the  summer  winds  blow  almost  invariably  from  the  south,  they  have 
all  the  chances  for  being  salubrious,  that  they  would  have  if  they  were 
wholly  removed  from  marshes.  Thomas'  island  is  connected  with  the 
main  land  by  a  cause  way.  There  is  an  astonishing  peculiarity  apper- 
taining to  this,  and  most  of  the  islands  along  this  shore.  Rising  firom  die 
sea  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh,  skirted  by  an  immense  prairie,  as  level  almost 
as  the  gulf,  and  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  its  surface,  the  islands  rise 
like  bluff  hills,  and  have  an  elevation  rated  differently  from  twenty  to  one 
hnndred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  above  the  prairies  in  the  vicinity.  The 
aingukrity  of  the  appearance  which  they  present  from  this  circumstance^ 
can  only  be  readily  conceived  by  one  who  has  seen  the  country.    To 
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find  tfi«  cause  of  this  elevation,  and  to  account  for  it  on  gieoi<^gical  princi* 
pie%  has  furnished  new  employment  for  geologists. 

Beside  the  sea  islands,  there  are  many  lake  and  marsh  islands  on  this 
shore,  some  of  themof  considerable  extent.  Sicily  island,  between  Cata* 
hcola  and  Natchez,  is  not  only  a  body  of  fine  soil,  but  from  its  poeition 
and  appearance,  presents  an  aspect  of  great  interest.  In  the  midst  of  a 
vast  swamp,  and  insulated  by  marshes  and  bayous,  and  in  the  season  of 
higfa  waters  by  the  overflow  of  the  Mississippi,  a  large  body  of  the  richest 
alluvial  land,  entirely  above  the  highest  floods,  rises  like  a  glacis  to 
bluffs  of  pine  woods,  and  we  see  their  ever  verdant  tops  waving  above 
the  vast  surrounding  morass.  On  this  island  are  some  of  the  best  plan* 
tations  in  the  parish  of  Catahoola. 

Bay*,  We  have  seen  that  the  shores  of  the  gulf  are  generally  low. 
They  are  especially  so  along  the  front  of  this  state.  Vast  extents  of  marsh 
and  trembling  prairie  interpose  between  tlie  sea  and  the  cultivable  lands. 
The  lakes,  inlets,  and  sounds  are  connected  by  an  inextricable  tissue  of 
communications,  and  passes  accessible  by  vessels  and  bay  craft,  which 
are  impossible  to  be  known,  except  by  pilots  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
waten.  Hence  the  security  afforded  to  small  piratical  vessels,  command- 
ed by  men  who  could  guide  them  by  sinuous  and  narrow  chcuuiels,  where 
none  but  the  most  experienced  pilots  could  follow  them.  The  shore  is. 
indented  by  numberless  small  bays,  very  few  of  them  aflbrding  sufficient 
water  to  shelter  vessels.  Berwick^s  bay  is  the  onl}*^  one  that  has  any 
considerable  extent. 

Prairies,  A  very  great  proportion  of  the  surface  of  this  state  is  covered 
with  prairies.  Almost  all  these  prairies  arc  connected,  and  form^  like 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  a  family,  through  which  the  connection  of 
all  the  branches  may  be  traced.  The  prairies  that  are  included  under 
the  general  name  of  Attakapas,  are  the  first  that  occur  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  pariidi  of  Attakapas  is  situated  in  these  prairies.  The  name 
implies  ^man  eater  J  in  the  language  of  the  savages  who  formerly  inhab- 
ited \ty  and  who  are  reported  to  have  been  cannibals.  It  is  an  immense 
plain  of  grass,  spreading  from  the  Atchafalaya  on  the  north  to  the  gulf  on 
Uie  south.  Being  open  to  the  gulf,  it  is  generally  fanned  by  the  refresh^ 
ing  breezes  of  that  sea.  Its  aspect  of  extreme  fertility,  its  boundless 
plain  of  grass,  its  cheering  views,  its  dim  verdant  outline,  mingling  with 
the  blue  of  the  sky,  white  houses  seen  in  the  distance,  innumerable  cattle 
and  hcnrses  grazing  <mi  the  plain,  or  reposing  here  and  there  under  the 
shade  of  its  wooded  points,  have  an  indescribable  pleasantness  to  the 
traveller,  who  has  been  toiling  on  his  way  through  the  tangle,  the  swampfy 
and  along  stagnant  lakes,  and  the  dark  and  deep  forest  of  the  Misossippi 
bottom.    All  at  once  he  leaves  the  stiffing  air,  the  mosquitos,  the  rank 
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cane,  the  annoying'  nettles,  and  the  dark  brown  shade,  and  emerges  into 
this  noble  and  cheerful  plain,  and  foels  the  cool  and  salubrious  breeze  of 
tke  gulf.  At  first,  he  finds  it  almost  painful  to  dilate  that  vision  which 
has  BO  long  been  confined  in  the  forest,  to  the  contemplaticm  of  the  bound- 
less prospect  before  him.  He  sees,  spread  out  under  his  eye,  an  im- 
mense tract  of  beautiful  country,  containing  in  1820,  more  than  12,000 
people,  all  subsisting  by  agriculture. 

Advancing  west,  he  passes  from  this  to  Opelousas  prairie,  stOl  larger 
than  the  other,  and  computed  to  contain  nearly  eight  thousand  square 
miles.  It  is  divided  by  bayous,  wooded  grounds,  points  and  bends,  and 
other  natural  boundaries,  into  a  number  of  prairies,  which  have  separate 
names  and  marks  of  distinction.  Taken  in  its  whole  extent,  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Attakapas  prairie  on  the  east,  pine  woods  and  hills  on  the  north, 
the  Sabine  on  the  WQst,  and  the  gulf  on  the  south.  The  soil,  though  in 
many  places  very  fertile,  is  in  general  less  so,  than  the  former.  It  atones 
for  that  deficiency  by  being  more  salubrious,  being  generally  deemed  the 
healthiest  region  in  the  state.  There  are  here  very  considerable  cotton 
plantations,  and  some  of  indigo;  and  the  parish  which  bears  its  name, 
is  <me  of  the  most  pq>ulou8  in  the  state.  The  people  of  the  former  are 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar  cane.  This  is  the  centre  of  the  land 
of  shepherds.  The  greater  number  of  the  people  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
Aat  employment,  and  they  number  their  cattle  by  thousands.. 

Bellevue  prairie  is  partly  in  Opelousas,  partly  in  Attakapas.  It  affords, 
as  its  name  imports,  a  delightful  prospect.  It  is  watered  on  its  western 
limits  by  Bayou  Queue  Tortue,  Plaquemine  Brule,  Bayou  Melet,  Prairie 
Grand  Chevruil,  Laurent,  Alabama,  Wikofis',  Le  Melles',  Avoyelles% 
Merom  or  Marom  Grand  prairie.  Calcasiu  and  Sabine  prairies  are 
names  that  designate  the  different  forms,  shapes,  and  openings  of  this 
emtinuous  line  of  prairies,  as  it  stretches  along  the  settlements  from  the 
PKaquemine  to  the  Sabine. 

-  Some  of  them,  as  Opelousas,  are  of  immense  extent.  That  of  ^ 
Sabine  is  boundless  to  the  vision.  Calcasiu  is  seventy  miles  long  by 
twenty  wide.  They  are  generally  so  level,  as  to  strike  the  eye  as  a  per- 
fect plain.  They  have,  however,  slight  swells  and  declinations,  sufficient 
to  carry  the  water  from  them.  Though  after  long  rains,  they  are  ex- 
tremely wet,  and  immense  tracts  are  covered  with  water.  They  have  a 
gentle  and  imperceptible  slope  towards  the  gulf,  and  generally  terminate, 
before  they  reach  the  shore,  in  wet  marshes,  into  which,  when  the  south 
wind  blows,  the  sea  is  driven.  These  marshes  are  covered  with  a  luxu- 
riant growth  of  tall,  reedy  grass,  Called  cane  grass.  In  various  parts  of 
these  prairies,  there  are  islands  of  timbered  lands.  They  generally  have 
an  appearance  of  such  regularity  and  beauty,  that  a  stranger  it  witfi 
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cUficulty  convinced  ^at  they  are  not  clumps  c^  trees,  planted  out  in  clr- 
etiJar,  square,  or  triangular  forms,  for  the  beauty  of  their  appearance. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  to  oneVho  has  not  felt  it,  an  idea  of  the 
efl^t  produced  by  onq  of  these  circular  clumps  of  trees,  seeming  a  kind 
of  tower  of  verdure,  rising  from  an  ocean  of  grass.  Wherever  a  bayou 
or  a  stream  crosses  the  prairie,  it  is  marked  with  a  fringe  of  timber, 
which  strikes  the  eye  of  an  observer  like  the  lines  of  trees  in  landscape 
painting. 

At  the  points  of  these  prairies,  and  wh^ver  the  streams  and  bayoua 
eroBS  them,  the  soil  is  rich.  But  they  become  of  a  thinner  and  more 
sterile  soil,  as  we  advance  towards  the  Sabine.  Attakapas  is  the  first 
and  most  fertile,  and  that  of  the  Sabine  the  last  and  the  most  sterile. 
On  the  skirts  even  of  the  poorer  prairies,  near  water  courses  iind  abundant 
winter  range,  there  is  a  sparse  population  quite  to  the  Sabine.  The 
situations  are  generally  selected  with  a  view  to  their  being  &vomble  for 
die  raising  of  cattle.  There  are  a  few  cotton  plantations  beycmd  Opelou« 
SBS  prairie.  But  most  of  the  people  subsist  by  raising  cattle  and  horses. 
Some  years  since,  three  men  of  this  region  numbered  above  15,000  head 
of  homed  cattle,  and  2,000  horses  and  mules.  Some  of  the  situations  on 
these  lonely,  but  delightful  prairies^  have  been  selected  with  such  refer- 
ence to  beauty  and  prospect,  that  we  question  if  any  in  Arcadia  surpass* 
ed  them.  They  raise  sheep,  the  mutton  of  which  is  excellent;  but  the 
wool  coarse.  Many  of  the  horses  are  of  the  Andalusian  and  Numidian 
breed;  and  the  cattle  sleek,  slender,  elegantly  formed,  and  spirited  in 
their  movements.  They  are  driven  to  New  Orleans  for  a  market.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  French,  clad  in  leather,  abounding  with  milk  and 
honey,  often  opulent,  but  clinging  to  the  simplicity  of  pastoral  life  from 
habit  and  inclination.  The  traveller  looks  round  upon  thousands  of  cattle, 
and  a  rustic  abundance  of  every  thing  appertaining  to  a  shepherd^s  life; 
and  is  welcomed  widi  a  genuine  hospitality,  accompanied  with  French 
urbanity. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  in  advancing  towards  these  sequestered 
regions  the  traveller  from  New  Orleans  observes  a  decrease  of  luxury 
and  refinement  corresponding  to  his  advance  on  his  journey,  evidencing 
a  similitude  of  inverted  history.  He  travels  through  all  the  different 
stages  of  refinement,  from  the  luxury  of  that  showy  and  expensive  city, 
to  the  mansions  of  the  opulent  and  rural  planters  of  Attakapas,  ihepeHU 
papgans  beyond,  and  the  Arcadian  habitations  of  the  French  planters 
near  the  Sahine. 

Avoyelles  prairie  has  a  very  narrow  front  on  Red  river,  is  rich  and 
aUavial  in  point  of  soil,  and  of  moderate  extent,  being  seldom  more  than 
diree  or  fourmiles.    It  runs  back  from  Red  river  a  considerable  distance^ 
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and  constitutes  the  parish  the  name  of  which  it  bean.  It  is  inhabifed 
by  cotton  planters  and  people  who  subsist  by  raising  cattle.  They  are 
principally  French. 

Catahoola  prairie,  on  Catahoola  or  Little  river  and  the  Washita^  has, 
in  many  respects,  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Avoyelles.  This  prairie, 
together  with  Sicily  island,  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  parish  of 
Catahoola.  There  are  also  very  extensive  prairies  between  Washita 
and  Red  river.  They  spread  in  a  line,  which  meanders  like  the  course 
of  the  rivers,  through  the  wooded  country,  until  they  connect  themselves 
with  the  immense  grassy  plains  on  the  upper  courses  of  these  riven. 
They  are  generally  second  or  third  rate  land,  for  the  most  part  uninhab- 
ited, and  many  of  them  as  yet  without  a  name. 

Three  new  parishes  have  been  recently  created  by  the  legislature. 
The  parish  of  Piaquemine  is  situated  north  of  lake  Borgne,  west  of  New 
Oileans,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
greater  part  of  its  surface  is  swampy.  It  produces  all  the  articles  of 
culture  in  Louisiana ;  but  sugar  is  the  staple. 

The  parish  of  Orleans  includes  the  city.  Chef  Menteur,  Rigolets, 
Bayou  Bienvenu,  Bayou  Gentilly,  and  Bayou  St.  Johns,  are  all  in  this 
parish,  and  are  famous  in  the  history  of  the  late  war.  Lake  Ponchar- 
train,  lake  Borgne,  Barataria  bay  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  Caminda  bay, 
lake  Des  Islets,  lake  Rond,  Little  lake,  and  Quacha  lake  are  in  the  limits 
of  this  parish.  Sugar,  and  after  that,  cotton  are  the  staples.  Along  the 
coast  there  are  groves  of  orange  trees,  and  the  fig  is  extensively  raised. 
In  this  parish  are  the  greater  part  of  the  defences  that  are  intended  to 
fortify  the  city  of  New  Orleans  against  the  attack  of  a  foreign  foe.  The 
chief  fortifications  are  on  those  points  by  which  the  British  approached 
the  city  during  the  late  war.  Extensive  fortifications  of  brick  have  been 
erected  at  Petits  Coquilles,  Chef  Menteur,  and  Bayou  Bienvenu,  the  two 
former  guarding  the  passes  of  the  Rigolets,  between  lake  Borgne  and 
lake  Ponchartrain,  and  the  latter  the  approach  from  lake  Borgne  to  New 
Orleans.  A  great  work,  to  mount  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannon,  is 
erected  at  Piaquemine,  on  the  Mississippi.  These  works  fall  not  far 
short  of  the  expense  of  two  million  dollars.  Fort  St.  Johns,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bayou  St.  Johns  into  lake  Ponchartrain,  is  well  situated 
for  the  defence  of  the  pass.  It  is  an  ancient  establishment  of  the  former 
regime.  The  guns  are  of  vast  calibre;  but  they  appear  to  be  scaled, 
and  the  walls  have  a  ruinous  aspect.  These  points  of  defence  have 
been  selected  with  great  judgment,  and  have  been  fortified  with  so  much 
care,  that  it  is  supposed  no  enemy  could  ever  again  approach  the  city  by 
the  same  passes  through  which  it  was  approached  by  the  British,  in  the 
last  war.    New  Orleans,  the  key  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  depot 
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of  its  agriculture  and  commerce^  is  already  a  city  of  immense  impor* 
tance,  and  is  every  year  becoming  more  so.  This  city  has  strong  natural 
defences,  in  its  position  and  its  climate.  It  is  now  strongly  defended  by 
artificial  fortifications.  But,  after  all,  the  best  defence  of  this,  and  all  other 
cities,  is  the  vigilant  and  patriotic  energy  of  the  masses  of  free  men,  who 
can  now,  by  steam  boats,  be  brought  down  to  its  defence  in  a  few  days  from 
the  remotest  points  of  the  west.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  by  the 
same  omveyance,  an  enemy  might  also  be  brought  against  it. 

Of  the  other  parishes  we  may  remark  in  general,  that  as  far  up  the 
Mississippi  as  the  parish  of  Baton  Rouge  on  the  east  side,  and  Point 
Coupee  on  the  wes^,  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  is  the  chief  pursuit 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Plaquemine,  Lafourche,  and  Attakapas.  The 
staple  article  of  the  western  parishes  beyond,  is  cotton.  The  parishes 
north  of  lake  Ponchartrain,  which  formerly  made  a  part  of  Florida,  with 
the  exception  of  some  few  tracts,  and  the  alluvions  of  Pearl  river  and 
Bogae  Ghitto  have  a  sterile  soil.  They  raise  largo  fiocks  of  cattle,  and 
send  great  quantities  of  lumber  to  New  Orleans,  together  with  pitch,  tar, 
turpentine,  and  charcoal.  They  bum  great  quantities  of  lime  from  the 
beds  of  shells,  which  cover  whole  tracts  near  the  lakes ;  anu  they  send 
sand  from  the  beaches  of  the  lakes,  for  covering  the  pavements  of  New 
Orleans.  They  have,  also,  for  some  years  past,  manufactured  bricks  to 
a  great  amount,  and  transported  them  across  the  lake.  They  have  a 
great  number  of  schooners  that  ply  on  the  takes  in  this  and  other  em- 
ployments. The  people  engaged  in  this  extensive  business,  find  the 
heavy  tolls  demanded  on  the  canal  a  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
pidGi  of  this  trade.  The  country,  generally,  is  covered  with  open  pine 
woods,  and  has  small  tracts  of  second  rate  land  interspersed  among  them. 
It  is  valuable  from  its  inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber  and  wood  for  the 
New  Orleans  market. 

Chief  Tomis.  New  Orleans,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  state,  and 
the  emporium  of  western  commerce,  is  situated  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Mississippi — ^in  a  bend  so  deep  and  sinuous  that  the  sun  rises  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  fi'om  the  opposite  shore — ^in  north  latitute  29^  5>Y; 
and  in  9(P  8'  west  longitude  from  Greenwich;  and  in  13^  0'  firom  Wash- 
ington; one  hundred  and  five  miles,  by  the  meanders  of  the  river,  from 
the  Belize,  and  ninety  miles  in  a  direct  line;  not  far  from  one  thousand 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  a  little  more  than  one  thousand 
two  hundred  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  nearly  intermediate 
between  Boston  and  Mexico,  although  the  passage  from  New  Orleans  to 
Vera  Cruz  is  much  shorter  by  sea,  than  to  Boston.  It  consists  of  the  old 
city,  properly  so  called,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
of  which  the  longer  sides  are  one  thousand  three  hundred  (ind  twenty 
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ywrdfl  in  length,  and  the  shorter,  or  the  depth  of  the  city  towaitb  the 
swampi  seven  hundred  yards.  Above  the  city  are  the  suburbs  St.  Mary 
and  Annunciation.  Below  the  city  are  the  suburbs  Marigny,  Daunoia, 
and  Declouif.  These  are  called  Fcuxbourgs.  Between  the  city  and 
the  Bayou  St.  John,  are  the  villages  St.  Claude  and  St.  Johnsburg.  Who- 
ever will  look  at  its  position  on  the  map,  will  see  at  once  its  unrivalled 
advantages  of  position  for  a  conunereial  capital.  Accessible  quickly, 
and  at  all  times  by  large  ships  fnm  the  sea,  its  longdistance  above  it,aiid 
the  sinuosities  of  the  river,  give  it  uncommon  capabilities  of  defence 
from  foreign  annoyance.  It  has  probably  twice  as  much  extent  <^  boat 
navigation  above  it  as  any  othor  city  on  the  globe.  Taking  the  length 
of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  that  are  navigable  and  actually 
navigated  by  steam  boats,  it  is  ndt  extravagant  to  say  that  the  sum  would 
exceed  twenty  thousand  miles;  and  these  waters  penetrate  the  most  fer- 
tile soils,  and  pass  through  the  pleasantest  climates.  Its  advantages  of 
communication  with  the  country  immediately  adjacent  to  it,  have  been 
overlooked  in  comparison  with  those  of  its  relation  to  the  upper  country. 
But  even  in  these  respects  it  is  unrivalled.  By  the  basin  of  the  canal 
and  the  B&you  St.  John,  it  communicates  with  lake  Pimchartrain  and 

.  the  connected  lakes;  with  the  opposite  Florida  shore,  with  Mobile,  Pen- 
saoola,  and  the  whole  gulf  shore,  east  and  west.  Not  a  few  vessels  clear 
from  the  basin  for  the  Atlantic  and  Mexican  ports.    The  basin  is  scarcely 

'  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ship  landing  on  the  Mississippi.  A 
perscm  on  the  basin  wharf  can  see  the  masts  of  the  vessels  lying  on  (he 
shore  of  (he  lev^e,  and  yet  a  vessel  sailing  from  the  bcjiin,  would  have 
to  sail  through  the  lakes  along  the  gulf  shore,  and  up  the  Mississippi  some 
hundreds  of  miles,  to  arrive  at  so  little  distance  from  her  former  position. 
Even  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  the  basin  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  a  considerable  city.  There  is  an  incorporation  to  ccmnect  the 
lake  with  the  Mississippi  by  a  canal  directly  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
A  most  necessary  and  important  canal  is  also  contemplated  for  connecting 
Aitakapas  with  the  city.  Nature  has  almost  completed  the  line  of  com- 
munication. At  present,  the  bayous  Plaquemine  and  Lafourche  fumisii 
that  communication.  Although  steam  boats  run  between  Opelousas  and 
Attakapas  by  these  routes  and  the  Teche,  yet  the  iqpuths  of  these  bayous 
are  liable  to  be  choaked  with  timber,  and  the  navigation  is  generally 
attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  is  moreover  circuitous.  There  aire  so 
many  communications  by  water  between  New  Orleans  and  the  lower 
parts  of  Louisiana,  accessible  by  the  smaller  boots,  that  all  of  them  are 
only  known  to  people  who  have  been  in  habits,  for  a  long  time,  <^  et- 
pkiring  them  for  the  sake  of  finding  new  and  shorter  routes  Uy  their 
destination. 


Yielded  from  the  harbor  on  ft  sunny  day,  no  city  offers  a  more  striking 
piDonunic  view.  It  envelops  the  beholder  something  in  die  form  of  a 
orescent.  An  area  of  many  acres,  covered  with  all  the  grotesque  variety 
of  flat  boats,  keel  boats,  and  water  crafts  of  every  description,  that  have 
floated  from  all  pomts  of  the  valley  above,  lines  the  upper  part  of  th6 
shore.  Steam  boats  rounding  to,  or  sweeping  away,  cast  dieir  long  hori- 
amital  streams  of  suMike  behind  them.  Sloc^,  schooners,  brigs,  and 
MpB  occupy  the  wharyes,  arranged  below  each  other  in  the  order  of  their 
size,  showing  a  forest  of  masts.  The  foreign  aspect  of  the  stuccoed 
houses  in  the  city  proper,  the  massive  buildings  of  the  Fauxbourg  St. 
Mary,  the  bustle  and  movement  on  every  side,  all  seen  at  one  view  in 
the  bright  coloring  of  the  brilhant  sun  and  sky  of  the  climate,  present  a 
^ilendid  spectacle. 

The  wooden  buildings,  of  which  the  city  was  formerly  in  a  great 
measure  composed,  have  given  place  to  buildings  of  brick.  The  city, 
properly  so  called,  and  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Mary,  are  compactly  and  sub* 
stantially  built.  Ifi  the  city,  the  French  and  Spanish  st^^Ies  of  building 
pfedominate.  The  houses  are  stuccoed  externally,  and  this  stucco,  of  a 
white  or  yellow  color,  strikes  the  eye  more  pleasantly  than  the  dull  and 
sombre  red  of  brick.  There  can  be  no  question  but  the  American  mode 
of  building  is  more  commodious,  solid,  and  durable;  but  the  latter  mode 
has  tiie  preference  in  its  general  effect  upon  the  eye.  To  an  American, 
viewing  them  for  the  first  time,  there  is  something  fantastic  and  unique 
m  the  appearance  of  the  city  streets,  which  wears  a  resemblance  to 
European,  French,  and  Spanish  towns,  rather  than  American.  The 
Fkuxbomrg  St.  Mary,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  city,  are  built  after 
&e  American  fashion,  and  have  nothing  in  their  appearance  different 
hmn  an  Atlantic  town. 

The  city  contains  six  complete  squares ;  each  square  having  a  front  of 
three  hundred  and  nineteen  feet  in  length.  Each  square  is  divided  into 
twelve  lots.  Few  of  the  streets,  except  Canal  street,  are  more  th^n  forty 
feet  wide.  The  names  <^  the  principal  streets  are  Liov^,  ChartreS) 
Royal,  Burgundy,  Dauphine,  Toulouse,  d&c.  The  public  buildings  are 
the  town  house,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Chaitres  and  St.  Peter's  streets ; 
the  hospital,  standing  in  the  suburb  St.  Mary,  opposite  the  square,  between 
Dauphine  and  Burgundy  streets;  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Louis,  in 
front  of  Orleans  street,  upon  Chartres  street;  the  convent  of  Ursuline 
nuns,  upon  Ursuline  street,  between  Lev^e  and  ChartreS  streets;  the 
barracks,  upon  Garrison  &nd  Lev6e  streets;  the  custom  house,  in  front 
of  the  square,  between  Canal  and  Lev6e  streets ;  the  market  house,  upon 
the  Lev^e,  in  firont  of  ^  square,  between  St.  Anne  and  Du  Maine  streets ; 
Orieans  baaktupoo  Centi,  between  ChartrMa&d  Royal  streals;  Louit^ 


ana  bonk,  upon  RcyBly  between  Conti  and  St.  Louis  atreeto;  PlastaA 
bank,  aoath-west  comer  of  Conti  and  Royal  streets;  government  hopae» 
north-west  comer  of  Lev6e  and  Toulouse  streets;  district  court  of  tke 
United  States,  between  Du  Maine  and  Phillippe  streets;  and  the  w^er 
works  on  Lev^  street,  in  front  of  the  square,  between  Ureuline  and  St. 
Philip's  streets.  « A  very  large  and  splendid  building  is  fitted  up  ftr  the 
state  baiik.  The  French  theatre  is  in  the  city,  and  the 
in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Mary.  The  Presbyterian  church  is  also  in 
Fauxbourg. 
The  cathedral  stands  at  the  head  of  a  spacious  square,  four  fauadnd 

•  feet  from  the  river.  The  building  is  of  brick,  extending  ninety  feet  on 
the  street,  and  one  hundred  and  twent}'  back  of  it.  The  roof  is  covered, 
as  are  most  of  the  French  and  Spanish  houses,  with  hollow  tile,  and  is 
supported  by  ten  plastered  brick  colunms.  It  has  four  towers,  of  whidi 
one  contains  two  bells.  It  has  an  organ,  and  is  finished  wilfaia  with 
great  massiveness  and  simplicity.    It  is  an  imposing  fabric,  and  the 

^  interior  seems  calculated  to  excite  religious  feeling.  Under  its  stone 
pavements  are  deposited  the  illustrious  dead.    In  niches  and 


are  the  figures  of  the  isaints  in  their  apprc^riate  dress,  and  with  those 
pale  and  unearthly  countenances,  which  are  so  much  in  keeping  with 
the  common  ideas  entertained  of  them.  The  walls  are  so  thick,  that 
though  in  the  very  centre  of  business,  you  hear  only  a  confused  whisper 
within,  and  are  almost  as  still  as  in  the  centre  of  a  forest.  You  go  but  a 
few  paces  from  the  crowds  that  arc  pressing  along  Lev^e  street,  and  firom 
the  rattle  of  carriages  that  are  stationed  near  this  place,  and  3rou  find 
yourself  in  a  kind  of  vaulted  apartment,  and  in  perfect  stillnen.  The 
tapers  are  burning,  and  some  few  are  always  kneeling  within  in  silent 
prayer.  Lnages  of  death,  of  the  invisible  world,  and  <^  eternity  surround 
you.  The  dead  sleep  under  your  feet.  You  are  in  the  midst  of  life,  and 
yet  there  reigns  here  a  perpetual  tranquility.  A  new  Catholic  chnch 
has  been  recently  erected. 

The  Presbyterian  church  is  of  brick,  and  is  a  very  large  and  handsooM 
building.  The  Episcopal  church  is  small,  but  light  and  neat  in  its  strac- 
turo.  The  Mariner^s  church  is  a  respectable  building,  not  yet  completed. 
The  prison  and  the  French  theatre  are  very  laige,  and  extemally,  difiSr 
greeable  buildings,  though  the  cot^  cTflet^  of  the  view  in  the  interior  of  the 
French  theatre  is  very  brilliant.  The  American  theatre,  in  the  Fmor 
bourg  St.  Mary,  is  a  neat  and  commodious  building.  The  charity  bospite], 
though  not  a  very  beautiful  building,  has  a  m<}ral  beauty  of  the  hig^Mst 
order.  It  is,  probably,  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  useful  charities  in 
the  country.  New  Orleans  is  exposed  to  greater  varietiee  of  hnnna. 
misery,  vice,  disease,  and  want,  than  any  other  Ameriean  town.    H&t^ 
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tnd  disease  iSnd  a  home,  clean  apartmefits,  faithful  nursing,  and 
saBceUent  medical  attendance.  Under  this  roof  more  miserable  objects 
have  been  sheltered,  more  have  been  dismissed  cured,  and  more  have 
been  carried  to  their  long  home,  than  flm  any  other  hospital  among  us. 

The  college  is  a  respectable  building,  and  has  had  ample  endowments; 
bat  has  done  little  as  yet  for  the  literature  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
ooovent  of  Ursuline  nuns,  who  receive  day  scholars  and  boarders  for  the 
various  branches  of  rudimental  education.  The  female  orphan  asylum 
is  a  most  interesting  charity,  dating  its  efficient  operations  from  the  benev- 
olent donations  of  the  late  Mr.  PoydiT.s.  It  has  commonly  seventy  or 
eighty  destitute  female  children,  under  sober  and  discreet  instructresses, 
all  plainly  and  neatly  clad,  and  constantly  occupied,  either  in  acquiring 
the  rudiments  of  education  or  of  needle  work.  They  are  dressed  in  plain 
mufenns,  and  worship  part  of  the  Sabbath  day  in  the  Catholic,  and  part 
in  the  Protestant  church.  An  institution  of  a  similar  character  for  boys, 
and  endowed  also  by  the  benevolent  Poydras,  is  now  in  operation. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  charitable  institutions  in  this  city,  of 
respectable  character;  and  when  the  epidemic  yellow  fever  visits  it, 
ibe  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  bestow  charity,  nurr  :ng,  shelter,  and 
medical  aid  to  the  sick,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  A  library  for  the  use  of 
the  poorer  reading  young  men  of  the  cit}'  has  been  instituted,  and  in  the 
extent  of  her  efficient  and  useful  charidcs,  New  Orleans  is  not  far  behind 
her  Atlantic  sisters.  There  are  fewer  churches  in  the  city,  than  in  any 
edier  town  of  the  same  size  in  the  United  States.  There  are  but  three 
C^atholic  places  of  worship,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopalian,  a  Mari- 
ners' chnrcb,  a  Baptist  and  a  Methodist  place  of  worship.  Very  little 
dbeervance  c^die  Sabbath,  as  northern  people  estimate  it,  is  seen  in  this 
city.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  forms  of  the  Catholic  worship  do  not  for* 
bid  anrasements  on  the  Sabbath. 

No  city  in  the  United  States  contains  such  a  variety  of  inhabitants  from 
every  state  in  the  union,  and  from  every  nation  in  Europe ;  and  there  are 
not  a  few  from  the  Spanish  country,  and  the  islands.  There  is  an  aston- 
ishing  contrast  of  manners,  language,  and  complexion.  One  half  the 
population  is  black  or  dblored.  The  French  population  probably  as  yet 
predominates  over  the  American.  Among  the  Americans,  the  inKaBitants 
of  tiie  city  of  New  York  seem  to  have  the  greater  number,  and  there  is 
more  intercourse  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  than  any  other 
Aoaerican  city.  The  intercourse  with  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz  is  great, 
cad  constantly  increasing. 

Hie  French  display  in  this  city,  as  elsewhere,  their  characteristic 
wheiiily  and  politeness,  and  are  the  same  gay,  amiable,  dancing,  spec- 
iMle-kmng  people,  Aat  they  are  found  to  be  in  eveiy  other  place.    There 
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n^  no  doubt,  much  gambling  and  diflsipadoa  practised,  and  d^^ 
ed  gambling  houses  pay  a  large  tax  for  their  licenses.  Much  (las  boefi 
said  abroad  touching  the  profligacy  of  manhers  and  morals  here.  Amidst 
such  a  multitude,  composed  in  qi^eat  measure  of  the  low  people  of  all 
nations,  there  must  be  much  debauchery  and  low  vice.  But  all  the  dis- 
gusting forms  of  vice,  debauchery,  and  drunkenness  are  assorted  together 
in  their  own  place.  Each  man  has  an  elective  attraction  to  men  of  his 
own  standing  and  order. 

Much  has  been  said  abroad,  in  regard  to  the  unhealthiness  of  this  city, 
and  the  danger  of  a  residence  here  for  an  unacclimated  person  has  been 
exaggerated.  This  circumstance,  more  than  ail  others,  has  retarded  the 
increase  of  this  city.  Unhappily,  when  the  dog  star  is  in  the  sky,  there 
is  but  too  much  probability  that  the  epidemic  will  sweep  the  place  with 
the  besom  of  destruction.  Hundreds  of  the  unacclimated  poor  from  the 
north,  and  more  than  all  from  Ireland,  fall  victims  to  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  lSd2,  while  the  cholera  was  raging  on  the  courNai 
of  the  Ohio,  and  desolating  the  descending  steam  boats,  this  city  was 
suffering  from  a  late  but  severe  attack  of  yellow  fever.  Eariy  in  Novem* 
ber,  the  cholera  manifested  itself  in  this  city,  inr  conjunction  with  yellow 
fever.  The  more  sweeping  and  terrible  disease  soon  took  place  of  the 
other.  The  concourse  of  reckless  strangers,  miserable  &ee  blacks,  and 
the  mass  of  the  poor  and  vicious,  crowded  into  filthy  streets  and  dirty 
apartments,  together  with  the  acknowledged  insalubrity  of  the  city,  gave 
^e  disease  such  a  development  here  as  had  been  feared  and  predicted^ 
Scenes  too  revolting  for  relation  occurred,  notwithstanding  the  greatest 
exertions  of  the  police.  As  at  Cincinnati,  the  disease  was  sudden  ia  its 
development  and  subsidence ;  and  more  decidedly  than  in  that  pboOy 
C(»fined  its  ravages  to  the  poor  and  disorderly.  ^The  greatest  jreported 
number  of  deaths  in  one  day  was  275;  and  in  one  week,  1050;  a  most 
afflicting  and  unparalleled  mortality  for  a  population  of  50,000  people. 

The  supply  of  the  excejlent  water  of  the  Mississippi,  by  the  water 
W(»rks  now  in  operation,  is  very  inadequate.  It  is  contemplated  to  extend 
the  means  of  supply.  No  city  in  the  union  can  be  furnished  more  cheapl j 
and  easily.  Were  the  supply  equal  to  washing  the  streets  in  every  direc* 
tioo,  it  would  tend  more  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  in  9J1 
probability,  than  any  other  conservative  means  that  could  be  employed; 
and  it  is  matter  of  surprise,  that  such  a  simple  and  obvious  measure  hap 
not  already  been  adopted.  It  is  believed  that  every  street  which  has  the 
least  inclination  of  descen^might  be  kept  clean  by  the  healthy  water  of 
the  Mississippi,  at  a  less  expense  than  is  requisite  for  watering  CincinBati. 
Vc^ry  great  improvements  have  been  recently  made,  and  ar^  constantly 
mMnSv  itK  pi^vipf  the  <sity,  jnreiwiviiig  the  wooden  fewenftW4MiPM^^ 


tlm  by  tbo^e  of  stone.  The  low  places,  wher^  the  wiUer  used  to  stag^ 
nate,  are  drained  or  filled  up.  Tracts  of  swamp  about  the  town  aro 
draining  or  filling  up;  and  this  work  constantly  pursuod^  will  probably 
contribute  more  to  the  salubrity  of  the  city,  than  all  the  other  efibrts  to 
this  end  united. 

The  con^oeroe  of  this  .city  is  immense,  and  constantly  increasing. 
There  hare  been  counted  in  the  harbor,  fifteen  hundred  fiat  boats  at  ^ 
time.  Steam  boats  are  coming  and  departing  every  hour,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  fifly  lying  in  the  harlxnr  at  a  time.  A  forest  of  masts 
is  constantly  seen  along  the  lev6e,  eifcept  in  the  sultry  months.  There 
are  often  five  or  six  thousand  boatmen  from  the  u|^er  country  here;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  forty  vessels  advertised  for  Liverpool  and 
HaYre.  ^o  place  in  the  United  States  has  ^  much  activity  and*  busde 
of  commerce  crowded  into  so  small  a  space,  in  the  mcmths  of  February 
and  March.  During  the  season  of  Ininging  in  the  cotton  crop,  whole 
streets  are  barricaded  with  cotton  bales.  The  amount  of  domestic  exr 
porta  from  this  city,  exceeds  twelve  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  being 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  city  of  the  union,  except  New  York,  and 
nearly  equalling  that.  The  greatest  items  that  make  this  amount,  are 
sugar  and  cottcMi. 

It  is  believed  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  great  and  opulent  city 
of  New  Orleans,  will  commence  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  her  re*^ 
sources  and  enterprise,  a  system  of  reclaiming  the  immense  swamp69  i9 
the  midst  of  which  she  is  placed,  by  navigable  canals. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  dis^vantage  of  being  reported  unhealthy,  few 
towns  in  the  United  States  increase  with  greater  rapidity.  Within  thf 
last  three  years,  a  thousand  houses  have  been  added  to  its  buildings^ 
principaliy  fironting  along  the  river  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  JViary,  most  ^ 
them  massive  and  commodious.  The  recently  finished  rail  road  from 
Rampart  street  to  lake  Ponchartrain  is  not  only  in  itself#a  noble  and  user 
ful  work,  but  has  essentially  tended  to  reclaim  from  the  swamp,  a  consid* 
erable  tract  in  the  rear  of  the  city.  A  bank  has  recently  been  created 
with  a  capital  of  4,000,000  dollars,  which,  as  the  condition  of  the  charter, 
is  to  make  a  canal  from  a  point  on  the  river  above  the  city  to  -the  lake. 
There  are  five  banks  in  the  city,  with  a  capital  of  msx^  thscn  ten  millions 
of  doUais;  audit  is  advancing  in  all  points  of  opulence,  omi(ment,  utility, 
aad  comCart,  in  a  progress  of  honorable  competition  with  the  other  princi* 
pal  American  cities. 

.  The  rail  road  is  four  and  a  half  miles  l<mg,  perfectly  straight,  and  its 
aspcnt  «nd  descent  only  sixteen  inches.  The  avenue  on  which  the  road 
f«mis  me  hundred  and  fifty  leet  widQ.  The  eye,  at  either  extremitari 
ila  vfada  iMtftL    fltaBdiBff  on  the  sboM  of  the  Miaii«ainML 
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^  VeBselfl  saiUng  through  the  lake  are  seen  at  the  end  of  the  avenue 
of  trees  throo^  which  the  road  is  cut.  An  artificial  harbor  and  break- 
water are  c<MistructiQg  on  the  lake,  at  the  extremity  of  the  road. 

The  facilities  of  getting  a  passage  from  this  city,  either  to  Europe, 
Mexico,  the  Atlantic  cities,  or  the  interior,  are  very  great.  You  need 
seldom  remain  many  days  without  an  opportunity  to  embark  in  any  di- 
rectian.  Steam  boats  are  constantly  adverdsing  for  Louisville,  and  all 
fte  different  points  on  die  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Otdo;  and  a 
passage  in  the  beautiful  steam  boats  that  now  ply  on  these  waters,  is  botfi 
rapid,  cheap,  and  delightful. 

The  market,  ordinarily,  is  cheap  and  abundant;  and  by  seizing  the 
opportunities,  the  articles  of  life  may  be  had  as  cheap  as  in  any  odier 
town  hi  the  United  States.  Com,  potatoes,  pork,  and  (lour  are  sometimes 
so  low  as  scarcely  to  pay  the  cost  of  transport  from  the  upper  country. 
The  productions  of  all  climes  find  their  way  hither;  and  for  firuits  and 
vegetables,  few  places  can  exceed  it.  On  a^ pleasant  March  morning, 
perhaps  half  the  city  is  seen  in  the  market.  The  crowd  covers  half  a 
mile  in  extent.  The  negroes,  mulattoes,  French,  Spanish,  end  Qermans 
are  all  crying  their  several  articles  in  their  several  tongues.  In  the 
midst  of  a  confusion  of  languages,  like  that  of  Babel,  'tin  picaUony  un 
fitaUanj'*  is  the  most  distinguishable  tune.     The  census  of  1830  gives 
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this  dty  48,453  inhabitants ;  but  there  are  times  in  the  year  when  it 
contains  perhaps  60,000. 

This  city  necessarily  exercises  a  very  great  moral  infiuence  over  aB 
the  westefn  country.  There  is  no  distinguished  merchant,  planter,  or 
fiurmer  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  but  what  has  made  at  least  one  tr^ 
to  this  place.  Here  they  witness  acting  at  the  French  and  American 
theatres.  Here  they  go  to  inspect,  if  not  to  take  part  in  the  pursuits  of 
the  *  roulette,  and  temple  of  fortune.'  Here  they  come  from  the  remole 
and  isolated  points  of  the  west,  to  see  the  <«%  lionsy'^  and  learn  the  waya 
of  men  in  great  towns ;  and  they  necessarily  carry  back  an  impresiftion 
firom  what  they  have  seen  and  heard.  It  is  of  inconceivable  importance 
to  the  western  country,  that  New  Orleans  should  be  enlightened,  moral, 
^  and  religious.  It  has  a  numerous  and  respectable  corps  of  professional 
men,  and  issues  a  considerable  number  of  well  edited  papers. 
'  The  police  of  the  city  is  at  once  mild  and  energetic.  Notwithstanding 
the  multifarious  character  of  the  people,  collected  from  every  country 
and  climate,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  boatmen  and  sailors,  not* 
withstanding  the  mass  of  people  that  rushes  along  its  streets  is  of  the 
most  incongruous  materials,  there  are  fewer  brcnla  and  quarrels  here  than 
in  almost  any  odier  city.  The  municipal  and  criminal  couib  are  prompt 
m  adrnmaateiuig  justioe;  and  kuMniM  and  Ikroila  are  «ff6etaally  pltfi^ 


idled  without  aoj  just  grounds  of  complaint  about  the  'law's  delay.'  On 
the  whole,  the  morals  of  those  people  who  profess  to  have  any  degree  of 
self-respect,  are  not  behind  those  of  the  other  cities  of  the  union. 

New  Orleans  is  iSae  thousand  two  dundred  and  three  miles  from  Wash* 
iogton,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  from  St.  Louis,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-four  from  Boston,  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  from  New  York. 

Donaldsonville,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  efflux  of 
Lafourche,  ninety  miles  above  New  Orleans,  has  a  number  of  houses,  and 
has  been  selected  by  the  legislature  as  the  place  for  the  future  political 
capital  of  the  state.  Baton  Rouge  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Misstsaippi, 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  above  New  Orleans.  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ted  on  the  last  blufi*  that  is  seen  on  descending  the  river.  The  site  is 
thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  highest  overflow  of  the.  river.  This  bluff 
rises  from  the  river  by  a  gentle  and  gradual  swell.  The  United  States 
barracks  here  are  built  in  a  fine  style,  and  are  supposed  to  be  among  the 
handsomest  and  most  commodious  of  fhat  kind  of  works.  From  the 
esplanade  the  prospect  is  delightful,  including  a  great  extent  of  tlie  coast^ 
with  its  handsome  houses  and  rich  cultivation  below,  and  commanding  an 
extensive  view  over  the  back  country  at  the  east.  The  village  is  toler- 
ably ocmipact,  and  has  a  number  of  neat  houses.  The  town  itself 
especially  in  the  months  when  the  greatest  verdure  prevails,  when  seen 
firom  a  steam  boat  in  the  river,  rising  with  such  a  fine  swell  from  the 
banks,  and  with  its  singularly  shaped  French  and  Spanish  houses,  and 
its  green  squares,  looks  like  a  finely  painted  landscape.  Its  population 
is  rated  at  1,200. 

St.  Francisviiie  is  a  considerable  village,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  river,  and  on  a  blufif  a  mile  from  its  banks,  and  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  above  New  Orleans.  It  is  a  thriving  village,  of  nearly  the 
same  size  with  Baton  Rouge.  A  weekly  paper  is  printed  here;  and 
Bayou  Sarah,  by  which  the  town  communicates  with  the  Mississippi,  ia 
a  noted  stopping  place  for  descending  boats,  and  great  quantities  of  cotton 
ue  shipped  firom  it.  At  a  considerable  distance  west  of  this  town,  is 
Jackson,  in  a  healthy  position  in  the  pine  woods,  which  is  the  seat  of 
an  incipient  college. 

On  the  opposite  shore  is  Point  Couple,  a  wealthy  French  settlement 
Have  the  lev^  commences,  and  extends  thence  to  New  Orleans.  Here 
Uved  and  died  Mr.  Poydras,  celebrated  for  his  wealth  and  benevolence. 
He  endowed,  as  we  have  remarked,  asylums  in  New  Orleans,  and  left 
BMny  ether-  charitable  donations;  and  among  others,  the  proceeds  of  a 
Ywy  considerable  property,  to  be  distributed  in  marriage  portions  to  a 
OBn^ber  of  poor  g^ls  in  the  paiiah  (^  Point  Couple,  and  in  the  adjoiniag 
parishes. 


Galyeztown  is  ditiiatod  on  the  Biyou  Manohftc  <m*  Ibbenrillei  not  fiur 
from  where  it  enters  lake  Ponchartrain.  At  the  mouih  of  die  Tangipao^ 
is  the  village  of  Springfield.  MadiaonTille  is  a  small  village  on  the  Chi^ 
fvncte,  two  miles  from  the  north  shore  of  lake  Ponchartrain.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  summer  resort  from  New  Orleans  during  the  aiekly 
months.  There  are  a  number  of  handsome  houses  of  accommodation  £or 
such  persons.  A  navy  yard  was  attempted  by  the  govemn.ei^  on  tins 
river,  a  few  miles  above  this  village.  Ck>vington  is  a  considerable  village, 
•even  miles  inbove,  on  the  Bogae  Falaya,  a  braiich  o£  the  Chifiunde.  It 
IB  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  parish  c^  St.  Tammany,  and  is  the  head  of 
schooner  navigation  on- the  river.  Considerable  cotton  is  shipped  from 
this  place.  General  Jackson^s  road,  leading  from  lake  Ponchartrain  to 
Nashville,  passes  throu^  this  place.  Like  MadisonviUe,  it  is  a  place  of 
resort  for  the  citizens  of  Now  Orleans  during  the  sickly  seascm.  Opelou* 
sas,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  parish  of  that  name,  is  a  rising  village,  in 
the  nudst  of  a  respectable  and  compact  settlement,  two  hundred  and  sevr 
ttity  miles  from  New  Orleans.  A  weekly  gazette  is  issued  from  ttm 
place.  St.  Martinsville,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Teche,  is  surrounded  by 
a  settlement  of  opulent  planters.  New  Iberia  is  also  on  the  west  side  of 
tiie  Teche,  and  being  at  tho  head  of  schooner  navigation,  in  a  rich  and 
flourishing  country,  must  eventually  become  a  place  of  importance. 

Alexandria,  on  Red  river,  seventy  miles  finom  the  Mississippi,  and  one 
hundred  and  Hfty  from  the  ipouth  of  the  river,  by  its  meanders,  is  situated 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  a  half  a  mile  below  the  fidl,  at  the  mouth 
of  Bayou  Bapide.  It  is  central  to  the  rich  cottcm  planting  country  of 
Bayous  Rapide,  Robert,  and  Bceuf.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  parifth, 
has  a  bank,  issues  a  weekly  paper,  has  a  number  of  stores,  and  reqwo-, 
table  attorneys  and  physicians.  The  site  of  the  town  is  a  beautiful  plainy 
and  the  village  is  embosomed  in  China  and  other  ornamental  trees.  Vast 
quantities  c^  cotton  are  exp(»ted  from  this  place. 

Natchitoches  is  eighty  miles  above  Alexandria,  by  the  meanders  of 
the  river,  and  something  more  than  sixty  by  land.  The  river  is  hers 
divided  into  two  parallel  branches,  and  the  town  is  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  southern  branch.  It  is  the  last  town  of  any  size  towards  tba 
south-western  frontier  of  the  United  States,  and  is  neariy  fifty  miles  east 
of  the  Sabine,  to  which  there  is  a  good  road  from  this  plaee.  The  Span- 
irii  trade,  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior  of  the  Mexican 
States,  centres  here;  and  it  is  the  great  thorough-fiure  for  people  going  lo 
and  returning  from  those  states.  The  trade  from  them  is  chiefly  in  bafS 
of  silver,  and  horses  and  mules.  We  send  them  in  return,  maattftcturad 
goods, groceries, spixits,  and  tobacco.  It  isa  very  old  town,hav]ag  been 
iHnMMied  an  bundled  ydaitf  a(0.    Th»»tttottiaflyR»nohiniiWp>nMl. 
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komefl^  and  a  coHBiderable  nmnber  of  Spaniards  still  inhalHt  it.  It  is  « 
riOage  eoDsiderably  larger  than  AlexandHa.  The  population  is  Ameri* 
oan^  French,  and  Spanish,  and  has  a  sprinkling  of  Indian  with  it;  and 
there  is  a  singular  mixture  of  all  these  races  visible  in  the  common 
people.  There  are  many  respectable  families  here;  and  the  opuleftt 
planters  have  houses  in  the  town,  for  the  sake  of  society.  The  people 
are  excessively  fond  of  balls  aiid  dancing.  It  has  a  pleasant  society^ 
and  a  weekly  newspaper  in  French  and  English.  The  relations  of  this 
place  with  the  immense  country  on  the  river  above,  and  with  the  interior 
of  the  Spanish  country,  must  necessarily  be  extended.  It  is  at  presectC 
«  growing  place,  and  will  one  day  become  the  largest  town  in  this  coun- 
trf)  except  New  Orleans.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  shore  cff  the 
rirery  and  extends  back  to  the  pine  bluffs,  on  which  there  are  already 
some  handsome  houses.  It  is  at  the  head  of  steam  boat  navigajtion. 
This  place  has  experienced  the  successive  regimes  of  the  savages,  the 
Spanish,  French,  and  Americans,  and  has  had  its  war.  dances,  ^ndaagoes, 
fVendi  balls,  and  American  frcdics.  The  traces  of  the  ancient  grave 
yard  are  almost  erased.  Indians,  Spanish,  French,  American,  Cathdies, 
and  Frostestants,  lie  here  in  mingled  confusion.  Two  or  three  leagues 
west  of  this  town,  is  the  ancient  Spanish  town  of  Adayes.  We  can 
eee  no  where  in  the  United  States  so  fair  a  sample  of  an  ancient  Spanish 
town  as  this.  The  houses  are  of  the  construction  of  an  hundred  years 
ago.  A  little  old  church,  with  three  or  four  bells,  some  of  them  cracked, 
and  some  coarse  paintings,  give  the  church  an  air  in  keeping  wkh  the 
town.  Hie  inhabitants  are  all  Spanish.  Beyond  tfan  is  the  deep  guHyy 
ddled  th»  Rio  Hondo,  which  marked  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  clashuv 
«ast  of  the  Sabtne.  Half  way  between  Natchitoches  and  the  Sabiaey 
i»  Cantonment  Jessup,  where  are  stationed  two  companies  of  United 
States^  soldiers.  The  station  is  lonely,  but  plefisant  and  healthful.  The 
water  from  die  esplanade  runs  from  its  western  slope  into  the  Sabine^ 
and  from  the  other  into  Red  river. 

This  region  being  the  last  point  towards  the  Mexican  country,  it  is  not 
strange  that  it  should  be  the  resort  of  desperate  and  wicked  adventurers, 
who  fly  from  debt,  poverty,  the  laws,  and  a  guilty  conscience.  Maay 
lawless  eharaeters  centre  in  it. 

On  Bayou  Boeuf  diere  is  a  small  village  called  Cheneyville.  The 
town  of  Monroe  is  fhe  seat  of  justice  for  the  parish  of  Washita,  and  is* 
situated  on  that  river,  as  is  also  Harrisonville,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the 
parish  of  Catahoola.  Monroe  is  about  eighty  miles  north  of  Alexandria, 
in  tfie  centre"  of  a  rich  country,  and  has  a  weekly  gazette. 

Roadg  wnd  CkmaU,  We  have  already  mentioned  the  canal  Caronde- 
let,  wfitoh  connects  the  city  of  New  Orieans  with  lake  Ponchartrain  by 
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the  Bayou  St.  John.  It  is  two  miles  long  and  perfectly  straight.  Wherak 
it  terminates  at  the  north  of  the  city,  there  is  a  convenient  besin^  exca- 
vated entirely  by  art,  and  sufficiently  large  to  hold  a  great  number  of 
vessels.  It  was  dug  at  a  great  expense.  Immense  labor  and  expense 
were  necessary  to  render  the  bayou  navigable,  and  especially  its  outlet 
to  the  lake,  or  what  is  called  the  ^  pickets,^  where  a  former  ini^assible  bar 
has  been  deepened,  and  prevented  from  forming  again  by  the  waves  and 
the  currents,  by  piles  driven  into  the  sand,  and  extended  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  lake.  A  provision  in  the  charter  of  this  corporation 
allows  them  to  extend  the  canal  to  the  Mississippi.  It  is  proposed  tx> 
connect  the  Mississippi,  by  Attakapas,  by  a  canal ;  and  there  is  no  coun- 
try in  the  w6rld  where  nature  has  done  more  towards  forming  natural 
e0!nals,  which  a  little  labor  and  expense  would  complete  by  artificial 
extensions.  A  great  number  of  bayous  only  need  to  have  the  timber 
cleared  out  of  them  to  be  navigable  by  steam  boats. 

There  are  a  corporation  and  funds  provided  for  rendering  Bayou  Sosuf 
navigable  by  steam  boats  to  Red  river.  It  would  require  no  great  arti«> 
ficial  labor  to  connect  this  bayou  with  the  Teche,  and  furnish  steam  boat 
navigation  through  Opelousas.  The  country  is  so  level,  and  the  water 
courses  so  interlocked  by  nature,  that  little  more  is  necessary  for  this,  in 
most  instances,  than  the  digging  a  broad  and  navigable  ditch.  At  the 
same  time,  that  transport  is  thus  rendered  easy,  the  country  is  drained), 
swamps  are  reclaimed,  and  health  is  as  much  subserved  as  utility. 

When  this  state  shall  once  have  imbibed  the  spirit  and  feeling  oi  the 
northern  and  middle  states  upon  this  subject,  almost  every  cotton  plantw 
in  the  country  will  be  able  to  ship  his  cotton  on  board  a  steam  boat  directly 
from  his  gin.  The  country  being  level,  the  roads,  that  generally  run  oa 
the  margins  of  the  rivers  and  bayous,  are  for  the  most  part  good.  When 
like  roads  diveige  to  any  distance  from  the  bayous  and  rivers,  they  soon 
touch  the  swampy  soil,  and  in  wet  weather  are  intolerably  deep,  muddy^ 
and  heavy. 

C&nsHiuHan  and  Laws,  The  Constituti(»i  varies  little  from  that  of 
the  other  western  states.  The  state  senators  are  elected  for  four  yeans^ 
one-fourth  vacating  their  seats  annually.  They  must  possess  an  estate 
of  one  thousand  dollars  in  the  parish  for  which  they  are  chosen.  The 
representatives  have  a  biennial  term,  and  must  possess  five  hundred  dol- 
fars  worth  of  property  in  the  parish,  to  be  eligible.  The  governor  is  cho* 
sea  for  four  years,  and  is  ineligible  for  the  suceeedmgtenn.  His  dutiee 
are  the  same  as  in  the  other  states,  and  his  salary  seven  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  The  judiciary  powers  are  vested  in  a  supreme  and  eircuitcourt, 
together  with  a  municipal  court,  called  the  parish  court.  The  aalaiies' 
are  ample.    The  elective  frc^qchise  belongs  to  every  free  white  man  of 
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twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  who  has  had  a  residence^f  six  months  tn 
the  parish,  and  who  has  paid  taxes. 

The  code  of  laws  adopted  by  this  state,  is  not  what  is  called  the 
^ccmunon  law,^  which  is  the  rule  of  judicial  proceedings  in  all  the  other 
states,  but  the  cwU  law,  adopted  with  some  modifications  from  the  judicial 
canons  of  France  and  Spain.  So  much  of  the  common  law  is  interworen 
widi  it  as  has  been  adopted  by  express  statute,  and  the  criminal  code  is 
for  the  most  part  regulated  by  it.  All  the  laws  of  the  civil  code  purport 
to  be  written,  and  they  are  principally  selected  from  that  stupendous  mass^ 
of  legal  majidms  and  edicts,  called  the  Justinian  code.  Parishes  in  this 
state  nearly  correspond  to  counties  in  the  other  states;  and  the  parish 
judge  under  the  civil  code,  and  according  to  the  judicial  arrangements  of 
this  state,  is  one  of  the  most  responsible  and  important  judicial  function- 
aries. 

It  would  be  rather  amusing  than  useful,  to  go  into  much  detail  respect- 
ing the  modes  of  administering  justice  under  the  French  and  Spanish 
regime.  The  commandant  or  governor  general  was  at  the  head  of  the 
judiciary  and  military  departments.  His  code  was  the  Roman  law,  or 
that  of  the  Indies;  and  he  represented  the  king.  The  department  of 
finance  was  administered  by  an  officer  called  the  intendant  general.  The 
office  c^procureur  general  was  one  of  high  consequence,  and  had  an 
analogy  to  that  of  our  prosecuting  attorneys.  But  of  all  the  tribunals  of 
the  Spanish  in  &eir  colonies,  the  most  important  and  popular  was  tb» 
edhOdo.  The  cabUdoa  awarded  the  decisions  in  common  civil  suits,  and 
were  a  kind  of  general  conservators  of  the  peace.  Subordinate  ministers 
of  just*|£^  to  them  were  aicaides,  regidors,  syndics,  and  registers,  Subf 
owKniftJM6  M^*4B)iartment  of  finance  were  the  contadors,  treasurer',  inte-- 
venibr,  iiltWdr,  and  assessor.  Most  of  these  offices  were  venal,  or 
acquireA*  by  purchase.  The  processes  were  simple,  but  rigorous  and 
summary ;  and  many  of  their  maxims  of  law  were  founded  in  the  highest 
wisdom  and  equity.  From  whatever  cause  it  happened,  the  ydke  of 
their  government  always  sat  easy  on  the  neck  of  the  Anglo-Americans, 
^Ato  lived  under  it,  and  still  speak  of  Spanish  times  as  the  golden  age. 
Crimes  were  rare.  The  forefathers  of  the  present  race  of  Creoles  were 
a  mild  and  peaceable  race,*  as  are  their  descendants  at  the  present  day. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  attached  more  importance,  to  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tioD,  and  felt  more  keenly  the  shame  of  conviction,  than  die  inhabitants 
of  the  present  day.  Summary  justice,  the  terror  of  the  Mexican  mines, 
or  the  doi^eons  of  Havana,  had  their  share  in  producing  this  spirit  of 
sabmissive  quietness  and  subordination.  The  penal  laws  were  not  more 
sanguinary  than  those  of  most  of  the  states  of  our  union.  Only  four 
erimes  were  declared  capital.    Persons  sentenced  to  death  for  the  com* 
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musioa  of  those  crimes,  often  remained  long  in  the  prisons  of  Culwy 
either  through  the  lenity  or  caution  of  the  officers  of  justice.  The  code 
^nder  which  governor  O^Reilly  administered  justice,  is  a  most  singular 
specimen  of  jurisprudence.  Among  the  most  frequent  crimes  against 
which  it  provides,  are  crimes  of  lust  committed  by  priests,  or  professed 
religious,  and  the  heaviest  punishments  are  those  annexed  to  those  crimes. 
There  are  enumerated  some  amusing  cases,  in  which  pecuniary  mulcts 
are  substituted  for  corporeal  punishment,  in  instances  of  amviction  for 
these  crimes. 

Character,  If  any  distinct  national  character  can  be  predicated  of 
the  people  of  this  state,  it  will  apply  with  the  same  shades  .of  difference 
to  all  the  people  of  the  south-western  states.  We  consider  the  Creoles 
generally  a  mild  and  amiable  people,  with  less  energy  and  less  irasci- 
bility than  the  immigrants  from  the  other  states.  The  descendants  of 
the  French  have  all  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  marks  of  that  people  in 
all  countries.  They  possess  mild  vivacity,  and  show  rather  the  ingenui« 
ty  of  successful  imitation,  than  the  boldness  and  hardihood  of  inventive 
minds.  The  parents  of  the  present  race  were  insulated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world;  were  plunged  in  the  woods;  had  no  object  of  ambitioti,  no 
political  career  before  them ;  and  they  were  content  to  hunt,  make  voy- 
ages in  their  canoes,  and  smoke  and  traffic  with  the  savages.  Many  of 
them  knew  neither  how  to  read  nor  to  write.  It  is  otherwise  with  their 
descendants.  They  are  generally  bom  to  fortunes;  have  a  career  be-» 
fctre  them,  and  are  early  taught  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  being  edo* 
cated;  and  the  children  of  the  French  are  now  as  generally  instructed 
as  those  of  the  Americans.  They  are  fond  of  shows,  the  thea^,  balls^ 
and  •  assemblies ;  are  extremely  polite ;  and  generally  mofip  iK^bfV  A^d 
moral  than  the  Americans.  The  women  are  remarkable  for  becooung 
excellent  wives  and  mothers;  and  are  extremely  domestic  and  economi-' 
eal  in  their  habits.  Many  of  the  more  wealthy  planters  cross  the  sea  to 
spend  the  summer,  and  to  educate  their  children  in  France.  The  Amer- 
ican planters  are  generally  high  minded,  irascible,  social,  and  generaue; 
much  addicted  to  the  sports  of  the  turf  and  the  gambling  table.  They 
are  fond  of  hunting  and  keeping  large  packs  of  dogs.  Having  oveiseen 
for  the  most  part  over  their  plantations,  they 'have  much  leisure  time  oq 
their 'hands,  and  are  too  apt  to  become  dissipated.  There  is  a  risiog 
spirit  of  literature,  and  a  disposition  to  read  among  them,  which  will  in* 
nocently,  if  not  usefully  and  happily  employ  many  of  the  hours  that  used 
to  be  spent  around  the  gambling  table.  The  people  generally  are  averse 
to  care,  deep  thinking,  and  profound  impressions;  and  are  volatile,  gay, 
benevolent,  easily  excited  to  joy  or  aomiwi  and  the  oommon  niexuniii» 
fickly  climate,  where  life  is  precarious,  is  ^aAort  Ufe  andamerr^mi^ 
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There  is  a  prevalent  and  &tal  propensity  ty  decide  quarrels,  and  even 
triyial  disputes  by  duels;  andmaay  wanton  and  fatal  duels  occur,  ascme 
of  die  deepest  stains  upon  the  moral  character  of  this  people.  In  many 
req>ects,  no  people  are  more  amiable.  They  carry  the  duties  of  hospi- 
tality to  great  lengths,  and  extend  the  kindness  of  consanguinity  almost 
ftsfiurasthe  Sootdiare  said  to  do.  The  luxury  of  the  table  iscarriedto 
great  extent.'  They  are  ample  in  their  supply  of  wines,  though  claret  js 
generally  drunk.  In  drinking,  die  guests  universally  raise  their  glasses 
and  touch  them  together,  instead  of  a  health. 

No  state  in  the  union  has  made  more  ample  and  munificent  appropriar 
tions,  aocording  to  its  numbers,  for  the  advancement  of  common  school 
education.  For  this  purpose,  eight  hundred  dollars  are  annually  appro- 
priated in  every  parish  in  the  state.  But  the  act  of  appropriation  is 
darkly  worded.  The  application  of  appn^riaticms  is  indistinctly  defined, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the  generous  purpose  of  the  laws  has  not 
yet  produced  the  firuits  that  were  intended  to  grow  from  it.  There  are 
in  the  state,  many  professional  characters  of  high  respectability.  Social 
libraries  are  introduced  into  many  of  the  villages.  The  improving  spizit 
ciihe  age  is  doing  much  for  them.  The  rapid  communication  by  steam 
boats,  brings  the  luxuries,  comforts,  and  improvements  of  society  imme- 
diatfsly  to  their  doors,  and  along  with  them,  more  refinement,  a  higher 
order  of  thouf^t,  and  better  tone  of  feeling.  The  influence  of  this  course 
of  things  upon  the  moral  habits  of  the  planters,  is  very  perceptible  in 
introducing  more  liberal  pleasures,  more  innocent  modes  of  spending  theii 
time,  and  especially,  and  above  all,  more  enlightened  humanity  and  poli* 
cy  in  their  ways  of  managing  their  slaves. 

Rdigion.  The  Catholic  is  the  predominant  religion  of  Liouistana. 
There  are  catholic  churches  in  all  the  considerable  villages.  But  there 
is  probably  less  piotestant  worship,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers^  than  in 
any  other  state  in  the  union.  We  know  of  but  one  Presbyterian  chureh 
in  the  state,  and  that  is  in  New  Orleans.  The  Bq>tists  have  som^  soci-* 
eties,  and  the  Methodists  have  labored  here  with  the  same  zeal  as  in  olhef 
places.  They  have  a  number  of  societros,  and  some  very  respectable 
members  in  the  state. 
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Grsatxbt  leBgth,  500  miles.  Medial  length,  300.  Breadth,  240. 
It  contains  more  than  50,000  square  miles.  Between  33^  and  36^  SO'  N. 
latitude;  and  13^  and  23^  W.  longitude  from  Washington.  Bounded 
north  by  Missouri  and  the  territory  beyond;  east  by  the  Mississippi, 
which  separates  it  from  Tennessee  and  Mississippi ;  south  by  Louisiana 
and  die  Mexican  states ;  west  by  those  states.  It  was  erected  into  a 
territorial  government  in  1819,  and  contains  25,067  whites,  and  4,679 
blacks ;  total  30,383.  The  limits  of  this  great  region  are  strongly  defined 
by  physical  and  geographical  lines.  These  lines  are  lor  the  most  part 
large  rivers,  and  the  ocean  of  prairies  beyond. 
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Acropolis  is  1,006  miles  fiom  Wadungton,  522  from  New  Orieansy 
■nd  897  fifom  St.  Louis.    . 

thee  of  the  Country.  .  In  this  view,  Aikansas  is  an  epitcxne  of  th9 
worid.  For  some  distance  up  the  waters  of  Arkansas  and  White  rivers^ 
the  country  is  an  extensive,  heavily  timbered,  and  deeply  inundated 
swamp.  Near  the  St.  Francis  hills  and  at  Point  Chico,  the  eastern  front 
akmg  the  Mississippi  b  above  the  overflow.  The  remainder  of  the  east- 
em  line  is  a  continued  and  monotonous  flooded  forest.  It  has  large  and 
level  prairie  plains.  It  possesses  a  great  extent  of  rocky  and  sterile 
rioges,  and  no  inconsideraUe  sur&ce  covered  with  mountains.  Perhap» 
no  sectioo  of  our  country  is  more  diversified  in  regaixi  to  its  sur&ce.. 
Its  northern  line  is  intersected  by  a  range  of  hills,  which  are  commMily 
denominated  ^  The  Black  numntainsy^  a  line  of  elevations  running  fitwu 
Black  river  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  territory,  and  separating  be- 
tween the  waters  of  White  river  and  Arkansiis.  There  are  ranges  of 
hills,  that  have  the  name  of  mountains,  which  separate  the  waters  o£ 
Arkansas  finom  those  of  Washita.  Near  the  Warm  Springs,  these  ridges 
spring  up  into  elevated  peaks,  which  in  the  eye  of  a  visitor  at  the  springs, 
Scorn  the  level  country  of  Louisiana,  have  the  aspect  of  lofty  mountains. 
At  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  territory,  there  are  three  parallel 
ranges  of  hills,  that  divide  the  waters  of  Red  river  fW>m  those  of  Washita. 
Tliere  are,  also,  many  detached  hills  and  flint  knobs.  On  some  of  these 
is  found  the  whortleberry,  ^vacchman^  of  the  north,  in  great  perfection 
and  abundance.  These  hills  exhibit  red  cedars  and  savines,  such  as  grow 
on  Yalh  of  a  similar  appearance  on  the  Atlantic  shore.  In  the  central 
parts  of  die  territory,  and  intermediate  between  Aikansas  and  Washitftt 
rivers,  on  t!ie  waters  of  the  latter,  is  that  singular  detached  elevation,, 
called  *  Mount  Prairie.'  On  the  waters  of  White  river  and  St.  Francis^ 
the  country  generally  is  rdling.  But,  take  the  extent  of  the  territory 
together,  it  is  either  very  level  or  very  hilly.  In  some  places,  the  hills 
rise  at  once  fran  level  prairies  and  plains.  A  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  country  is  broken  land,  and  unfit  for  cultivation.  A  great  part  of 
the  'barrens'  of  this  state-are  what  their  name  in^Kxrts,  There  are  four 
considerable  detached  bodies  of  good  upland.  But  it  may  be  assumed  as 
a  general  fact,  that  the  high  prairies  and  timbered  lands  are  sterile.  That 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Washita  which  runs  in  this  territory,  has  narrow, 
though  in  somo  places,  rich  bottoms.  Here  are  cane  brakes,  birch,  ma- 
ple, hoUy,  and  muscadine  grape  vines.  The  tender  soil  on  the  banks  is 
oAon  torn  away  by  the  sweeping  and  rapid  course  of  the  full  river. 
Rugged  hills,  covered  with  stinted  pines  and  cedars,  come  in  close  to  the 
river;  and  the  valloy  is  so4eep,  and  its  boundaries  so  abrupt,  thatthesun 
is  seen  but  a  few  hours  in  the  day. 
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Tb&re  is  a  large  tract  of  countary  on  the  upper  waters  of  White  rifeti 
which  tuas  sometimes  been  denominated  New  Kentucky,  either  firom  its 
being  fertile,  rolling,  and  abundant  in  limestone  springs,  or  from  its  being 
more  congenial  to  the  staple  products  of  Kentucky  than  the  country 
lower  down.  It  is  sheltered  on  the  north  by  mountains.  The  fertile 
tracts  are  valleys  embosomed  between  high  hills;  and  the  productions  of 
the  north  and  the  south,  for  the  most  part,  succeed  in  this  soili  It  has 
one  great  inconvenience.  The  streams  that  run  along  its  precipitous 
bills,  receive  the  waters  of  the  powerful  showers  that  occasionally  fiill, 
and  pour  these  waters  from  an  hundred  shelving  declivities  into  the 
streams.  They  have  been  known  to  rise  forty  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  in  a  few  hours.  The  standing  com  and  cotton  is  submei^ged,  and 
tbe  hope  of  the  year  destroyed. 

RxBers.  Red  river  has  the  greater  part  of  its  whole  lengtii  of  course 
in  this  territory.  There  is  no  other  river  of  equal  length  and  impoitanoe 
in  our  country,  about  whose  sources  and  tipper  waters  so  little  is  known 
with  exactness  and  certainty  as  this.  It  rises  at  the  bases  of  a  line  of 
spurs  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  called  the  Caous  mcuntains,  near  SMita 
Fe.  Blue  river  and  Fausse  Wachitta  rise  near  the  sources  of  ^  the  main 
river,  and  join  it  three  or  four  hundred  miles  from  its  head  spring.  There 
are  a  number  of  considerable  nameless  tributary  streams  below  these 
principal  branches.  Some  of  them  have  eoiirsea  of  between  one  and 
two  hundred  miles.  The  Pawnees  are  the  principal  inhabitants  oA  thitf 
uadflscribed  part  of  the  river.  Below  their  towns  and  the  limits  of  I/xh* 
ibiana,  come  in  Kimichie,  near  which  is  situated  the  United  States^  gar- 
rison, Yasseux,  and  Little  river  of  the  north;  and  on  die  other  side, 
Bens  d'Arc  and  Little  river  of  the  south.  The  sooth  bank  of  this  riiver, 
for  ft  long  distance,  is  the  boundary  between  the  United  9lslee  and  tto 
province  of  Texas.  Every  traveller  has  remarked,  that  this  riv^r,  »t  thft' 
Kimichie,  nearly  a  thousand  ihiles  from  Us  ipooth,  is  a  broader  WBti 
apparently  a  larger  stream  than  at  llie  point  where  it  mingles  its  waters* 
with  the  Washita.  The  reason  is,  diat  in  the  hilly  region  of  (he  prairfetr 
it  rolls  along  in  one  channel,  a  broad  river,  not  pouring  ils  surphie  waters 
into  bayous  or  lakes.  After  it  enters  Louisiana,  its  whole  course,  as  W€i 
have  already  remsriced,  is  chequered  on  either  hand  with  numberiesS 
bayous  and  lakes.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  its  waters  are  red^ 
turbid,  and  impotn^le,  from  the  impregnation  of  salt  mixed  with  it  Abovsf 
the  radft,  it  is  a  fine  stream  for  steam  boat  navigatiett.  The  cedntiy  eik 
the  America^  side  is  diversi^d  wilh'  prairies,  woodlftads,  hills,  and* 
valleys,  with  a  red  colored  soil.  This  region  is  healthy  and  pleasant. 
It  is  afimed  that  it  pradncfiNi  good  wfeaax,  amd  efven  productive  tipple 
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oidMftb.    From  Ibe  ahundaiioe  of  peecan  and  other  nut  bearing  trees, 
k  10  a  fine  country  for  swine,  and  opens  inviting  prospects  to  iminignk&ts. 

Washita  rises  in  mountainous  prairies,  intermediate  between  Arkansas 
and  Red  river,  not  &r  from  B4P.  The  Fourche  Caddo,  Little  Missouri, 
and  Saline  rise  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  principal 
stream.  It  runs  through  a  country  generally  sterile  and  mountainous. 
Pine  and  that  species  of  oak  known  in  those  regions  by  the  name  of  pin 
oak,  and  generally  denoting  an  infericH-  soil,  are  the  most  c<»nmon  kinds 
of  timber.  In  the  richer  and  alluvial  tracts  are  found  the  trees  comnKm 
to  that  latitude.  That  beautiful  kind  called  Bais  d^Are,  is  here  found -in 
greater  abundance  than  any  where  else  in  our  cojontry.  In  lugh  stages 
of  the  water,  it  is  nav^ble  by  steam  boats  within  a  few  nules  of  the 
Hot  springs,  that  is  to  say,  a  distance  from  its  mouth  of  nearly  six  hun- 
dred miles.  An  hundred  salines,  s<»ne  of  which  are  impregnated  with 
ealt^  are  found  near  the  river.  Its  bottoms  are  very  fertile  after  it  enteia 
Louisiana.  When  it  unites  itself  with  Red  river,  it  strikes  the  eye  ae^lhe 
larger  one  of  the  two.    It  has  a  course  of  nearly  eight  hundred  ^miles. 

The  principal  river  o£  this  territory,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  and 
the  next  largest  western  tributary  of  ^be  Missisappi  after  the  MissoiHri, 
is  the  Arkansas.  The  extent  of  this  mighty  stream,  whidi  is  said  Co 
meander  a  long  distance  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  commonly  given  fit 
tvro  thousand  five  hundred  miles.  This  is  probably  an  extravagant  cal- 
culation. It  IB  believed  that  its  distance  fiom  a  p<Mnt  whereithasa. 
vt^me  of  waters  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  c^  river  to  its  entrance  into  the 
MissisBippi,  measuring  its  curves,  is  about  two  thousand  miles.  In  sum* 
mer  it  pours  a  broad  and  deep  stream  from  the  mountains  upon  the  arid, 
bare,  and  sandy  plains.  The  sand  and  the  dry  surrounding  atmosphere 
sodiink  up  the  water,  that  in  the  dry  seascm  it  may  be  crossed  many 
hundred  miles  bdow  the  mountains,  without  wading  as  high  as  the  knees. 
The  tributary  streams  are  far  from  being  so  well  known  as  to  render 
them  susceptible  of  an  accurate  description.  The  chief  of  them  are  the 
Verdigris,  Negracka,  Canadian  Foric,  Grand  river.  Six  Boll,  &c.  Some 
of  them  remarkable  for  being  impregnated  with  salt  to  such  a  degree, 
that  we  have  tasted  the  waters  of  ^  main  river  so  salt  as  to  be  unpola- 
Me.  Tlie  whole  alluvion  earth  along  the  banks  is  so  strongly  impregnated 
with  sah,  that  the  oattle  scHOietimes  kiU  themselves  by  eating  it.  For  a 
distance  of  many  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  receives  no  tributaries 
of  any  Imigth  of  course,  owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  country  through 
whidi  it  passes,  and  to  the  vicinity  of  Red  river  and  Washita  on  one 
aide,  and  iSne  YeUow  Stone,  Kansas,  and  Osage  on  the  other.  When  it 
arrivedT  witUn  fbur  hundred  miles  of  the  MisBiBsi)ipi,  it  bagins  ta 
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aflBoiae  the  chaxacteir  <^  Red  river,  in  the  numbers  of  its  bayoue  and 
lakes.  The  belt  of  high  land  between  the  river  and  the  cypresaawampsy 
is  by  no  means  so  wide  as  that  on  the  other  river.  The  alluvial  soil  is 
of  the  same  oolw  and  qualities,  thuugh  it  ia  not  generally  so  fertile.  It 
has  a  broader  channel,  and  generally  a  narrower  valley.  We  believe 
.that  it  does  hot  carry  so  much  water;  and  the  rapidity  of  its  cwdinaiy 
current  is  less.    When  it  is  full,  its  waters  have  a  still  deeper  color,    hs 

m 

curves,  that  is  to  say,  its  points  and  bends,  are  broader  and  deeper.  It 
surpasses  the  Mississippi,  or  any  river  of  the  west,  in  the  perfect  regu- 
larity of  these,  and  in  the  uniformity  and  beauty  of  the  young  cotton  wood 
groves  that  spring  up  on  the  convex  sand  bars.  In  other  respects  it  has 
a  surprising  resemblance  to  Red  river.  Arkansas  has  decidedly  the 
advantage  in  the  extent  of  its  navigation.  In  the  spring  floods,  steam 
boats  can  ascend  it  nearly  to  the  mountains.  The  first  thirty  or  forty 
(wiles  of  its  course  is  through  a  heavy  inundated  forest,  with  very  little 
land  sufficiently  above  the  floods  to  admit  of  cultivation.  Forty  or  flfly 
miles  of  the  course  of  the  river  above  (he  Post,  bluflk  crowned  with  pine 
come  in  to  the  river.  Between  that  distance  and  the  Post,  only  a  narrow 
belt  along  the  river  is  above  the  overflow;  and  even  through  this  bett 
the  river  has  torn  great  numbers  of  crevasses,  through  which,  in  high 
floods,  its  waters  escape  into  the  swamps.  Directly  beyond  these  belts 
are  gum  trees  and  other  vegetation  denoting  swampy  soil.  Beyond  these 
are  vast  cypress  Bwam|>s;  and  in  all  its  course,  from  the  blufis  to  the 
mouth,  like  Red  river,  it  has  its  net-work  chequering  of  bayous  and 
lakes.  The  lakes,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  river,  are  covered  with  the 
vast  leaves  of  the  Nymphea  NeUnmbon  The  bayous,  when  Clled  with 
the  river  waters,  have  the  same  curves  as  the  river;  and  while  the  river 
is  full,  the  same  color;  and  until  we  observe  their  want  of  current,  might 
easily  be,  as  they  have  a  thousand  times  been,  mistaken  for  the  river 
itself. 

White  river  has  its  sources  in  the  ridge  called  the  Black  mountains^ 
which  divides  its  waters  from  those  of  the  Arkansas.  Its  northern  and 
eastern  branches  almost  interlock  with  the  western  ones  of  the  Osagje, 
Maramec,  and  St.  Francis.  The  western  branches  rise  and  run  a  knig 
distance  in  Missouri.  It  enters  this  territory  at  its  north-west  angle,  and 
receives  the  very  considerable  tribute  of  Black  river,  Thomaa^  Foik,  Red 
river.  Spring  river.  Strawberry,  and  other  strea^ns,  which  run  thiou^  a 
pleasant,  healthy,  and  fertile  countr}',  abounding  in  pure  springs  and 
brooks,  and  furnishing  great  numbers  of  mill  seats.  SpriAg' river  is  re- 
maricable  for  being  formed,  as  its  name  imports,  by  the  junction  of  numer* 
ens  laige  iprings,  that  gush  out  of  the  ground  near  each  other,  which 
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IbrBi  a  •Creamy  at  once  wide  and  beatable,  abounding  in  fish,  and  froai 
idr  never  freezing  near  these  springs  in  the  winter,  being  visited  by 
great  numbers  of  water  fowls.  Below  the  juncticHi  <^  the  western  branch, 
the  main  river  receives  Red  river,  Eau  Cackee^  Big  creek,  and  scNue 
others.  It  is  called  in  its  Indian  appellation  by  a  name  denoting  White 
river,  from  the  transparency  of  its  waters,  compared  with  those  <^  A3^ 
fafcn<^«y  and  the  Mississippi.  It  is  uncommonly  circuitous  in  its  course, 
winding  three  or  four  hundred  miles  to  make  one  hundred  in  direct  ad- 
vance iowank  its  dehouehe.  It  meets  the  inundation  of  the  Mississippi 
a  great  distance  from  its  mouth,  and  makes  the  remainder  of  its  course 
dunoogfa  a  deep  swamp. 

About  seven  miles  from  its  mouth  is  a  lateral  bayou,  apparently  of  the 

width  of  the  river  itself,  which  runs  out  of  the  river  almost  at  right  angles 

lo  itB  course.     This  bayou  flows  through  a  deep  and  inundated  forest  six 

or  seven  miles  and  unites  with  the  Arkansas.    It  is  not  beatable  in  the 

iatter  part  of  summer;  but  in  moderate  stages  of  the  water  is  universally 

uaed  by  boats  descending  the  Mississippi  and  intending  to  ascend  the 

Ariumsas,  in  order  to  reach  that  stream.    It  strikes  that  river  thirty  miles 

abcve  its  mouth.    In  this  bayou  the  current  sets  from  one  river  to  tlie 

other,  according  aa  the  flood  of  one  preponderates  over  that  of  the  other. 

It  is  three  hundred  yards  wkle  at  its  mouth.    Its  reputed  beatable  lengtk 

IB  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles;  and  its  course  is  so  sinuous  that  m 

this  length  it  only  makes  ^ye  hundred  miles  of  direct  distance.    Its  upper 

and  middle  courses  are  through  a  delightful  country  of  hills  and  valleys, 

rich  alluvions,  and  pure  mountain  streams,  abounding  in  limestone,  gyp* 

sum,  stonecoal,  and  i^ron  ore.     The  soil  in  many  places  onnpares  wi& 

die  best  parts  of  the  western  country.    From  its  abundant  timber,  its 

uaefiil  fossils  and  earths,  its  mill  streams,  salubrity,  and  facilities  for  a 

manufacturing  region,  it  will  probably  one  day  become  the  seat  of  the 

manufacturers  of  tiiis  country.    Its  sheltering  line  of  mountains  on  the 

north,  and  its  frequent  and  precipitous  hills  secure  it  from  the  influence 

of  the  sharper  air  of  the  Missouri  country  above,  and  cause  that  in  many 

l^aoes  on  the  bottoms  erf*  this  river  and  its  tributaries,  cotton  is  success* 

fully  cultivated  as  a  crop. 

St.  Fnmds  rises  in  Missouri.  It  b  formed  from  two  mam  branches^ 
which  form  their  junction  just  within  the  northern  limits  <^  this  territory.. 
Hie  eastern  branch  has  its  source  below  Cape  Girardeau,  and  but  a  few 
yarde  from  the  bluffbankscrf* the  Mississippi.  It  receives  tbe  White  Walet 
fioni  Ae  German  settlement,  in  the  county  ofCape  Girardeau  in  Missouri^ 
and  creeps  fw  a  great  distance  through  what  is  ctSMiiiiiA^BigBwaimf^ 
between  Gape  Girardeau  and  the  mouth  of  t]ie  St,  Fttiacis.    Intfaiscovrs^ 
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it  passes  witbin  ton  or  twelve  miles  from  New  Madrid,  From  this  poinl 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles,  it  used 
to  be  beatable  by  laige  keel  boats ;  and  as  its  current  was  much  gentler 
than  that  of  the  Mississippi,  which,  in  this  distance,  is  peculiariy  swift 
and  difficult  of  ascent,  boats  for  New  Madrid  used  to  enter  the  mouth  oC 
the  St  Francis,  and  work  up  that  river  to  a  portage  about  twelve  milea 
back  ^that  place,  and  thence  cart  their  goods  to  that  town.  The  great 
earthquake  of  181 1  and  U2  completely  obstructed  the  channel,  and  inun* 
dated  its  waters  over  the  banks  to  find  their  way  in  wide  plashes  throu^ 
the  swamp,  A  vast  number  x>f  lakes  and  irreclaimable  sunken  swam^ 
along  the  valley  of  this  river,  were  created  at^the  same  time.  It  is  navi« 
gable  Ml  high  waters,  nearly  two  hundred  miles.  There  is  a  respectable 
settlement  about  seventy  miles  up  this  river.  Its  waters,  notwidistanding 
it  passes  through  such  an  extensive  country  of  swamps,  are  remarkably 
peUucidi  It  abounds  in  fine  fish;  and  we  have  no  where,  except  in  Lou* 
isiana,  seen  finer  sport  for  the  angler,  than  in  the  St.  Francis.  In  the 
high  lands  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  there  are  many  delightful  and 
healthy  positions  fen:  fkrmers,  who  desire  such  a  medial  climate.  It  has 
^  disadvantage  of  being  intermediate  between  the  wheat  and  the  cotton 
country;  but  it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  an  admirable  country  for  the 
l(ine  and  the  silk  worm.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  river  is  the  northern 
l^nit  of  the  muscadine  grape  in  its  natural  state.  There  are  a  number  of 
inconsiderable  tributaries  to  the  Arkansas,  and  streams  that  have  short 
courses  and  empty  into  the  Mississippi  on  the  Arkansas  shore,  that  ace 
not  here  enumerated. 

Soil  and  Productions,  The  territory  of  Aricansas  is  the  northern  limil 
of  the  cotton  growing  country.  The  rich  lands  on  the  Arkansas,  bring 
oottonof  the  same  staple  and  luxuriance  as  those  of  Aed  river;  but  ha1^• 
ing  a  season  somewhat  shorter,  it  cannot  ripen  so  well.  Nevertheless) 
the  planters  assert,  that  even  here,  they  can  raise  move  than  their  hands 
can  ^piek  out,^  as  the  phrase  is;  consequently,  they  affirm  that  they  kse 
nothing  by  die  shortness  of  their  season.  We  have  seen  as  huge  cottCD 
growing  at  Bairdstown,  on  the  Arkansas,  as  we  have  seen  in  any  other 
place.  Cotton  becomes  an  uncertain  crop  north  of  the  river  St.  Francis. 
As  we  ascend  the  Arkansas  towards  the  high  table  prairies,  the  ten^>era* 
ture  diminishes  more  rapidly  than  would  be  indicated  by  the  hititude ;  and 
oottoB  ceases  to  be  a  siure  crop  beyond  34^  in  that  direction*  It  is  at 
fdresent  the  staple  article  of  cultivation.  The  rich  knds  brmg  fine  tma^ 
fiweet  potatoes,  and  the  vegetables  generally  of  Mississippi  and  LouisiaiMu 
fa  the  hi§^  country  ateve  84^  wheat  does  welL  Bye  and  faariey  will 
thrive  almc^  m  ai^  pfrts,  of  the  oooatry.  Mulberry  abounds;  and  on 
the  bases  of  the  precipitous  hills  of  White  river,  we  would  suppose  would 
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be  di0  haj^noBt  soil  and  climate  for  the  viae.  Muscadine  and  pine  woodp9, 
grefpei  abound;  as  do  pawpaws  and  persimons.  Figs  ajre  xaised,  but 
wkb  difficulty;  and  the  tree  is  often  killed  to  the  gioond  by  the  frost 
Peaches  are  laised  in  gre^t  excellence  and  abundance.  Apple  orchards 
da  well  at  Mount  Prairie,  and  in  the  open  and  high  lands  above  Peccan 
PtoiBt,  <Mi  Red  river;  and  no  doubt,  will  thrive  in  all  the  higher  and  more 
ttofthem  regions  of  this  territory.  In  the  lower  and  more  settled  parts  of 
ity  they  have  no  where  succeeded  well.  Chickasaw  and  prairie  plumbs 
giQfw  in  abundance;  and  the  woods  and  prairies  abound  in  native  fruits 
and  berries. 

The  soil  is  of  all  qualides  from  the  best  to  the  most  sterile.  ThesetUe- 
ment  of  Point  Chieoy  on  the  Mississippi,  has  a  soil  of  the  best  quality,  and 
18  noted  for  the  productiveness  of  its  cotton  pkntations.  The  bottoms  of 
the  Arkansas  are  not  generally  as  rich  as  diose  of  Red  river.  The  belt 
of  enteivated  land  below  the  Post  of  Arkansas,  called  ^the  coast,'  does, 
kideed,  scnaewhat  resemble  the  delightful  country  so  called  above  New 
Orleans,  in  appearance.  The  resemblance  ceases  here.  It  has  a  soil 
of  but  moderate  richness,  and  needs  manuring  to  produce  laige  cotton  or 
bi&n.eQni.  To  one  emerging  from  the  inundated  and  mephitic  swampe 
below,  this  line  of  open,  contiguous  plantations,  dotted  with  beautiful 
dumps  of  the  fine  trees  of  this  climate,  and  French  habitations,  whicb 
generally  have  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  this  tract,  called  ^  tke  coaM^ 
has  a  charming  appearance.  There  is  a  great  extent  of  cotton  lamfe  of 
the  first  quality  in  the  country  along  the  river,  above  the  Post,  in  the 
'Qnawpaw  purchase.'  .  The  country  five  or  six  hundred  miles  up  the 
Arkansas,  where  the  American  garrison  used  to  be,  and  that  where  it 
saw  isy  and  the  country  where  the  Arkansas  mission  is  settled,  have  laige 
piairies  interspersed  with  forest  bottoms,  and  great  extents  of  excellenft 
•oil.  Uliere  is  much  fine  country  in  this  territory  above  Peccan  Point, 
OB  Red  river.    Mount  Prairie,  which  rises,  like  a  prodigious  Indian 

iJNHn  the  subjacent  plains,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  stiikiBg 
of  the  country.    It  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  diameter,  and  ia 

on  the  waters  of  the  Washita. ,  It  has  a  aeil  of  great  fertility,  and 
if  the  Uackness  of  ink ;  rather  exposed,  however,  to  ^  bake,'  as  the  phnum 
iSy  ia&e  hot  and  dry  weather.  They  obtain  water  from  wells,  which 
require  to  be  dug  of  very  great  depth.  In  the  whole  depth,  vast  quantii* 
ties  ef  sea  shells  appear.  In  a  state  of  pulverization  they  are  mixed  with 
the  soily  oommunicatiBg  a  mawkish  and  unpleasant  taste  to  the  water, 
and  TBiy  great  fertility  to  the  smL  On  White  river  are  some  of  the  finest 
lands  and  the  healthiest  sites  for  phknters  in  this  country.  In  short,thiB 
tanateypoBsessesgxeathodieaofthe  best  soil.  There  are  vast  traets, 
IHV  «f  predpiiOBe  knobs^  sterile  ridges^  sandy  or  mnddy  pniries,  «■* 
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iDiserable  barrens.  The  country  on  the  Mississippi  between  White 
river  and  St.  Francis,  is  in  many  places  above  the  oversow,  and  of  the 
highest  fertility.  Wappanocka  bottom,  opposite  Memphis,  is  an  uncom* 
monly  hi^h,  rich,  and  extensive  bottom.  The  soil  of  the  St.  Francis  is 
very  fertile,  and  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  beech,  generally  de- 
noting a  rich  soil ;  but  the  hills  are  so  precipitous,  and  exposed  to  wash, 
as  hardly  to  be  susceptible  of  cultivation.  On  the  whole,  this  territory 
has  a  sufficiency  of  excellent  lands  to  become  a  rich  and  populous  state. 
In  its  eastern  fr<»it,  and  near  the  Mississippi  and  the  Arkansas,  it  is  ex- 
posed to  excessive  annoyance  from  its  myriads  of  mosquitos.   • 

CUmate  and  Salubrity.  This  climate  is  a  compound  of  that  of  Missoari 
and  Louisiana.  Until  we  advance  two  hundred  miles  west  <^  the  Mtssis* 
sippi,  In  its  humidity  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  latter.  The  season, 
in  point  of  the  forwardness  of  vegetation  in  the  spring,  is  also  much  more 
like  that  of  Louisiana.  The  season  of  planting  is  three  weeks  later  than 
on  the  coast  above  New  Orleans,  and  is  more  than  that  in  advance  of  the 
climate  of  Missouri.  The  distribution  of  rain  is  extremely  unequal.  We 
witnessed  drenching  rains  and  thunder  every  day,  for  thirty-six  days  in 
■accession.  At  other  times,  it  is  remarkable  for  having  long  droughts. 
Planting  of  com  commences  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  cotton  by  die 
first  of  April.  By  this  tiine,  the  forests  of  Arkansas  are  in  full  leaf,  end 
the  shores  of  no  river  show  a  deeper  tangle  of  vines  near  the  soil,  and  of 
noble  forest  trees  above. 

The  shores  of  Arkansas  as  far  up  as  Little  Rock,  are  decidedly  un- 
healthy. Great  tracts,  on  all  sides,  are  covered  with  sleeping  lakes  and 
stagnant  bayous.  The  country  is  a  dead  level.  The  falling  waters  of 
the  rains  cannot  be  drained  off.  In  the  commencement  of  summer  they 
are  exposed  to  the  intense  ardors  of  the  sun.  Sickness  is  the  natural 
result.  On  the  vast  prairie  which  commences  just  above  the  Post,  and 
extends  ninety  miles  up  the  country,  it  is  more  healthy,  and  there  is  less 
annoyance  from  the  mosquitos.  This  long  sweep  of  country  is  thorough* 
ly  ventilated.  But  the  air  in  the  timbered  bottoms  is  close  and  uneiastiey 
tad  the  moequitos  are  excessively  troublesome.  There  is  but  too  often 
an  abundant  visitation  of  bilioiis  and  remittent  levers  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer  and  the  first  of  autumn.  Farther  up  the.  country,  and  on  the 
open  prairies,  it  is  as  healthy  as  in  any  other^sountry  in  the  same  climate. 
It  is  a  very  absurd  idea,  that  a  country  of  the  extmisiveness  of  this,  should 
all  be  alike  sickly.  In  this  territory  there  are  many  positions,  but  a  few 
miles  apart,  one  of  which  may  be  as  sickly  as  the  shores  of  Sorisam,  and 
die  odier  as  healthy  as  any  country  in  America. 

SetOemefOt,  The  chief  eetdements  on  this  river  are  at  Pamt  CUeeJ 
m  die  banks  of  die  AzkansM»  atMoont  Prairie^  at  PMcaaPom^  oqBmI 
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mter^  and  at  Mulberry,  six  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  between  the  moutb 
of  White  and  St.  Francis  rivers,  and  the  White  River  and  St.  Francif 
settlements.  They  are,  as  most  of  the  settlements  in  the  southern  coun- 
tries are,  from  the  configuration  of  the  country,  in  isolated  and  detached 
■ikttatioRs,  generally  with  great  extents  of  unsettled  country  intervening. 

Chief  Towns,    The  Post  is  a  small  village  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Axkansas,  about  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth.    The  position  is  a  kind  of 
Uuff  bottom,  on  a  fine  bend  of  the  river.    The  soil  is  poor,  but  the  situa- 
tion  pleasant*    The  overflow  of  White  river  approaches  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Arkansas;  ^d  the  swamps  of  both  rivers  can  be  seen 
from  the  court  bouse  below  the  village  at  the  same  time.    Directly  above 
tbe  village,  a  bayou  is  occasionally  inundated.    The  descent  of  the  bench, 
on  which  the  village  is  situated,  to  this  bayou,  is  marked  with  some  of 
those  striking  red  pillars  of  earth,  where  the  lifter  soil  has  been  washed 
away,  and  lefl  these  singular  columns  <^  clay  standing.    The  same  ap- 
pearances are  seen  elsewhere  on  the  Arkansas.    Tbe  inhabitants  of  the 
Post  and  its  vicinity  are  chiefly  the  remains  or  tbe  descendants  of  the 
first  settlers;  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  French  extract.    The 
population  cannot  exceed  six  hundred  in  the  village  and  the  country 
round  it    Acropolis,  the  seat  of  government,  is  at  a  pomt  about  three 
liundred  miles,  by  the  course  oif  the  river,  and  little  more  than  half  the 
distance  by  land,  above  the  Post.    It  is  on  the  soudi  bank  cC  the  river, 
en  a  very  high  stone  bluff,  ludicrously  called  Little  Rock,  firom  ihe  pro- 
digious masses  of  stone  about  it.    The  situation  is  healthy  and  pleash^t, 
and  the  ^txeumstance  of  its  being  the  metropolis,  has  created  a  considera- 
Ue  village.    There  are  a  number  of  incipient  villages  in  the  places  wh&e 
the  county  courts  are  held  in  other  parts  of  the  territory,  but  none  that 
merit  the  name  of  town,  if  we  except  the  growing  village  above  the  mouth 
cf  White  river.    From  this  place,  outfits  cure  made  by  boats  preparing  to 
asceiid  Whitp  river  and  the  Arkansas.    It  is  also  noted  as  a  steam  boat 
laodiDif. 

Among  the  curiositiea  of  this  country,  may  be  mentioned  the  vast 
maases  of  sea  shells  that  are  found  dispersed  over  different  tracts  of  it 
They  arc  generally  found  in  points  remote  firom  lime  stone,  and  answer 
»  valuable  purpose  to  die  inhabitants,  who  collect  and  bum  them  for  lime. 
Far  above  the  political  limits  of  the  territory,  and  towards  the  sources  of 
the  Arkansas,  is  the  sublime  elevation  which  we  hope  will  always  retain 
the  name  of  Pikers  mountain.  The  prairies  are  bounded  in  thatdirection 
by  the  stupendous  ridges  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  There  are  very  con* 
sklerahle  mountains  near  the  Warm  Springs.  These  springs  are  among 
tbe  most  interesting  curiosities  of  the  country.  They  are  in  great  nam^ 
bflrs.    One  of  them  emits  a  vast  quantity  of  water.    The  orchnary  traft* 
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pemture  is  that  ofboiling  water.    WhentheseaaoniBdiyyMidtiievchnBV 
cf  water  emitted  somewhat  diminished,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
increases.    The  waters  are  remarkably  limpid  and  pure,  and  are  used 
by  the  people,  who  resort  there  for  health,  for  cuUnaxy  purposes.    They 
•have  been  analyzed,  and  exhibit  no  mineral  properties  beyond  ooBBnon 
*  gyring  water.    Their  efficacy  then — ^for  they  are  undoubtedly  efficacious 
to  may  invalids  that  resort  there — results  from  the  shade  of  adjacent 
mountains,  and  from  the  cool  and  oxygenated  mountain  breeoe;  the  con- 
veniences of  warm  and  tepid  bathing;  the  novelty  <^  fresh  mountain 
scenery;  and  the  necessity  of  temperance,  imposed  bythepoverty>of  the 
4Kmntry  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies.    The  cases  in  whidi 
.the  waters  are  supposedto  be  efficacious,  are  those  c^rheumatic  aifoctions, 
genend  debility,  dyspepsy,  and  cutaneous  complamts.    The  common 
supposition  that  they  are  injurious  in  pulmonary  complaints,  seems  to  be 
-wholly  unfounded.    It  is  a  great  and  increasing  resort  for  invalids  from 
the  lower  country,  Arkansas,  and  the  different  adjoining  regions.    During 
the  spring  fk)eds  of  the  Washita,  a  steam  boat  can  approach  within  thirty 
miles  of  them.    At  no  great  distance  from  them,  is  a  strong  sulphur 
spring,  remarkable  for  its  cddness.    In  the  wild  and  mountain  sceneiy 
c^  this  lonely  i^gioii,  there  is  much  grandeur  and  novelty  to  fix  the  coth 
osity  6^  the  tover  of  nature.    There  are  no  houses  of  aocommodation,  'but 
tempoiarv  sheds.    The  visitants  spend  their  time  in  walking,  huntim^ 
«nd  j>^yii^  cards.    Two  miles  from  the  springs  is  the  famous  quaity  ef 
3lgne,  called  oti  Hone.    Stones  from  this  quarry  are  already  exietisiveiy 
known  and  used  in  the  western  country  f<Hr  the  same  puiposes  as  Ae 
Turkey  oil  stones.    The  point  (^  possession  of  this  extensive  and  vahia- 
ble  quarry,  is  a  matter  in  litigation. 

The  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  these  springs  are  pnMbly  videanie. 
The  inhabitants  affirm  that  they  have  heard  noises  in  the  neigfabeihood 
ef  the  mountains  like  those  which  attend  volcanic  eruptions  There  are 
many  volcanic  appearances  about  them,  thou^  none  of  recent  emptistt. 
Messrs.  Huntor  and  Dunbar  explored  this  country,  and  published  a  de- 
tailed  account  of  its  geological  formatiou.  It  exhibits  many  minend 
appearances,  though  no  ores  but  those  (^  iron  have  been  detected. 
.  Indiana.  The  Quawpaws,  intermixed  with  many  fugitive  Chactaw 
'Indians,  reside  on  the  Arkansas  not  far  above  Uie  Post.  That  portion  of 
the  CSierokee  nation  which  has  immigrated  west  of  the  MissiBs^H,  has 
its  chief  settlements  on  the  Arkansas.  Beyond  this  territory,  on  While 
river,  are  congregated  the  Shawnese  and  Delawares  that  have  emigrated 
from  Ohio  and  Missouri.  Above  the  Cherokees,  on  die  Arkansas,  are 
ike  Ossges;  and  slill  higher,  the  Panteees.  In  die  vast  waste  of  prairies 
tinil  iotaqMses  between  lius  territory  and  ihe  Rocky  iaoi»tatns>  toam  <i^ 
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ferent  tribes  of  Indians,  among  which  are  often  seen  the  Indians  from  the 
Mexican  country,  who  come  here  to  hunt  the  buffalo. 

HiHory.  This  territory  was  erected  out  of  that  of  Missouri  in  1819, 
and  soon  passed  into  what  is  called  the  second  grade  of  territorial  govern- 
ment. Many  of  the  recent  settlers  were  turbulent  and  unmanageable 
spirits.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong  tendency  in  American  laws  and 
institutions,  to  create  docility  and  habits  of  peace.  The  laws  are  admin- 
istered among  these-people,  strangers  to  the  country  and  to  each  other, 
as  quietly,  in  most  instances,  as  they  are  in  the  more  populous  and  regu- 
lated regions.  The  inhabitants  about  the  Post  were  settlers  of  the  coun- 
try in  Spanish  times.  Many  anecdotes  of  great  interest  might  be  given 
of  individuals,  of  Spanish  and  Indians,  under  the  Spanish  regime.  But 
&ey  are  necessarily  excluded  from  the  limits  of  this  work.  The  Spanish 
and  French,  at  early  dates  in  the  history  of  this  coimtry,  had  establish- 
ments on  the  Arkansas ;  and  they  had  a  settlement  at  the  Post  more  than 
half  a  century  ago.  No  settlement,  from  its  commencement  down  to  thin 
day,  has  been  marked  with  fewer  incidents. 
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Lbmotb^  270.  Breadth,  220  miles.  It  contaias  60,000'8quare  miles, 
and  38,000,000  acres.  Between  36^  and  40^  30'  N.  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 11^  17'  and  17^  SO'  W.  longitude.  Bounded  north  and  west  by 
the  Missouri  territory ;  east  and  north-east  Ly  the  Mississippi,  which 
separates  it  from  Illinois;  south-east  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates 
it  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  south  by  Arkansas  territoiy. 


* 

CIVIL  DIVISIOIVS. 

Camaiei. 

County  Towns, 

ZhMtoncti  froin  Jtfltrson* 

Boone, 

Columbia, 

56  milea. 

Callaway, 

Fulton, 

82 

Gape  Girardeau, 

Jackson, 

208 

GluLriton, 

Chariton, 

79 

Clay, 

Liberty, 

100 

Cole, 

Jefferson  city. 

Cooper, 

Booneville, 

51 

Crawford, 

Little  Piney, 

97 

Franklin, 

Union, 

79 

Gasconada, 

Gasconade, 

47 

Uowaxd, 

Fayette, 

65 

Jackson, 

Independence, 

177 

JeflbrsoD, 

Herculaneum, 

164 

La&yette, 

Lexington, 

13S 

lincolii, 

•Troy, 

97 

Madiaop, 

Fredericktown, 

170 

0 

Biarion, 

Palmyra, 

190 

MoBlgomefy,, 

Lawiatown, 

67 

kZSSOVBt. 

Z9i9 

Cmmdu. 

Cintntff  Thwns. 

Diikmeesjram  Jefersam. 

New  Madrid, 

New  Madrid, 

278 

Perry, 

Perryville, 

187 

Kke, 

Bowling  Green, 

132 

lUUs, 

New  London, 

167 

Randolph, 

Randolph, 

96 

Ray, 

Richmond,     > 

140 

8u  Charles, 

St.  Charles, 

123 

St.  Francis, 

Farmington, 

152 

Sl  Qenevieve, 

St.  Genevieva, 

168 

St.  Louis, 

St.  Louis, 

134 

Saline, 

VVahiut  Farm, 

85 

Scott, 

Benton, 

236 

Washington, 

Potosi, 

127 

Wayne, 

Greenville, 

110 

The  census  for  1830  gives  its  population:  Whites,  112,065.  Slaves, 
24,820.     Total,  137,427.      " 

Face  of  the  Country >  A  large  extent  of  this  great  state,  in  its  south- 
east angle,  commencing  above  New  Madrid  and  extending  down  the 
great  swamp,  and  through  the  alluvial  region,  a  considerable  distance 
back  from  the  Mississippi,  is  low,  swampy,  full  of  lakes,  and  in  many 
places  subject  to  be  inundated.  Beyond  that  region,  which  is  generally 
marked  by  a  bold  line  of  rolling  and  fertile  high  lands,  the  country  gradu- 
ally swells  into  high  flint  knobs,  still  rising  beyond  that  region  to  the 
mountainous  country  of  die  lead  mines.  This  country  extends  to  the 
Osage  and  its  tributaries.  Beyond  this,  the  country  is  broken  and  hilly^ 
until  we  open  upon  the  boundless  belt  of  prairies,  which  spreads  beyond 
the  western  limits  of  this  state.  The  best  portion  and  the  most  inhabited 
parts  of  the  state  arc  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi.  This 
vast  tract  is  no  where  mountainous.  It  contains  great  tracts  of  alluvial 
and  high  prairies.  It  has,  for  the  m^st  part,  a  surface  delightfully  rolling 
and  variegated.  There  is  no  part  of  the  globe,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
where  greater  extents  of  country  can  be  traversed  more  easily  and  in 
any  direction,  by  carriages  of  any  description. 

SoU,  One  specific  difference  between  the  soil  of  this  country  and  that 
bordering  on  the  Ohio,  is,  that  the  land  here  contains  a  greater  proportion 
of  sand,  is  more  loSi^y  and  friable,  and  the  soil  not  so  stiff.  There  are 
tracts  all  over  this'^Suntry  where  we  find  the  clayey  soils  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky.  But  they  are  small.  The  roads  generally  run  where  the 
fidling  rain  and  snow  are  so  readily  absorbed,  even  in  the  winter,  that  the 
people  are  not  troubled  with  the  deep  and  almost  impassible  roads  that 
we  find  in  those  states.    The  rich  uplands  are  of  a  darkish  gray  color, 
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Willi  the  exertion  of  the  great  tract  about  the  lead  mines,  where.die  eoil 
of  dec(Ki^po6ed  pyrite  is  reddish,  and  of  a  color  brighter  than  Spanish 
brown.  The  po(»«r  uplands  arc  generaUy  covered  with  white  oak,  and 
that  small  species  of  oak  denominated  pin  oak.  It  is  usually  a  sCifier 
and  more  clayey  soil  than  the  other,  and  of  a  light  yellow  color.  There 
are  two  extensive  tracts  of  that  fine  kind  of  timbered  upland  alluTaon 
which  constitutes  the  finest|Central  portions -of  Kentucky.  The  one  is 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  extent.  It  is  south-west  of  the  mine  coontry, 
and  is  called  BeUevue  settlement.  The  other  tract  is  much  laxger,  and 
is  caJIed  Boone's  Lick  settlsment.  There  are  smaller  Axtents'of  tfaie 
kind  of  land  spread  over  all  the  state.  In  a  state  of  nature  it  strikes  the 
eye  delightfully.  The  surface  rolls  gently  and  almost  imperceptibly* 
It  has  tibte  same  trees  and  shrubs  and  the  grand  vegetation  that  designate 
the  rich  alluvions;  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  the  diversified  surftce, 
and  the  associated  ideas  of  health,  and  springs  of  water,  that  are  naturally 
connected  with  the  notion  of  uplands.  These  lands  are  timbered  with 
the  same  trees  as  the  alluvions.  Like  those,  they  are  surmounted  with 
grape  vines,  and  free  from  under  brush.  The  pawpaw,  persimon,  and 
wild  cherry  tree,  all  denoting  rich  soils,  abound  in  these  regions;  and 
are  nearly  as  fertile  as  the  bottoms  of  the  Missouri  or  the  Mississippi. 

The  prairies  rse  generally  level,  and  of  an  intermediate  character 
between  the  richer  and  poorer  uplands.  The  alluvial  prairies  are  uni- 
versally rich,  and  nearly  as  fertile  as  the  bottoms.  Some  tracts  of  th« 
upland  prairies  are  rich.  There  are  scarcely  any  lands  in  this  state 
suQiciently  level  for  cultivation,  that  have  not  fertility  enough  to  bring 
good  crops  of  corn  without  manure ;  and  in  many  instances  the  poorer 
lands  are  better  £ot  wheat  than  the  richer.  The  bottoms  of  all  the  water 
courses  are  rioh.  There  is  a  specific  difference  in  the  soils  of  the  two 
wide  alluvial  belts  along  the  two  great  rivers  q(  this  state.  The  bottoms 
of  the  Missouri  are  generaUy  loamy,  with  a  large  proportion  of  sand* 
But  even  where  the  proportion  of  sand  seems  in  excess,  the  soil  is  of  the 
richest  character,  and  at  first  more  productive  than  that  of  the  upper 
Mississippi.  Intermixed  with  the  glaizef  or  earth  of  a  greasy  and  adhe* 
sive  feeling,  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  marie  or  disserved  lime^ 
which  communicates  to  the  soil  — ^which  is  compounded  in  no  small  share 
with  dissolved  vegetable  matter — an  astonishing  fertility. 

The  lands  of  the  uppbr  Mississippi  bottoms  are  l^jidcer,  more  clayey^ 
less  marly  and  sandy,  and  if  not  so  immediately  '|f^ile,are  more  inez* 
haustible,  and  better  fitted  to  sustain  the  high  heats  and  the  drought  of 
summer.  The  bottoms  of  the  smaller  streams  partake  of  the  character 
of  the  region  through  which  they  fiow;  and  are  composed  of  more  or 
less  sand,  marl,  or  clay,  according  as  the  hills,  acclivities,  or  soils,  along 


wbicfa  tktjr  flow,  bav«,nK)ra  or  lesi  of  those  ingrodieiittf.  On  tfao  irholi^ 
Ao  good  lands  of  this  oountry  generally  have  a  great  degree  of  fertility. 
Hie  vegetabie  mould  is  friable,  tender,  and  deep;  and  in  many  instances 
the  aoils  thrown  from  the  bottoms  of  the  deepest  wells,  appear  no  less 
frrtiia  than  that  on  the  surface.  The  rank  and  abundant  vegetatioQ 
ereary  where  indicates  the  prolific  character  of  nature  woridng  ^at  the 
root  On  the  richer  prairies  and  bottoms,  tall  and  coarse  grass,  and  weeds 
resembling  h<emp,  rise  up  of  such  a  thickness,  size,  and  height,  as  almost 
to  make  it  impracticable  to  travel  <«  horseback.  The  leaves  of  the  trees 
and  ehrubs,  by  their  unusal  size  and  verdure,  every  where  indicate  the 
prolific  vigor  and  power  of  nature.  The  upper  Mississippi  is  skirted 
with  a  prairie,  commencing  ten  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missonrif 
and  extending  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river  sixty  or  seventy  miles^ 
with  an  average  width  of  between  four  and  five  miles.  The  uplands  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  are  also  extremely  rich;  but  interspersed  with 
round  flint  knobs,  which  often  rise  in  regular  cones  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  high.  There  are  large  tracts  of  poor  land  in  the  south-west  division 
of  the  state,  covered  with  yellow  pine,  bald  and  rocky  hills,  and  even 
moving  sands.  In  fact,  this  state  abounds  with  the  strongest  contrasts  of 
soil,  from  the  best  to  the  worst;  and  th^re  are  very  extensive  tracts  of 
oach* 

Productions.  Hitherto  wheat  and  com  have  been  the  stsf^les  ci  tins 
country.  The  warmth  and  looseness  of  the  soil,  the  large  prc^rtions  of 
diasolVod  limestone  in  it,  and  even  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  render 
it  an  admirable  country  for  wheat.  The  season  of  the  year  in  which 
.fHleat  matures,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  this  rich  grain. 
Hus  period  is  warm  and  dry,  and  seldom  has  any  rains  except  transient 
showers.  The  wheat,  however,  receives  such  an  impulse  from  the  spring 
imins,  that  it  matures  and  fills,  even  during  the  severest  droughts.  Twen- 
ty-five bushels  to  an  acre  is  an  average  crop,  though  it  sometimes  rises 
as  high  as  thirty.  Rye,  barley,  and  oats,  though  not  extensively  cul* 
tivated,  succeed  equally  well.  Com  is  also  cultivated  in  the  highest 
perfection.  The  intense  heats  of  summer  agree  with  it.  It  throws  such 
deep  and  strong  roots  into  the  soil,  that  it  soon  shelters  them,  by  its  shade, 
from  the  burning  ardors  of  the  sun;  and  the  crop  has  never  been  known 
to  fail  from  drought.  From  fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  to  the  acre  is  an 
average  crop,  although  a  hundred  are  oflen  raised.  The  droughts  are 
often  severe,  yet  such  is  the  deptlx  and  looseness  of  the  soil,  that  a  cit)p 
matures.  Flax  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  and  no  country  will* 
produce  better  hemp.  Its  defect  is,  that  it  grows  t09  coarse  and  rank. 
Tobacco  has  become  an  article  of  extensive  culture,  and  its  quality  is 
excelienty  as  the  yield  is  most  abundant.    Cotton  is  raised  in  the  warm 
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prairies  back  of  New  Madrid.  It  yields  a  tolerable  ciop.  Sweet  and 
Irish  potatoes  succeed  sufBciently  well.  This  state  has  lands  already  fit 
for  the  plough,  sufRcient  to  produce  wheat  enough  for  the  whole  United 
States.  Prairies  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  first  rate  wheat 
lands,  covered  with  grass  and  perfectly  free  from  shrubs  and  bushes,  in- 
Tite  the  plough;  and  if  the  country  were  cultivated  to  a  proper  extent,  it 
might  be  the  granary  of  tho  world. 

Cultivated  grasses  have  not  yet  succeeded  as  well  as  the  other  articled 
4xf  culture.  Tho  only  kind  yet  experimented  to  any  considerable  degree 
is  timothy;  and  this  requires  a  close  and  \yet  soil,  which  is  a  very  un* 
comoion  one  in  Missouri. '  It  appears  to  possess  in  the  highest  degree 
the  requisites  for  the  use  of  plaster.  Abundant  crops  of  red  clover  might 
be  made  by  this  manure.  Plaster  is  found  of  the  best  quality,  and  in 
inexhaustible  quantities',  on  the  watcra  of  the  Missouri.  From  analogy^ 
and  the  diioracter  of  the  natural  grasses,  wo  infer  thatlSt.  Foin,  and  the 
coar&er  and  more  succulen.';  ginsses  will  flourish  abundantly  in  this  deep 
and  rich  soil.  Turnips  and  bulbous  rooted  vegetables  grow  to  a  great 
siase.  Pumpkins,  squashes,  and  melons  arc  raised  no  where  in  greater 
abundance.  At  present,  tho  fodder  provided  for  the  stable  in  winter,  is 
chiefly  com,  its  leaves  and  husks,  and  what  is  called  prairie  grass.  This 
is  a  coarse  and  tall  grass,  covering  the  prairies  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
In  the  early  stages  of  i's  growth,  it  resembles  young  wheat;  and  in  this 
state  furnishes  a  succulent  and  rich  feed  for  cattle.  They  have  been 
seen,  when  running  in  wheat  fields,  where  the  young  wheat  covered  the 
ground,  to  choose  the  prairie  grass  on  the  margins  of  the  fields  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  wheat.  It  is  impo.ssible  to  imagine  better  butter  than  is  made 
while  the  grass  is  in  this  stage.  Cattle  and  horses,  that  have  lived 
unsheltered  and  without  fodder  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
scarcely  able  to  mount  the  hills,  through  leanness  and  weakness,  when 
feeding  on  this  grass,  are  transformed  to  a  healthy  and  sleek  appearance, 
as  if  by  a  charm.  Bat  as  (1^3  summer  advances,  it  becomes  tough  and 
wiry.  By  a  strange  mistaltc,  this  grass  is  not  mowed  until  after  the 
autumnal  frosts.  Of  couree,  u  is  then  a  harsh  and  coarse  fodder.  Were 
it  cut  before  it  has  thrown  out  its  seeds  and  become  wirv,  it  would  be 
equally  valuable,  and  perhaps  superior  to  timothy.  It  creates  an  ex- 
tremely tough  sward,  but  is  soon  kiUed  by  being  close  fed.  An  abun- 
dant crop  of  coarse  and  tall  weeds  takes  i^s  place. 

In  the  meadows,  bottoms,  and  wet  prairies,  are  observed  a  great  variety 
of  grasses,  most  of  thom  nondescripts.  Some,  no  doubt,  would  be  found 
worthy  of  cultivatign,  and  the  rather  so,  as  they  are  naturalized  to  the' 
toil  and  climate.  Above  all  countries,  this  is  the  land  of  flowers.  In 
the  season,  every  prairie  is  an  immense  flowd^  garden.    In  the  early 
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stages  of  spring,  rises  a  generation  of  flowers,  whose  prevalent  tint  is 
peach  blow.  .  The  next  is  a  deeper  red.  Then  succeeds  the  yellow^  and 
to  the  latest  period  of  autumn,  the  prairies  exhibit  a  brilliant  golden  hue. 

This  state  spreads  a  wide  belt,  on  which  arc  found  many  trees  and 
shrubs,  different  from  those  common  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
Talley.  They  differ,  also,  from  those  in  the  -same  latitudes  on  the  Ohio. 
Crab  apple  trees,  pawpaws,  and  persimons  aro  abundant.  We  have  no 
where  seen  such  quantities  of  red  and  yellow  prairie  plums.  Wild  hops 
cover  whole  prairies.  Peccans,  hazlenuts,  and  nuts  of  the  difierent  tribes 
of  the  hickories,  are  found  in  grea^  abundance.  There  are  three  species 
of  the  vine  common  in  all  parts  of  the  countrv.  The  first  is  the  June 
grape,  that  ripens  in  that  month.  It  is  small,  sweet,  and  uncommcn ;  not 
being  found  except  in  untrodden  islands  in  the  rivers,  or  remote  places 
beyond  the  roacb  of  domestic  animal?.  The  French  formerly  made  a 
pleasant  wine  from  it.  h  ought  to  bo  more  known.  The  summer  grape 
is  small,  purple,  ^and  a  tolerably  rich  fruit  in  the  month  of  October. 
When  carefully  dried  in  the  sun,  ihcsc  grapes  are  not  much  inferior  to 
raisins.  When  ripe,  they  ax-e  too  dry  to  make  wine.  The  winter  grape 
is  small,  austere,  and  sour.  When  matured  by  the  winter  frosts,  it  be* 
comes  tolerably  pleasant. 

FrcHn  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  the  warmth  and  looseness  of  the 
soil,  and  more  than  all,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 'we  would  suppose 
this  country  as  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vino  as  any  other  in- 
the  United  States.  The  atmospiierc  is  drier  here  than  in  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Indiana.  The  fault  of  the  fruit  there,  is  to  grow  too  abundant  and 
succulent.  The  few  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  cultivate  tlie  vine 
here,  warrant  the  conclusion  that  one  day  the  southern  exposures  of  the 
gentle  eminences  will  be  covered  with  vines.  All  the  fruits  of  the 
northern  and  middle  states  thrive  in  an  uncommon  degree.  The  apple 
tree  attains  its  utmost  development  and  beauty.  An  inhabitant  from  the 
northern  states  is  struck  with  surprise  to  see  this  tree  in  three  years  from 
the  time  of  its  transpli.Bting,  and  as  soon  as  it  attains  the  size  of  a  man^s 
wrist,  loading  itself  with  fruiL  Peach  trees  break  down  from  the  weight 
of  their  fruit  Pear  trees,  apricots,  and  nectarines,  though  they  have 
been  introduced  in  but  few  instances,  prosper.  This  seems  to  be  the 
native  country  of  fruit  trees.  Few  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to 
inoculate  and  engraft  good  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  and  every  thing,  in  most 
instances,  has  been  left  to  nature.  Apples  are  already  abundant  in  the 
dder  settlements.  Barley  yields  a  fine  crop ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  not 
many  years  will  elapse,  before  beer,  and  porter,  drinks  so  proper  for  this 
hot  climate,  will  take  the  place  of  that  murderer  both  of  soul  and  body, 
whiskey.    The  mulberry  tree  is  common  in  the  woods;  and  this  is,  un- 
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doubtediyt  unoog  Uie  best  of  the  iniddl&  climates  for  breeding  the  silk 
wonn  and  making  silk.  In  short,  every  production  of  the  jiortfaem  and 
middle  states  thrives  here.  The  heats  of  summer  and  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere,  peculiarly  fit  this  ami  for  the  cultivation  of  the  medicinal 
plants,  rhubarb,  palma  christi,  and  the  poppy. 

Amrnals.  Bears,  wolves,  and  panthers,  are  as  common  as  in  the  more 
southem  regions.  The  prairie  wolf,  the  most  mischievous  of  the  fipecieSy 
is  but  too  frequent  Buffaloes  and  elk  are  only  found  iir  the  prairies 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  state.  Deer,  as  the  Indians  retire,  and  as  culti* 
vadon  becomes  more  common,  are  ^een  to  increase  in  numbers.  They 
are  so  frequently  noted,  from  four  to  twenty  in  a  drove,  even  in  die  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  populous  villages,  as  to  be  no  objects  of  curiosity. 
That  large  and  mischievous  species  of  the  mole,  called  gopher,  is  extreme- 
ly annoying  on  the  prairies  and  barrens.  It  is  seldom  ^een  on  the  tim- 
bered bottoms.  These  animals  live  in  communities,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  they  raise  thousands  of  eminences.  They  form  these  eminencea 
by  removing  the  earth  from  their  holes,  by  a  pouch  with  which  nature 
iuui  famished  them  on  each  side  ,of  their  mouth.  They  are  extremely 
miachievous  in  com  and  potato  fields;  and  in  gardens  they  prey  upon  all 
kbds  of  bulbous  root%  Their  bite  is  said  to  "be  poisonous.  The  prairie 
dog  begins  to  bo  seen  in  the  western  extremities  of  this  state. 

Rattle  snakes,  copper  heads,  and  ground  vipers  are  found  in  the  unset- 
tled regicms,  and  especially  near  the  flint  knobs  and  ledgy  hills.  The 
small  and  pernicious  rattle  snakes,  called  snappers,  live  in  great  number* 
in  particular  places  on  the  prairies.  Poisonous  reptiles  are  not  so  com- 
mon, as  in  unsettled  regions  of  the  same  latitude,  where  the  coontry  is 
generally  timbered.  Burning  the  prairies,  undoubtedly  destroys  multi- 
tudes of  them.  The  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  during  the  earing  and 
aaitumn,  and  during  the  migrating  season  <^  water  fowls,  are  UteiaUy 
oereied  with  swans,  pelicans,  cranes,  geese,  brants,  and  ducks,  of  all  the 
tribes  and  varieties.  Many  of  these  fowls  rear  thdjr  young  on  the  islands 
and  sand  bars  of  the  large  rivers.  In  the  autumn,  multitudes  of  them 
are  killed  for  their  quills,  feathers,  and  flesh.  The  birds  called  quails  in 
New  England,  and  partridges  here,  are  numerous,  as  is  also  a  bird  some* 
wbat  larger  than  a  domestic  hen,  called  the  prairie  hea.  In  the  antanms 
of  some  seasons  they  are  seen  hovering  over  the  com  fields  in  fkscks  of 
bimdreds.  They  are  easily  taken,  and  when  &t,  are  fine  &r  the  taMe. 
There  are  two  larger  and  still  more  beautiful  species  of  the  grouse  Ivibe 
found  far  up  the  Missouri.  Turtle  doves  are  always  numereos,  as  in 
some  seasons  are  the  wild  pigeons.  Singing  birds  are  not  so  common  ee 
in  tibe  ooontry  fiurther  south,  or  the  more  settled  and  cultivated  TefpaoM  of 
the  north.    Jt'ia  a  striking  &ot,  that  they  become  move  common  in  any 
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tepotk,  u  cuItiradoD  advances*  The  robin  red  breast  is  seen  in  flocks 
in  die  autumn,  but  does  not  rear  its  young  here.  The  magpie  or  French 
black  bird,  that  is  so  frequently  heard  chattering  its  notes  in  the  meadows 
of  New  England  in  spring,  has  only  been  observed  here  since  the  country 
has  begun  to  be  peopled  and  cultivated.  The  red  bird  or  Virginia  night- 
iagale,  rears  its  young  and  spends  the  winter  here,  and  on  a  mild  day  in 
winter,  its  mild  whistle  is  delightful  in  the  deep  fiwests.  The  blue  bird 
is  heard  in  all  the  mild  days  of  winter.  The  beautiful  parroquet  frequents 
the  sycamore  bottoms,  and  poorly  compensates  by  the  extreme  beauty  of 
its  plumage  for  the  injury  it  does  the  orchards. 

The  domestic  animds  are  the  same  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
The  wide  prairies,  every  where  covered  with  grass,  invite  the  raising  of 
cattle.  Many  of  the  farmers  possess  great  droves;  and  they  may  be 
mnltiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent.  -The  cattle  are  fine,  and  the  beef  good. 
When  the  same  attention  is  here  bestowed  upon  rearing  th»  best  kind  of 
horses,  that  is  given  to  the  subject  by  the  Pennsylvania  farmer,  that  noUe 
animal  will  be  raised  in  the  utmost  perfection.  Sheep  prosper,  nor  does 
the  fleece  degenerate.  North  of  4(P,  on  the  prairies  betwe^i  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi,  shepherds  will  (me  day  find  their  homes,  and  thegr  sheep 
will  yield  the  finest  and  best  wool.  At  present,  the  wolf  is  a  fatal  enemy 
to  them;  and  the  number  of  weeds  that  bear  burs  is  so  great,  that  dieir 
fleeces  become  matted  and  tangled  with  them,  and  in  detachicg,  the 
staple  of  the  fleece  is  injured.  Swine  are  raised  with  greater  {acility 
than  in  Ohio.  Hickory  and  acorn  bearing  trees  are  more  abundant 
than  in  that  state.  On  the  whole,  for  rearing  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses, 
this  state  and  Illinois  have  advantages  over  any  other  of  the  weateip 


Agricukure.  There  is  no  country  in  which  a  farm  is  made  with  I 
difficulty,  or  where  tillage  is  more  easy.  A  great  proportion  of  the  land 
is  fit  for  the  plough.  The  soil  is  easy  to  work.  The  greatest  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  present  farming,  is  the  want  of  good  fencing  materials.  Stones 
are  sekiom  to  be  ifound,  and  no  where,  except  in  quarries  and  ledges ;  and 
whBn  found,  fliey  are  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  fencing.  Uiiless  forests 
are  planted,  there  will  soon  be  an  absolute  want  of  a  sufliciency  of  any 
kind  of  timber  for  fencing.  The  substitute  ought  to  be  found  in  hedges. 
Whenever  thef  fanners  of  this  country  understand  their  true  interests, 
fhey  will  immediately  commence  the  planting  of  hedges.  The  subject 
has  as  yet  engaged  the  contemplation  of  only  a  few  intelligent  husband- 
nen.  They  have  thought  that  the  native  gooseberry,  which  here  grows 
wild,  and  of  a  tangled  luxuriance  unknown  in  the  country  east  of  the 
AUegluuiies,  would  be  sufiiciently  thorny  and  impenetrable  for  a  hedge. 
Others  have  recommended  the  thorny  locust,  or  aeadoy  the  crab  apple 
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tre«,  the  piriret,  a  meat  be&utifal  Bhrub  of  ^6  laurel  class,  U8«d  in  the 
middld  states  to  form  bordem  and  walks.  There  seems  no  good  reason 
why  the  British  hawthorn  or  the  Columbian  thorn  should  not  be  adopted 
for  this  purpose.  It  would  grow  here  more  rapidly^an  in  PennsylTania. 
i^nd  Delaware,  where  it  soon  becomes  a  fence  sufiklent  to  turn  cattle. 
The  beauty  of  a  wheat  field  in  fuU  verdure  in  autumn,  in  contiast  with 
the  brown  of  the  prairies,  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  cultivated  landscape. 
It  would  be  more  so,  when  its  outline  was  skirted  with  a  living  and  ver- 
dant hedge.  The  planting  of  the  Alleghany  white  pine  and  the  chesnut 
ought  also  to  be  objects  of  immediate  attention.  The  scarcity  of  wood 
and  timber  imperiously  calls  upon*  those  who  have  any  thought  for  the 
generations  to  come,  to  attend  to  this  sort  of  improvement 

H<nues^  i^c.  But  a  few  years  since,  a  house  of  better  structure  than 
a  temporary  Ipg  cabin,  was  a  rare  object.  The  ease  of  obtaining  subsist- 
ence was  so  great,  and  there  was  for  a  ccmsiderable  time  so  little  emula*^ 
lion  among  the  people,  that  they  hardly  consulted  comfort,  much  less 
eraament.  Most  of  the  first  settlers  were  backwoo3smen,  used  to  iSb» 
hardships  of  a  laborious  life.  Indolent,  and  satisfied  with  the  supj^y  of 
tixe  most  common  wants  of  nature,  they  lived  in  open  and  miseraUa 
hi&bitations  which  ne>ther  excluded  the  rain,  heat,  or  coki.  It  was  a  ioog 
time  before  the  country  had  mills,  and  the  materials  fi>r  buikUng  Iwre  a 
high  price.  Sites  for  water  mills  are  not  common.  But  such  have  Xsmmt 
ibund.  Mills  on  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plme,  and  steam  mills  hava 
been  commenced.  Good  houses  have  been  reared,  not  only  in  the  towns 
and  villages,  but  in  the  country.  Log  cabins  and  log  houses  are  disap- 
]^earing  in  all  directions,  and  better  houses  are  taking  their  place.  Bivai* 
ry  and  emulation  have  been  inspired;  and  the  people  have  beenofban 
tempted  to  build  more  showy  houses  than  were  requisite  either  for  com- 
lert  or  c^riformity  to  the  circumstances  of  the  builder.  Brick  and  sUsm 
kooses  have  been  generally  preferred. 

CUmate,  Soon  after  we  descend  bekm  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the 
ieiinmtie  begins  to  veige  towards  a  sou&em  one.  This  state  oceupies  a 
medial  position,  and  has  a  tempeiature  intennediate  between  that  of  New 
¥ork  and.  Louisiana.  From  &e  cireumstance  that  tlie  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  spreads  like  an  immense  mdiued  plane  towaids  die  gulf  dT 
Menoo,  it  results  that  north  and'south  winds  alteimifee  througkUm  ^raikgr. 
This  fact  applies  most  strongly  to  the  inmediate  valley  of  the  MiBsiesippi. 
As  the  prevailing  winds  blow  either  up  or  down  the  valley,  the  changw 
are  great  and  sudden.  When  the  breexe,  for  any  length  of  time,  descends 
the  Missiasippi,  tlie  weather  becomes  cold ;  and  if  the  same  direotieii  ef 
the  wind  eontinoes  for  successive  days,  and  it  be  winter,  the  Missouri 
and  the  Miasissippi  are  (rooen,  and  the  mercury  falls  below  sere.    After 
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this  vnod  haa  pr«vaile4  for  n  length  of  time,  tlie  opposite  .wind  g«tf  the 
ascendency  again,  and  it  is  not  ui^conunon  to  have  dajs  when  one  caq 
■it  at  the  open  window  with  comfort  in  January.  Hence,  the  climate  if 
extremely  fickle  and  variable.  The  transitions  are  so  rapid,  as  not  only 
to  be  uncomfortable,  but  to  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  conatir 
tution.  But  the  country  is  always  exempt  from  those  damp,  and  if  it  be 
winter,  piercing  north-east  breezes,  that  prevail  so  much  on  the  Atlantic 
shore. 

The  winter  commences  about  Christmas,*  and  is  frequently  so  severf 
as  to  bridge  the  mighty  current  of  the  Missouri  so  firmly  that  it  may  b^ 
passed  for  many  weeks  with  loaded  teams.  In  the  winter  of  1818,  ^lis 
was  the  case  for  nine  weeks.  During  this  period,  however,  there  af# 
ofien^truly  warmdays,  with  a  sky  perfectly  brilliant,  and  destitute  of  that 
leaden  hue  which  it  has  at  the  same  period  on  the  Atlantic  shore.  Snow 
seldom  falls  more  than  six  inches  deep,  and  generally  does  no  mors  thsa 
cover  the  ground,  disappearing  afler  two  or  three  days.  Its  severi^ 
peases  with  February.  Through  the  months  of  March  and  April,  there 
are  frequent  summer  days,  and  the  trees  sometimes  blossom  in  the  fomier 
month.  But  it  seldom  happens,  that  there  are  not  alternations  of  cok) 
f  ven  into  May.  On  the  whole,  instead  of  the  climate  becoming  mor^ 
mild  as  we  advance  west  on  the  same  parallel,  it  is  believed  that  th^ 
reverse  is  the  case.  The  greater  part  of  the  summer  is  iotensely  hot. 
'The  country  is  bare  and  open  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun.  The  soil, 
moreover,  is  of  a  warm  and  sandy  texture,  strongly  imbibing  the  sun> 
jcays.  The  sky,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  is  brilliant  and 
cloudless.  All  these  circumstances  omcur  to  give  this  country  a  warm 
summer.  Nevertheless,  the  openness  of  the  country  and  its  freedom 
from  mountains,  which  impede  the  course  of  the  Winds,  always  creates 
more  or  less  of  a  breeze,  which  tempers  the  heat  and  renders  it  more 
endurable. 

Another  circumstance  which  distinguishes  this  climate  from  most  others 
CO  CHir  continent,  is  its  extreme  dryness  and  purity.  Evaporation  takes 
jplace  with  great  rapidity.  It  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  wooded 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  still  moro  from  that  of  tho  Mississippi  below  tb^ 
mputh  of  the  Ohio.  Polished  steel,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  contracts  rust  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  dews  are  like  rains. 
The  three  years,  1816,  '17,  and  '18,  gave  an  average  of  only  fifty  cloudy 
49yB  in  the  season,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  that  were  rainy.  Th^ 
average  amount  of  rain  that  falls  in  Missouri,  does  not  exceed  eighteen 
inches.a  yjear.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  as  in  the  year  1811, 
commonly  qn^lsd  by  the  French,  Pcumee  des  eaier,  in  which  year  it  ly^ 
Ih^ught  ther^  fell  more  t^ian  forty  inches.    The  two  gz:eat  rivers  t^at 
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year  filled  th#ir  bottomi  in  some  placet  quite  to  the  bluffs;  and  thetr 
courses  were  oflen  five  or  six  miles  wide.  The  Missouri  country  may 
be  pronounced,  in  the  general,  a  dry  one.  The  steady  rains  are  from 
the  south-west.  Tlie  long  rains  that  occur  in  the  Atlantic  country  with* 
out  thunder,  seldom  happen  here.  The  summer  rains  are  genendly 
thunder  showers.  They  rise  near  the  courses  of  the  great  riversi  and 
appear  to  be  supplied  by  evaporation  from  them.  The  lightning  is  vivid, 
and  the  thunder  loud  and  frequent.  The  autumn  of  Missouri,  in  com- 
mon with  the  whole  Mississippi  valley,  is  serene,  temperate,  and 
delightful. 

Sudi  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  climate.  '  But  in  a  country  so  large 
and  open,  seasons  sometimes  occur  very  wide  from  this  general  character. 
The  unifonnity  of  the  autumns  is  indeed  almost  invariable.  But  the 
general  character  of  this  climate  is,  that  less  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
the  analogy  of  the  past  as  a  clue  to  the  future,  than  on  almost  any  otiber 
of  which  we  have  read. 

Salubrity  of  the  Cwaiiry,  When  it  was  first  settled  by  the  Americans, 
diere  were  some  years  of  extraordinary  mortality,  which  acquired  for  the 
country  a  character  of  sickliness.  A  part  of  this  fatality  may  be  fiiirly 
'attributed  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  immigrants  were  unsheltered, 
except  by  miserable  hovels,  and  that  there  wcro  few  mills  to  supply  the 
pe(4>le  with  bread.  The  diet  was  changed.  The  modes  of  life  were 
changed.  The  people  were  imprudent  and  exposed.  The  season  was 
uncommonly  rainy.  On  the  level  lands  and  in  the  hollows,  rested  im- 
mense quantities  of  stagnant  water,  which  escaped  only  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  a  powerful  sun.  One  or  two  sickly  seasons  have  occurred  since. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  inundated  bottoms,  whore  waters  escape  during 
the  floods  from  the  rivers,  and  are  retained  in  the  gullies  and  ponds  in 
the  vicinity  of  small  lakes  and  stagnant  waters,  the  effect  is  the  same 
here  as  elsewhere,  with  the  added  mconvenienco,  that  the  heats  of  sum^f 
mer  and  the  powerful  evaporation  consequent  upon  the  heat  and  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere,  increase  the  noxious  activity  of  the  causes  of  disease. 
Whenever  an  unacclimated  family  fixes  itself  in  the  vicinity  of  such 
collecticms  of  water,  it  may  calculate  upon  sickness.  Intermitting  fevers 
are  the  consequence  of  inhaling  the  miasm  of  swamps  and  decaying  vege- 
tatioD,  the  change  of  temperature  from  the  coolness  of  the  night  to  the 
heats  of  day,  exposure  to  the  heavy  dews,  and  various  other  mixed  causes. 
Intermittents  are  the  most  common  diseases  of  the  country,  the  ten- 
dency of  all  complaints  in  the  summer  is  to  assume  a  bilious  type. 
Bilious  fevers  are  apt  to  prevail  in  the  autumn.  In  some  seasons  they 
are  endemic  ip  particular  districts.  They  sometimes  take  the  form  of 
continued  fevers,  and  are  then  dangerous.    More  frequently  they  are  * 


vemittentt,  aid  whien  properiy  managed,  yield  readily  to  medicbe.  If 
Ae  attendance  of  a  judicious  physician  is  early  and  constant,  they  are 
seldom  fatal.  Pleurisy  and  lung  ferers  sometimes  prevail  in  the  winter. 
Pttlmonic  complaints,  attended  with  cough  and  terminating  in  consump- 
tioQy  notwithstanding  the  inconstancy  of  the  weather,  are  uncommon. 
There  is  no  douht  that  increase  of  population  and  cultiration,  by  draining 
stagnant  waters  and  removing  the  redundant  vegetation,  directly  tends 
to  increase  the  salubrity  of  a  new  country.  In  process  of  time,  this  must 
become  a  healthy  country.  It  cannot  be  accounted  a  sickly  one  at  pros* 
ent.  Except  in  deep  bottoms  and  unfavorable  situations,  the  chances  of 
life  and  health  are  as  favorable  here  as  in  most  countries  which  are  re* 
puted  healthy. 

Scenery f  Roads,  4^.  The  hilJs,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  Ozaik 
nouatains  of  the  mine  country,  are  sufficiently  precipitous  and  grand  to 
add  die  sublimity  of  mountain  scenery  to  the  prospect.  In  the  bottoms 
and  along  the  mountain  streams,  contrary  to  the  common  assertion  in 
books,  the  soil  has  uncommon  fertility ;  and  we  have  not  witnessed  scenery 
of  a  character  more  solitary,  wild,  and  beautiful,  than  in  the  mine  country. 
Along  all  the  considerable  water  courses,  there  are  those  blu&  that  in 
tbe  western  country  mark  the  alluvial  outline  of  streams.  In  some  placeSi 
especially  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  they  swell  to  high  hills,  which  run 
out  at  right  angles  from  the  river,  and  seem  like  mountainous  waves  of 
Uie  sea,  suddenly  arrested  and  fixed.  Compared  with  the-northem  states, 
and  these  partial  exceptions  aside,  the  habitable  part  of  Missouri  is  one 
vast  plain.  We  have  already  described  the  prairies  of  the  west.  All 
know  that  the  name  is  a  French  one,  importing  a  meadow.  Thoso  who 
have  not  seen  a  prairie,  may  easily  form  a  conception  of  one.  Yet  the 
grandest  objects  of  nature  will  not  excite  more  surprise  in  the  mind  of  a 
traveller  &om  the  Atlantic  states,  than  the  first  view  of  a  prairie.  Riding 
day  after  day  through  forests,  where  the  small  improvements  made  in  the 
wilderness  scarcely  interrupt  the  unbroken  continuity  of  woods,  heopena 
at  once  upon  the  view  bf  a  boundless  horizon.  He  beholds,  outstretched 
under  his  eye,  a  perfectly  level  plain,  of  the  most  sofl  and  beautiful' ver- 
dure, covered  with  flowers  of  every  scent  and  hue.  Here  and  there,  in* 
the  skirts  of  the' prairies,  and  oflen  in  their  centre,  are  clumps  of  oaks, 
pe<9bans,  and  black  walnuts,  disposed  in  forms  fo  regular,  and  genially 
circular,  as  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  eye  of  an  admirer  of  the  ancient  stjrla 
of  gardening.  He  is  unprepared  for  a  view  in  such  strong  contrast  with 
tibe  dark  and  lonely  forests.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  by  descrit>tion, 
the  impressicm  which  these  views  create.  In  the  vast  prairies,  or  on  the 
verge  of  the  bluffs  that  overlook  them,  taking  into  view  the  verdant  ocean 
of  grass,  the  vast  rivers,  rolling  their  mighty  messes  of  waters  throng 
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the  dark  forests,  the  romantic  bills  ftretching  avay  ia  the  dlstaaoey  and 
here  and  there  a  cabin  or  a  house  throwing  up  its  cdumn  of  snxikey  an} 
the  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  sleeping  about  it,  this  country  fumishev 
enchanting  landscapes  for  the  pencil. 

There  are  as  yet  few  roads,  that  are  wrought.  Nature  has'been  ipore 
kdulgent  to  this  country,  in  this  respect,  than  perhaps  to  any  other.  It 
is  neither  a  boundless  sandy  plain,  nor  a  tame  and  level  prairie;  but  a 
diTersified  surface  of  gentle  hills  and  easy  ^lopes.  ^Yherever  the  current 
of  passing  has  marked  a  road,  it  is  generally  a  good  one.  If  a  person  in 
a  carriage  is  dissatisfied  with  thp  beaten  one,  he  selects  one  fcnr  himself,* 
and  can  travel  with  ease,  in  most  instaqces,  through  the  untrodden  f<Hrest. 
The  roads  are  passable  at  all  times  of  the  year;  and  seldom  muddy  morf 
Aan  two  or  tiuree  days  in  succession.  This  circumstance  emipently  dis- 
tinguishes this  country  from'  that  on  the  Ohio. 

Mineralty  Fomb,  6fc,  The  Rocky  mountains,  which  are  a  continua*' 
tion  of  the  mineral  mountains  of  NewMeidco,  so  abundant  in  the  precioue 
metals,  probably  contain  them  too.  Travellers,  who  have  ascended  tbt 
*]lfis8ouri  to  its  sources,  say  that  gold  dust  is  mingled  with  its  sands,  at  die 
mouth  of  the  Rodie  Jaune,  or  Yellow  Stone.  Fossil  coal  is  found  in 
ipreat  abundance  along  tho  Missouri.*  It  abounds  near  St.  Charles  and 
St  Louis.  The  extent  of  the  veins  and  the  quality  of  the  coal  have  not 
been  nmch  tested.  In  a  region  so  bare  of  wood,  these  internal  provisions 
fyr  that  d^ciency  will  one  day  be  thoroughly  explored,  and- found  to 
eonstitute  one  of  its  esEential  rosouices.  Most  beautiful  sp^c&nens  of 
plaster  are  brought  from  the  Platte.  Immense  bodies  of  iron  are  found 
in  fiellevue,  on  Big  river^and  its  waters,  and  in  various  points  back  of 
Herculaneum,  and  on  the  St.  Fraxicis  and  Black  rivers;  and  iron  ore  is 
indicated  in  all  points  of  tl^is  state.  Maganesc,  zinc,  antimony,  and  co- 
balt, are  dug  along  with  lead  ore  in  the  lead  mines.  Red  and  white 
chalk,  flint,  ochres  of  different  colors,  common  salt,  nitre,  steatite,  mari^ 
pkimhago,  porph3rry,  jasper,  chalcedony,  ponderous  barytes,  and  pumice 
atone  are  ibund  in  the  country.  It  is  affirmed  that  cinnabar,  or  the  re^ 
oves'of  mercury,  are  found  here.  Marble  and  blue  limestone  abound; 
.aad  Uie  lime  made' from  it  is  of  the  best  quality.  Porcelain  clay,  of  the 
ftnest  quality  abounds  near  Cape  Girardeau.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri,  in  many'  places  the  bluffs  are  composed  of  thin,  smooth^end 
perfectly  regular  strata  of  rock,  apparently  composed  of^ron  and  lime- 
fltene.  They  resemble  slate,  and  it  is  believed  would  answer  the  same 
fnurpese  for  covering  houses.  The  flint  knobs  are  curiosities.  They 
•(bound  in  the  eouth-west  part  of  the  state,  and  abng  the  upper  Missiih 
mppu  Thay  am  fi^u^y  Ja  the  shape  of  cones,  rising  thr0e  hnndi^ 
fcet  with  A  base  o(len  less  than  a  miie  in  diameter.    They  are  ciMnpoiad 
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dl*  nlicdons  xomms  of  stone,  among  which  are  thoon^b  of  JUdkM,  or 
UTcmr  stones,  which  senre  the  Indians  for  gun  flints.  Pumice  stoi»e%  of 
the  moet  heautiful  specimens,  are  oflen  seen  floating  on  the  Missouri. 
The  Indian  pipe  stone,  so  abundant  on  the  river  St.  Peter,  is  said  to  be 
found  in  this  state.  It  is  of  beautiful  dark  red  color,  and  receiYes  a  polish 
equai  to  alabaster.  Pyrite  of  copper  is  found  dispersed  over  the  counHyy 
IB  rarious  places.  The  river  Chdvre  was  so  named  by  the  French,  fro«i 
supposing  that  its  h&nks  abounded  in  copper  ore.  Masses  o£  pure^ 
mailable  o(^per,  weighing  from  three  to  ten  pounds,  ore  «hbwn  as  nativa 
curiosities.    Splendid  specimens  of  chrystal  are  c^n  discovered. 

But  the  mineral,  for  which  thisri'egion  is  more  particularly  noted,  is 
that  of  lead.  Lead  ore  is  dug  in  various  parts  of  the  state;  and  there  is 
DO  doubt  but  it  may  be  found  every  where  in  a  line  of  hills  reaching  from 
the  nitnois  lead  mines,  near  Rock  riyer,  quite  across  tte  Missouri.  Tbmt 
mines  will  more  properly  be  described  under  the  head  of  the  stale  of 
Illinois.  -  In  speaking  of  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri,  we  shall  coi^ine 
ourselves  to  those  which  are  in  the  county  of  Washington  and  the  regioD 
eontiguouB.  This  district  extends  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
ferty  miles  in  width ;  though  discoveries  as  they  are  called,  are  constantly 
making  in  the  regions  adjoining,  in  the  one  direction  quite  to  the  Missouri, 
aad  in  the  other  to  White  river.  But  tho  principal  <  diggings'  are  inclu- 
ded in  an  extent  of  fifteen  miles  in  one  direction,  and  thirty  in  the  other« 
The  centre  of  this  dntrict  is  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles  south-west  from 
St.  Louis,  and  little  more  than  half  that  distance  from  Herculaneum  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  thirty  to  fifty  from  St.  Genevieve.  The  lead  is  pria- 
^paily  wagoned  from  the  mines  to  both  places,  to  be  thence  transported 
4lown  the  Mississippi  and  up  the  Ohio.  A  great  number  of  wagons 
are  constantly  employed  in  this  occupation.  This  tract  is  abundantly 
wateired  by  Big  river  and  its  branches.  No  part  of  the  couatiy  west  of 
die  Missisiippi  is  watered  by  a  greater  number  of  clear  and  full  mountaia ' 
•etreams.  These  streams  are  branches  of  Big  river,  which  is  its^.one 
of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Maramec.  The  hills,  or  mountains,  lie 
IB  alternate  tidges.  Some  are  sterile;  and  some  have  a  rich  and  pro* 
dhM^tive  soil.  The  valleys  between  them  are  almost  uniformly  fertile. 
The  dedivity  of  one  ridge  is  covered  with  masses  of  chrystalized  spar 
of  every  fsrmttnd  size.  This  is  called  <  mineral  blossom.'  Mopt  beau* 
ittdl  samples  may  be  easily  selected  from  this  infinite  variety.  It  is  tte 
onsCnin  not  to  dig  where  it  lies  on  the  surface.  The  ore  is  sougM  where 
this  BpttT  is  found  about  two  feet  l>elow  the  surface*  The  «arth  is  of  a 
hrigfat  color,  between  red  and  yellow,  and  the  ore  is  generally  feimd 
■nbeddod  in  rock  and  hard  gravel. 
It  is  reonarkaUe,  that  although  a  vast  extent  baa  been  dug  over  through 
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ail  this  distric(,giothing  like  a  continued  vein  has  yet  been  fband.  At  a 
depdi  of  nearly  eighty  feet^  to  which  Mr.  Austin  sunk  a  bhafl,  a  vein  was 
found  which  seemed  to  have  more  resemblance  to  those  continued  reins 
C(r  matrices  of  ore,  where,  in  the  language  of  mineralogists,  the  ore  is 
in  siiUf  or  in  place.  But  the  water  came  in  upon  this  digging,  and  it  was 
abandoned.  Of  all  the  inmiense  amounts  of  lead  that  have  been  smelted 
bsre,  the  ore  has  hitherto  been  found  in  detached  masses,  not  tnnto;  and 
appiuoently  transported  there  by  some  inexplicable  apd  prodigious  changes 
that  have  chafed  the  structure  of  the  earth  in  all  this  region".  These 
masses  are  found  with  every  degree  of  dip  to  the  horizon,  and  from  two 
to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  '  The  operative  miners  lease  a  certain 
tract  of  land,  which  is  staked  out  to  them.  They  fall  to  digging  upcMi  this 
spot  Sometimes  a  single  man  will  dig  a  ton  of  ore  in  a  day;  and  again 
he  will  dig  a  week  without  lighting  upon  a  single  pound.  The  digging 
itself  is  a  species  of  gambling,  and  there  are  few  miners  who  are  not 
steadily  addicted  to  this  practice.  Immorality  is  naturally  inspired  by 
the  pursuit,  so  like  gambling  itself,  and  by  all  that  is  seen  pr  felt  in 
example.  Few  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to  mine  upon  scientific 
principles.  Adventurers  go  as  fancy  directs  them.  There  are  creeds  of 
mineralogy  peculiar  to  these  wild  people ;  and  not  a  few  believe  implicitly 
in  bletonism,  or  the  mysteries  oC  the  divining  rod.  Some  who  have  long 
resided  here,  and  observed  keenly  and  noted  the  circumstances  that 
usually  accompany  the  finding  of  ore,  have  acquired  a  great  fund  of 
practical  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  Discoveries  are  continually 
making,  and  the  adventurers  flock  from  one  place  to  another,  acccading 
as  the  fame  of  recent  success  has  blazoned  it.  The  names  of  the  prin- 
^pal  diggings  are  as  follow :  Barton,  Shibboleth,  Lebaum^s,  Old  Mines, 
Bryants,  Pratt^s,  Kobbins',  Astraddle,  La  Motte,  a  Joe,  Renault's,  New 
Diggings,  (liberty.  Canon's,  Silver's,  A.  Martin,  &c.  Ilie  business  of 
"'gg'^g  has  increased  and  diminished  many  times,  according  to  the 
changing  circumstances  of  the  country.  Fifty  diggings  are  occupied. 
Something  more  than  3,000,000  pounds  are  annually  smelted,  giving 
employment  to  nearly  1,200  hands.  The  ore  is  principally  of  that  class 
called  galena,  and  is  very  rich,  yielding  from  75  to  80  per  cent  So 
much  lead  remains  in  the  slag,  that  there  are  people  who  purchase  it  to 
smelt  it  anew.  A  omsiderable  portion  of  arsenic  is  drivte  from  the  lead 
while  it  is  smelting.  The  fumes  of  the  smelting  ipasses  of  ore  are  poison- 
ous; and  cattle  die  from  licking  the  skig  that  is  thrown  out.  In  digging 
the  lead  ore,,  zinc,  calanune,  and  maganese,  are  dug  with  it,  and  ate 
thrown  by  as  useless.  Bar3rtes  is  also  common  among  the  lead  ore.  Ito 
great  specific  gravity,  its  whiteness  and  susceptibility  of  being  ground  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  render  it  a  valuable  addition  to  white  lead.    The 
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quality  of  the  paint  is  supposed  to  be  improved  by  the  addition.  The 
monnfiicture  of  red  lead  has  been  attempted.  But  the  making  of  white 
iced,  or  even  shaet  lead,  has  not  been  carried  to  any  extent.  Shot  towers 
are  erected  at  Herculaneum  and  at  other  places ;  and  great  quantities  are 
exported.  The  jnine  country  is  remarkable  for  its  salubrity,  the  number 
of  its  sites  for  water  mills,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  enterprise  of 
its  &TOers.  No  part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  so  earnestly 
invites  manufactures,  especially  those  of  lead.  Those  of  iron  have  been 
oommenced  on  a  large  scale.  These  mines,  if  worked  to  the  extent  of 
which  they  are  capable,  would  not  only  supply  lead  enough  for  the  United 
States,  but  for  the  world.  The  country  where  the  diggings  have  been 
made,  exhibits  a  curious  spectacle.  Coarse  and  dilapidated  air  furnaces, 
immense  piles  of  slags,  and  all  the  accompaniments  of  smelting,  show  in 
how  many  deserted  places  these  operations  have  been  performed.  The 
earth  thrown  up  in  the  diggings  contains  portions  of  oxided  minerals, 
and  acquires  in  the  air  a  brilliant  reddish  hue;  and  the  numberless  exca- 
vations have  the  appearance  of  being  graves  for  giants.  It  is  an  hundred 
years  since  the  French  began  to  dig  lead  ore  in  this  region.  Salt  is 
made  in  large  quantities  at  Boone^s  Lick,  near  St.  Genevieve,  and 
Herculaneum. 

Rhers,  This  state  taked  its  name  from  the  Missouri,  which  empties 
into  the  Mississippi  on  its  eastern  limit.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  tfibu- 
taiy  of  the  Mississippi,  bringing  do|^n  more  water  than  the  upper  Missis- 
tippi  itself.  In  fact,  it  is  a  longer  river  than  the  Mississippi,  from  its 
fiurthest  source  to  the  Mexican  gulf.  There  are  many  circumstances 
which  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  rivers,  and  it  is  clearly^  the 
lixigest  tributary  stream  on  the  globe.  Many  have  thought  that  from  its 
length,  tlie  amount  of  its  waters,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  communi- 
cating its  own  character,  in  every  respect,  to  the  Mississippi  below  the 
junction,  it  ought  to  have  been  considered  the  main  river,  and  to  have 
continued  to  beiur  its  own  name  to  the  sea.  In  opposition  to  this  claim, 
we  remark,  that  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  seems,  in  the  grand  scale  of 
oonibnnation,  to  be  secondary  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Missouri  has  not 
the  general  direction  of  that  river,  which  it  joins  nearly  at  right  angles. 
The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  wider  than  that  of  the  Missouri,  and  the 
liver  is  broader.  The  course  of  the  river  and  the  direction  of  the  valley 
are  the  same  above  and  below  the  junction  of  the  Missouri.  From  these 
and  many  other  considerations,  the  <  fiither  cf[  waters^  seems  fairly  entir 
tied  to  his  name. 

The  Missouri  has  a  course  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  miles  in 
this  state,  and  the  whole  of  the  remainder  in  the  territory  of  KCssoori. 
1ft  aeems  proper,  therefore,  that  we  should  give  a  general  deseiiptiMi  of 
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d^  rivnr,  tm  beloogiiig  to  this  8tate«  Its  prodigkNia  length  of  course,  Um 
uacQiniocm  turbidness,  its  impetaous  and  wild  character,  and  the  singuiar 
country  through  which  it  runs,  impart  to  it  a  natural  gr%|w]^ur  belonging 
to  the  sublime.  We  have  never  crossed  it  without  experiencing  a  feeling 
of  that  sort,  nor  without  a  stretclv  of  the  imagination  to  trace  it  aloQg  ils 
inuaense  distances  through  its  distant  regions,  to  the  lenely  and  stupen* 
dous  mountains  from  which  it  springs. 

It  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountaini^  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  with  th» 
Miasisaippi.  The  most  authentic*  information  of  the  sources  of  this 
asighty  hver,  is  from  its  first  intrepid  American  discoverers,  Lewis  and 
Clark.  What  may  properly  be  called  the  Missouri,  seems  to  be  formed 
by  three  considerable  Inunches,  which  unite  not  far  from  the  bases  of  the 
principal  ranges  of  the  mountains.  To  the  northern  they  gave  the  name 
of  Jefferson,  to  the  middle,  Gallatin,  and  to  the  southern,  Madison.  Each 
of  these  branches  fork  again  into  a  number  of  small  mountain  streams* 
It  is  but  a  short  distance  from  some  of  these  to  the  head  waters  of  the. 
Columbia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  A  person  may  drink  fitm 
tlie  spring  sources  of  each,  without  travelling  more  than  a  mile.  After 
this  junction,  the  river  continues  a  considerable  distance  to  be  still  fr 
foaming  mountain  torrent.  It  then  spreads  into  a  broad  and  comparative- 
ly gentle  stream,  full  of  islands.  Precipitous  peaks  of  bbckjdi  BOck, 
ftown  over  the  river  in  perpendicular  elevations  of  1,000  feet.  The 
mountains,  whose  bases  it  sweeps,  arj  covered  with  t^rebinthines,  sueb 
as  pines,  cedars,  and  firs;  and  mountain  sheep  are  seen  bounding  on 
their  summits,  where  they  are  apparently  inacce^ssible.  In  this  di»^ 
tance,  the  mountains  have  an  aspect  of  inexpressible  loneliness  and 
ippandeur. 

The  river  then  becomes  almost  a  continued  cataract  far  a  distance  <ii 
about  seventeen  miles.  In  tins  distance,  its  perpendiculair  descent.ir 
802  feet  Th^  first  fall  is  98  feet;  the  second,  19;  the  thirds  47;  1h» 
fourth,  26.  It  continues  rapid  for  a  long  distance  beyond.  Not  fax  below, 
tliese  falls,  enters  Marians  river  firom  Uie  north.  This  is  a  very  consid- 
m4ie  stream.  Still  farther  down,  on  the  opposite  side,  enter  Dearbmin 
and  Fancy,  each  about  150  yards  wide.  Mauoles,l00;  B^Hom^lOQ; 
A(iVKdeSheU,.l<k);  Big  Dry,  400;  Dry,  100;  Porcupine,  U2;  all  thsse 
enter  from  the  south  side.  Below  these  enters  the  Boche  Jaune  or  Yeihiw^ 
Stone,  probably  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Missouri*  It  rises  in  tiia 
seme  ranges  of  mountains  with  the  main  river,  and  has  many  poiats  of 
resemblance  to  it.  It  enters  from  the  south,  by  a  mouth  850  jrards  wideu 
li.is  a. broad,  deep,  and  sweeping  river;  and  at  its  junction,  appears  the 
1^1^  of  die  twa  Its.  course  is  ooowKmly  calculated,  at  1,600  nilesL 
Bulitkesiaeeand  lengths  of  all  these  tributaries  are  pcebaUy  ovemted. 
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•ili  fHkaea,  tut  a  long  distance  above  its  entrance,  are  heavily  timbered 
and  iiB  bottoms  wide  and  of  the  finest  soil.  Its  entrance  is  deemed  to  b6 
1,880  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missonri,  and  was  selected  by  the 
government  as  an  eligible  situation  for  a  military  post,  and  an  extensive 
settlement.  White  bears,  elk,  and  mduntain  sheep,  are  the  principal 
im*nw*l"  seen  along  this  part  of  the  river. 

At  the  point  of  junction  with  the  Yellow  Stone,  the  Missouri  has  wide 
and  fine  bottoms.  Unfortunately,  its  banks  are  for  the  most  part  destitute 
of  tindber,  and  this,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  will  prevent  its  capacity  for 
habitancy.  White  Earth  river,  from  the  north,  is  a  small  stream.  Goose 
river,  300  yards  wide,  comes  in  from  the  south  side. .  Little  Missouri  is 
jrikaDow  and  rapid,  and  is  about  130  yards  wide.  Knife  river  comes  in 
from  the  south  side,  just  above  the  Mandan  villages.  Cannon  Ball  river 
enters  firom  the  south  side,  and  is  140  yards  wide.  Winnipenhu,  south 
Bide.  Sewarsema,  south  side.  Chienne  is  represented  to  Ijo  boatable 
nearly  800  miles,  and  enters  from  the  soulh  side  by  a  mouth  400  yards 
wide;  Tyber^s  river  enters  fix)m  the  same  side.  White  river,  boatable 
600  miles,  south  side,  is  a  very  beautiful  stream,  and  has  a  mouth  300 
jrards  wide.  Pcmcas,  south  side.  Qui-Courre,  a  fine  stream,  with  a 
riiort  course,  south  side,  and  Riviere,  a  Jaqucj  a  noted  resort  for  traders 
and  trappers;  White  Stone,  Big  Sioux,  and  Floyd^s  rivers.  La  Platte 
enters  from  the  south,  and  has  a  longer  course  than  any  other  river  of  the 
Bfissoori.  It  rises  in  the  same  ranges  of  mountains  with  the  parent 
stream,  and  measured  by  its  meanders,  is  supposed  to  have  a  course  of 
2,000  miles  before  it  joins  that  river.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  width  at  its 
entrance;  hbi  is,  as  its  name  imports,  shallow,  and  not  boatable  except  at 
its  highest  flood.  Nodawa,  north  sid^.  Little  Platte,  north  side.  Kansas 
18  a  large  tributary  from  the  south,  has  a  course  of  1,200  miles,  and  is 
boatable  most  of  the  distance.  Blue  Water,  and  two  or  three  small  streams 
below,  come  in  on  the  south  side.  Grand  river  is  a  large,  long,  and  deep 
•treion;  boatable  £ar  a  great  ISistance,  and  enters  on  the  north  side.  The 
CSiaratons  come  in  on  the  same  side.  The  La  Mine  enters  on  the  south 
iide.  Bonne  Femme  and  Manitou  enter  on  the  north  side,  and  Salt  river 
on  the  so^th. 

The  Osage,  which  enters  on  the  south  side,  is  a  large  and  very  impor* 
tant  stream  of  the  Missouri,  boatable  660  miles,  and  interlocks  with  the 
Waters  of  the  Arkansas.  Three  or  four  inconsiderable  streams  enter  on 
the  oppos^  Mkf  as  Miry,  Otter,  and  Cedar  rivers.  On  the  south  side 
enters  the  Gasconade,  boatable  for  66  miles,  and  is  important  for  having 
en  its  banks  extensive  pine  forests,  from  which  the  great  supply  of  plank 
and  timber  of  that  kind  is  brought  to  St.  Charles  and  St.  Louis.  On  the 
Moth  nde,  below  the  Gasconade,  ard  a  number  of  inconpiderable  rivers, 
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aa  Buffido,  St  John's,  Wood  river,  and  Bonhomme ;  and  on  the  odier  «id«y 
the  Chaiette,  Femme  Osage,  and  one  or  two  other  small  branches,  be* 
fore  it  precipitates  itself  into  the  Mississippi.  -- 

The  bottoms  of  this  river  have  a  character  very  distinguishable  from 
dx)se  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  They  are  higher,  not  so  wet,  marp  sandy, 
with  trees  which  are  not  so  large,  but  taller  and  straighten  Its  alluvion* 
something  narrower;  that  is  to  say,  having  for  the  first  five  hundred  milee 
a  medial  width  of  something  more  than  four  miles.  Its  blufis,  like  those 
of  the  other  river,  are  generally  lime  stcme,  but  not  so  perpendicular^  and 
have  more  tendency  to  run  into  the  mameUe  form.  The  bottoms  abound 
with  deer,  turiceys,  and  small  game.  The  river  seldom  overflows  any 
part  of  its  banks  in  this  distance.  It  is  little  inclined  to  be  swampy. 
There  are  much  fewer  lakes,  bayous,  and  small  ponds,  than  along  the 
Mississippi.  Prairies  are  scarcely  seen  on  the  banks  c^  the  river,  within 
the  distance  of  the  first  four  hundred  miles  of  its  course.  They  are 
heavily  timbered,  and  yet,  from  the  sofbiess  of  the  wood,  easily  cleared. 
The  water,  though  uncommonly  turbid  with  a  whitish  earth,  which  it 
holds  in  suspension,  soon  and  easily  settles,  and  is  then  remarkably  pure, 
pleasant,  and  heahhy.  The  river  b  so  rapid  and  sweeping  in  its  course, 
and  its  bed  is  composed  of  sueh  masses  of  sand,  that  it  is  continually 
shifting  its  sand  bars.  A  chart  of  the  river,  as  it  runs  this  year,  gives 
little  ground  for  calculation  in  navigating  it  the  next.  It  has  numerooa 
islands,  and  generally  near  them  is  the  most  difficult  to  be  stemmed. 
Still  more  than  the  Mississippi  below  its  mouth,  it  tears  up  in  one  place, 
and  deposits  in  another;  and  makes  more  powerful  and^quent  changes 
in  its  channel,  than  any  other  western  river. 

Its  bottoms  are  considerably  settled  for  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles 
above  its  mouth.  That  of  Charaton  is  the  highest  compact  settlement. 
But  the  largest  and  most  populous  settlement  in  the  state,  is  that  called 
Boone's  Lick  or  Franklin  county.  Indeed,  there  are  American  settlers, 
here  and  there,  on  the  bottoms  above  Platte^  and  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  state  of  Missouri.  Above  the  Platte,  the  open  and  prairie  character 
of  the  country  begins  to  develop.  The  prairies  come  quite  in  to  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  stretch  from  it  indefinitely,  in  naked  grass  plains, 
^diere  the  traveller  may  wander  for  days  without  seeing  either  wood  or 
water.  The  < Council  Blufis'  are  an  important  military  station,  about 
aix  hundred  miles  up  the  Missouri.  Beyond  this  point,  commences  a 
country  of  great  interest  and  grandeur,  and  denominaill^y^J  ^&7  ^ 
eminence,  the  Upper  Missouri.  The  country  is  composed  dr  vast  and 
almost  boundless  grass  plains,  through  which  stretch  the  Platte,  the  Yel- 
low Stone,  and  the  other  rivers  pf  this  ocean  of  grass.  The  savages  of 
this  region  have  a  peculiar  physiognomy  and  modes  of  life.    It  is,.a  coun*- 
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tjy  ivlMTe  oQamwiice  new  tribes  of  plants. .  It  ia  the  borne  ofbqflMoe% 
eft,  white  bei^e^  antelopes,  and  moiintain  sheep.  Sometimes  the  river 
washes  the  bases  of  th^  dark  hill  of  a  friable  and  crumbling  soil.  Here 
are  found,  as  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  other  respectable  travellers  relate, 
laige  and  singidar  petrifactions,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  On  the  top 
of  <ae  of  these  hills,  they  found  the  petrified  skeleton  of  a  huge  ilsh,  lerty- 
five  feet  in  length.  ^The  herds  of  the  gregarious  animals,  partieulariy 
the  buffaloes,  are  innumerable.  Such  is  the  general  character  of  the 
country,  until  we  come  in  contact  with  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
As  far  as  the  limits  of  the  state,  this  river  is  capable  of  supporting  a 
dense  pq>ulatiQn  for  a  considerable  distance  from  its  banks.  Above 
those  limits,  it  is  generally  too  destitute  of  wood  to  become  habitaUe  by 
any  other  people  than  hunters  and  shephelds.  All  the  great  tributaries 
of  this  river  are  copies,  more  ot  less  exact,  of  the  parent  stream.  One 
'  general  remark  applies  U>  the  whole  country.  The  rivers  have  narrow 
margins  of  fertility.  The  country,  as  it  recedes  from  the  river,  becomes 
more  and  more  arid,  sandy,  and  destitute  of  water,  until  it  approximates 
in  character  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia. 

The  Osage  js  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  in  this 
state.  It  comes  in  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  At  its  mouth  it  is 
nearly  foyr  hundred  yards  wide.  Its  general  course  is  firom  south  to 
nor&;  and  the  best  cotton  country  in  the  state  of  JVIissouri  is  on  its  head 
waters.  Its  principal  branches  are  Mary's,  Big  Bone,  Yungar,  Potato, 
and  Grand  Fork  rivers.  Yungar  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  parent  stream, 
and  is  navigable  for  small  crafls,  except  at  its  grand  cascade,  for  nearly 
an  hundred  miles.  The  cascade  is  a  great  cataract  of  ninety  feet  fall. 
When  the  river  is  full,  the  roar  is  beard  far  through  the  desert.  It  is  a 
fine  country  through  which  the  river  i*uns.  The  banks  are.  timbered, 
and  abound  with  game,  particularly  bears.  An  interesting  missionary 
station  is  situated  on  its  waters.  This  station  is  under  the  care  of  the 
<  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,'  and  has  many  Indian  children 
in  its  school,  and  is  in  a  fiourishing  condition.  The  Maramec  is  a  beau- 
tiful river,  which  runs  through  the  miueral  region,  and  enters  the  Missis- 
sq^i  eighteen  miles  below  St.  Louis.  It  is  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  boatable  in  time  of  high  water  two 
hundred  miles.  Big  river,  Bourbon,  and  Negro  Fork  aro  branches  of 
this  river,  which  in  their  turn  are  fed  by  numerous  mountain  streams. 
Bonhomme  is  an  inconsiderable  stream,  and  enters  the  Missouri  twenty- 
ei^t  miles  above  its  niouth.  We  have  already  named  the  Gasconade, 
so  in^portant  to  this  country  firom  the  supplies  of  pine  plank  and  hunber, 
with  which  it  furnishes  the  country  below  it.    There  is  a  great  number^ 
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centred  point  in  the  Missimppi  ^^iey  for.iiianiiigttat8  and  adv^tioliiren  4ji 
0very  character.    Making  due  allowance  for  this  dxciuastanoe,  the  peo- 
ple are  geoefMy  quiet  and  decent  in  their  •  manners.    Many  adve&tnreiB 
oome  here,  and  find  ^emselves  in  a  posbjon  to  claim  a  etandiaginflQeietji^ 
which  they  have  not  heen  accustomed  to  possess.    Hence  the  occaaioBfl  for 
broils,  from  supposed  neglect,  conten^t,  or  questioning  of  chsracter,  are 
numerous;  and  £bM  recontres,  denominated  ^afiairs  *of  honor,'  are-  a 
Moody  stein  upon  the  character  of  the  place.    There  is  a  Pkesfaytenain, 
Baptisty  Methodist  and  Catholic  society  in  the  toMrn;  and  the  in8titatiDlUl^ 
of  religion  are  beginning  to  have  considerable  effect  upon^tiib  manneis 
and  moral  character  of  the  people.    Whoever  observes  the  positien  (^  Aii 
town  oo  the  map,  wi)l  see  that  it  is  very  fiivorably  situated  to  becmae  a- 
town  of  supply  of  merchandise  to  a  vast  tract  of  coUiitry.    In  the  centra 
of  the^Mississ^pr  valley,  commanding  the  trade  of  the- Missouri,  the 
upfet  Mississippi,  and  the  Illin<MS9  the  capital  of  a  very  extensive  i^a 
trade,  and  the  depot  for  as  ri<^  lead  mines  as  are  in  the  world,  it- mast 
necessarily  become  a  laige  town.    It  has  <me  obvious  advantage  over- 
any  town  on  the  CMbio.    Steam  boats  can  ^come  to  St;Lottis  fbam  New 
(Means  in  the  lowest  stages  of  water.    It  is  very  common  for  tiavdlera 
from  the  Atlantic  country,  who  are  bound  in  the  autonn  to  New  Orleans, 
to  take  passage  from  Cincinnati  across  the  country  to  St.  Louls,>in  infder 
tosrail  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  a  direbt  passage  to  NewOrleana 
in  a  steam  boat    The  lowness  of  the  water  in  the  Ohio,  and  the  «diffi»- 
Cttlty  jci  pasisiag  over  the  falls  at  Louisville,  render  a  direct  steam  boKt 
passage  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  an* 
uncommon  occurrence.    A  great  number  of  keel  boats,  -and  river  crafts 
of  all  descriptioDa,  bound  to  all  points  of  the  boatable  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissipipi,  are  seen  at  all  seasons  lying  in  the  harbor  at  St.  Louis.    JMrners, 
trappeie,  hunters,  adventurers,  immigrants,  and  people  of  all  characters 
and  languages,  with  all  kinds  oi  views  and  objects,  meet  here,  and  in- 
pursuit  of  their  various  projects  scatter  hence  to  the  remotest  points  of 
die  valley.    The  -moml  character  oi  this  town,  so  rapidly  approadiing' 
the  rank  and  consequence  of  a  city,  is  rising.    It  still  furnishes  a  tempo* 
rary  home  to  desperate  and  abandoned  characters,  who  hope,in:cro8Sing 
1]m  Mississippi,  to  fly  beyond  law  and  conscience.    The  chaiacler  of  tiira  • 
permanent  inhabitants  is  respec&ble.    Good  regulations  .of  e^^uy.  sort 
axe  advancing.    The  Sabbath  is  respected ;  ;and  a  whokaoaid -poKte  Id ' 
eetaUishing.    Such  a  stream. of  immigRuits  is  continually  pouting,  in, 
and  the  people  have  so  learned  the  habit  of  distrust,  that  hosfntaMty  to 
alvangers  is  not  a  dbaracteristic  of  the  people. 

St  Genevieve  is  situated  at  the  upper  extremity  of  a  beattifut  aftavial* 
pittirio»  aboiitA  i«ie  westof  the  MissuisippL    It  is  built  on  the  Gabouri^) 
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a  small  creek  which  is  occasionally  boatable.  The  town  contains  a  Cath- 
olic church,  some  neat  French  houses,  a  great  many  indifferent  ones, 
and  but  few  American  establishments.  The  situation  of  the  village  is 
happy.  Much  lead  is  brought  here  for  exportation;  and  yet  the  town 
does  not  appear  to  thrive,  not  possessing  more  inhabitants  than  it  did 
thirty  years  ago.  The  present  number  is  about  1,500.  The  prairie 
below  the  town  is  of  extreme  fertility,  containing  6,000  acres,  fenced 
and  cultivated  in  common.  On  the  hill  west  of  the  town,  is  a  handsome 
building  erected  for  an  academy.  From  this  place,  is  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  village,  the  bluffs  above,  the  prairie  below,  and  the  Mississippi 
sweeping  along  in  the  distance.  The  Catholic  worship  is  the  prevailing 
ooe,  and  the  inhabitants  are  principally  French. 

Jackson,  the  county  town  of  Cape  Girardeau  county,  twelve  miles 
weet  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a  respectable  village,  containing  100  houses, 
some  of  them  handsomely  built  of  brick.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  most  populous  and  thriving  counties  in  the  state. 

Gape  Girardeau  is  on  a  beautiful  bluff  on  the  Mississippi,  fifly  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  It  has  a  fine  harbor  for  boats,  and  com- 
mands  a  noble  view  of  the  river  above  and  below.  It  exhibits  symptoms 
of  decay.  About  this  town,  that  beautiful  tree,  called  yellow  poplar,  or 
hdipiftra  Uriodendron^  attains  its  utmost  development.  Potoei  is  the 
county  town  of  Washington,  and  the  centre  of  the  mine  district.  It  is 
situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  surn^onded  by  hills,  sixty-five  miles  south- 
west from  St.  Louis,  and  forty-five  west  from  St.  Genevieve.  St.  Michael 
is  an  <^  French  village  among  the  mines.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
small  villages  in  the  mine  district.  Herculaneum  is  situated  on  the  west 
bunk  of  the  Mississippi,  thirty  miles  below  St.  Louis,  on  a  narrow  allu- 
vial plain,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  but  the  rivor,  by  high  and  romantic 
bluffs,  rendered  still  nKMre  imposing  by  a  number  of  shot  towers  placed 
on  their  summits.  This  is  the  chief  place  of  deposit  for  the  lead  of  the 
lead  mines.  New  Madrid  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi,  fifty  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  This  small  village  was  once  much  more  consid- 
erable than  it  now  is.  It  is  memorable  for  the  romantic  history  of  its 
origin  under  General  Morgan,  in  the  times  of  the  Spanish  regime,  and 
for  the  terrible  earthquakes  which  it  experienced  in  1811  and  1812. 
These  earthquakes  wore  mcMre  severe  than  any  on  the  records  of  our 
port  of  the  continent.  The  western  country  was  shook  in  every  direc- 
tioD.  Tliousands  of  acres  were  sunk,  and  multitudes  of  lakes  and  ponds 
were  created.  The  church  3rard  of  this  village,  with  all  its  sleeping  ten- 
ants, was  precipitated  into  the  river.  The  trees  lashed  together,  were 
thrown  down,  or  bent  in  every  direction.  The  eardi  burst,  in  what  were 
called  sand  Mows.    Earth,  sand,  and  water,  were  thrown  up  to  great 
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heists  in  the  air.  The  river  was  dammed  up  and  flowed  backwards. 
Birds  descended  fh>m  the  air  and  took  shelter  in  the  bosoms  of  people 
that  were  passing.  The  whole  country  was  inundated.  A  great  num- 
ber  of  boats,  passing  on  the  river,  were  sunk.  One  or  two  that  were  &s- 
tened  to  islands,  were  sunk  with  the  islands.  The  country  was  but 
sparsely  peopled,  and  most  of  the  buildings,  fortunately,  were  cabins  or 
of  logs ;  and  from  these  circumstances,  few  people  perished.  No  country 
can  recount  a  history  of  earthquakes,  attended  with  more  terrific  circum- 
stances of  commotion  in  the  elements,  and  threatening  more  extermina- 
ting war  with  man  and  nature,  than  this.  The  thriving  country  about 
this  village  was  desolated;  and  as  the  earthquakes  continued  in  gentler 
shocks,  and  have  not  ceased  even  to  this  time,  there  seemed  to  Be  good 
reason  for  abandoning  the  country.  The  people  are  becoming  more 
assured  with  respect  to  the  future,  and  New  Madrid  is  gradually  emerg- 
ing  from  its  prostration. 

There  is  a  large  and  fine  tract  of  alluvial  and  prairie  country  back  of 
this  village.  The  Big  Prairie,  about  tv/elve  miles  distant,  is  a  charming 
spot  for  farmers.  But  from  the  number  of  lakes,  created  by  the  earth- 
quake, and  fr(Hn  the  extent  of  the  swampy  and  inundated  country  in  its 
vicinity,  the  country  about  New  Madrid  has  the  reputation  of  being  un- 
healthy. A  bayou,  that  enters  the  river  just  above  the  village,  creates 
a  great  eddy  and  an  admirable  harbor;  and  New  Madrid  is,  next  to 
Natchez,  the  most  noted  landing  place  for  boats  on  the  Mississippi  above 
New  Orleans. 

St.  Charles,  on  the  Missouri,  is  a  pleasant  village  of  about  1,200  in- 
habitants. There  is  one  long  street,  on  which  are  a  number  of  hand- 
some brick  buildings.  It  is*situated  twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  and  the  same  distance  north-west  of  St.  Louis.  The  banks  be- 
tween the  village  and  tho  river  are  of  solid  lime  stone;  and  above  the 
village  we  ascend  by  a  moderate  acclivity  to  a  beautiful  plateau  of  great 
extent.  These  blufis  command  a  noble  view  of  the  Missouri  and  its 
islands.  Back  of  the  village,  is  a  large  extent  of  level  country,  covered 
with  hazle  copses,  yielding  abundance  of  wild  hops,  grapes,  and  prairie 
plums.  Two  miles  below  the  town,  opens  the  beautiful  Point  Prairie. 
We  know  of  no  place  in  the  western  country,  that  has  a  more  interesting 
country  adjoining  it,  than  this  village.  There  is  a  protestant  and  a  cath- 
olic church  here.  It  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  political  metropolis 
of  the  state.  There  are  fine  farms  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  noted  for  their  sober  and  orderly  habits.  About  one  third  of  them 
lure  French.  Caiondelet  is  a  small  French  village,  six  miles  below  St. 
homa.  JViany  of  the  garden  vegetables  sold  in  St.  Louis  maiket,  axe 
ramd  here*    Troy,  Louisianaville,  and  Petersburgh,  are  small  villages 
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on  the  upper  Mifsisaippi  and  its  waters.  Jefferson,  a  new  town  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Osage,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri,  since  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  there,  has  become  the  position  of  the  public 
buildings ;  but  not  being  a  fortunate  selection,  has  not  greatly  prospered. 
Franklin  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  by  land  above  St.  Louis,  and  more  than  two  hundred  by  the 
river.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  over  two  hundred  houses;  and  about 
1,200  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  largest  body  of  rich  land  in 
the  state;  and  is  the  centre  of  a  populous  region  of  rich  and  respectable 
fanners.  Bocmeville,  opposite  Franklin,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Missouri, 
¥ra8  originally  settled  by  Col.  Boone,  the  patriarch  of  Kentucky.  Ghar- 
atoD  is  a  small  village  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Blufilon 
is  a  village  upon  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and  still  higher  on  it,  being 
in  facty  but  a  little  distance  within  the  western  territorial  limits  of  the 
state. 

CantHhtHon^  Lawsy  S^e.  This  state  adopted  her  constitution,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  union  in  1620.  In  its  general  features  it  resembles 
tkoee  of  the  other  states.  The  senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  and 
the  representatives  for  two.  The  governor  is  elected  for  four  years. 
The  judiciary  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  a  chancellor's  court,  and  cir- 
eait  and  other  subordinate  courts,  the  judges  of  which  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour.  Every  free  citizen  who  has  resided  a  year  in 
the  state,  andihe  last  three  months  preceding  the  election,  in  the  district, 
18  entitled  to  his  vote  in  that  district.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  article 
which  allowed  slavery  in  the  constitution,  was  long  and  bitterly  contested 
in  the  national  legislature. 

Masmersy  S^e,  The  s&mo  provisions  are  made  for  education,  as  in 
most  of  the  other  western  states.  In  the  towns  and  villages,  there  are 
respectable  schools ;  and  the  people  generally  are  impressed  with  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  educating  their  children.  But  there  are  too 
many  rude  and  ignorant  people  here,  as  in  all  the  western  country,  who 
affirm  tibat  they  have  been  enabled  to  go  through  life  comfortably  without 
educati<m,  and  that  their  children  are  as  able  to  do  so  as  they  were. 
lliere  are  schools,  dignified  with  the  name  of  academies,  in  different 
parts  <^  the  state.  The  Catholics  have  two  or  three  establishments  of 
rtUgumty  who  receive  young  ladies  for  instruction.  There  is  a  theologi- 
cal 8cfao(d  of  some  distinction  in  the  barrens  below  St.  Genevieve,  for  the 
preparation  of  Catholic  eleves  for  the  ministry.  In  St.  Louis,  society 
ezhibitB  the  same  aspect  as  in  other  towns  of  a  like  size  in  the  United 
States.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  in  the  interior,  there  is  a  perceptible 
shade  of  the  roughness  of  people,  who  are  far  removed  from  the  bosom  of 
society.    The  roughness  of  the  backwoodsmen  is  oflen,  however,  accom« 
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panied  with  an  open  hospitality,  an  hoaeat  simplicity,  a  genuine  kindnesa 
of  hearty  which  render  a  residence  among  them  quite  as  pleasant  as  in 
those  regions  where  observance  and  public  opinion  have  created  a  great* 
er  degree  of  apparent  refinement.  It  might  be  expected,  that  a  country 
almost  boundless,  with  few  barriers  of  law,  or  local  limits  of  habitancy 
and  property,  an  extent  of  nearly  one  thousand  leagues  towards  the 
western  sea,  would  be  the  natural  resort  of  wild  and  adventurous  spirits, 
whose  object  was,  as  they  often  express  it,  to  fly  '  beyond  Sdbba^^  It  is 
so  in  &ct.  But  there  is  more  order  and  quietness,  regulated  society,  and 
correct  public  opinion,  than  in  such  a  state  of  things  we  should  have  a 
ari^t  to  expect  There  is  an  increasing  number  of  religious  societies, 
among  which  the  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous.  The  Presbyterians 
and  Baptists  have  also  many  congregations  and  churches.  The  Cumber- 
land Presbyterians  are  making  considerable  progress.  The  French  and 
Irish  people  are  for  the  most  part  Catholics.  The  number  of  Catholic 
congregations,  probably,  exceeds  that  of  any  particular  denomination  of 
the  protestants.  The  spirit  of  religious  tolerance  prevails  to  an  excellent 
degree .  Neighbors  and  relatives  worship  in  churches  of  different  denom- 
inations,  without  disturbing  the  intercourse  of  common  life. 

The  French  of  this  country  have  their  characteristic  national  manners, 
and  are  the  same  gay  and  happy  people.  Those  among  them  that  have 
standing,  wealth,  and  education,  show  no  other  differences  of  character 
fWxn  the  same  classes  of  other  nations,  except  such  as  result  from  their 
national  temperament  and  manners.  The  poorer  French  have  an  unique 
and  peculiar  character.  They  were  bom  in  the  woods,  or  at  least,  fiir 
from  society.  They  have  been  accustomed  from  in&ncy  rather  to  the 
life  of  huntsmen,  trappers,  and  boatmen,  than  of  husbandmen.  They 
generally  make  indifferent  farmers.  Their  cabin,  indeed,  shows  well  at 
a  distance,  und  the  mud  daubing  is  carefully  white  wcuhed.  They  have 
gardens  neatly  laid  out,  and  kept  clean  of  weeds.  Beycmd  this,  the  es* 
tablishments  of  the  petiispaysans  are  generally  sterile  and  comfortless. 
Their  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  continual  intercourse  with  the  sav- 
ages, and  in  habits  of  travelling  many  hundred  leagues  from  their  habi- 
tations in  canoes,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  to  hunt,  procure  furs  and 
honey,  or  to  trafliQ  with  the  Indians.  They  were  accustomed  to  the 
prompt  and  despotic  mandate  of  a  commandant.  They  were  prepared  to 
entertain  but  very  inadequate  ideas  of  the  inestimable  value  of  the  mild, 
but  protracted  dispensation  of  justice  in  our  courts.  They  regarded  our 
laws  as  a  bottcnnless  gulf;  and  had,  for  a  long  time  after  they  came  under 
our  government,  a  salutary  dread  of  a  procesy  which  had  a  happy  in^ence;, 
to  deter  them  from  litigation.  Familiarity  with  our  deciskms  has  gradu- 
ally lessened  this  dread ;  and  when  they  once  acquire  a  passicm  for  Utiga* 
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tioDy  they  are  mcnre  keen  in  pursuit  of  their  object  than  the  Americans. 
It  is  an  unpleasant  reflection^  that  while  we  have  given  them  political 
ooosiderationy  and  learned  them  the  value  of  land,  and  tho  necessity  {^ 
cultivation,  the  comforts  of  municipal  life,  and  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion, we  have  also  communicated  to  them  a  passum  for  litigation,. and  a 
fondness  for  ardent  spirits.  They  are  intermarrying  and  ft^ft|gf»nitring 
with  the  Anglo-Americans.  But  even  yot,  on  entering  a  village  com- 
posed of  equal  divisions  of  French  and  American  population,  the  French 
are  seen  as  a  distinct  people,  by  their  stature,  gait,  complexion,  houses, 
and  the  appearance  of  their  children.  They  are  smaller  in  stature,  have 
a  different  ooetume,  walk  quicker,  have  more  meagre  forms,  and  more 
tanned  and  sallow  complexions.  They  bow  with  more  grace,  are  more 
fluent  in  conversation,  and  these  are  universal  traits.  The  Kentuckian 
who  lives  beside  th^m,  is  heavier,  has  a  rounder  and  fuller  face,  a  more 
clear  and  ruddy  complexion,  bows  less  gracefully,  or  perhaps  not  at  all. 
He  pays  no  compliments.  But  we  place  greater  reliance  upon  his  word 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship.  The  wives  of  the  French  of  this 
class  are  accustomed  to  more  drudgery  and  submissicm  than  those  of  their 
American  neighbors,  and  there  is  a  nearer  assimilation  to  Indian  thou^ts 
and  habits  than  there  is  in  our  people.  They  are  slow  in  adopting  our 
improvements  in  dress,  agriculture,  and  all  that  concerns  their  domestic 
establishment.  They  are  stn»igly  attached  to  the  ways  of  their  fore- 
fathers; and  are  generally  bigotted  Catholics.  They  have  the  national 
gaUte  du  cowTj  the  French  enviable  cheerfulness,  under  all  circumstances. 
They  are  generally  temperate  and  sober;  and  from  their  manner  of  life 
better  calculated  to  endure  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  support  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  better,  and  are  not  so 
much  exposed  to  diseases  of  the  country.  They  make  excellent  boats- 
men,  huntsmen,  and  coureurs  du  hois.  Their  £>ndness  for  conversation 
and  IrocoMme,  prevents  their  living  in  detached  and  solitary  houses  like 
the  Americans,  and  they  generally  fix  themselves  in  compact  villages. 

The  Cathdic  worship  has  the  same  hold  of  their  affections,  which  it 
had  of  the  hearts  of  their  forefathers,  two  centuries  ago.  Their  vene- 
ration for  their  priests  is  unlimited,  and  the  latter  dare  rely  upon  a  credu- 
lity, which,  in  other  Catholic  countries,  has  long  since  passed  aMray .  ¥ot 
instance,  they  had,  not  many  years  since,  processions  to  pray  the  Missis- 
sippi down,  when  it  threatened  a  desolating  inundaticm,  and  to  banish  the 
locusts  by  the  intercession  of  the  saints.  So  firmly  are  they  fixed  in  theiif 
religious  opinions,  that  they  are  apt  to  regard  protestant  efforts  to  convert 
them,  not  as  arrogant  only,  but  impious.  To  all  attempts  which  protestaal 
misBionaries  have  made  to  change  them  to  our  faith,  they  find  a  leply, 
but  too  unansinreiaUe,  in  the  dissipated  and  immoral  life  of  their  prateetant 
neighbors. 
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HUtorp.  The  general  annals  of  upper  Louisiana  have  ahready  been 
given,  St.  Louis  was  founded  in  1764,  by  Pierre  Laclade,  Maxan,  and 
company.  The  principal  inhabitants  were  from  Canada.  It  was  con- 
ceived to  be  a  favorable  point  for  concentrating  the  fur  and  Indian  trade 
oi  the  upper  and  lower  Missouri  and  Mississippi.  Among  the  first  and 
most  respectable  settlers  was  M.  Choteau,  a  name  still  respectable  in  the 
country.  In  1776  this  village  received  a  large  accession  of  inhabitants 
from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  of  people  who  preferred  the 
regime  of  Spain  to  England.  Hunting,  trapping,  and  trading  with  the 
Indians,  was  the  great  business  of  the  country.  Spain  expended  great 
sums  of  money  in  the  country,  and  drew  little  or  nothing  from  it.  Hiose 
who  chose  to  immigrate  there,  could  obtain  a  settlement  right  of  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  for  a  trifling  douceur  to  the  commandant,  and,  provided 
they  yielded  a  decent  observance  to  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country, 
the  Spanish  yoke  sat  very  lightly  on  their  shoulders.  There  were  few 
countries  in  which  the  people  lived  more  happily,  and  to  their  own  minds, 
than  this,  until  the  attack  from  Michilimackinac,  called  in  the  annals  of 
French  tradition,  Vatinee  du  coup,  Afber  the  attack,  St.  Louis  was  forti- 
fied with  those  circular  stone  basticHis  that  at  present  give  the  town  such 
a  picturesque  appearance  in  the  distance.  From  St.  Louis  the  French 
hive  swarmed  to  Carondelet,  St.  Ferdinand,  St.  Charles,  Mine  a  Burton, 
St  MichaePs,  Cote  sans  dessein^  and  French  trading  and  hunting  estab- 
lishments were  made  almost  to  the  bases  of  the  Rockv  mountains.  The 
country  continued  gradually  to  settle,  until,  as  has  been  related,  it  passed 
under  the  American  government.  The  proudest  eulogium  that  ever  was 
uttered  upon  that  government,  was  the  immediate  rise  in  the  value  of 
lands,  consequent  upon  this  transaction.  French  people,  who  were  in  tho 
habit  of  complaining  of  this  transfer,  and  of  our  laws,  were  not  the  less 
willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  immediate  and  triple  value  which  their 
lands  acquired.  The  settlement  rights,  which  had  been  acquired  under 
the  Spanish  regime  almost  for  asking,  became  at  once  a  competent  fortune 
to  their  owners.  Immigration  was  discouraged  by  the  sickly  season  of 
1811,  commonly  called  the  *year  of  waters.'  The  late  war,  too,  effec- 
tually repressed  the  increase  of  the  country.  Many  settlements,  as  those 
of  Boone's  Lick  and  Salt  river,  were  broken  up.  The  French  seemed, 
in  many  instances,  rather  disposed  to  take  part  with  the  Indians.  But  in 
the  progress  of  the  war,  the  indiscriminate  savage  appetite  for  slaughter 
finally  impelled  the  savages  to  commit  murders  in  the  French  villages; 
and  this  circumstance  induced  a  hearty  co-operation  with  the  other  pop- 
uklioQ  in  punishing  savage  aggressions.  There  had  been  a  great  number 
of  muxders  committed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  remote  and  unprotected 
■ottlements.    A  considerable  force,  denominated  ^rangers,'  was  raised 
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in  the  territory.  They  marched  promptly  inu>  the  Indian  country,  and 
oonducted  gallantly;  and  although  they  had  few  opp<HtunitieB  of  distin- 
guiahing  themBelves,  by  coming  in  actual  contact  with  the  enemy,  this 
e3q>editioo  had  a  great  effect  in  awing  and  repressing  the  savage  marau- 
ders on  the  frontiers. 

The  tide  of  immigration,  which  had  been  arrested  during  the  war,  set 
with  greater  strength  towards  this  country  on  the  return  of  peace.  The 
mass  ci  immigrants  was  constantly  accumulating  until  the  year  1817, 
when  it  seems  to  have  reached  its  hei^t.  An  hundred  persons  have 
been  numbered  in  a  day,  passing  through  St.  Charles,  either  to  Boone^s 
Lick  or  Salt  river. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  march  of  improvement  in  Missouri  was  rapid. 
The  £ice  of  the  country  was  visibly  changing  under  the  eye.  St.  Louis 
was  built  up  with  houses  which  would  not  have  disgraced  Philadelphia. 
St  Charles,  and  the  villages  generally,  began  to  be  rebuilt  of  brick.  Fine 
houses  arose  in  the  country.  Tread  mills  and  steam  mills  were  erected. 
Schools  were  established;  and  important  manufactories  were  either  com- 
menced or  in  prospect.  The  rage  (or  speculation  in  lands  became  a 
mamoy  which  affected  the  country.  The  militia  made  progress  in  oigan* 
ization.    The  population  was  supposed  to  amount  to  60,000. 

A  sudden  change,  operating  reaction  with  more  or  less  force  through 
the  whde  United  States,  was  visible  here  about  the  year  1817,  and  went 
€HX  increasing  four  or  five  years.  It  resulted  from  the  sudden  reduction 
of  prices  in  the  Atlantic  country,  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  the  sud- 
den failure  of  the, numerous  banks  of  the  western  country. 

There  was  probably  no  part  of  the  United  States  more  severely  pressed 
than  Missouri  and  Illinois.  Improvements  of  every  sort  not  only  came 
to  a  dead  pause,  but  seemed  to  retrograde.  A  great  number  of  immi- 
grants had  been  sick  on  removing  to  this  new  climate.  Clothes,  and 
those  groceries  that  from  habitual  use  had  become  necessaries,  could 
not  be  procured.  Even  wealthy  people  felt  the  distress  of  the  times; 
for  there  was  not  sufiicient  money  to  keep  up  a  circulating  medium; 
They  falsely  imputed  these  evils  of  circumstances  and  the  times  to  this 
particular  section  of  the  country.  Many  of  them  packed  up  their  move- 
ables; cdlected  their  cattle;  lefl  their  farms  unsold;  and  returned  to  the 
countries  whence  they  had  emigrated. 

Others  deemed  that  a  part  of  these  evils  resulted  from  their  being  in  a 
territorial  government.  It  appeared  by  the  census,  that  the  state  had 
more  inhabitants  than  were  required  by  the  constitution  to  form  a  state. 
Delegates  were  accordingly  chosen  in  1819  for  this  purpose.  The  great 
object  in  the  canvass,  that  preceded  the  election,  was  to  prevent  any  per- 
son from  being  returned,  who  was  adverse  to  its  becoming  a  slave-holding 
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stpte.  Tlie  slave  question  was  discussed  with  an  asperity  that 
naturally  be  expected  to  result  fron^  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involYed  in  the  question.  By  a  very  large 
majority,  the  allowance  to  hold  slaves  was  incorporated  in  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution.  It  also  contained  an  article  interdicting  ministers  of 
the  gospel  from  being  eligible  to  any  oi6ce  in  the  state.  We  need  not 
repeat,  that  the  asperity  with  which  the  slave  question  was  discussed  was 
transferred  te  the  national  legislature,  and  was  canvassed  there  with  more 
bitterness  than  even  here.  But  the  provision  finally  prevailed,  and  this 
state  was  admitted  in  1820  into  the  union,  with  the  privilege  of  holdhig 
slaves. 

No  political  event  of  a  striking  character  has  since  occorred.  This 
state  continued  to  labor  under  its  pecuniary  embarrassments  for  some 
years.  But  a  sound  circulation  of  money  was  gradually  restored.  A 
duty  placed  upon  imported  lead  gave  activity  to  the  working  of  the  mines. 
The  fur  trade  resumed  its  former  activity.  The  steam  boat  S328tem  of 
fireight  and  transport  had  a  bearing  peculiarly  favorable  up(m  the  state, 
which  has  such  a  great  length  of  coast  washed  by  &e  Mississippi,  and 
accessible  by  that  species  of  vessels  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  except 
«when  the  Mississippi  is  impeded  by  ice.  About  the  year  1824,  it  could 
be  discovered  that  the  order  of  prosperity  was  advancing  anew.  The 
towns,  especially  St.  Louis,  began  to  improve.  The  tide  of  immigratioa 
once  more  set  towards  Missouri.  It  has  every  prospect  of  becoming  a 
weal^y,  populous,  and  powerful  state. 

The  legislature  has  recently  incorporated  the  Missouri  Insurance 
Company,  capital  100,000  dollars,  and  the  privilege  to  increase  it  to 
400,000;  the  St.  Louis  Marine  Rail-way  Company;  the  St.  Louis  Hosfa- 
tal ;  and  the  St.  Louis  Water  Works.  The  water  is  to  be  raised  by  steam 
from  tibe  Mississippi  and  distributed  over  the  city. 

In  other  parts  of  the  state,  there  is  the  Boone^s  Lick  Manufacturing 
Company,  near  Fayette;  and  the  Lexington  Steam  Saw-mill  Company, 
in  La  Fayette  county.  There  is  an  iron  foundery  establishment,  on  a 
respectable  scale,  at  St.  Louis;  and  one  or  two  large  establishments  at 
Bellevoe,  in  the  mine  country,  that  smelt  their  own  iron  from  mines  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  legislature  has  passed  an  enactment  tosell 
all  the  lands  ^pn^riated  to  the  interests  of  education,  and  apply  the  fund 
dience  arising  to  the  same  purpose.  There  are  twelve  coUegee,  acade- 
nueS)  and  semiiMuries,  incorporated  by  kw. 
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LsnoTH,  850  imles.  Breaddi,  WO.  Between  87^  and  42°  aO^  N. 
latitude,  and  2(F  20"  and  14°  21'  W.  longitude.  It  contains  60^000^ 
square  mfles,  and  nearly  40,000,000  aoves*  Bounded  on  the  noitii  bfr 
die  Nordi-Westem  tenritory;  east  l^  lake -Micliigan,  Indiana,  and  tte^ 
riyer  Wabash;  south  by  ihe  Obio^  which  separates  it  from  Kentuoky^ 
and  west,  in  its  whole  extent,  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  fioBft 
UQssouri  and  the  Missouri  territory. 

Cotoitlef. 
Adams, 
Alexander, 
Bond, 
Oalhoun, 
Claric, 
Clay, 
Ointon, 
Cole, 
Cook, 
Crawford, 

Edgai^, 
Edwards, 

Fkyette, 

IVanklin, 

Gallatin, 
Chwene, 
Hsmiltoa, 
BEttneock, 


41 


CotmQf  Thwns* 

Ditianees  fnm  VaiMUa. 

Quincy, . 

lOSmiies. 

America, 

181 

Greenville, 

20 

Gilead, 

126 

dark  C.  If. 

184 

Bfaysville, 

46 

Carlyto, 

SO 

ColeC.  H. 

Chicago, 

P&Jestine, 

118 

Paris, 

106 

Albion, 

02 

Yandalia, 

< 

Frankfort, 

va 

FukoB, 

189 

Equality, 

187 

CBurroHlon, 

10ft 

MoLeansbfe', 

M 

320 
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Jackson, 

Brownsville, 

127 

Jefiereon, 

Mount  Vernon, 

65 

Jo  Daviess, 

Galena, 

326 

Johnson, 

Vienna, 

167 

Knox, 

■ 

KnoK  C.  H. 

188 

LaSaJle, 

Ottowa, 

Lawrence, 

Lawrenceville, 

84 

lIcLean, 

BlocMnington, 

Macon, 

Decatur, 

70 

Macoupin, 

-   darlinviUe^ 

95 

Madison, 

Edwardsville, 

55 

Salem, 

96 

McDonou^, 

Macomb, 

Mercer, 

McMuoe,    ' 

Waterloo, 

W 

Montgomery, 

• 

Hillflboro', 

28 

Moiipin, 

Jacksonville, 

115 

Pebria, 

t             ' 

Peoria, 

48 

Pony, 

Pinckneyville, 

120 

?«k^ 

Atlas, 

148 

Pope, 

Golconda, 

160 

PattuuB, 

Henepin, 

. 

Randolph, 

Kaakaskia, 

59 

St  Clair, 

BeileviUe, 

71 

Saogamoti, 

Springfield, 

79 

Schuyler, 

BAishville, 

172 

Shelby, 

ShelbyviUe, 

40 

TazeweU, 

Mackinaw, 

149 

Union, 

-" 

Jonesboro^ 

154 

Vermilion, 

Danville, 

150 

Wabash, 

Mount  Carmel, 

100 

Warner, 

Warren, 

Washingfeoi^ 

Nashville, 

• 

Wayn», 

Fairfield, 

69 

White, 

• 

Vandalia  is  781  miles  from  Washington  75  frcnn  St.  Louis,  388  firam 

ffasbville,  862  fiom  New  Orleans,  970  ffom  New  York,  and  320  from 

Ciiaclwati. 

1 

The  <Minm  of  1830 

gives   the  popalation  of  Dlinois  as  fiillovs: 

Wbi^s,  155,176. 

Slaves,  746.    Total,  157,575. 

jF^  of  ike  Counirif. 

Next  to  Louisiana  and  Delaware  this  is  the 

most  Ipv^  t^^ 

jo  the  Union;  although  north-west  of  Shawneelown 
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tbere  is  a  nuige  of  faills^  which  some  have  chosen  to  denoDibate  momir 
Uua».  There  are  conaideTahle  elevatkms  along  the  Ulinois;  and  the 
blufi  of  the  Mississippi  in  some  places  might  almoBf  pass  for  mountains. 
In  the  mineral  regions,  in  the  nocth-west  angle  of  the  state,  there  ajre 
high  hills.  But  the  fiur  greater  proportion  of  the  state  is  either  distribu- 
ted in  ▼ast  plains,  or  in  baisrens,  that  are  gently  rolling.  We  may  travel 
en  the  wide  prairies  for  days  without  encountering  an  elevation  that  is 
worthy  io.be  called  a  hill.  In  no  part  of  the  peopled  divisions  of  the 
United  States  are  there  such  great  sections  of  prairie  country.  Oae 
prairie^  with  very  little  interruptiony  spreads  from  the  shares  of  the  Mis- 
aiasippi  to  those  of  lake  Michigan.  These  prairies,  more  distinctly  than 
the  countries  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry,  allu- 
vial and  rolling  prairies.  The  wet  and  flat  prairies  seem  once  to  have 
been  timbered  morasses.  They  contain  peat,  and  o&er  fossil  indications, 
h^  and  the  bones  of  animals  wxoid  feet  below  the  soil,  that  probably 
when  the  trees  and  the  animals  fell,  were  on  the  surface.  These  prai- 
ries constitute  the  sources  of  many  of  the  rivers.  The  alluvial  prairies 
are  high  and  dry;  of  a  rich  black  loam,  and  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil; 
and  covered  with  a  coarse  grass  of  incredible  size  and  height  The 
hi^  and  rolling  prairies  are  8(Mnetimes  chequered  with  groves  of  sparse 
trees.  The  quality  of  their  soil  seldom  exceeds  second  rate,  and  th^ 
abound  with  springs.  Grape  vines  are  abundant;  and  they  furnish  an 
inexhaustible  summer  range  for  catde. 

This  vast  extent  of  level  plains  is  an  injury.  There  is  often  not  suf- 
ficient inclination  to  caory  off  the  water  that  falls  in  rains.  Even  the 
hi^  prairies,  when  they  happen  to  bo  of  a  stiff  soil,  are  too  wet  for  cul- 
tivation. During  the  heats  of  summer  these  lands  discharge  their  waters 
J>y  evaporation,  rendered  still  more  noxious  by  the  vast  quantities  (^ 
vegetation  which  have  been  steeping  in  them.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
these  beautiful  countries  to  the  eye,  where  every  thing  promises  health, 
as  well  as  abundance,  are  sometimes  sickly. 

On  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to  St..  Louis,  the  great  road  passes 
diiough  this  atate,  in  its  whole  extent  of  width*  More  than  one  hundred 
nules  of  it  is  hi^  dry,  and  rich  prairie.  In  all  this  distance  the  mar- 
{^  d[  the  streams  are  almost  the  only  places  where  timberod  land 
is  found;  and  the  streams  have  oody  narrow  skirts  of  wood.  The  lar- 
gest prairie  is  ^'Grand  Prairie  J^  The  first  stratum  of  soil  in  this  wide 
exteai  of  country,  ia  a  black,,  friable,  and  sandy  loam,  from  two  to  five 
feet  in  thickness.  The  next  is  a  red  clay,  mixed  with  fine  sand,  and  from 
five  to  ten  feetin  thickness.  The  third  is  a  hard  blue  clay  of  a  beautifiil 
appearance,  and  a  greasy  feeling,  mixed  with  pebbles,  and  when  exposed 
to  tho  air,  cmittii:^  a  fcstid  smelL    In  this  stratum  the  water  of  the  wells 
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kitaiid;  wUek  is  drngreeaUe,  if  nol  unhealdiy.  The  0OU  is  of  the 
fiEBtqualily.  fatlteBeasoiiof  flcmerSytbeeyeiiiidaUtheseiiaesreeem 
the  highest  gratifioetioQ.  In  the  time  ai  strawberries,  thousancb  of 
Mies  are  reddened  witfi  the  finest  qaality  of  this  delkious  fiuit.  Bat 
Ifais  oountry,  whidi  strftes  the  eye  delightfully,  and  has  millioiw  of  acres 
thUt  invite  the  pkm^,  wants  timber  for  building,  feneing,  and  fuel.  It 
wants  good* water,  and  in  tooxaany  instances  the  inhabitants  want  healtfi. 
Most  of  these  evils  will  be  remedied  by  the  eiqiedienfts  of  eoltivajtion. 
Fdrests  may  soon  be  raised  upon  the  furairies.  Coal  and  peat  may  be 
discorered  for'fuel.  Hedges  and  ditohes  may  fence  it;  and  pure  waiar 
may  be  feund  by  canrjping  the  wells  below  the  stratum  of  eardi  Ihatis 
supposed  to  in^NUrt  the  sulphureous  and  disagreeable  taste  whidli  it  pes- 


Between  OarMe  and  St.  Louis,  an  extent  of  fifty  mSes,  we  meet  wilh 
woods,  streams,  hiUs,  limenrtone  ledges,  and  a  rdling  eounlry;  aifiioiigfa 
•we  orossan occasional  prairie  quite  to  the  American  bottom.  On  the 
BOr&  x^tfais  road,  and  between  it  and  fiie  Illinois,  the  surfiice  is  generally 
more  irregular.  ConsiderBble  <^  the  eountry  may  be  termed  broken. 
The  Ulb  abound  with  stone  coal.  A  range  of  hiUs  oommenoes  at  the 
blufi,  thtft  bound  the  American  bottom  near  Kaskaskia,  and  slietehes 
north-eastwardly  throuf^  the  state,  towards  lake  Michigan.  A  noble 
lime  stone  bhiff  breaks  offalmost  at  right  angles  to  this  chain,  and  stretdies 
akog  the  margin  of  the  American  bottmn,  to  the  p<Mnt  nearly  opposifeB 
die  Missouri.  This  blufi^has,  in  many  places,  a  regular  front  of  perpen- 
dicular lime  stone,  not  unfrequently  three  lumdred  feet  high.  Anoither 
line  <^  river  blofis  commences  opposite  the  mouth  of  ike  Missouri,  and 
reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Dlinois.  Opposite  Portage  des  Sioux,  these 
Uufis  shoot  up  into  detached  points  and  pinnacles,  which;  -with  the  hoary 
ooidr  of  the  rocks,  have  at  adistance  the  appearance  of  the  ancient  spires 
and  towers  of  a  town.  This  chain  of  bluffs  marks  the  limits  of  the  afiu^ 
vion  of  the  Dlinois.  As  along  the  Mississippi,  the  (ace  of  this  grand  wall 
of  nature  is  firequcoitly  peipendicular.  When  the  limits  of  die  alluvion 
are  marked  on  one  side  by  this  wall,  oa  die  opposite  side  they  are  bound- 
ed by  asQCcession  of  singular  hills,  parallel  to  each  other,  aiUed  by  die 
Frenoh,  ^mamelles.'  What  is  singular,  is  that  a  beautiful  prairie  is  seen 
on  that  side  wludi  is  bounded  by  the  perpendicular  Muflb,  and  a  diidk, 
tangled,  and  heavily  timbered  bottom  on  the  side  of  die  river,  that  is 
marked  with  these  mamelles.  When  the  prairie  is  found  on  the  right  or 
left  of  the  river,  so  are  all  these  accompaniments;  and  they  regularly 
alternate,  being  found  first  on  one  side  and  dien  on  the  other. 

The  ^American  bottom,^  commences  not  Bur  bekyw  Kaskaskia,  and 
Mretohesakxig  the  eastern  diore  of  the  Mississippi  eig^  miles,  termin* 
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«tiiig  a  litde  dBstance  bekm  the  point  Irhieh  is  opposite  the  moudi  4^  the 
MiflMuri.  It  18  from  three  to  six  miles  wide,  and  divided  into  two  heks. 
The  first,  hordenng  the  Mississippi,  is  a  heavily  timbered  bottom.  The 
next,  roadung  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  Muffi,  is  prairie  of  the  richest 
qoaKtjr,  covered,  in  the  season,  with  grass  and  flowers.  Parts  of  this 
tract  have  been  in  caltivati<m  with  the  exhausting  crop  of  maisEe  one 
hmdred  years,  without  apparently  producing  the  slightest  exhaustion  of 
the  Boil.  No  description  will  convey  an  adequate  idea  ni  the  pow«r  c^ 
vegetation,  and  die  rank  luxuriance  with  which  it  operates  along  this 
phuiK^eadiausdess  fertility.  Unhappily,  here,  as  almost  universally, 
nntiire  has  compensated  the  prodigality  of  her  gifts  on  the  one  hand,  by 
counterbalancing  disadvantages  on  the  other.  Wherever  her  bounties 
are  offered  with  little  labor,  and  in  such  abundance  as  here,  men  will  be 
ftand.  But  in  the  autumn,  you  will  enter  few  houses  in  the  whole  dis- 
tance, where  some  of  die  members  ofihe  fanuly  are  not  sick. 

A  bottom  similar  to  this,  alternately  on  the  ri^t  and  left  bank  of  the 
fflinois,  marks  its  course  almost  from  its  mouth  to  its  source.  It  is  in  die 
same  manner  bounded  by  bluffs.  The  same  line  of  hills  marin  a  belt 
beyond  its  bluflb.  In  short,  this  configuration  of  the  country  desiputtee 
die  outhnes  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Each  of 
the  great  rivers  has  some  distinctive  signs  impressed  upon  its  bluffs  and 
hiUs. 

Hie  military  bounty  lands  in  Illinois  are  laid  off  in  the  delta  of  the 
Illinois  and  Bfississippi.  •  Their  shape  is  that  of  a  curvilinear  triangle. 
More  than  five  million  acres  have  been  surveyed,  to  meet  the  appntpria- 
tion  of  three  nuUtons  and  a  half  acres,  which  were  assigned  by  congress, 
aa  a  bounty  for  soldiers.  These  lands  embrace  all  the  varieties  of  soil 
found  in  any  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  There  are  rich  bottoms, 
inundated  swamps,  grassy  prairies,  timbered  alluvions,  peipendicuhur 
binds,  ^mamelle'  and  river  hills,  barrens,  and  all  qualities  of  soil  fixm 
the  beet  to  the  worst.  Some  portions  may  be  affirmed  healthy;  but  such 
is  not  their  general  character.  A  great  share  is  of  first  rate  quality,  as 
regards  fertility.  The  lower  portion  next  die  Mississippi,  where  the  two 
rivers,  for  a  long  distance,  are  near  each  other,  seldom  diverging  more 
dian  ei^t  miles,  is  generaUy  of  extraordinary  fertility;  but  sometimes 
inundated,  and  too  often  unhealthy.  As  we  ascend  the  niinois,  and  the 
two  rivers  diverge,  the  character  of  the  country  becomes  more  diversified, 
less  subfect  to  inundation,  more  happily  sprinkled  with  hill,  dale,  copse, 
and  prairk.  The  north-eastern  division  of  this  tract  is  in  general  a  ftie 
country. 

It  would  lead  to  a  particularity  beyond  our  object,  to  go  into  a  detailed 
description  of  all  the  bodies  of  excellent  land  in  this  state.    For  not  only 
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hero,  but  oyer  all  tho  western  couiit;r}>  the  leads  seem  to  be 
in  bodies,  either  of  rich  or  sterile,  level  or  broken  lands.  On  Hock  rirer, 
the  Illinois,  the  Kaskaskia,  Embarras,  between  the  Big  and  Little  Wabasli, 
on  the  Parassaw,  the  Macoupin,  the  Sangamon,  and  on  all  the  oonsider- 
aUe  streams  of  this  state,  there  are  very  laige  bodies  ai  first  rate  lands. 
The  Grand  prairie,  the  Mound  prairie,  the  prairie  upon  which  the  Marine 
settlement  is  fixed,  and  that  occupied  by  the  society  of  Christians  firom 
New  Englptndf  are  all  exceedingly  rich  tracts. 

The  Sangamon,  ii^  particular,  is  an  Arcadian  region,  in  whidi  nature 
has  delighted  to  bring  together  her  happiest  combinations  of  landscape; 
It  is  generally  a  level  country.  The  prairies  are  not  so  extensive  aa  to 
be  incapable  of  settlement  from  want  of  timber.  The  Sangamon  itself  is 
a  fine  beatable  water  of  the  Illinois,  entering  it  on  the  south  side,  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  All  the  waters 
that  enter  this  beautiful  river,  have  sandy  and  pebbly  bottoms,  and  pure 
and  tranq>arent  waters.  There  is  a  happy  propcMrtion  of  timbered  and 
prairie  lands.  The  soil  is  of  great  fertility.  The  climate  Js  not  very 
difierent  from  that  of  New  York,  and  the  latitude  about  the  same.  The 
aummer  range  for  cattle  is  inexhaustible.  The  growth  of  forest  trees  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  rich  lands  in  the  western  country  in  general.  The 
proportion  of  locust,  black  walnut,  and  peccan  trees,  that  indicate  the 
richest  soils,  is  great  Iron  and  copper  ore,  salt  springs,  gypsum,  and 
et^Mie  coal  are  abundant.  All  who  have  visited  this  fine  tract  of  oounixy, 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  which  nature  has  here  painted  in 
primeval  freshness.  So  beautiful  a  tract  of  country  was  early  selected 
by  immigrants  from  New  England,  New  York,  and  North  Carolina. 
More  than  two  hundred  families  had  fixed  themselves  here,  before  it  was 
surveyed.  It  now  constitutes  a  number  of  populous  counties,  and  is 
thickly  settled  by  thriving  farmers.  The.  first  settlement  of  Greene 
county,  one  of  the  most  populous,  was  in  1817;  and  the  first  sale  of  lands 
in  1821.    It  has  now  7,854  inhabitants,  and  1,207  militia. 

A  body  of  lands,  perhaps  equally  extensive  and  fine  with  that  on  the 
Sangamon,  hes  along  the  course  of  the  Kaskaskia,  or  Okan.  This  river 
has  a  long  course  through  tho  central  parts  of  the  state,  and  a  country 
happily  diversified  with  hill,  vale,  prairie,  and  forest.  The  streams  that 
filll  into  it,  have  sufficient  fall  to  be  favorable  for  the  site  of  mills.  The 
best  settled  parts  of  the  state  are  watered  by  tbis  river.  On  its  banks  is 
K«pkfl«^k'pj  formerly  the  seat  of  government,  and  Yandalia,  at  present 
the  metropolis. 

Although  there  are  extensive  bodies  of  sterile  and  broken  lands  in 
minois,  yet  take  the  whole  of  its  wide  surface  together,  it  contains  a 
fveater  proportion  of  first  rate  land  than  any  state  in  the  union,  and 
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pidsaMy  as  great  in.  proportion  to  its  extent,  as  any  country  on  the  gk>be« 
One  of  the  inoonvenienees  appended  to  this  extent  of  rich  countiy,  is  too 
great  a  proportion  of  prairies,  with  whidi  two-thirds  of  the  surfiice  are 
covered.  But  the  prevalence  of  coal  and  peat,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity 
wtik  which  forest  trees  may  be  raised,  will,  render  even  the  extensive 
prairies  habitable.    . 

Jltvert.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  on  the  map  ci  this  state,  to  see 
wbat  astomiBhing  advantages  for  inland  navigation  nature  has  given  it. 
On  its  BortlMtRi  extent,  it  has  for  a  great  distance  the  waters  of  lake 
Michigan,  and  the  boataUe  streams  that  empty  into  it;  and  by  this  vast 
bodyof  waters,  a  communication  is  opened  with  the  northern  fixmts  of 
Indiana  and  Ohio,  with  New  York  and  Canada.  On  the  north-west 
fipootier,  it  has  Rock  river,  a  long,  beautiful  and  beatable  river  <^  the 
Mississippi.  On  the  whxAe  western  front,  it  is  washed  by  the  Mississippi, 
and  on  its  aortheni,  by  the  Ohio.  On  the  east,  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Wabash.  Through  its  centre,  winds  in  one  direction,  the  Illinois,  con« 
needing  die  Mississippi  with  lake  Michigan  by  the  Plein  and  Kankakee, 
a  river,  excepting  a  short  distance  of  shoals,  almost  as  uniformly  boatable 
as  a  canal;  and  in  another  direction,  the  beautiful  Kaskaskia  winds 
daoagh  the  state.  Besides  these,,  there  are  great  numbers  of  boatable 
streams,  penetrating  the  state  in  every  direction.  Such  is  the  intersec- 
tion of  this  state  by  these  waters,  that  no  settlement  in  it  is  far  from  a 
point  of  boatable  communication,  either  with  lake  Michigem,  the  Missis- 
sippi, or  the  OIno.  It  may  be  added,  that  when  the  state  shall  have  been 
inhabited  as  it  will  be,  as  no  country  affords  greater  facilities  for  wmlring 
canals,  from  the  friability  of  the  soil,  its  levelness,  and  the  proximity  of 
tiie  soorces  of  the  boatable  waters  to  each  other,  canals  will  complete  the 
chain  c£  commntdcations,  and  transport  will  be  almost  as  entirely  by 
water  in  Illinois,  as  it  now  is  in  Holland  or  China.  At  present,  the  state 
is  supposed  to  have  four  thousand  nnles  of  boatable  waters  in  her  limits. 

The  Illinois,  which*  gives  name  to  the  state,  may  be  considered  the 
most  ifflp<Mrtant  river,  whose  whole  course  is  in  it.  It  rises  in  the  nordi* 
eastern  parts  of  the  state,  not  more  than  thirty-five  miles  from  the  south- 
weotem  extremity  of  lake  Michigan,  and  interlocking  by  a  morass  with 
tb»  river  C%ieago^  which  en^es  into  that  lake.  Its  two  main  head 
teanehes  are  Plein  aad  Kankakee.  Thirty  miles  from  the  junction'  of 
ikeae  rivers,  enters  Fes  river,  from  the  north.  Between  thi?  and  the 
VermillioD,  entw  two  or  three  inccmsiderable  rivers.  The  Vermillion  is 
a  oQDsiderable  stream,  which  enters  die  Dlincns  from  the  south,  two  hun« 
dbed  aad  sixty  miles  above  the  Mississippi.  Not  frir  bekw  tins  river, 
aad  twohiukbed  and  ten  miles  above  the  Mississippi,  commaices  Peoria 
lake)  whkdi  is  no  more  than  an  enlargement  of  the  river,  two  miles  wide 
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tn  all  av^ragdy  and  twenty  miles  in  lengdu  Such  ia  the  depth  and  i«CNk 
hurity  of  the  bottom,  that  it  has  no  perceptible  cmient  whatever.  It  is  a. 
b^autifal  sheet  of  water,  with  rcMnantic  shores,  generally  bounded  by 
(waiiies  j  and  no  waters  in  the  world  furnish  finer  spent  fer  die  angler. 
BTKee^s  and  Red  Bud  enter  not  far  fiom  this  point  Grow  Mioadiim> 
river  almost  interlocks,  at  its  source,  with  the  Vennillion  of  tfie  Waba^ 
Two  or  three  inconsiderable  streaOiS  enter  the  river  fiom  the  noKth»  not 
fiur  from  the  lower  extremity  of  Peoria  lake*  Still  lower  dofwn,  entnrs 
fiom  the  south  Michilimackinack,  a  very  oonsiderable  stseam,  hoalaUe* 
neady  an  hundred  miles  fitxn  the  river  into  the  interior.  Beknw  lbi% 
enter  Spoon  and  Crooked  rivers.  Still  k>wer  down,  en  the  same  side, 
enters  the  Sangamon,  by  a  mouth  one  hundred  yards  wide,  and  ia  boater 
Me  one  hundred  and  forty^miles.  From  its  position,  and  the  excellence. 
of  its  lands,  itis  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  the  state.  Chagiton» 
Otter,  Apple,  and  Macoupin  rivers,  are  all  considerable  streams  that 
water  fine  tracts  of  country. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Illinois,  the  rivers  that  enter  on  that  sbore^ 
have  their  courses,  for  the  most  part,  in  mountainous  blufis,  which  often 
approach  near  the  river.  For  a  great  distance  above  its  mouth,  the  river 
is  almost  as  straight  as  a  canal;  has  in  summer  scarcely  a  perceptible 
current,  and  the  waters,  though  transparent,  have  a  marshy  taste  to  a 
degree  to  be  almost  unpotalde..  The  river  is  wide  and  deep;  and  for  die 
greater  part  (^  its  width,  is  filled  with  aquatic  weeds  to  such  a  degree  that 
no  person  could  swim  among  them.  Only  a  few  yards  widlh  in  the  centre 
of  the  stream  is  fiee  fiom  them.  It  enters  the  Mississippi  through  a  deep 
finrest,  by  %  mouth  four  hundred  yards  wide.  Perhaps  no  river  of  the 
western  country  has  so  fine  a  beatable  navigation  for  such  a  great  di»* 
tance,  or  waters  a  richer  and  more  luxuriant  tract  ci  ffmmlxy.  On  tha 
banks  of  this  river,  the  first  French  inmugrants  firam  Canada  fixed  them- 
selves; and  here  was  the  scenery  on  which  they  founded  their  extoavfr* 
gant  paintings  of  the  western  country.  By  a  moderate  amoual  of  bbor 
and  expense,  this  river  might  be  united  with  the  Chicago  of  lake  MioU* 
gan.  Appropriations  have  already  been  made  by  the  state  fiir  the  canal 
that  is  intended  to  eJBTectuate  this  puipose.  We  have  abeady  remaikedy 
that  at  certain  seasons  irf*  the  year,  boate  of  five  tens  burden  scbeady  psiia 
Ihroi^h  the  morass,  fifom  one  extremity  of  iijiichi  die  waters  ate  djarfwy 
ed  into  the  Ohicagoof  lake  Michigan;  andfiromthe  other,  into  therein 
of  the  minais;  thus  fivnishing  a  natural  communication  belweenk  tw« 
rivers,  whose  outlets  ere  so  wids  and  opposite  firam  each  odier.  hdeoi^ 
by  the  most  obvious  appearances  along  the  Illinois  and  some  of  itewaten^ 
as  the  Pleia,  fiwr  exan^,  it  is  manifisst,  that  lake  Michigan  imoe  H/h 
charged,  at  least,  a  part  of  its  surplus  waters  into  dM  Mississippi.    lliiB» 
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too,  may  e3q>]aindi6  obvioiisappeariuice  in  dnt  lake,  of  being  now  nMuny 
feet  lower  than  once  it  was.  This  hci  is  palpably  maiked  every  wliere 
along  die  rocky  ehines  of  the  lake. 

Rock  river  is  one  <^  the  most  clear  and  beautiful  tributaries  of  the  Mi»> 
sissippi.  It  has  its  source  beyond  the  northern  limitB  of  the  state,  in  a 
ridge  of  hiUs  that  separates  between  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and 
lake  Michigan.  On  its  waters  are  extensive  and  rich  lead  mines.  Its 
general  course  is  soodi-west,  and  it  enters  the  Mississippi  not  fiur  above 
the  commencement  of  tiie  military  bounty  lands.  Opposite  the  mouth 
of  this  river,  in  the  Mississippi,  is  the  beautiful  island  called  from  the 
name  of  the  river,  on  which  is  a  military  station  of  the  United  States, 
pi^eeenting  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects  on  the  whole  range  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Kaskaskia  river  rises  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  nearly  interlocking 
wi4h  the  waters  of  lake  Iffichigan.  It  has  a  course  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion of  between  two  and  three  hundred  miles,  greater  part  of  which  vSj 
in  high  stages  of  water,  beatable.  It  runs  through  a  fine  and  settled 
country,  and  empties  into  tiie  Mississippi  a  few  miles  below  the  town  of 
die  sune  name.  In  its  long  course,  it  interlocks  with  the  waters  of  San* 
gamon,  St.  Mary,  Big  Muddy,  Little  and  Great  IVabash.  It  receives  a 
great  number  of  tributaries,  among  which  the  most  considerable  are 
Crooked,  Horse,  Rrairie,  Long,  Silver,  Sugar,  and  Shoal  creeks.  Its 
lower  course  isknown  to  the  French  people  by  the  name  of  Okau. 

Little  Wabash  rises  forty  miles  south-east  of  the  Kaskaakia,  and  runs 
in  a  southeriy  direction  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  emptying  into  die 
main  Wabai^  a  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Ohio.  It  is  eighty 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  susceptible  of  a  long  navigation,  when  tiie 
timber  diall  have  been  removed  from  its  bed,  and  some  of  its  sand  bars 
dug  down.  An  appiaopriation  has  been  made  by  the  legislature  fiir  tins 
purpose.  It  Mraters  a  rich  country,  abounding  in  small  streams.  Fox 
river  is  no  more  than  a  bayou  of  the-Wabash.  Embarras,  Afatcontin,  St 
G^main,  Tortue,  Brouette,  Dadiette,  Erablier,  Rejoicing,  and  Tippi- 
canoe,  are  all  considerable  streams  of  this  state,  whidi  enter  into  the 
Waljash.  Most  of  them  have  their  sources  in  low  prairies  or  marshy 
lakes.  They  abound  in  fish  and  water  fowl.  Tippicanoe  receives  its 
name  firom  a  kind  of  pike  called  jHOcanau,  by  the  savages,  which  abounds 
in  this  river.  It  is  fiunous  f<Hr  the  bloody  battle  fought  on  its  banks,  be<^ 
tween  our  troops  under  General  Harrison,  and  the  savages,  at  the  com*' 
mencementoft&elatewar.  As.the  Wabash  belongs,in  a  great  measure, 
to  Indiana,  we  shall  reserve  a  further  description  of  it  for  that  state. 
Henderson  is  a  considerable  river,  entering  the  Mississippi  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  above  St.  Louis. 
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Faiassaw  eaten  the  Muuissippi  between  Poitage  des  Siouz  and  Ad 
mouth  of  the  niizioifl.  It  has  been  but  recently  inhabiteck  Itrunsthioa^^ 
a  fine  tract  of  land.  '  A  considerable  body  of  Irish  Catholics  have  ^fixed 
themselves  on  this  creeks  It  has  a  course  of  nearly  fifty  miles.  Some 
little  distance  from  die  mouth  of  die  Missouri,  enters  into  the  Mississippi, 
Wood  creek,  which  has  a  course  of  thirty  or  forty  milesy.and  has  a  aum* 
ber  of  mills  erected  on  it  CSahokia  creek  has  a  considerable  length  i£ 
course'  in  the  American  bottom,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  not  fiir  below 
BL  Louis.  Big  Muddy,  called  by  the  fVench  A  Mue  or  Am  Vau^  entani 
the  MiBBi«ippi thirty^wo  niilefl  below  (he inoath «f  Kado^  ItUa 
deep,  slow  stream,  carr3ring  a  great  body  of  water,  considering  its  width, 
whTch  isnuot  more  than  seventy  yards.  It  is  boatable  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  It  flows  through  a  low  and  level  country,  and  some  parts  of 
its  alluvion  are  subject  to  inundation.  Near  its  banks  are  found  immense 
banks  of  sttme  coal.  St.  Mary^s  is  an  inconsiderable  stream  that  empties 
into  the  Mississippi  a.  league  and  a  half  below  the  Kaakaakia. 

The  fdlowing  rivers  of  this  state  empty  into  the  Ohio.  Hie  Saline 
unites  its  waters  with  that  river,  thirty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wa- 
bash. It  is  navigable  to  the  United  States  saline,  back  <^Shawneetown, 
twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  Grand  Pierre,  Lush  creek,  and  Big  Bay, 
arcT  inconsiderable  streams,  that  are  usefiil  as  furnishing  sites  for  nulls. 
Cash  is  a  considerable  stream,  boatable  fifty  miles,  and  is  fifty  yaids 
wide  at  its  mouth.    It  enters  the  Ohio  &ve  miles  above  its  moudi. 

Minerals.  In  the  north-west  angle  of  this  state,  and  in  Ike  adjacent 
territories,  are  found  the  richest  veins  of  lead  ore,  probably,  in4he  world. 
The  mine  country^  like  that  in  Missouri,  is  found  to  be  more  extensive,  in 
proportion  as  more  researches  are  made.  Specimens  of  native  malleable 
oopper  are  shown,  weighing  firom  one  to  three  pounds.  They  were  found 
in  a  hilly  regicm,  at  a  considerable  distance  east  of  the  MiSHissiiyiy  and 
the  finder  represented  the  region  where  they  were  found,  as  having  the 
marks  of  vdcanic  explosion  about  it.  Gypsum  and  mineral  coal  are 
abundant  in  this  state,  as  are  also  salines,  though  we  know  of  but 
one  place  in  the  state  where  salt  is  extensively  made.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  this  necessary  article  are  manufactured  at  the  saline  back  of 
Sfaawneetown. 

CUmate.  This  state,  in  general,  has  the  same  climate  with  Missouri, 
being  much  more  nearly  assimilated,  in  this  respect,  to  that  state,  than  to 
Indiana  at  Ohia  But  being  something  lower  and  more  level  than  the 
Missouri  country,  and  more  subject  to  inundation,  it  is  probahly  more 
humid;  and  at  its  north-eastern  extremity,  where  it  feels  the  bleak  and 
desolating  gale  of  the  lakes,  it  is  more  cold,  and  has  a  more  uncorofoiEtaUe 
air  in  the  winter.    It  embraces  between  &ve  and  six  degrees  of  latitude. 
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Hie  •outheim  parts  will  bring  cotlcMi,  in  favorable  years,  for  domestic  use. 
While  the  climate  of  the  Qorthem  parts  is  not  much  unlike  that  €£  New 
Yoric  and  Albany.  The  productions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  adjoin* 
ing  state  of  Missouri. 

Agriailiiare  and  MamtfaOureB*  This  state,  having  a  vast  extent  of 
the  most  fertile  soil,  must  of  course  raise  wkh  the  greatest  ease,  all  the 
articlee  to  which  her  soil  and  climate  are  iav<»able,  in  an  amount  fiur 
beyond  her  consumption.  By  her  long  line  of  coast  on  the  Mississippi, 
whidi  is  never  hindered  from  being  navigable,  by  the  lowness  of  the 
waters,  riie  has  facilities  for  omveying  her  articles  to  market,  which  the 
states  situated  on  the  Ohio  have  not.  From  her  immense  prairies  and 
boundless  summer  range  for  cattle/  she  has  advantages -for  raising  cattle 
and  horses,  over  the  other  western  states.  Her  prairies  yieki  a  vaiietjr 
of  good  fodder.  In  the  eastern  districts,  in  the  vicinity  of  French,  IndiaOy 
or  American  habitancy,  wherever  the  natural  prairie  grass  is  <  killed  oot,^ 
as  the  {riurase  is,  a  fine  speciesof  spear  grass,  called  blue  grass,  naturally 
takes  place  of  it.  The  ea^item  parts  of  this  state  mc^e  easily  clodie 
diemselves  with  a  fine  and  verdant  turf  than  the  more  sandy  soils  of  Mia- 
souri.  These  circumstances  indicate  this  to  be  naturally  a  grazing  state* 
It  already  sends  great  numbers  of  fine  cattle  and  horses  to  New  Orleans. 
Most  of  the  clothing  of  the  people  is  manufibctured  in  the  doinestic  way. 
The  coarser  kinds  of  manufactures  are  found  at  hooie.  The  number  of 
artisans,  by  the  census  of  1820,  exceeded  a  thousand. 

(Mef  TbiMw.  Yandalia  has  been  selected  as  the  political  metropolis 
of  this  state.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  on  a  high  bank  of  the  Kaskaskia 
river,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  thriving  country.  It  was  founded  but  a 
few  years  since;  but  respectable  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
government  and  the  courts  have  already  been  erected.  Many  handsome 
brick  buildings  have  arisen.  -  A  weekly  gazette  is  issued ;  and  it  exhibits 
the  aspect  of  a  respectable  village,  having  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
Houses* 

Edwaidsville,  on  Oahokia  cieek,  twenty  miles  nDrth--ea8t  from  8t 
Louis,  is  a  county  town,  and  a  village  of  cimsiderable  consequence.  Until 
widiin  a  few  years  it  wa^  the  seat  of  government,  which  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  Kaskaskia  to  that  place. 

Bellevilte  is  in  the  centre  of  Turkey  Hill  Settlement,  ei^teen  miles 
south-east  of  St.  Louis,  uid  a  few  miles  eastof  the  American  bottom.  It 
is  a  flourishing  village  in  the  midst  of  a  compact  settlement^  and  moat 
excellent  lands. 

Alton  is  a  new  village,  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  In 
feur  years  from  its  commencement  it  contained  one  hundred  houses,  and 
a  respectable  boarding  school.    Biany  ef  the  people  were  immigiaiitfl 
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Aom  Ne^r  T(Mdc.  .  From  the  fkrotMeiaem  cf  its  poeittOD,  and  {rom  the 
apparent  healthiness  <#  its  situation,  it  bids  fiur  to  become  a  town  of 
consequence. 

Gandlton,  the  county  town  of  Greene  county,  has  a  street  of  sub- 
stantial brick  houses,  and  mx  hundred  inhabitants. 

Carlisle  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kaskaskia,  on  the  great 
road  from  Cincinnati  to  St  Louis.  The  road  firom  Shainieetown  to  St. 
liouis  also  passes  through  this  place.  Boats  <^  burthen,  in  good  stages 
of  water,  can  oscend  the  riverto  this  place.  There  are  few  positions^in 
tho  state  nisre  central  to  the  resources  <^  the  country. 

Cahdda,  on  the  creek  of  that  name,  is  situated  in,  the  American  bottom, 
a  few  miles  below  St.Louis.    It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  villages  in 
the  country.    Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  French;  and  it  is  a  village  of 
'  considerable  extent. 

JProsrie  du  Rodker,  twelve  miles  above  Kaskawkia,  is  a  French  village^ 
hi  the  American  bottom,  situated  near  a  most  beautiful  limestone  Muff. 
It  is  nearly  the  sioe  of  the  fimner  village. 

Kaskawkia  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  not  &r  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  bottom,  eleven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  on  which  it  stands,  and  six  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Afis- 
sissippL  This  town  was  one  of  the  first  establishments  made  by  die 
French  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  and  is  a  place  whose  origin  dates 
fiurther  back  than  Philadelphia.  It  once  was  a  place  of  great  impoitancey 
containing  seven  thousand  inhalntants.  At  present  it  numbers  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  houses  and  one  thousand  inhabitants.  A  more  beautiful 
sitnatioo  for  a  town  can  hardly  be  imagined.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a 
gendy  sloping  basin,  on  a  fine  navigable  stream,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  proverbial  for  its  ferdlity.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  its  county; 
has  a  bank,  a  printing  office,  a  Catholic  church,  and  a  land  <^&ce. 

Albion  is  situated  near  Ban  Pas  creek,  and  is  the  centre  of  what  is 
called  the  ^'Marine  Settlement,^  formed  by  Mr.  Birbeck,  Flower,  and 
other  ^^*g^«fl>^  immigrants.  There  are  many  wealthy  fiurmers  in  this  vi- 
cinity, that  were  once  mariners. 

<klena  was  first  settled  in  1826.  It  was  originated  1^  the  extensive 
and  rich  lead  mines  in  its  vicinity,  and  was  an  outpost  of  between  8  and 
400  miles  advance  into  the  wi^emess,  north-west  of  St.  Louis.  The 
populatioQ  now.  amounts  to  near  one  thousand  inhalntants.  There  are 
fbrty^wo  stores  and  warehouses,  with  an  injurious  excess  of  groceries, 
and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dwelling  houses.  There  is  a  weekly 
journal,  and  the  usual  concomitants  of  a  county  seat  Fifty  steam  boat 
arrivals  are  the  annual  average  f<Mr  the  two  past  years;  and  about  t«a 
mttlion  pounds  of  lead  are  annually  exported  from  this  place.    The 
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popuhtioB  in  the  vkinity  is  estimated  at  ten  thousand.    It  is  800  miles 
north-west  of  Vandalia,  and.about  350  from  St.  Louis. 

Shawneetown-  is  situated  on  the  Ohio,  nine  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Wabash.  The  great  United  States  saline,  situated  twelve  miles 
back  of  this  town,  contributes  to  give  it  consequence.  It  is  the  seat  of 
justice  finr  its  oounty,has  a  beak  with  a  large  capital,  and  a  land  office.  * 
'  Chdoonda  and  America  are  inconsiderable  villages  on  the  Ohio.  Amer* 
ica,  from  its  position,  it  should  seem,  must  become  one  day  of  conse* 
quence.  It  is  a  point  to  which  large  steam  boats  can  ascend  from  below, 
to  wait  for  the  smaller  boats,  that  ascend  the  Ohio  in  Ibw  stages  of  the 
water.  Oxford,  Carmi,  Palmyra,  and  Palestine  are  coomiencing  villages 
CO  different  waters  of  the  Wabash. 

Dueatetj  Sfc.  ,  The  climate  is  so  nearly  the  same  with  that  c^Missouri, 
which  we  have  already  described  with  some  particularity,  that  we  need 
add  but  little  in  this  pla<».  It  is  generally  lower,  more  extensively 
watered,  and  something  more  humid  than  its  sister  state,  opposite  tie 
MJssissippi.  Its  diseases  are  similar,  though  we  think  it  more  subject  U> 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers. 

In  tfiis  stale,  as  wdl  as  that,  in  the  extensive  and  rich  bottoms,  the 
cows  are  subject  to  a  terrible  and  inexplicable,  or  at  least  as  yet  unex- 
plained disease,  called:  ndlk  skknet^.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in 
autumn,  and  about  that  period  of  autumn  when  the  first  severe  frosts 
happen.  From  this  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  the  cattle  are  then 
driven  by  necessity  to  pasture  upon  the  succulent  vines  and  herbage  of 
the  forest,  that  remain  unhurt  by  the  frost,  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  eating  of  some  poiscmous  vegetable.  The  animal 
affected  with  it  becomes  apparently  weary  and  faint,  and  can  travel  but 
a  little  distance  without  ^ing.  It  seems  languid  and  stupid,  and  so 
oontuiues  to  droop  until  it  dies.  At  this  time,  and  .under  the  influence  of 
this  sidmess,  the  milk  of  the  cows  taken  in  any  quantitjr,  seems  to  pro- 
duce the  same  disease  in  men,  or  whatever  animals  swallow  it.  The 
persons  are  subject  to  extreme  nausea,  frdntness,  vertigo,  recklessness, 
and  death.  There  are,  probably,  many  si;^po8ed  cases  of  this  disease, 
that  have  an  entirely  different  origin.  Some  have  questioned  if  it  be  not 
altogether  a  fabulous  disease.  We  have  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  We 
have  conversed  with  so  many  who  have  bad  it  and  have  recovered,  and 
have  heard  of  so  many  deaths,  that  were  well  attested  to  have  arisen 
from  this  cause,  that  we  have  no  more  doubt  of  its  having  aflected  men, 
than  animals.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  earnest  local  disputation  among 
ftrmers  and  physicians  where  it  occurs,  and  has  recently  been  discovered 
to  be  occasioned  by  a  luxuriant  poison  vine,  which  grows  four  feet  in 
height,  and  is  abundant  in  the  richest  bottoms. 
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Roadsj  Public  Imprw^effteniSj  SeminarieSj  4^.  Beside  the  higber 
achoolsy  called  academies,  which  have  been  coinmenced  in  different 
parts  of  the  state,  Rock  Spring  Theological  School  is  a  respectable 
Baptist  endowm^tin  the  Turkey  Hills  Settlement,  17  miles  east  (^  St. 
Louis,  and  on  the  great  road  from  that  place  to  Vincennes.  It  is  inten- 
ded to  omtain  a  high  school,  an  academy  and  thedogical  d^wrtinent. 
The  expenses  of  a  student  are  not  over  fifty  dollars  a  year.  It  has  fifty 
students. 

Diinois  College,  situated  at  Jacksonville,  was  founded  in  1820,  and 
has  a  fund  of  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  It  has  tnm  twenty  to  tfiirty 
students* 

The  soil  in  this  state,  as  we  have  remarked  of  Missouri,  in  general  is 
favorable  to  roads.  The  low  and  clayey  prairies  are  exceptions.  But 
there  are  vast  extents  of  country  where  nature  has  furnished  as  good 
roads  as  could  be  desired.  Some  €i  the  ferries  are  difficult  to  cross  in 
niny  periods,  from  the  muddiness  of  the  approaches  to  them.  There 
are  oxisideraUe  portions  of  the  country  where  the  roads  are  very  deep 
and  heavy  in  the  winter.  The  rivers  furnish '  most  of  the  oommunica^ 
tions  for  transport  In  no  part  of  the  United  States  would  it  be  easier 
to  make  canals  for  the  rest.  One  between  the  Chicago  and  Des  Plaines, 
ad  we  have  seen  has  been  contemplated.  The  general  govenmient  has 
appropriated  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  to  aid  the  project.  At 
this  time,  when  canals  are  so  generally  in  contemplation,  other  routes  for 
canals  have  been  surveyed.  The  same  provisions  for  schools  have  been 
made  here,  as  in  the  other  western  states.  In  addition  to  a  thirtynsixth 
of  the  whole  ef  the  public  lands,  three  per  cent,  on  all  the  sales  of  pub- 
lic land  are  addedto  the  school  fund.  It  is  contemplated  to  establish  an 
university.  One-sixth  part  of  the  school  funds,  and  two  entire  town- 
ships have  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  There  is,  in  many  pla- 
ces, a  great  need  of  primary  schools;  though  the  people  display  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  the  'vital  importance  of  education  to  the  well  being  of  the 
state.  In  the  more  populous  and  opulent  villages,  schools  are  on  the  same 
footing,  as  in  the  other  places  similariy  situated,  in  the  United  States. 

CaiuHtuHan  and  Laws.  The  constitution  of  this  state  was  adopted  in 
1818.  The -representatives  and  senators  are  chosen  biennially;  the 
governor  and  lieutenant  governor  for  four  years.  The  judiciary  is  vested 
in  a  supreme  court,  and  such  other  subordinate  courts  as  the  legislature 
may  see  fit  to  establish.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice 
and  three  associate  justices  who  hold  their  offices  for  a  given  time.  All 
firee  white  males  who  have  resided  six  months  within  the  state,  are  qual- 
ified to  vote,  and  they  give  their  votes  at  elections  viva  vocCk 
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XBtiory.  The  eaily  luaHibry  of  this  country  has  necessarily  been  antf- 
coated  in  the  general  history  of  Louisiana.  Here  were  the  first  French 
eatablishments  which  were  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Some 
cf  the  French  villages  date  back  considerably  beyond  an  hundred  years. 
This  colony  was  known  for  a  long  period  in  the  French  history  by  the 
name  of  the  Illinois.  They  oflen  furnished  aid  from  this  colony  to  Louis- 
iana in  her  wars  with  the  Spanish  and  Indians.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  Illinois  colony  furnished,  chiefly  fnnn  the  country  about  Kas- 
kaskia,  great  quantities  of  flour  and  provisions  to  the  colony  of  Louisiana. 
During  the  revolutionary  war  these  French  colonies  were  quiet  fcHT  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  We  have  already  related  the  fate  of  the  expe- 
dition from  Michilimackinack  against  St.  Louis.  In,  the  subsequent 
Indian  wars,  this  region  was  the  theatre  of  many  a  gallant  acticHi  of  our 
partisan  warriors.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  brilliant  exploit  of 
General  Clark,  in  capturing  a  British  General  and  detachment  at  Yin* 
cennes.  This  country  suflered  much  from  the  savages  during  the  late 
war.  Having  an  immense  extent  of  frontier,  contiguous  to  the  lakes 
and  to  savage  tribes  that  were  under  Britishr  influence,  and  steadily  hos- 
tile to  us,  this  was  to  be  naturally  expected.  We  have  already  narrated 
the  bloody  tragedy  that  ensued  upon  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Chicago. 
Many  frontier  settlements  were  broken  up,  and  many  individual  murders 
were  committed,  by  the  Indians.  It  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  those 
hcmrible  narratives,  that  belong  to  every  frontier  country  similariy  situa- 
ted,  when  assailed  by  the  savages,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  them. 
The  principal  theatre  of  the  operations  of  the  rangers  was  in  this  istate. 
Thoee  operations  had  a  great  eflect  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  sava- 
ges, A  great  alarm  excited  by  the  savages  near  Rock  river,  has  recent- 
ly been  dispelled  by  marching  a  considerable  body  of  troops  there. 

A  oonsiderablo  number  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  still  inhabit  the  banks  of 
Bock  river,  or  its  waters.  The  Raskaskia,  Cahc^as,  Peorias,  Pianka- 
sfaaws,  Mascontins,  Delawares,  and  Shawnese,  are  chiefly  extinct  tribes, 
or  have  emigrated  from  this  region.  Chippeways  and  Pottawattmnies 
are  still  seen  in  the  limits  of  this  state,  as  occasional  hunters  or  vagrants 
among  the  people.  But  by  different  treaties  the  Indians  have  ceded 
the  greater  part  of  their  territorial  claims  to  lands.  The  country  has  ex- 
perienced, until  recently,  almost  entire  freedom  from  their  depredations 
since  the  war;  and  has  rapidly  advanced  in  peculation  and  improvement. 
For  a  series  of  years,  in  every  autumn,  long  lines  of  teams  might  be  seen 
moving  towards  Sangamon  or  Maucaise  terre^  the  grand  points  of  attract 
tioo  to  immigrants.  Nearly  the  same  order  of  events  occurred  here,  as 
u^  Missouri,  in  relation  to  flie  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  people, 
afler  Ae  war.    The  same  expedients  of  ^^eUef  laxos^  and  loan  ofiice 
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^  banking  paper  were  adopted,  with  precisely  die  same  results.  Hie 
torj  of  events  in  Missouri  will  answer  for  that  of  Illinois^  with  very  little 
variation.  Illinois  has  adopted  a  c6nstitution,  which  does  not  admii  in- 
▼duntary  servitude,  or  the  tenure  by  which  masters  hdd  slaves.  Some 
unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  by  the  immigrants  fiom  the  slave  holding 
states,  to  have  their  constituticm  amended,  to  admit  of  slavery.  Hie 
question  was  casually  agitated  in  the  papers,  and  a  convention  for  ^e 
purpose  was  proposed.  '  Btit  the  moderation  and  good  sense  of  ih&  people 
allowed  this  irritating  investigation  to  sleep  undisturbed.  This  great 
state,  with  unoccupied  and  fertile  soil,  to  support  millions  of  a^cuhoral 
people  in  affluence,  must  ultimately  become  pc^ulous  and  powerful. 

CurioMet.  '  Rock  Fort  is  a  prelection  &om  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
niiitois.  Its  base  is  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  Illinois,  which  here 
flows  rapidly  over  a  rocky  bod.  Broken  masses  of  rock  are  seen  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  judgment  of  the  beholder  would  give  the 
height  of  this  cliff  at  250  feet.  The  actual  measurement  might,  however 
fall  short  of  this.  Its  perpendicular  sides,  arisidg  from  the  river,  are 
inaccessible.  It  is  connected  with  a  chain  of  hills  that  extend  up  the 
Illinois,  by  a  narrow  ledge,  the  only  ascent  to  which  is  by  «  winding  and 
precipitous  path.  This  rock  has  on  its  top  a  level  sur&ce,  tfaree-finnlfas 
of  an  acre  in  extent;  and  covered  by  a  soil  several  feet  in  depth,  which 
has  thrown  up  a  growth  of  young  trees.  These  form,  as  th^  receive 
their,  peculiar  tints  from  the  seasons,  a  verdant,  org(»geous,  andpartir- 
colored  crown,  for  this  battlement  of  nature's  creation.  The  advantages 
which  it  affords,  as  an  impregnable  retreat,  induced  a  band  of  lUiiiois 
Indians,  who  sought  a  refuge  from  the  fury  d  the  Pottowattomiesi  with 
whom  they  were  at  war,  to  intrench  themselves  here.  They  repulsed  all 
the  assaults  c^  their  besiegers,  and  would  have  remained  masters  of  their 
high  tower,  but  for  the  impossibility  of  longer  obtaining  supplies  of  water. 
They  had  been  used  to  attaching  tesseb  to  ropes  of  baric,  and  drc^ping 
them  into  the  river  from  an  overhanging  point.  T%eir  enemies  sta- 
tioned themselves  in*  canoes  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  cut  off  the 
ropes  as  fast  as  they  were  let  down.  The  consequence  of  this  was  a 
surrender  and  the  entire  extirpation  of  the  band.  An  intrenchment  cor- 
responding to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  isdistinctly  visible,  and  firagments 
of  antique  pottery,  and  other  curious  remains  of  the  vanished  race,  are 
strewn  around.  From  this  elevated  point,  the  Illinois  may  be  traced  as 
it  winds  through  deep  and  solitary  forests,  or  outspread  plains,  onward  to 
the  Mississippi,  until  it  disappears  from  the  vision  in  the  distance.  In  the 
opposite  direction,  a  prairie  stretches  out  and  blends  with  the  horittn. 
At  the  foot  of  Eock  Fort,  on  the  land  side,  the  eye  reposes  onaveidaat 
carpet,  enamelled  with  flowers  of  surpassing  beauty.    To  relieve  die 
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unifiNnmty  fipom  which  even  this  beautiful  view  would  suffer,  the  forest 
boundary  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  prairie  pressents  a  gracefully  curved 
line,  and  dOTers,  frcrni  the  noble  size  of  the  trees,  and  the  thickness  and 
depth  of  verdure  of  their  foliage,  that  ^boundless  contiguity  of  shade,^ 
sought  after  by  the  poet. 

^he  Cave  in  Rock,^  or  ^House  of  Nature,'  below  Shawneetown,  is 
pointed  out  to  passengers  on  the  Ohio,  as  a  great  curiosity;  and  its  front 
is  marked  with  the  names  of  its  visitors.  Above  and  below  it  are  high 
perpendicular  lime  stone  Uufis,  surmounted  witii  cedars,  above  which  are 
sailing  in  the  blue,  eagles,  birds  of  prey,  or  aquatic  fowls.  The  entrance 
to  the  cave  is  just  above  high  water  marlu  It  hasan  arched  roof  of  25 
or  30  feet  high,  and  extends  back  120  feet.  It  has  occasionally  a£R>rded  a 
temporary  winter  asylum  to  families,  descending  the  river.  The  immense 
prairies,  and  the  numberless  sink  holes  of  this  state  are  curiositiesi  no 
way  difierent  ihmi  the  same  Efpectacles  in  Missouri. 
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Medial  length,  400  miles;  medial  breadth,  120.  Between  35^  and 
S6<^  36'  N.  latitude,  and  4^  SO'  and  l(P  W.  longitude.  Bounded  east 
by  North  Carolina;  south  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi;  west 
by  the  river  Mississippi.  It  was  originally  included  in  the  state  of  North 
Carolina,  fixm  which  it  was  separated,  and  admitted  into  the  Union,  in 
1T96. 
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Catmlief. 

CotmQf  TmoM,    DitUmces 

JromNatkoiOe. 

Anderson, 

Clinton, 

195  miles. 

Bedford, 

ShelbyvUle, 

52 

Bledsoe, 

Pikeville, 

109 

Bloimt, 

Marysville, 

197 

Campbell, 

Jacksboio% 

143 

Carroll, 

Huntingdon, 

109 

Carter, 

EUzabethton, 

116 

Claiborne, 

Tazewell, 

243 

Cook, 

Newport, 

247 

DayidsoD, 

Nashville, 

Dickson, 

OhariotteviUe, 

40 

Dyer, 

Dyersburgh, 

168 

Fayette, 

Somerville, 

184 

Fentress, 

Jamestown, 

131 

Franklin, 

Winchester, 

82 

Gibson, 

Trenton, 

139 

Giles, 

Pulaski, 

77 

Graii^^, 

Rutledge, 

232 

Greene, 

Greenville, 

273 

^^liyn^mftn  j 

Bolivar, 

158 
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Hawkins, 

Haywood, 

Henderson, 

Henry, 

Hickman, 

Hun^hreys, 

Jackson, 

Jeflerson, 

Knox, 

Lawrence, 

Lincoln, 

BScMinn, 

McNairy, 


Maury, 

Monroe, 

Mcntgomery, 

Miovgan, 

Oveiton, 

Obion, 

Perry, 

Bhea, 

BxNine, 

Robertson, 

Rutherford, 

Sevier, 

•Shelby, 

Smith, 

Stewart, 

Sullivan, 

Sumner, 

Tipton, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Wayne, 

Wefakly, 

White, 

WiUiamson, 

Wils(», 


Hamilton,  C.  H. 

148 

Savannah, 

112 

Rogersville, 

364 

Brownsville, 

176 

Lexington, 

180 

Pftris, 

108 

Vernon, 

oe 

Reynoldsbui]^ 

TO 

Gainesbooro^ 

79 

Dundndge, 

2S9 

Enoxville, 

t» 

Lawrencebui]^, 

76 

Fayetteville, 

78 

Athens, 

168 

Purdy, 

128 

Jackson, 

147 

Jasper, 

114 

Columbia, 

42 

Madisonville, 

168 

Glarksville, 

46 

Morgan  C.  H. 

161 

Monroe, 

109 

Troy, 

161 

ShannonviUe, 

114 

Washington, 

129 

Kingston, 

169 

Spnngfield, 

26 

Mur&eesboro^ 

^88 

Sevier  C.  H. 

236 

Memphis, 

234 

Carthage, 

62 

Dover, 

81 

ffiountsville, 

800 

Gallatin, 

25 

Covington, 

197 

McMinnville, 

74 

Jonesboro% 

298 

• 

Waynesboro', 

92 

Dteaiea, 

183 

^raita. 

92> 

Franklin, 

18 

• 

Lebanon, 

81 
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NashviUe  is  714  miles  from  Washington;  594  from  New  Orleans; 
207  from  Cincinnati;  288  from  Indianapolis;  and  993  from  New  York. 

The  census  of  1830  gives  the  population  of  this  state  as  follows: 
Whites,  587,930.    Slaves,  142,379.    Total,  684,822. 

Fact  of  the  Country.  In  this  respect  this  state  is  more  diversified 
than  any  other  in  the  western  country.  The  Cumberland  mountains 
range  through  it  in  an  oblique  direction,  dividing  it  into  two  distinct  sec- 
tions, called  East  and  West  Tennessee.  In  East  Tennessee  the  Alle- 
ghanies  branch  out  into  a  great  number  of  ridges.  Among  these  the 
roost  lofty  are  Cumberland,  and  Laurel  ridge.  Stone,  Yellow,  Iron,  Bald, 
and  Unaka,  are  different  peaks  of  a  oxitinued  chain.  Welling^s  and 
Copper  ridge,  and  Clinch,  Powell's,  and  Bay's  mountains  are  at  the 
north-east  of  the  state.  It  is  singular  that  all  these  mountains  have  a 
dip  towards  the  west,  apparently  surpassing  that  of  their  eastern  declivity. 
Mountains  and  hills  occupy  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  state.  Hiere 
can  be  nothing  grand  and  imposing  in  scenery;  nothing  striking  and 
picturesque  in  cascades  and  precipitous  declivities  of  mountains,  covered 
with  wood;  ncihing  romantic  and  delightful  in  deep  and  sheltered  valleys, 
through  which  wind  clear  streams,  which  is  not  found  in  this  state.  £ven 
the  sunmiits  of  some  of  the  mountains  exhibit  pUUeaus  of  cosmderMe 
extent,  which  admit  of  good  roads,  and  are  cultivated  and  inhabited. 
The  mountains  and  hills  subside  as  they  approach  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi. On  the  valleys  of  the  small  creeks  and  streams  are  many  pleasant 
plantaticms,  in  situations  beautiful,  and  yet  so  lonely  that  they  seem  lost 
among  the  mountains.  These  valleys  are  rich,  beyond  any  of  the  same 
description  elsewhere  in  the  western  country.  The  alluvions  of  the 
great  streams  of  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  differ  little  from  those  of 
the  other  great  streams  of  the  WQst.  As  great  a  proportion  of  the  culti- 
vable land  in  Tennessee  is  first  rate,  as  in  any  other  of  the  western  states. 
The  soil  in  East  Tennessee  has  uncemmon  proportions  of  dissolved  lime, 
and  nitrate  of  lime  mixed  with  it,  which  give  it  a  great  share  of  fertility. 
The  descending  strata  in  West  Tennessee  appear  to  be  arranged  in*  the 
following  order:  first,  loamy  soO,  or  mixture  of  clay  and  sand;  next, 
yellow  clay;  thirdly,  amixtureof  red  sand  and  red  clay;  and  lastiy,  a 
sand,  as  white  as  is  seen  on  the  shcHces  of  the  Adantic.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  the  state  are  immense  banks  of  oyster  shells,  of  a  sizie,  that  in 
some  instances,  the  half  of  a  single  shell  weighs  two  pounds.  They  are 
found  on  high  table  grounds,  far  from  the  Mississippi,  or  any  water 
course,  and  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

EartkSf  Fossils,  and  SaUs.  Beautiful  white,  grey,  and  red  marbles 
are  found  in  this  state.  Inexhaustible  quarries  of  gypsum,  of  the  finest 
quality,  abound  in  East  Tennessee,  in  positions  favorable  to  be  transported 
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by  the  beatable  waters  of  the  Holston.  Burr  mill  stones  are  quarried 
firom  some  of  the  Cumberland  mountains.  Beautiful  specimens  of  rock 
crystals  are  sometimes  discovered.  One  or  two  mines  of  lead  have 
been  worked;  and  iron  ore  is  no  where  more  abundant.  Salt  springs 
abound  in  the  country;  though  few  of  them  are  of  a  strength  to  justify 
their  being  worked.  Nitrous  earth  is  very  abundant;  and  any  quantity, 
required  in  the  arts,  might  be  made  from  the  earth  of  the  saltpetre  caves^ 
which  abound  in  this  state. 

These  caves  are  among  the  most  astonishing  curiosities.  One  of  them 
was  descended  four  hundred  feet  below  the  surface;  and  on  the  smooth 
lime  stone  at  the  bottom  was  found  a  stream  of  pure  water,  sufficient  to 
turn  a  mill.  A  cave,  on  an  elvated  peak  of  Cumberland  mountain,  has 
a  perpendicular  descent,  the  bottom  of  which  has  not  yet  been  pounded. 
Caves,  in  comparison  with  which  the  one  so  celebrated  at  Antiparos  is 
but  a  slight  excavation,  are  common  in  this  region  of  subterranean  won- 
ders. The  circumstance  of  their  frequency  prevents  their  being  explored. 
Were  they  fewer  in  number,  we  might  amuse  our  readers  with  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  noblest  caves  in  the  world.  As  it  is,  little  more  of 
them  is  known,  than  that  they  abound  with  nitrous  earth;  that  they  spring 
up  with  vaulted  roofs,  or  run  along,  for  miles,  in  regular  oblong  excava- 
tions. A  cave,  which  may  be  descended  some  hundred  feet,  and  traced 
a  mile  in  length,  is  scarcely  pointed  out  to  the  traveller,  as  an  object  worthy 
of  particular  notice.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  subterranean  won- 
ders has  been  traced  ten  miles. 

Climate  and  Productions,  The  climate  of  this  medial  region,  between 
the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  country,  is  delightful. 
Tennessee  has  a  much  milder  temperature  than  Kentucky.  In  West 
Tennessee  great  quantities  of  cotton  are  raised;  and  the  growing  of  that 
article  is  the  staple  of  agriculture.  Snows,  however,  of  some  depth,  are 
frequent  in  the  winter.  But  the  summers,  especially  in  the  more  eleva- 
ted regions,  are  mild;  and  have  not  the  sustained  ardors  of  the  same 
season  in  Florida  and  Louisiana.  Apples,  pears,  and  plums,  which  are 
properly  northern  fruits,  are  raised  in  great  perfection.  The  season  of 
planting  for  maize,  in  the  central  parts  of  the  state,  is  early  in  April.  In 
elevated  and  favorable  positions,  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  healthier. 
In  the  low  valleys  where  stagnant  waters  abound,  and  on  the  alluvions 
of  the  great  rivers,  it  is  sickly. 

Almost  all  the  forest  trees  of  the  western  country  are  found  within  the 
limits  of  this  state.  The  laurel  tribes  are  not  common.  Juniper,  red 
cedar,  and  savine,  are  seen  on  the  numberless  summits  and  declivities 
of  the  mountains.  Cotton,  indigo,  com,  whiskey,  horses,  cattle,  flour,  gun- 
powder,  saltpetre,  poultry,  baoon,  lard,  butter,  apples,  porik,  coarse  linen, 
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tobacco,  and  varioas  other  articles,  constitute  the  loading  of  boats,  that 
come  down  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee;  and  these  articles  are 
produced  in  great  abundance.  Cotton,  of  a  certain  quality,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Tennessee  cotton,  in  all  places  where  American  commerce 
has  reached.  In  sheUered  situations,  figs  might  be  raised  in  perfection. 
The  present  outlets  of  the  commerce  of  the  state  are  the  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  rivers.  The  southern  divisions  of  this  state  are  so  much 
nearer  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  Alabama,  that  there  can  be  Ho  doubt 
that  the  enlightened  and  enterprising  people  will,  ^before  long,  make 
canab,  which  shall  connect  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  with  those  of  the 
Alabama  and  Mobile ;  and  thus  shorten  the  very  circuitous  present, 
communications  of  this  state  with  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  one-third  of  their 
present  distance. 

Rhers.  We  have  already  described  the  Tennessee,  and  its  principal 
branches,  under  the  head  of  Alabama.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat, 
that  it  rises  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  traverses  East  Tennessee,  and 
almost  the  whole  northern  limit  of  Alabama,  enters  Tennessee,  and 
crosses  nearly  the  whole  width  of  it  into  Kentucky,  and  thence  empties 
into  the  Obio,  Its  whole  course,  from  its  fountains  to  that  river,  is  longer 
than  that  of  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburgh  to  its  mouth,  being  by  its  meanders, 
nearly  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles.  It  is  by  far  the  laigest  tributary 
of  the  Ohio ;  and  it  is  a  question,  if  it  do  not  furnish  as  much  water  as  the 
main  river.  It  is  susceptible  of  boat  navigation  for  at  least  a  thousand 
miles.  It  enters  the  Ohio  thirteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cumber- 
land, and  fifly-seven  above  that  of  the  Ohio.  Its  head  branches  in  East 
Tennessee  are  Holston,  Nolachucky,  French  Broad,  Tellico,  Richland, 
Clinch,  Big  Emery,  and  Hiwassee  rivers.  In  its  whole  progress,  it  is 
continually  receiving  rivers  that  have  longer  or  shorter  courses  among 
the  mountains.  The  principal  of  these  are  PowelPs,  Sequalchee,  Elk, 
and  Duck  rivers. 

The  Cumberland  rises  in  the  Cumberland  mountains,  in  the  south-oast 
part  of  Kentucky,  through  which  it  has  a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred 
miles.  It  has  a  curcuit  in  Tennessee  of  two  hundred  and  fifly  miles ;  and 
joins  the  Ohio  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  Its  principal  branches  in  this 
state,  are  Obed's  river,  Carey's  Fork,  Stone's,  Horpeth,  and  Red  rivers. 
Most  of  the  tributaries  of  this  and  Tennessee  rivers  rise  in  the  mountains, 
and  are  too  shallow  for  boat  navigation,  except  in  the  time  of  floods. 
Occasional  floods  occur  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  which  flat  boats  can 
be  floated  down  to  the  main  river,  to  await  the  stage  of  water,  when  that, 
also,  shall  be  navigable  to  New  Orleans.  Obion,  Forked  Deer,  Big 
Hatchee,  and  Wolf  rivers,  enter  the  Mississippi  on  the  western  boundary 
of  the  state.  These  rive^  form  important  beatable  communications  from 
the  interior  of  that  large  and  fine  district  of  country,  Hhe  Jackson  purchase,^ 
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with  the  Mississippi:  It  would  form  but  a  barren  catalogue  of  barbarous 
woords,  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  rivers,  large  and  small,  that  water  this 
state.  No  part  of  the  western  country  is  better  watered.  It  is  a  country 
of  hills  and  mountains,  and  mountain  streams,  and  beautiful  valleys. 

The  Jackson  purchase,  in  the  west  part  of  Tennessee,  has  not  been 
settled  more  than  thirteen  years  ;  but  its  fertility  and  prosperity  are 
indicated  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  already  fiteen  or  sixteen  counties  in  iU 

AgrictiUurey  Produce,  and  Manufactures.  Ck>tton  is  the  staple  article 
of  growth.  But  the  soil  and  climate  rear  all  the  products  of  Kentucky  in 
abundance;  and  as  neither  in  the  staple  of  the  cotton,  or  its  amount,  can 
they  compete  with  the  more  southern  states,  and  taking  into  view  the 
great  depression  of  the  price  of  that  article,  it  is  hoped  that  the  hardy 
and  intelligent  farmers  of  this  great  state  will  turn  their  attention  to  some 
other  articles  of  cultivation,  particularly  the  silk  mulberry  j  the  vine,  and 
the  raising  of  bees,  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  seem  to  be  admirably 
fitted.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  spelts,  oats,  Indian  com,  all  the  fruits  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  oranges,  grow  luxuriantly  here.  In 
East  Tennessee,  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  raising  cattle  and  horses, 
which  are  driven  over  the  mountains  to  the  Atlantic  country  for  sale.  In 
1820,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  was  109,919;  and 
in  manu&ctures  7,860.  The  amount  of  articles  manufactured  was 
estimated  at  between  four  and  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  principal 
articles  were  iren,  hemp,  cotton,  and  cordage.  The  exports  have  hitherta 
been  through  New  Orleans.  Some  of  the  articles  are  sent  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  recently  some  have  been  wagoned  across  the 
ridges  to  the  waters  of  the  Alabama,  and  have  found  their  way  to  the 
gulf  by  Mobile.  Over  a  thousand  persons  are  en^loyed  in  conducting  the 
commerce  of  the  state. 

Chief  Towns.  Murfreesborough  was  until  recently  the  political 
metropolis  of  the  state.  It  is  situated  on  Stone's  river,  thirty-two  miles 
south-east  from  Nashville;  and  contains  about  fourteen  hundred  inhab- 
itants. It  is  central  to  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  state,  and  is  surroun- 
ded by  a  delightful  and  thriving  country. 

Nashville  is  the  present  capital  of  the  state,  and  the  largest  town  in  it 
It  is  yery  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  shoreof  the  Cumberiand, 
adjacent  to  fine  blufis.  Steam  boats  can  ordinarily  ascend  to  this  place, 
as  long  as  they  can  descend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  to  that 
of  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  place  diat  will  be  often  visited,  as  a  resort  for  the 
people  of  the  lower  country,  during  the  sultry  months.  Scarcely  any 
town  in  the  western  country  has  advanced  with  more  rapid  strides. 

Tlie  legislature  has  recinded  a  law  forbidding  the  introduction  of  any 
br«Uich  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  into  this  state.    A  branch  of  that 
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bank  has  been  fixed  here,  and  has  greatly  favored  the  growth  of  thelown. 
A  splendid  hotel,  which  had  been  burnt,  has  been  rebuilt  in  more  than 
its  former  beauty.  The  town  ia  adorned  with  one  of  the  largest  and 
handsomest  market  houses  in  the  western  country,  it  is  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  Nashville,  which,  in  regard  to  its  professorships,  library, 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  the  estimation  of  its  president,  and 
the  actual  fruits  of  its  utility,  has  taken  a  high  place  among  western  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind.  It  has  a  number  of  churches,  a  lyceimi,  and  many 
handsome  private  dwellings.  It  issues  four  or  five  gazettes,  which  rank 
among  the  most  respectable  in  the  west.  The  citizens  in  general,  evince 
an  encouraging  interest  in  the  advancement  of  science,  literature,  and 
taste.  Few  towns  impart  more  pleasant  impressions  of  general  hospitality 
and  urbanity  to  strangers.  It  contains  5,111  inhabitants.  It  is  seven 
hundred  and  fourteen  miles  south-west  from  Washington;  504  north-east 
fyom  New  Orleans;  204  south-west  fixxn  Cincinnati;  288  south  finom 
Indianapolis,  and  937  south-west  from  New  York. 

Knoxville,  the  chief  town  of  East  Tennessee,  is  situated  on  Holston 
river,  four  miles  below  its  junction  with  French  Broad.  It  contains  aboat 
three  thousand  inhabitants;  has  growing  manufactures,  a  respectable 
seminary  of.  learning,  and  is  a  pleasant  and  thriving  place.  Knoxville 
College,  in  this  town,  is  one  of  the  oldest  seminaries  in  the  state.  Beside 
this  and  NashviUe  University,  there  is  Greenville  College,  incorporatedin 
1704,  with  from  30  to  40  students,  and  the  theological  institutioQ  at 
Marysville  in  East  Tennessee.  It  has  a  library  of  5,500  volumes;  is 
under  Presbyterian  supervision,  containing  in  the  thedogical  and 
academical  departments,  fifty-five  students. 

The  following  are  considerable  villages,  containing  firran  five  hundred 
to  one  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  Blountsville,  Bogers ville,  and 
Rutledge  on  Holston  river.  Tazewell,  Grantsborough,  and  Kingston,  on 
Clinch  river.  Jonesborougby  Greenville,  Newport,  Dandridge,  Sevierville, 
on  French  Broad  audits  waters.  Marysville,  Washington,  FikeviUe, 
Madison,  Winchester,  Fayetteville,  Pulaski,  Shelbyville,  Columbia, 
Veincm,  and  Reynoldsburg,  on  the  Tennessee  and  its  waters^  Montgom- 
ery, Monroe,  Sparta,  Carthage,  Gallatin,  Lebanon,  M'Minnville,  Jefferson, 
Franklin,  Haysborough,  Charlotte,  Springfield,  Clarksville,  on  the 
Cumberland  and  its  waters.  One  of  the  most  terrible  storms  recorded 
in  the  annals  d  our  country,  occurred  in  May  1830,  in  a  district  of  which 
Carthage  and  Shellrirville,  were  the  centre.  It  was  a  mingled  ten^^est 
of  wind,  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain.  Trees,  houses,  and  every  thing  on 
the  surface  were  prostrated.  Five  persons  were  killed,  and  many 
wounded ;  and  property  destroyed  to  the  value  of  eigbty  thousand  doUais. 
Memphis  occupies  the  former  site  of  Fcnrt  Pickering,    It  stands  on  one  of 
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the  noUest  bloA  of  tbe  Mustssippi,  proudly  ^evated  above  that  rirer, 
and  its  fine  opposite  bottoms.  A  beautiful  rolling  country  surrounds  it  ia 
the  rear.  A  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  the  Chickasaws  reside  near  it .  The 
original  inhabitants  of  this  village  were  chiefly  of  mixed  blood.  Since  it 
bus  taken  such  an  in^>osing  name  it  has  made  considerable  progress;  and 
from  its  intermediate  position  between  the  upper  and  lower  country,  and 
from  its  being  the  point  of  general  traverse  from  Tennessee  to  the  vast 
r^ons  on  the  Arkansas,  Washita,  and  Red  river,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  will  ultimately  become  a  considerable  place.  It  is  one  of  Hie  {Ua- 
ces  on  the  Mississippi,  which  passing  steam  boats  generally  honor  wiitib 
the  discharge  of  dieir  cannon,  as  they  ascend  the  river  by  it.  At'  no  great 
distance  back  oTthis  town,  is  Nashoba,  the  seat  of  the  grand  experiment  of 
Miss  Frances  Wright,  in  her  attempts  to  educate  and  emancipate  slaves. 

Natural  Curiosities.  This  would  easily  swell  to  a  copious  article. 
We  have  already  touched  on  the  singular  configuration  of  the  )ime  stooe 
substrata  of  this  country,  from  which  it  results,  that  there  are  numberless 
extensive  cavities.in  the  earth.  Some  have  supposed  that  these  hollows 
are  extended  under  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  state.  Springs, 
and  even  considerable  streams  of  water  flow  in  them,  and  have  subterran^ 
eous  courses.  Caves  have  been  explored  at  great  depths  for  an'extent  of 
ten  miles.  They  abound  in  singular  chambers,  prodigious  vaulted  apart* 
ments,  and  many  of  them^  when  faintly  illumined  with  the  torches  of  the 
visitants,  have  a  gloomy  grandeur,  which  no  description  could  reafch* 
The  bones  of  animals,  and  in  some  instances,  human  skeletons  have  beea 
found  in  them.  The  earth  of  these  caves  is  impregnated  strongly  with 
nitrate  of  lime,  frcMU  which  any  quantity  of  gun  powder  might  be  made. 

-On  some  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  called  the  Enchanted 
mountains,  are  marked  in  the  solid  limestone,  footsteps  of  men,  horses, 
and  other  animab,  as  fresh  as  though  recently  made,  and  as  distinct  as 
Uiough  impressed  upon  clay  mortar.  The  tracts  often  indicate  that  the 
feet  which  made  them  had  slidden,  as  would  be  the  case  in  deacokling 
declivities  in  sofr  clay.  They  are  precisely  of  the  same  class  with  llie 
impress  of  two  human  feet  found  in  a  block  of  solid  limestone,  quarried  at 
St.  Louis  on  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi.  The  manner  in  which  they 
were  produced  is  entirely  inexplicable. 

Tennessee  is  abundant  in  petri&ctions  and  (»ganic  remains.  Near  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  state  are  three  trees  entirely  petrified.  One  is 
a  cypress,  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  other  is  a  sycamore,  and  the  third 
is  a  hickory.  They  were  brought  to  ligat  by  the  falling  in  of  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tennessee.  A  nest  of  eggs  of  the  wild  turkey  were  dug  up 
in  a  state  of  petrifaction.  Prodigious  claws,  teeth,  and  other  bones  of 
animals  .are  found  near  the  salines.    A  tooth  was  recently  in  the  posses* 
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moa  ct  Jeremiah  Brown,  Esqr.  which  Judge  Haywood  affinas,  measared  a 
number  of  feet  in  length,  and  at  the  insertion  of  the  jaw  was  ei^  inches 
broad.  At  a  sulpher  spring  twelve  miles  fixxn  Reynoldsburgh,  was  found 
a  task  of  such  enormous  dimensions,  as  that  it  was  supposed  to  weigh 
from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds.  It  is  shining,  yellow,  and  perfectly  retains 
die  original  conformation.  Near  it  were  found  other  bones,  supposed  to 
b^ong  to  the  same  huge  animal.  It  is  calculated,  firom  the  appearance 
and  rike  of  the  bones,  that  the  animal,  when  living,  must  have  been  twen* 
ty  feet  hig^«  Logs  and  coal,  both  pit  and  charcoal,  are  often  dug  up  in 
this  state,  at  depths  from  sixty  to  (we  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  Jugs, 
vases,  znd  idols  of  moulded  clay,  have  been. found  in  so  many  places,  as 
hardly  to  be  deemed  curiosities.  Walls  of  faced  stone,  and  even  walled 
wells  have  been  fiiund  in  so  many  places,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
and  at  such  depths,  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  their  having  been  made  by 
the  whites  of  the  present  day,  or  the  past  generation.  In  this  state,  as 
weU  as  in  Missouri,  burying  grounds  have  been  found,  where  the  skeletons 
seem  all  to  have  been  pigmies.  The  graves  in  which  the  bodies  were 
deposited,  are  seldom  more  than  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length. 
To  obviate  the  objection,  that  these  are  all  bodies  of  children,  it  is  affir- 
med that  these  skulls  are  found  to  possess  the  denies  sapierUuBj  and  must 
have  bekmged  to  persons  of  mature  age. 

There  are  many  beautiful  cascades  in  Tennessee.  One  of  the  most 
striking  ia  that  known,  by  the  name  of  the  ^faJUng  vioter?  The  cascade 
is  eight  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Csiney  Fork,  and  nearly  fifty 
fiftni  Carthage.  For  some  distance  above,  the  river  is  a  contianal  cataract, 
having  fallen,  in  a  little  distance,  150  feet.  The  ^fali,'  or  perpendicular 
leap,  is  two  hundred  feet,  or  as  some  measure  it,  one  hundred  and  iifty  feet. 
The  width  of  the  sheet  is  eighty  feet,  and  the  noise  is  deafening.  Taylor's 
(veek  fall  is  somewhat  greater  than  this.  It  is  differently  estimated  from 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  descent  to  the  foot  of  the  lock 
is  difficult  and  dangerous;  but  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  richly  com- 
pensates the  hascard.  The  spectator  finds  himself  almost  shut  out  'from 
tibe  view  of  the  sky,  by  on  overhanging  clifiT,  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred feet  high.  The  stream  before  him,  falling  from  the  last  rock  in  sheets 
of  foam,  almost  deafens  him  with  the  noise.  A  considerate  breeze  is 
created  by  the  fall,  and  the  mist  is  driven  from  the  idling  spray  like  rain. 
Twenty  yards  below  this,  on  the  soudi  side,  is  the  most  beautiful  cascade 
of  which  the  imagination  can  conceive.  A  creek  six  or  eight  feet  wide, 
ftUs  from  the  summit  of  an  overhanging  rock,  a  distance  oS  at  least 
800  feet.  .  The  water,  in  its  descent,  is  divided  into  a  thousand  little 
streams,  which  are  often  driven  by  the  wind,  in  showers  of  rain,  for 
a  number  of  yards  distance. 
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Mttdi  discussion  has  ensued,  and  much  useless  learning  been  thrown 
away,  touching  some,  silver  and  copper  coins,  found  some  years  since,  at  a 
little  distance  helow  the  surface,  near  Fayetteville,  in  this  state.  One  of 
the  silver  coins  purports  to  be  of  Antonius  and  the  other  of  CkMnmodus. 
The  eardi  under  which  the  copper  coins  were  found,  was  covered  with 
tzees,  which  conld  not  be  less  than  four  hundred  years  did.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  such  coins  were  found;  and  there  seems  some  difficulty  in 
nipposing  them  to  have  been  deposited,  merely  to  play  upon  the  credulity 
of  some  virtuosa  But,  as  such  deceptions  have  been  known  to  be 
practised,  in  some  instances,  we  offer  it  as  a  possible  solution* 

The  paintings  that  are  found  on  some  high,  and  apparently  inaccessible 
rocks,  in  this  state,  have  been  mentioned  as  curiosities,  ever  since  it  has 
been  visited  by  white  men.  The  figures  are  of  the  sun,  moon,  animRla, 
and  serpents;  and  are  out  of  question  the  work  of  former  races  of  men. 
The  colors  are  presented  as  fresh  as  though  recently  done,  and  the  delin- 
eations in  some  instances  are  vivid  and  ingenious. 

A  curious  appearance,  so  common  to  the  people  of  die  country,  as  no 
longer  to  strike  them  with  wonder,  is  the  immensely  deep  channels,  in 
which  many  q£  the  streams  of  this  country  run.  Descending  many  of 
them,  that  are  large  enough  to.be  boatable,  the  astonished  voyager  looks 
up,  and  sees  himself  borne  along  a  river  runniJDg  at  the  base  of  perpen- 
dicular lime  stone  walls,  sometimes  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high.  The 
view  is  still  more  grand  and  surprising,  when  the  spectator  lodks  down 
from  above,  and  sees  the  dark  waters  rolling  at  such  prodigious  depths 
below  him,  in  a  regular  excavation,  that  seems  to  have  been  hewn  from 
the  solid  lime  stone,  on  purpose  to  receive  the  river. 

CmuHHOian.'  This  has  no  essential  difference  of  feature  from  that  of 
the  other  western  states.  In  the  legislature  the  number  of  representatives 
bears  a  given  proportion  to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants,  and  the 
number  of  senators  must  never  be  more  than  one-half,  or  less  than  ime-third 
of  the  number  of  representatives.  To  be  eligiUe,  as  members  of  either 
house,  the  person  must  have  resided  three  years  in  the  state,  and  one  in 
the  county ;  and  be  possessed  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land.  The  governor 
is  elected  for  two  years,  and  is  eligible  six  years  out  of  eight.  He  must  be 
twenty-five  years  of  age;  must  haVe  resided  in  the  state  four  years,  and 
must  possess  ^re  hundred  acres  of  land,  to  be  eligible  to  that  office.  The 
judiciaiy  is  divided  into  courts  of  law  and  equity.  The  legishiture  i^points 
the  judges,  to  hold  their  officeduring  good  behaviour.  AU  free  men,  twentjr- 
one  years  of  age,  and  who  have  resided  in  the.  county  six  months  precer 
ding  the  election,  possess  the  elective  franchise. 

Schools.  There  are  four  institutions  in  the  state,  which  bearthe  name 
of  colleges;  one  at  Nashville,  one  at  Knoxville,  one  at  Marysville,  and 
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Kremev  College,  since  changed  to  the  name  of  Jefferson.  The  Cumber- 
land Presbyterians  are  making  great  efforts  to  reajr  a  theological  institu- 
tjon,  in  which  to  train  young  men  for  their  worship.  The  college  at 
JNashville  has  abeady  yielded  most  efficient  aid  to  the  literature  ^  the 
Male.  Academies  and  common  schools  are  increasing,  and  the  people 
seem  to  be  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  education  to  the 
preservation  of  our  republican  institutions, 

Hutory,  Tennessee  asserts  claims,  along  with  Kentucky,  to  be  the 
common  niother  of  the  western  states.  She  fills  a  large  and  conspicuous 
place  in  theearly  annals  cf  the  west.  No  state  suffered  more  terribly  in 
it*  commencement,  firom  the  savages.  None  evinced  a  deeper  stake  in 
die  early  altercations  widi  Spain,  touching  the  right  of  navigating  the 
>  Mississippi.  Her  fierce  disputes  with  the  mother  state,  North  Carolina, 
and  the  intestine  broils,  which  gave  origin  to  the  short  lived  republic  of 
Franklind,  while  she  made  arrangements  to  become  an  independent 
state,  have  already  been  recorded.  She  has  already  sent  abroad  thousands 
of  her  sons,  to  people  the  states  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Louis- 
iana and  Florida,  Axkansas,  and  even  Texas  in  the  Mexican  country- 
Yetthe  census  of  1830  has  presented  her  in  the  commanding  attitude"t>f 
numbering  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  being  the  second 
most  populous  of  the  western  states.  This  result  creates  the  more  sur- 
prise, in  as  much  as  every  one  conversant  with  the  states  and  territories 
beyond,  knows  how  largely  emigrants  £rom  this  state  have  contributed  to 
their  settlement;  and  as  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  slave  states  which  has 
shown  an  increase  commensurate  with  the  free  states. 

The  legisHiture  of  this  state  has  evinced  a  spirit  of  munificence  and 
enterprise,  in  regard  to  literature  and  public  institutions,  highly  creditable. 
it  has  recently  appropriated  twenty^ve  thousand  ddlars  for  the  erection 
of  a  penitentiary,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  internal 
in^rovements.  It  deems,  that  by  an  easy  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Tennessee  and  Uolston  rivers,  the  state  will  save  one  hundred  and 
fifty  diousand  dollars  annually,  in  the  transport  of  the  single  article  of  salt. 

Teniiesseehas  availed  herself  of  her  influence  of  seniority  and  impor- 
tance in  the  west,  by  leaving  a  respectable  impress  of  her  character  on  the 
states  and  territories  beyond  her.  No  state  shared  a  prouder  part  in  the 
late  war.  She  has  already  given  a  President  to  th^  Union.  Her  march 
since  she  became  a  state,  has  been  almost  uniformly  patriotic  and  prosper- 
ous, and  she  has  already  attained  to  a  high  relative  rank  in  the  general 
confederacy. 
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Medial  length,  400  miles.  Medial  breadth^  150  miles;  contains 
forty  tfaousandvsquare  miled.  Bounded  north  by  the  river  Ohio,  which 
separates  it  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois;  east  by  Virginia;  south  by 
Tennessee ;  and  west  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  Mis- 
^ri. 

CIVIL  niVISIOMS. 


CounJUes. 

C&mnty  Ttnons^    L 

Adair, 

Columbia, 

Allen, 

ScottBville, 

Anderson, 

Lawrenceburgh, 

Barren, 

Glasgow, 

Bath, 

Owingsville, 

Booue, 

Burlington, 

Bourbon, 

Paris, 

Bracken, 

Augusta, 

Brackenridge, 

Hardinsburgh, 

Bullitt, 

Shepheidsville, 

Butler, 

Morgantown, 

Caldwell, 

Princeton, 

Callaway, 

Wadesboro', 

Campbell, 

Newport, 

Casey, 

IJberty, 

Christian, 

Uopkinsville, 

Clark, 

Winchester, 

Clay, 

Manchester, 

Cumberland, 

Burkesville, 

Daviess, 

Owen0boro% 

91 

151 

12 

126 

73 

72 

43 

73 

116 

74 

141 

229 

262 

99 

66 

206 

45 

115 

119 

150 


miles. 


348 

Edmonaon, 

Esdll, 

Fayette, 

FlezniDgy 

Floyd, 

Franklin, 

Crallatin, 

Garrard, 

Grant, 

Graves, 

Grayson, 

Greene, 

Greenup, 

Hancock, 

Hardin, 

Harland, 

Harris(Mi, 

Hart, 

Henderson, 

Henry, 

Hickman, 

HofJdns, 

Jefferson, 

Jessamine, 

Knox, 

Laurel, 

Lawrence, 

Lewis, 

Lincoln, 

Livingston, 

Logan, 

McCracken, 

Madison, 

Bfason, 

Mead, 

Mercer, 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

Morgan, 

Muhlenburgfa, 

Nelson, 

Nicholas, 


KENTVCXTi 

■ 

Brownsville, 

138 

Irvine, 

71 

Lexington, 

25 

Flemingfourgh, 

79 

Frestonburgh, 

142 

Frankfort, 

Port  William, 

57 

Lancaster, 

52 

Williamstown, 

44 

Mayfield, 

264 

Litchfield, 

110 

Greensburgh, 

00 

Greenup  G.  H. 

132 

Hawsville, 

130 

Elizabethtown, 

80 

Harlan  C.  H! 

168 

Cynthiana, 

38 

Munfordsville, 

105 

Henderson, 

180 

Newcastle, 

37 

Clinton, 

306 

Bladisonville, 

200 

Louisville, 

52 

Nicholasville, 

37 

•Barboursville  C.  U. 

122 

Hazel  Patch,  • 

102 

Louisa^ 

127 

GJarkshurgh, 

06 

Stanfiwd, 

51 

Salem, 

245 

Russellville, 

171 

Wilmington, 

26d 

Richmond, 

50 

Wajshington, 

63 

Brandenhurgh, 

90 

Harrodsbuigh, 

90 

TompkinsviUe, 

144 

Mountsterling, 

60 

West  Tiiberty, 

107 

Greenville  C.  H. 

177 

Bardsfown, 

55 

CSarliele, 

58 

XBKTVCKr. 


a4fi( 


Qkttiainy 

Owen^ 

Pendleton, 

Peny, 

Pike, 

Pulaski, 

Rock  Castle, 

Bossell, 

Scott, 

Shelby, 

Simpeon, 

Spencer, 

Todd, 


Union, 
Warren, 
Washington, 
Wayne, 

Whitely, 
Woodfoid, 


Hartford, 

Westpert, 

OwentoQ, 

Falmouth, 

Perry  C.  H. 

Piketon, 

Somerset, 

Mount  Vernon, 

Jamestown, 

Georgetown, 

ShelbyviUe, 

franklin, 

TaylorsviUe, 

Elkton, 

Cadiz, 

Morganfield, 

Bowling  Green, 

Springfield, 

Montieello, 

Whitely  C.  H 


194 

44 

28 

60 

148 

165 

85 

73 

109 

17 

21 

165 

35 

186 

226 

205 

145 

50 

110 

130 

13 


Versailles, 

The  census  of  1830  gives  the  population  of  this  state  as  follows. 
Whites,  518,678.    Slaves,  165,350.    Total,  688,844 

From  the  eastern  limit  of  this  state,  where  it  bounds  on  Virginia,  to 
die  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  is  between  6  and  700  miles.  In  this  whole  dis- 
tance, the  northern  limit  of  the  state  is  on  the  Ohio.  Thence  it  bounds 
on  the  Mississippi  between  40  and  50  miles.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
state,  therefore,  in  its  configuration,  belongs  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio« 
The  eastern  and  southern  front  of  the  state  touches  upon  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  whose  spurs  descend,  for  a  considerable  distance,  into  it. 
Beyond  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Kentucky 
shore  slopes  to  the  Mississippi.  The  rivers  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  and 
Kentucky^  have  broad  and  deep  valleys.  The  valley  of  Green  river,  and 
that  in  the  eentral  part  of  the  state,  are  noted  for  their  extent,  beauty, 
and  fertility.  But,  though  Kentucky  has  been  generally  estimated  to 
possess  laiger  bodies  of  fertile  land  than  any  other  western  state,  and 
although  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  great  valley  of  which 
Lexington  is  the  centre,  yet  there  are  in  Kentucky  laige  sterile  tracts, 
and  much  land  too  mountainous,  Or  too  poor,  for  cultivation.  The  centre 
of  the  state  is  delightfully  rolling.  A  tract  of  country,  nearly  one 
htmdred  miles  in  one  direction,  and  fiOy  in  the  other,  is  found  here, 
which  for  beauty  of  sur&ce,  amenity  of  landscape,  the  delightful  aspect 
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of  its  open  groves^  and  the  extreme  fertility  of  its  soU,  exceeds  pediapB 
any  other  tract  of  country  of  the  same  extent.  Under  this  great  extent, 
at  a  depth  of  from  three  to  ten  feet,  is  a  suhstratmn  or  floor  of  limestone. 
So  much  dissolved  lime  is  mixed  with  the  soil,  as  to  impart  to  it  a  warm 
and  forcing  quality,  which  imparts,  when  the  earth  is  sufficiently  moist, 
an  inexpressible  freshness  and  vigor  to  the  vegetation.  Through  this 
beautiful  country  meander  the  Little  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentuclty  and 
Salt  rivers,  and  their'  numerous  branches.  In  it  there  are  few  precipi- 
tous hills.  Much  of  the  soil  is  of  that  character  technically  known  by 
the  name  ^mtHatto  land*^  The  woods  have  a  charming  aspect,  as  though 
they  were  promiscuously  arranged  for  a  pleasure  ground.  Grape  vines 
of  prodigious  size  climb  the  trees,  and  spread  their  umbrageous  leaves 
over  all  the  other  verdure.  Black  walnut,  black  cherry,  honey  locust, 
buckeye,  pawpaw,  sugar  tree,  mulberiy,  elm,  ash,  hawthorn,  coffee  tree, 
and  the  grand  yeUow  poplar,  trees  which  indicate  the  richest  soil,  are 
every  where  abundant.  In  the  first  periods  of  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  it  was  covered  with  a  thick  cane  brake,  that  has  disappeared, 
and  has  been  replaced  by  a  beautiful  grass  sward  of  a  peculiar  cast  even 
in  the  forest.  In  the  early  periods  of  spring,  along  with  the  purple  and 
redundant  flowers  of  the  red  bud,  and  the  beautiful  white  blossoms  of  the 
dog  wood,  there  is  an  abundance  of  that  beautiful  plant,  the  May  apple, 
the  rich  verdure  of  which  has  an  indescribable  effect  upon  the  eye.  The 
trees  generally  are  not  large,  but  tall,  straight,  and  taper;  and  have  the 
aspect  of  having  been  transplanted  to  the  places  which  they  occupy. 
Innumerable  branches  wind  among  these  copses;  and  in  the  decliv* 
ities  burst  out  springs  of  pure  Gme  stone  water. 

That  part  of  the  state  which  borders  on  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  re- 
sembles the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alleghanies  and  Tennessee. 
The  landscape  painter  might  come  here,  and  find  that  nature  had  tran- 
scended any  mental  conceptions  of  the  beau  ideal  of  scenery.  The 
numerous  mountain  branches  wind  round  the  bases  of  the  small  table 
hills,  cutting  down  deep  and  almost  frightful  gullies,  and  forming  Vaives,^ 
as  they  are  called  by  the  people,  or  gulfs,  covered  widi  the  shade  of  im- 
mensely large  poplars,  oflen  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Such  a  tree  will 
throw  into  the  air  a  column  of  an  hundred  feet  shaft.  No  words  would 
omvey  adequate  ideas  of  the  lonely  beauty  of  some  of  these  secluded 
spots.    * 

Between  the  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  river  and  Green  river,  is  a  very- 
extensive  tract,  called  ^barrens.^  The  soil  is  generally  good,  though  not 
of  the  first  quality.  But  the  country,  sparsely  shaded  with  trees,  is  cov- 
ered with  grassr'  like  a  prairie,  and  affords  a  fine  range  for  cattle.  Be. 
tween  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers  is  a  still  larger  tract  of  ^barrens.^ 
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SpreadoTor  this  district  is  an  immonae  nvoiber-cf  knobSy  oovefed  irith 
Grubby  and  poet  oaks.  Ihthe  year  1800,  tiie  legislature  mad^a  grant 
of  four  hundred  acres  of  this  land  to  every  man  who  chose  to  beeomeaii 
actual  settler.  A  great  maoy  occupants  were  iound  on  these  coodilions*. 
The  country  proyed  to  be  unconunoidy  healthy.  So  much  of  Uie  land 
was  incapable  of  clearing  and  cultivation  from  a  variety  of  causes,  that 
the  range  will  probably  remain  unimpaired  for  a  long  time.  Game 
abounds.  Swine  are  raised  with  the  greatest  ease.  Enough  land  is 
capable  of  cultivation  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  settlers.  Many 
ftrmers  on  this  soil  make  fine  tobacco..  These  lands  have  come  into 
reputation;  and  they  who  received  thenr  farms  as  a  free  gifi,  are  now 
living  comfortably,  and  rearing  respectable  fimiiltes  in  rustic  indi^pen* 
dence. 

For  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  for  the  eicellence  of  die  soil,  yidding 
in  abundance  all  that  is  necessary  finr  comfortable  subsistence,  for 
amenity  of  landscape,  beanty  of  forest,  the  numberof  dear  streamsand 
fine  rivers,  health,  and  the  finest  development  of  the  human  form,  and 
patriarchial  simplicity  of  rural  opulence,  we  question  if  any  country 
can  be  found  surpassing  Koatncky.  We  have  heard  the  hoary 'residmb' 
ters,*  the  compatriots  of  Daniel  Boone,  speak  of  it  as  it  appeared  to 
them,  when  they  first  emigrated  bom  their  native  Vkginia  and  North 
Carolina.  It  was  in  the  sprii^  when  diey  arrived.  The  only  paAa 
among  ^  beauti^d  groves,  were  those  which  the  buflUoes  and  bears 
had  bfdcea  through  the  cane  brakes.  The  wildemeas-  displayed  ona 
extended  tufl  of  blossoms.  A  man  stationed  near  one  of  these  pallia 
could  kill  game  enough,  with  a  proportion  of  turkeys  and  odier  laxge 
birds,,  in  an  hour,  to  supply  the  wanto  of  a  month.  There  c&n  be  no 
wondor  diat  hunters,  men  who  had  been  reared  among  the  cranparatively- 
sterile  hills  of  Virginia  and  Nordh.  Carolina,  men  who  loved  to  range 
mountain  streams,  and  sheltered  glades,  shoidd  have  &ncied  this  aterrea- 
trial  paradise.  The  beautiful  configuration  of  the  sod  remains.  Hie 
whole  stale  ia  studded  with  plantations.  The  buffidoes,  bears,  InHmi^a^ 
and  the  cane  brake,  the  wiki,  and  much  of  the  naturally  beautiful  of  the 
country,  is  no  more.  The  aged  settlers  look  back  to  the  period  of  this 
fint  settlement  as  agoLdon  age.  To  them  the  earth  seems  to  haye  been 
cursed  with  natural  and  moral  degeneracy,  deformity,  and  sterility,  in 
eoase^eace  of  having  been  settted.  This  is  one  of  the  solutions  to 
aooount  for  that  restless  desire  to  leave.the  settled  country,  and  to  end^ 
giMe  to  nev/ N^ioos,  which  so  stronglymafksmany  of  the  old  settlers*. 

JRIeers.  llieCMiio  wadiesa  long  ezl«it  of  the nordiem  frontier;  and 
the  MisaiBSippi  a  considerable  distanee  of  the  south-western  shore.  Tim 
fdrmer  river  we  propose  to  describe  under  the  head  ef  the  state  of  CNde; 
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and  the  latter  has  already  been  described  Most  of  the  mevs  of  this 
state  rise  in  its  southern  limits,  and  flow  noorthwardly  into  the  Ohio.  The 
state  may  be  oonsiderod  as  one  vast  plateau,  or  glacis,  sloping  from  the 
Allegfaany  hiils  to  the  Ohio.  • 

Big  Sandy  rises  in  the  ^leghapy  moontains,  neatthe  heads  of  Cum- 
Mhnd  and  Clinch,  and'fonns  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state  for 
nearly  two  hundred  miles.  Forty  miles  before  iteentrance  into  die  CHiio, 
it  divides:  into  t^b^  branches,  the  north-east  and  the  south  forks.  It  is 
navigable  to  the  Wascioto  mountains.  At  ito  entrance  into  the  Ohio  it 
istwo  hundred  yards  broad.  In  its  progress  it  receives  a  great  number 
qf.  large  creeks,  among  which  are  Shelby,  Bear,  Turde,  BartSe^  Paint, 
andBIaneVi,  all  of  whichrun  east  or  north-east.  Bet^reen  Sandyand 
Licking  the  following  creeks  and  streams  enter  the  Ohio,  being  from 
twenty  to  seventy  miles  long,  and  from  fifty  to  twelve  yards  wide  at 
dieir mouth.  Little  Sandy  eateis  twenty-two  mMes  below  Big  Sandy; 
and  the  foUowmg  <»eeks  eater  the  Ohio  at  modemte  distances,  not  ex- 
oeeding  twenty-two,  and  not  falling  short  of  two  or  three  miles  from 
eaehodier;.  viz:  Tiger's  creek,  Conoooneque,  Salt  Lick  creek,  Syca^ 
more.  Crooked  ereek,  Cabin  creek,  Biook  creek.  Lime  Stone,  and 
Bracken* 

Lickii^  river  riiles  in  the  north-east  cdmer  of  the  state,  abnest  inter- 
kiddng  'with,  the  head  waters  ^f '  Cumberland  river.  It  seeks  the  Ohio 
by  a  north-western  course,' and  meets  itatNewpoKt,  opposite  Cincinnati. 
It  has  a  sinuous  ooune  of  twokiundredNniles.  In  d^  summers  the  water 
ahnost  disappears  from  the  ehanoel.  W^n  the  streams  ai^  foil,  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  many  flat  boate  descend. 4t  from  adistance  of 
Mventyor  eighty  miles  from  ito  mouii.  It  waters  a  rich  and  well  settled 
country.  ... 

Kentucky  is  an  important  stream,  and  gives  name  to  the  state.  It 
rises  in  the  south-east  partrof  it,  interlocking  with  tiiehead  waters  of 
licking  and  Cumberhmd  Bya  north-west  course  -  it  folds  the  Ohio  at 
PoortWilliam,  seventy-seven  toilesabove  Louisville.  It  is  (me  hundred 
and  My  yards  wide  at  ito  mouthj  and  navigable  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ttiles«  Ithas  a  rapid  cmr^it  and  high  banks.  Great  part  of  ito  length 
it  iows  in  a  deep  chasm,  eat  from  pierpeadieuhur  bonks  of  lime  stone* 
Diothing  can  be  more  smguhrtfoan  Uie  sensatioai  arising  from  floatmg 
down  ^s  stream  and  looktng  up  tlub  high  parapetat  the  sun  and  the  sky 
from  this  dvh  chasm.  Elkhom,  a  beaatifol  stream  that  enters  Kentucky 
river  ten  miles  below  Frankfcnrt,  has  two  finrks.  The  ifoet  heads  near 
IjnungtOB,  and  the  aeoond  near  Georgeiowtt.  Tliese  bninches  water 
Seott  and  J^ette  ooiintws,  and  are  well  calculated  for  driving  mills  of 
idl  kinds*  J  IMckli  nvw  as  a  branoh  of  Kentucky.    It  has  a  course  of 
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fiftjr  mBw, and  is  £%  yards  wide  at  ita  npiitfcu  It8eiinr6at»  liko  thai 
af  ks  parent ttreain^  is n4>ki;  and  ilBCourse  confined  by preoipices of 
lime  sloiiey  down  which  the  astooiflhed  spectator  looks  ofien  three  hundred 
feet  before  Ae  eyex^itcfaes  the  dark  .stream  rolling  beloWk  Baltriver 
rises  in  Mercer  county^  firatn  three  head,  souiiees,  and 'enters  the  Obb 
-twenty  miks  below  LouisTiUe.  bia.boaiaUeonehiindiedanf!' fifty  miles, 
and  is  anehundredand  fifty  yaxds  wM»atitsmouttu..  Itpesses  thieq^ 
JeflBneon,  Qreennpy  Watdungten,  and  Mercer  counties. 

Green  river  rises  in  Lincoln  county*  It  motors  the  Ohio,  two  hundred 
miles  below  LonisviUey  fifty.||ttles  abovg  the  mouth  of  Cumberiand.  It 
is  beatable  two  hundred  miles,  and.  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  itsmouA, 
It  receives^  in  its  progress^  a  great  number  ef  tributaries,  among  which 
are  Great  Banen,  Little  Barren,  Hough  riveri  and  Panther's  creek. 
It  ia  one  <^  the  moat  important  rivers  in  the  state,  and  has  a  greatlength 
of  boataUe  water. 

Cumberland  river  rises  Ih  the  sonditeast  comer  of  this  state,  inteytock- 
ing  wiih  the  soatii  foik  of  Big  Sandy.  We  have  already  partially  de- 
scribed  thisrivev;  but,  as  it  belongs  as  mnch  to  this  state  as  to  Tennessee, 
weadd,  that  itrunaaigktyjnilaain  this  state;  thai  crosses  into Tenues* 
see;  runs  forty aoiles  in  that  8tate,and  makes  a  curve,  by  whichitreturba 
intodusstate  again.  It  once  mnre  eaters  that  state,  after  a  oourse  of 
fiSy  miles  in  this.  It  winds  two  hundred  miles  throc^'  Tenne8Be0; 
passes  by  NashviUe^  and^mce  vmb  enters  this  state.  It  unites  with  th^ 
Ohio  by  a  moathtiaee  hundred  yavdsin  width,  and  is  navigable  by  steam 
boale  of  the  fiiM  class  to  MastwiUe;  and  by  keel  boats,  in  modeiale 
stages  of  the  wi^r,  three  hundred  mi^  fiurtber*  It  is  a  broad,  deep, 
and  beantifiil  river,  iamd  uncommonly  &vx>raMe  to  navigation^  Trade 
Water  and  Redrivcr,  are  its  principal  branches  in  Kentucky.  Thecae 
is  sevcHOty,  and  the  ethev^fifty  jteods  wide,  at  its  mouth.  Tho  Tenneeaeis, 
of  which  we  have  already  given  a  desoriptioQ,  entem  the  Obb^iii  this 
8tate,andjfimainitsei^enty4lvaitiiies^  Kaskinompas  river  rises  tieat  the 
Tennessee,  and  runmng  a  western  course,  enters. the ^Mis8i(B8ippi^  haif 
way  hetwetetheanoutbof  (Xbio  aaiNew  JUhdiiiL. 

JlhiterA  'find  Minerdl  WfOtht*  The  state  is  allof.seoondajfy.lcvnMe 
taon.  Imud-  slooe»  and  imacUe,  of  the  aoMrbeaatiful  eftocies^  jabduod. 
Coal  appears  in  seme^  places,  6G^)eciaUya^  the  Ohio.  IratLove^is  in 
thagreatest  ahuadanoe^  and  is  wrau|^  to  a  oenaidenible  eatoat*  Lead, 
andcoppaias,  andalumiiwus  earths,  araleund.  There  areai  nmAber  «f 
sakspcingB in  the  state,  firom  whick.great; quantities  of toaftased. to ba 
Boade.  ButfsaUia made  B4t much eheajper,F  aadmaie  ebundantl]^,  attin^ 
Saaawha  Stories,  thattthis  state  impoirtaefai^  fipomtlMU:pte»     . 
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In  CumbertBUid  county,  m  boring  for  «ilt  water,  althe  deptfiof  oae 
hundrodand  eigfatyfeet,  a  fountain  of  peCrdium,  orwfaatis  there  called 
mineml  oil,  was  struck.  When  the  augur  was  withdrawn,  theoil  was 
thrown  up  in  a  cmtittued  streaan  more  than  twelve  feet  above  the  suiftee 
•of  the  eaKh.  Although  tiie  quantity  semewhat  abated,  after  die  dischaige 
of  the  first  few  minoles,  during  wIm^  it  was  snyiposedte  emit  seyei^- 
firegallonsa  minute,  it  still  contintted  to  flow  in  a  stream,  that  made  its 
way  totheCumb^rfauuiy  foralongdKsluiceooveiingthesai&oewifliite 
oily  pellicle.  It  is  so  penetrating  as  to  be  difficult  toconfine  it  in  any 
wooden  vessel.  It  ignites fineeljr,  and  produces  a  flsme  ashrilliant  as  gu 
li|^  for  nfhkh  it  mightbeoome  acheap  and  abundant  sufaetitnte. 

The  Olympian  springs,  47  miles  eastof  LexingtOQ,  are  in  ft  nxnantic. 
fitttation.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  springs  of  different  medicioal 
qualities,  partly  sulphureous,  and  pardy  dMdybeale,  and  are  a  place  of 
great  resort.  Big  Bone  Lick  is  20  miles  below  Cincinnati,  on  tibe  Ken- 
iudky  sideof  the  river,  and  not  fiur  firomit.  The  waters  are  impregnated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  hate  apeeuhoriy  &verableefl^  in 
dropsical  cases,and  affections  of  the  liver.  TbB  huge  otganie  reraainsof 
animalsi  called  by  the  name  mammoth,  were  ibund  in  great  nsniberB,  in 
diggmg  near  this  lick«  There  are  great  numbtoi  of  mi|ieral  springs,  of 
:diffaraBt  qualities,  in  different  parts  of  ttie  sttUe.  But  the  laedioina] 
spring,  which  is  far  the  most  frequented  of  any,is  thatnear  Hamdsbuig. 
The  water  has  a  sl^t  sweetish  and  styptic  taste,  b  contains  sniphnte  ef 
magnesia,  aodether  rahieral  impregdatians.  There  are  fine  acoommo- 
dations lor  invalids.  Thesituatkm  is  healAy  and  deli^^Hlul;  and  in  the 
summer  it  has  become  a  great  and  &sbionaMe  resort  fiir  mvalids  firemtfaiB 
andtheneiji^boringstatesk  Thewatersaresaluteiy  in  affections  of  the 
liver,  and  dysp^itic  and  chronic  complaintB;  and  this  is,  probably,  one  d 
4he&w  springs  where  the  waters  are  really  a  salutary  and  efficaent  jem- 
edy  liir  die  oases  to  which  they  are  suitsi. 

Agtitmkure  and  Prodiue$.  Keotoxkyy  from  her  firat  settlement,  fans 
fand  the  rqiutatioQ  of  bemg  among  the  most  fertile  of  (he  western  states, 
ne  astonishing  produetiveness  of  her  good  lands,  the  eoetend'of  her  cut- 
ovation,  die  multitude  of  fiat  boats  wbkh  sho  kiads  Hv  New  Orleans* 
maifck,  and  the  great  quaadties  of  proddee,  which  she  now  sends  off  ^r 
■team  boats,  justify  the  cooelusioa.  All  the  grains,  pidses,  and  iTuits,ef 
.the  temperitB  climates,  she  raises  in  the  greatest  ahaaiduiJM  Her  wheat 
4sof  tfaefiaestkind;  andtheraisnopartef  die^ western  country  wheve 
aoaite  is  radwd  with  greater  ease  and  abundance.  Osrden  vegeti^les  of 
mDldQdB  succeed*  Gsiq»es,  of  the  cultivated  kinds,  are  raised  for  table 
ficuit,inmBafyidaces;  aadt^sreaseeonsideiahlemimbersof  vineyards, 
where  wine  is  made.  Cotton  is  not  raised^  except  fixrdomesde  use.  Hemp 
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•altdbaiocottrellie  Staples  ef  thtfttate.  Botb  are  raised  la  die  greatest 
peffectkm.  In  1820,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture^  was 
one  hundred  and  tiurty-twothousaad  and  sixty  I  andofmanu&elUTeBione 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine ;  and  of  pefvons 
employed  incommerce,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven*  The 
produets  of  agriculture  and  manuftetures  have  since  increased  nearly  in 
the  FStioof  the  hicreasiag  popukAion. 

The  present  exports  are  chie%  to  New  Qrleons|  thougha  considerable 
quantity  of  produee  and  manufiictures  ascends  the  CMiio  to  Pittshui^. 
It  isnotunconmionfor  the  growers  of  the  produce  of  this  state,  on  arriving 
at  New  Orleans,  to  ship,  on  their  own  account,  to  the  Atlantic  states,  to 
Vera  Cruz,  and  the  West  Indies.  Besides  the  articles  menticmed  above, 
she  sends  offimmense  quantities  of  flour,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  pork,  beef, 
ludian  com  and  meal,  whiskey,  cider,  cider-royal,  fruit,  both  fresh  and 
dried,  and  various  kinds  of  domestic  manufactures. 

"Horses  aris  raised  in  great  numbers,  and  of  the  noblest  kinds.  Ahiuid« 
•ome  horse  is  the  higheetprideofaKentockian;  and  common  farmers  own 
from  ten  tofiffy.  Great  nunriiers  are  carried  over  the  mountains  to  the 
Atkntiestateirjandthepmcqpalsu^lyof  sadffieand  carriage  hcvsesin 
iSbe  lower  oooatry  is  drawn  from  Kentucky,  or  the  other  western  states. 
Thehoraesare  carried  down  in  flat  boats.  Great  droves  of  cattle  ai« 
also  driven'  from  this  state,  over  Ihe  mountakiB,  to  Virginia  and  Pena- 
sylvania. 

In  1838,  the  value  of  tiiie  cattle,  hcmses,  and  swine,  driven  out  of  the 
slate,  nambered  and  valued  at  one  point  of  passage,— 4ie  Cumberiand 
Foid^— was  a  milUon  of  dollank  The  returns  of  the  value  of  exports,  agri- 
cultoral  and  manufibctored,  in  1829,  vranted  a  number  of  counlies  at 
eooqyvising  the  whole  stale;  but  this  partial  return  gave  two  millions  sev^i 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

Chief  Towm,  Frankfort,  the  political  metropolis  of  the  state,  is  sit- 
■atedon  the  north  bank  of  d&e  Kentucky,  sixty  miles  above  its  entrance 
iaio  the  Ohio.  The  environs  of  tiie  beautiful  ]dain  on  which  the  town 
k  buil^  are  remarlrilble  for  their  romantic  and  splendid  scenery.  The 
river  divides  thetown  into  Frankfort  and  Soudi  Frankf<»rt,  which  are 
ooaaeeled  by  a  bridge  across  the  Kentucky,  which  here  fk>ws  between 
faanksfour  tar  five  hundred  feet  in  height  Both  divisions  contain  about 
two  ttowsand  inbnhifaaisk  The  state  house  is  entirely  of .  marUe,  with  k 
finnt  presenting  a  poiftieo  rapported  by  lonie  <y)lumns,1he  whole  having 
an  aspect  of  magnifioenee*  It  eootaans  the  dustomary  legiadative  hds, 
and  apartments  for  4ie  Court  of  Appeals,  and  tL»  Federal  Court.  The 
stair  way  \uider  the  vault  of  the  dome  has  been  much  ^dmiied.  Thepett- 
itentiary  usually  contains  over  one  hundred  oonvicts,.and  is  oneef  the  Ailr 
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establtshinents  of  the  kind  in  th^  United  States  the  in^ogne  (Km  which 
exceeds  the  expenses,  he  other  puhlic  buildings  are  three  churches,  an 
acadejnjy  and  county  court  house.  It  has  a  number  of  respoGtahl^  m^- 
ufacturing  establishments,  anKNOg  which  a^  tlunee  manufactories  of  cotton 
bagging,  a  rope  walk,  a  cotton  factory,  two  laige.wa^rehousesy  and  the  usual 
j[iumber.of  corros^nding  establiskunents, .  .It  is  .at  the  head  of  steam  boat 
navi^tion,  having  three  or  four  steam  boats  in  regular  .employ„i^hen  the 
Stage  of  water  in  the  river  ad«aits ;  and  is  u  place  of  considerable  com- 
.  mercial  enterprise.  The  public  inns  are  ona  r^iop^^hle  footuig;  ai^d  it  is 
a  place  of  much  show  an^  gaiety.  The  houses,  in  particular,  are  siiig^- 
.  larly  neat,  many  of  ihem  being  built  of  the  beautiful  mi^ble  fumifshed  by 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Sea  vessels  have  be^n.  built  here,  and  floated  to 
.  New  Orleans.  It  is  situated  212  miles  from  NashvUlej  806  frcffid  New 
Orleans ;  20  north-west  from  Lexington;  149  &om  Indi^mapolis  ;.252  from 
Vandalia;  550  from  Washington^  321  from  St.  Lomib;  and  85  from  Gin- 
cinnati.  . 

Lexingbxi,  the  ^commercJAl  capital  of  the  stale,  and  on^  of  its  most 
ABcient  towns,  received  its  nsjode  from  some  hunters,  whp  were  encaiaped 
under  the  shade  of  tho  otigiiial  forest,  where  it  is  huiit,and  who,  receiving 
.the  first  intelligence  of  Lexington  battle  in  Massachusetts,  named  the  town 
afiei;  that,  where-commenced  the  great  struggle  of  American  independ- 
.ence;  It-  was  for  a  long  tiuns  thapolitical  metropolis  o£  Ih0  state,  and  the 
most  important  town  in  the  west*  "^ 

Transylvania  University  has  iair  claims  to,  precedence  aaoo^g  western 

coUegiate  institotioQs.    Its  chief  edi&va  was  burnt  tw^  years. since,,  but  is 

now  replaced  by  a  handsome  and  more  commodious  onia*    It  has  twelve 

professors  and  tutoss,  tind  in  the  academieal,  n^0dical,.aiMitlaw  ^sses,  three 

.  hundred  and  seventynsi^  students.    The  buiidiiigs  for  the  modicitl  dopartr 

ment  are  large  and  commodious;  ai^  its  library  contains  &ur  thM>W>i¥l 

. five  hundred  vi^umes  of  standard  works  ip medicine.  .  AH  thelitanirios 

connected  with  die  University  numbet  fourteen  thousand  <yie  >  hiHifli3sd 

. v^mes.    The  law  sobopl  has>iyfenty-£ve  piupils;>  and  tho-j^^Mieal  cl«9s 

two  hundred  and  eleven,  from  all  tho.southenijBii|}^9iMf^eiii  «M^*,  -  Tbid 

jrepatadon  of  its  professocs  has  gi^oaiU  a  d^^serv^diyiiMgitt  st^ndiog.';     , « 

ThoRev.  Mr.  Peers  is  at  the  headoCa  scbool^gf^ftfrtog  grea|tM»putfttina, 
as, being  the  only  one  known  in  the  United  Stati^itbe  pupilstof  whichaiB 
(Professedly  gaided  in  their  whoJedi«HpliQe,mtlMAfiMI|i^to.theyJ^3^^^ 
*:ms^^  ^  moia}  l^ws  <^gf^b^fi^..,  .The;Fei«ll«  Aoademyy-under  the 
.^are  of  Re)ir«  Mr.  Woods^is  4ii  highkfff^te,  a«A  toifi^e  bundred|»Mpiia- 
There.  are  ^va^ious  other  sebooUwU^c)MMW'ivitiMlhate  .la  viodi^  the 
.highUjEiraTyestiiyiatiDa'Cfithisoity^  .::^  i. .      >« 
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. The odier  public  e^fidea  are  as  folios:  a  handsome  and  spacious 
ccfort  house,  a  large  Masonic  hall,  and  eleven  churches,  in  which  all  the 
denominations  of  Christianity  are  represented.      Ij^e  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  is  a  spacious  and  very  commodious  building,  containing,  on  an 
average,  ninety  deranged  patients,  under  the  guidance  and  efficient  care  of 
phy^kns,  surgeons,  and  nurses.    The  United  States  branch  Bank  has 
a  large -banking  house,  in  \fhich'  business  in  the  way  of  discount  and 
negotiation  of  bills,  is  annually  transacted  to  the  amount  of  one  millioQ 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.     The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of 
cotton  bagging,*and  vatious  kinds  of  cordage,  particularly  bale  rope.     Of 
die  former  were  manufactured  in  1830, 1,000,000  yards  j  and  of  the  latter, 
2^000,000  pocQlds.    There  are-  three  factories  for  spinning  and  weaving 
wool,  and  £ve  or  six  for  cotton ;  and  one  large  and  several  smaller  riia- 
^Mne-making  factories.    In  the  woo!en  factories  are  manufactured  hand- 
some caipets. 

The  tdwvt  buildings  in  general  are  handsome,  and  some  are  magnificefnt. 
Fe#  towns  in  the  west,  or  elsewhere,  are  mere  delightfully  situated.    Its 
environs  have  a  singular  softness  and  amenity  of  landscape*,  and  the  town 
wears  an  air  ef  neatness,  opulence,  and  repose,  indicating  leisure'  and 
0tudie^isnes8,  radier  thaii  the  bustle  of  business  and  commerce.    It  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  proverbially  rich  and  beautiful  country.    The 
fireqiienoy  of  handsome  villas  and  ornamented  rural  mansions,  impart  the 
imp^re^ston  of  vicinity  to  anopulent  metropolis.     A  beautiful  branch  of  the 
Elkhora  runs  through  the  city,  and  supplies  it  with  water.  The  main  street ' 
isa  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  eighty  feet  M'ide ;  well  paved,  and 
ibe  pmeipal  roads  leading  from  it  t6  "the  country  are  McAdamized  to 
some  distance.    In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  public  square,  surroun- 
ded by  handknne  buiKiings.     In  this  square  is  the  market  hou^c,  which  is 
.amply  supplied  with  all  the  products  of  the  state.    The  inhabitants  are 
cheevfol,  intelligent,  conversable,  and  noted  for  their  hospitality  to  stran- 
gevd.  '  Tile  professional  men  are  distinguished  for  their  attainments  in 
their  several  walks,  and  many  distinguished  and  eminent  men  have  had 
teir  origiii  Here,    Tbe  University,  with  its  professors  and  students,  and 
tbe  ntimeroas  distinguished  strangers  ^at  are  visiting  hero,  during  the 
sammer  raontfas^add  to  the  attractions  of  the  city.    Thte  people  are  ad- 
dicted to  giving  parties ;  and  the  tdtie  of  society  is  fashionable  and  pleasant. 
Strangers,  in  general,  sfre  much  pleAsed  with  a  temporary  sojourn  in  this 
dtyj  wldch  conveys  high'  ideas  of  the  refinement  and  taste  of  the  country. 
Tbere  are  now  much  larger  towns  in  the  west :  but  none  prosenting  more' 
beauty-  and  intelligence.    The  stranger,  on  finding  himself  in  the  midst 
ef  its  poliflbed  and  mteresting  society,  cannot  but  be  carried  back  by.  the 
strongs  contrast,  io  tbe  tiaie  ivfaen  the  *  patri&rcbal  hunters  of  Kentucky, 
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recliniiig  on  their  bufialo  robes  around  their  evttiiiig  fires,  camipied  by 
the  lofty  trees  and  the  stars,  gave  it  the  name  it  bean,  by  patriotic  ac- 
clamation. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  four.  It  is 
situated  twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  Frankfiort;  two  hondrad  and  fiffy* 
seven  north-east  from  Nashville;  eighty  soath  from  Cincinnati  f  and  five 
hundred  and  twenty-six  south-west  from  Washingtc»i.  - 

Louisville,  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  in  a  commercial  point  of  riew,  is  far 
the  most  important  town  in  the  state.  The  main  street  is  neariy  a  mile 
in  length,  and  is  as  noble,  as  compact,  and  has  as  much  the  ahrcf  a  maii'* 
time  town,  as  any  street  in  the  .western  country.  It  is  situated  on  an  ex* 
tensive  sloping  plain,  below  the  mouth  of  Beargrass^  about  a  quarter  of  a; 
mile  above  the  principal  declivity  of  the  falls.  The  three  principal  stieete 
run  parallel  with  the  river,  and  command  fine  views  of  the  vmages  and 
Ifae  beautiful  country  on  the  opposite  shore. 

Tlie  public  buildings  are  a  court  house,  jail,  poor  house,  and  woik 
house,  powder  magazine,  marine  hospital,  city  achod  house,  eigl^  cfanrdiee 
fi>r  the  prevalent  denominations  of  the  county,  Washington  Hall,  Colum- 
bian Inn,  and  other  respectable  hotels.  City  Hall,  Unteed  States  Biaadi 
Bank,  house  of  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  iron  fixudery^ 
JeffisrsoQ  Cotton  Factory,  five  steam  mills.  Union  Hall,  and  theatre. 

The  marine  hospital  is  a  conspicuous  and  show}'  building.  The  firee 
public  school  house  is  a  noble  edifice,  taking  into  view  its  object.  Dt  Ynm 
commenced  in  1829,  as  a  kind  of  model  school  for  a  general  system  of 
free  schools;  and  was  built  at  an  expense  of  seven  thousand  Ate  hun^ 
dred  dollars.  It  is  intended  to  acconnnodate  seven  or  eight  hundred 
pupils. 

The  position  of  this  city  is  36^  18'  N.  and  5^42^  W.hom  Washington. 
It  contained  in  1800,  six  hundred  inhabitants;  1810,  ime  thousand  thiee 
hundred  and  fifty;  1820,  four  thousand  and  twelve;  1880,  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six,  having  more  than  doubled  its  populetioB 
within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  greatest  fhll  in  the  Gbio  is  just  below  thiscity.  In  kogh  stageaef 
water,  the  rocks  and  shalk>ws  are  all  covered,  and  boats  pass  without  per- 
ceiving them.  But  this  stage  of  water  does  net  occur,  on  an  averagey 
more  than  two  months  in  a  year,  rendering  it  neoeesaiy  at  all  other  times, 
that  boats  firom  the  low^  country  should  stop  here.  The  fidls  equaUy 
arrested  boats fixMn above.  Consequently  fireig^ts  intended  ftr  thecoun* 
try  above  were  required,  ata  great  expense  of  time,  delay,  and  fiietonige, 
to  be  unloaded,  tcansported  by  knd  round  the  falls,  and  reloided  in  boats 
above.  Laige  steam  boats  from  New  (Means,  though  beloogiikg  to  the 
upper  country,  wexe  obliged  to  liehy  throi^  the  sumnwatfoctlaBd* 
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To  remedy  these  inconveniences,  die  Lonisrille  and  Portland  canal 
round  the  &Us  has  been  completed.  It^nreicomes  tho  ascent  of  twenty  • 
two  feet  by  five  locks.  The  first  steam  boat  that  passed  through  the  canal, 
was  the  Uncas,  Dec.  21, 1829. 

It  is  two  miles  in  length)  and  the  excavatM»  forty  feetindepth.  Apart 
ofthis  depthis  cutfirom  solid  lime  stone.  It  is  on  a  scale  to  admit  steam 
boats  and  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  From  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  the  great  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  stage  of  the  water, 
amounting  to  nearly  sixty  feet,  it  is  necessarily  a  work  of  great  magni* 
tude,  having  cost  more  than  any  other  similar  extent  of  canal  work  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  various  opinions  in  reference  to  the  bearing 
of  this  work  upon  the  future  prosperity  of  Louisville.  Great  part  of  the 
impwtant  and  lucrative  business  o£  factorage  will  be  superseded;  and  as 
boats  can  ascend  from  Louisville  to  Cincinnati,  with  at  least  as  great  ^ 
draft  of  water  as  is  allowed  by  the  depth  of  the  water  firom  Louisville  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  most  of  the  boats  from  the  Mississippi,  titfitused  to 
be  arrested  attbefidls,  will  pass  on  to  the  country  above,  ifototherbear- 
ings  of  utility  to  this  place,  not  yet  contemplated,  will  probably  grow  out 
of  the  ii^czeased  activity,  given  by  the  canal  to  business  and  commerce. 
No  foiom  is  better  established  than  that  every  part  of  the  country,  so 
connected  as  the  whole  coast  of  Ohio,  flourishes  and  increases  with  the 
growth  of  every  odier  part.  If  the  country  above  and  below,  be  flouriab- 
iBg,  so  also  will  be  I^uisviUe.  Besides,  this  important  town  has  intrinsic 
resources,  which  will  not  fiul  to  make  it  a  great  place.  More  steam  boats 
are  up  in  New  Orleans  for  it  than  any  oth«r ;  and  except  during  the  sea- 
flOQ  of  ice,  or  of  extremely  low  water,  there  seldom  elapses  a  week  with* 
out  an  arrival  from  New  Orleans.  The  gun  of  die  arriving  or  departii^ 
steam  boats  is  heard  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  the  ni^t;  and  no 
person  has  an  adequate  idea  of  the  business  and  bustle  of  Louisville,  until 
he  has  arrived  at  the  town.  The  country '<^  which  this  town  is  the 
ooonty  seat,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  aud  best  settled  in  the  state.  The 
town  was  formerly  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  endemic  sickness,  in 
the  summer  and  autumn,  owing  to  stagnant  waters  in  its  vicinity.  The 
ponds  and  marshes  have  been  in  a  great  measure  drained;  and  the  health 
of  thetown  has  improved  in  consequence.  It  has  been  for  some  years 
nearly  as  healthy  as  any  other  town  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Ohio. 

It  is  fifty-two  miles  north  of  Frankfint;  one  hundred  and  fifty  south- 
west by  water,  and  (me  hundred  and  fcnrty  by  file  mail  route  from  Gincin* 
nati;  fifiy-one  west  from  Lexington;  and  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  west 
fivim  Washington. 

Mays ville,  the  next  town  in  Kentucky  in  point  rf  commercial  import- 
aaoe  to  Louisville,  is  situated  justbebw  the  mouth  of  Lime  Stone  creek, 
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two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  by  land,  and  five  hundred  by  water, 
below  Pittsburgh.  It  has  a  fine  harbor  for  boats,  and  is  situated  on  a 
narrow  bottom  on  the  verge  of  a  chain  of  high  hiils.  There  are  duree  . 
streets  running  parallel  with  the  river;  and  four  streets  crossing  them  at 
right  angles.  The  houses  are  about  five  hundred  in  number;  and  the 
ii^abitants  about  four  thousand.  This  place  has  the  usual  number  of 
stores  and  manufactorieB.  Glass  and  some  other  articles  are  manufiictu- 
red  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  has  a  market  house,  Qourt  house,  three 
houses  for  public  worship,  and  some  other  public  buildings.  What  hem 
given  particular  importance  to  Maysviile,  is  its  b^ingthe  principal  place 
of  importatioo  for  the  north-east  part  of  the  state.  The  greater  part<€ 
the  goods  for  Kentucky  from  niiladelphia  and  the  eastern  cities,are  landed 
here^end  distributed  hence  over  the  slate.  It  is  a  thriving,  active  town, 
and  a  number  of  steam  boats  have  been  built  here. 

Washington,  three  miles  south  of  this  place,  is  a  considerable  village, 
in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  and  well  pec^led  country.  It  has  three  parallel 
streets,  two  housqs  for  public  worship,  a  court  house,  jail,  two  seminarieB 
of  learning,  a  post  and  printing  office,  the  customary  sftorea  and  medianic 
shops,  and  a  branch  of  the  Kentucky  bank. 

Paris,  the  chief  town  of  Bourbon  county,  is  situated  on  a  fine  hill,  oa. 
Stonor  fork  of  Licking  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Houston  creek.  There  are 
a  number  of  important  manu&ctures  here.  Some  €(  the  houses  have  the 
appearanee  of  magnificence.  It  is  central  to  a  delightful  and  populous 
country,  and  is  entirely  an  interior  town,  twenty  miles  cast  of  Lexington, 
sixty  miles  south-east  of  Newport,  o[^poeite  Cincinnati;  and  in  north  lati- 
tude 38^  18'.  The  scenery  of  no  place  in  the  western  country  surpasses 
that  on  the  road  between  this  place  and  Lexington. 

Georgetown,  the  county  town  of  Scott  county,  is  surrounded  by  that 
fine  and  rich  country  in  the  centre  of  this  state,  of  which  travellers  have 
spoken  in  terms  of  so  much  praise.  Ro3ral  spring,  a  branch  of  Elkhora, 
runs  through  the  town.  It  has  a  number  of  considevable  ma^ufitcturing 
establishments,  genteel  houses,  and  scnne  public  buildings,  among  them  a 
church,  printing  office,  post  office,  and  rope  walk.  It  is  fourteen  ntiies 
north  of  Lexington,  on  the  road  to  Cincinnati.  . 

Harrodsburg  is  a  pretty  village  on  both  sides  of  Salt  river,  which  turns 
a  number  of  mills.  It  contains  ninety  houses,  with  the  cueftomary  starts, 
a  church  and  post  office.  Danville,  thirty-three  miles  80«Uh-west  from 
Lexington,  is  an  important  village,  containing  between  two  and  three 
hundred  houses,  and  all  the  usual  appendages  of  a  town  of  ^t  size. 
Stamford,  10  miles  south-east  from  Danville,  contains  one  hundred  and 
twenty  houses.  Somerset,  twelve  miles  south-oast  of  Stemfind,  contains 
nearly  one  hundred  houses.    Monticello,  between  Cumberiand  river  and 
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the  8lftte  of  Tennessee,  skoated  on  a  ridge  ci  hills,  omtalns  sometUng 
more  than  sixty  houses,  and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  noted  nitre  caves. 
Lead  ore  has  been  found  in  its  vicmity. 

Yeraailles,  the  chief  town  of  Woodford  county,  contains  over  one  hundred 
houses,  and  is  situated  on  a  creek  which  discharges  into  the  Kentudcy 
river.  It  is  thirteen  miles  south-west  from  Lexington,  and  surrounded 
by  the  same  beautiful  country  which  is  adjacent  to  that  place.  8helby-> 
ville,  on  Brasheare^s  creek,  twelve  miles  above  its  junction  with  Salt 
river,'  is  a  considerable  village.  Augusta,  twenty-four  mOes  below  IMbys* 
ville,  on  the  (Mo^  has  eighty  houses,  and  nine  hundred  inhabitants.  Aur. 
gusta  Coliege  is  a  seminary  (Arising  importance,  under  the  care  of  tfaa 
Methodist  church.  The  cdlege  buildings  dmsist  of  one  spacious  edifice, 
ei^^ity  feet  by  fiirty,and  two  boarding  houses.  It  hasan average  €i  137 
students.  The  village  is  pleasant  and  uncommonly  healthy.  The  prdsi* 
dent  has  deserved  reputation,  and  this  institution  prcxmses  great  utility  tot 
the  community. 

Newport,  opposite  to  Cincinnati,  is  the  county  town  for  Campbell 
county,  and  is'situated  at  the  mouth  of  Licking.  It  has  a  charaiing  pix»- 
pect  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  from  that  town, 
seems  a  pleasure  ground  dotted  with  houses.  Few  places  can  show  more 
pleasing  scenery.  It  has  a  spacious  arsenal,  containing  arms,  and  niu- 
nilioBs  of  war  for  the  United  States,  and  some  odier  public  buildings,  jail, 
maricet  house,  post  office,  school  house,  and  an  academy.  Bagging,  coid- 
age,  and  tobacco  are  manufactured  here. 

Covington,  situated  below  Newport,  and  on  th^  opposite  aide  of  lick- 
ing, is  laid  out  with  great  regularity.  The  streets  are  intended  to  be 
continuations  of  those  of  Cincinnati.  Liberal  donations  are  made  for 
the  erection  of  public  buildings.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  i^ 
panovamic  view  of  these  towns,  from  the  hills  north  of  Cincinnati.  The 
Ohio,  in  the  distance,  seems  but  a  rivulet,  and  these  towns  ore  so  connec- 
ted bythe  eye,  as  toseem  tomake  apartof  CincinnatL  These  places 
of  course  are  connected  with  Cincinnati  in  business;  and  only  want  a 
bridge  across  the  Ohio,  or  a  tunnel  under  it,  actually  to  make  a  part  of 
CincinnatL  In  this  place  are  respectable  manu&cturing  establishments, 
particularly  of  cotton. 

Cynthiana,  the  county  town  for  Harrison  county,  stands  on  the  north- 
east bank  of  the  south  fork  of  Licking,  twenty-six  ^iies  north-east  from 
Lexington,  and  tfurty-four  in  the  same  direction  from  Frankfort.  It  conr 
tains  more  than  one  hundred. houses;  and  a  number  of  respectable  pubUc 
boiklings.  It  is  on  a  wide  and  fertile  bottom,  in  the  midst  of  i^richand 
populous  settlement.  There  are  a  great  number  of  water  mills  near  the 
town. 
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Port  William,  the  county  town  of  QaUatin  county,  stands  on  the  right 
shore  of  the  Kentucky,  a  little  above  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio.  It  con- 
tains sixty  or  seventy  houses.  But  although  its  position  is  fine,  at  the 
outlet  of  this  noble  river,  and  adjacent  to  a  charming  country,  it  has  not 
flourished  acc<»ding  to  the  expectations  of  its  inhabitants.  This  may  be 
owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  deltaon  which  it  is  situated  has  been 
sometimes  inundated. 

RussellviHe,  the  county  town  of  Logan  county,  is  an  interior  town, 
intennediate  between  Green  and  Cumberiand  rivers;  and  thirty-five 
miles  distant  fi!x>m  each.  It  contains  a  seminary,  denominated  a  college ; 
and  a  number  of  respectable  public  buildings,  together  with  one  hundred 
and  sixty  private  houses.  It  is  <Mie  hundred  and  eighty  miles  south-west 
from  Frankfort,  and  thirty-five  south  of  Louisville,  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
thtf  extensive  prairies  and  barrens  that  appear  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Salt  licks  abound  near  the  town.  Many  of  the  adjacent  prairies  are  of 
great  beauty. 

There  «re  forty  or  fifty  more  consideiaUe  villages  in  this  state,  all 
indicated  in  the  tabular  view  of  the  county  towns  of  this  shite.  It  would 
be  but  tiresome  repetition  to  describe  them  with  any  degree  of  particular- 
ity.  The  names  of  the  principal  ones  follow,  together  with  the  rivers  on 
which  they  are  situated.  Catletsbuig,  at  the  outlet  of  Big  Sandy.  Clarks- 
burg, on  the  Ohio,  forty-eight  miles  below  Catletsbuig.  Yellow  Banks, 
Henderson,  Morganfield,  and  Smithland,  are  on  the  Ohio,  below  Louis- 
ville. The  last  named  town  is  at  the  mouth  <^  Cumberiand  river.  Co- 
lumbia is  on  the  south  Imnk  of  the  Mississippi,  eleven  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Prestonburg  is  on  the  west  branch  of  Big  Sandy, 
near  the  Cumberland  mountains.  The  following  towns  are  on  Lickiog: 
Olympian  Springs,  Mount  Sterling,  Millerdbuig,  Marysville,  and  Fal- 
mouth. On  the  Kentucky  and  its  waters,  besides  those  already  ^lumera- 
ted,  are  Mount  Vernon,  Stamf<»d,  Lancaster,  Bichmond,  Winchester, 
NicholasvtUe,  Karrodsburg,  and  Laurensburg.  On  Salt  river  and  its 
waters,  are  Springfield,  Bealsburg,  ShelbyvtUe,  Middletown,  and  Shep- 
herdsville.  Baidstown  is  an  important  vOlage,  with  a  beautifiil  view  of 
adjacent  hills  and  mountains.  On  Green  river  and  its  waters,  are.  Casey- 
ville,  Columbia,  Greensburg,  Summerville,  Monroe,  Glasgow,  Scottsville, 
Bowling  Green,  Morgantown,  Litchfield,  Hardensburg,  Hartford,  Green- 
ville, and  MadisouvJHe.  On  Cumberiand  river,  Barfooursville,  BurkvOle, 
Hopkinsville,  Princeton,  and  Centreville.  Some  of  these  villages  have 
churches.  Some  of  them  are  county  towns;  and  in  a  country  where 
the  whole  scene  is  shifting  under  the  eye  of  the  beholder;  some  of  tfiem, 
no  doubt,  are  more  important  than  some  of  tfioee  which  we  have  pevtictt- 
Jarly  noticed  in  description.     Other  villagesinay  have  become  impor* 


tent,  that  have  not  yet  been  described;  and  there  are  villages  deemed 
ofcoosequence^  at  least  in  uieir  immediate  vicinity,  which. are  not  here 
named. 

Educatum,  Beside  the  collegiate  institutions  already  mentioned,  there 
is  Georgetown  College,  a  Baptist  seminary,  recently  commenced  at 
Georgetown,  and  Cumberland  College  at  Princetown.  This  is  an  insti- 
tution  for  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians;  the  students,  on  an  average, 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty.  It  is  respectable  for  its  libraiy  and  en- 
dowments, and  adopts  the  manual  labor  system.  Centre  College  at  Dan* 
ville,  is  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Its  buildings  and 
endowments,  are  already  ample,  and  are  increasing.  It  promises  to  In- 
come an  impcnrtant  institution. 

In  the  pleasant  village  of  Bardstown,  is  a  highly  respectable  Catholic 
Seminary,  being  the  most  important  one  which  that  church  possesses  ia 
the  western  country.  One  object  of  this  institution  is  to  have  theological 
students  for  the  Catholic  ministry.  In  the  college  and  theological  schod 
are  two  hundred  ard  thirty  students.  A  number  of  personscf  both  sexes, 
and  the  dififerent  religious  orders  of  that  church,  reside  here,  and  are  devo- 
ted to  teaching  and  acts  of  charity. 

There  are  other  seminaries,  the  names  and  positions  of  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain.  But  we  give  instead  a  most  important  document, 
touching  the  state  of  general  education  in  Kentucky.  We  regret  that  it 
is  the  only  one  furnished  by  the  census  of  1830,  of  sufficient  accuracy  and 
universality  to  qualify  it  for  admission  to  this  work.  It  may  stand  in  scxne 
degree,  as  a  sample  of  the  condition  of  general  education  in  the  statei 
where  free  schools  are  not  yet  adopted  Th^  system  has  one  obvious 
advantage  over  that  of  New  England.  Tfie  teachers,  for  the  most  pait, 
are  trained  to  their  profession,  and  consider  it  not  an  incidental  but  aper* 
petual  pursuit.  They  acquire  an  experience,  talent  of  government,  and 
power  of  self  possession,  which  cannot  be  expected  from  those  who  adopt 
the  profession  only  as  an  expedient,  and  for  a  season.  It  differs  in  ano- 
ther respect  from  that  of  New  England.  There  the  greater  number  of 
pupils  attend  school  in  winter;  and  here. in  the  summer. 
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Name  of  County, 


Adair, 

Allen, 

Anderson, 

Barren, 

Bath, 

Boone, 

Bourbon, 

Bracken, 

Brackenridge, 

Bullitt, 

Butler, 

Callaway, 

Campbell, 

Casey, 

Caldwell, 

Christian, 

Clark, 

Clay, 
Cumberland, 

.  Daviess, 
GdmonsaD, 
EstiU, 
Payette,* 
Fleming, 
Floyd, 
Fnuiklin, 
Galbtiny 
Garrard, 
Grant, 
Graves, 
Grayson, 
Greene, 
Greenup, 
Hancock, 
Hardin, 
Harland, 
Harrison, 
Hart, 

Henderson, 
Henry, 
Hickman, 
Hopkins, 
Jefferson, 
Jessamine, 
Knox, 
Laurel, 
Lawrence, 
Lewis, 

•Out  or 


Number 
of 

Schools. 


13 
12 
0 
24 
15 
19 
'  48 
12 
16 

7 

11 

17 

6 

16 

20 

21 

3 

9 

9 

2 

♦39 

28 

6 

16 

14 

20 

9 

4 

8 

14 

9 

3 

23 

3 

24 

6 

12 

53 

5 

13 

18 
4 
2 
9 
9 


Gfaildren 

at 
School. 


No.  in  CO. 
between 
5  and  15. 


Number 
not  at 

School. 


Ayera^ 
sise  of 
Schools. 


Population  of 

each 

Coiintj. 


292 

1820 

1528 

22 

286 

1642 

1356 

24 

302 

946 

644 

33 

644 

3222 

2578 

27 

453 

2002 

1549 

30 

599 

1955 

1356 

31 

1246 

3019 

1773 

26 

325 

1587 

1262 

27 

400 

1715 

1315 

25 

158 

768 

610 

22 

245 

1382 

1137 

22 

453 

2616 

2165 

21 

126 

1154 

1023 

21 

453 

1833 

1380 

28 

624 

2334 

1710 

31 

810 

2423 

l6l3 

40 

51 

959 

908 

17 

241 

2005 

1764 

27 

229 

1069 

840 

25 

62 

727 

665 

31 

1122 

2925 

1803 

29 

870 

3870 

3000 

31 

151 

1307 

1156 

25 

485 

1629 

1144 

30 

394 

1618 

1224 

28 

459 

2301 

1842 

23 

•  296 

816 

520 

33 

102 

645 

543 

25' 

252 

1080 

828 

31 

329 

2358 

2529 

23 

270 

1541 

1271 

30 

86 

327 

241 

29 

693 

3234 

2541 

30 

64 

841 

777 

21 

835 

3000 

2165 

34 

155 

1372 

1217 

26 

243 

1153 

910 

20 

606 

2521 

1915 

26 

127 

1269 

1142 

25 

260 

1587 

1327 

20 

520 

1789 

1269 

29 

113 

1104 

991 

28 

41 

582 

541 

20 

179 

1124 

945 

19 

242 

1365 

1123 

«7 
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JCaae  of  Gounty. 

Number 

Ciuidren  Ko*  m  co. 

Number  1  Average  j  Population 

of 

at 

between 

not  at 

size  of 

1    of  each 

Schools. 

School. 

5  and  15. 

School. 

Bchools*!     Countj. 

liincoln, 

24 

637 

2028 

1491      22  1 

Livingston, 

• 

Ix^gan, 

16 

390 

2331 

1941 

23 

Mason, 

89 

1180 

3050 

1900 

30 

Madison, 

83 

1054 

3446 

2392 

32 

Mercer, 

' 

Mead, 

8 

226 

896 

640 

32 

McCracken, 

39 

1043 

3441 

2398 

28 

Monroe, 

7 

252 

1483 

1231 

36 

Montgomery, 

15 

551 

2146 

1595 

36 

Morgan, 

00 

000 

893 

893 

Muhlenburgh, 

12 

258 

1248 

990 

21 

Nelson, 

23 

807 

2873 

2066 

35 

Nicholas, 

16 

612 

2180 

1568 

38 

Ohio, 

7 

168 

1121 

953 

24 

Oldham, 

17 

446 

1984 

1538 

26 

Owen, 

12 

299 

1468 

1169 

25 

Pendleton, 

8 

318 

1026 

708 

39 

« 

Perry, 

3 

52 

992 

940 

17 

Pike, 

3 

53 

785 

732 

17 

Pulaski, 

23 

589 

2438 

1879 

25 

Rock  Castle, 

7 

145 

784 

639 

21 

Russell, 

1 

28 

926 

898 

28 

Scott, 

18 

690 

2525 

1835 

38 

Shelby, 

43 

1125 

3704 

2579 

26 

Simpson, 

12 

393 

1418 

1025 

33 

Spencer, 

12 

282 

1544 

1262 

23 

Todd, 

16 

363 

1471 

1108 

22 

Trigg, 

13 

318 

1294 

976 

24 

Union, 

8 

252 

923 

691 

31 

Warren, 

13 

405 

2291 

1886 

31 

Washington, 

34 

907 

4119 

3212 

26 

Wayne, 

9 

307 

2350 

2043 

34 

Whitely, 

7 

195 

1066 

891 

28 

, 

Woodford, 

23 

666 

1812 

1446 

29 

• 

Total, 

1131 

31834  139142|107328| 

Name  of  County. 

Am^'t.now 

paid  for 

education. 

Average 

price  of 

tuition. 

Cost  of  edu- 
cating all  at 
this  rate. 

Average 
income  of 
Teachers. 

Pay  of  teachers, 

'  suppo6ing40pu. 

pUs  to  a  school. 

Adair, 
Allen, 

$2259 
2178 

$7  75 
7  50 

$14105 
10170 

$173 
181 

$310 
300 

Anderson, 

2480 

8  20 

7757 

275 

328 

iBarren, 

5608 

8  40 

27064 

275 

336 

Bath, 

3281 

7  25 

14514 

219 

290 

Boone, 

5136 

8  57 

16754 

270 

342 

Bourbon, 

12134 

9  73 

29377 

253 

389 

Bracken, 

2360 

7  25 

11505 

197 

290 

Brackenridgo, 

3452 

8  63 

14800 

216 

345 

866 
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Name  of  Ck>unty. 


Am'toow 

paid  for 

education. 


Average 
price  of 
tuition. 


Cost  of  eduoA' 
ting  all  at 
this  rate. 


Average 

income  of 

teachers. 


Bullitt, 

Butler, 

Calloway, 

Campbell, 

Casey, 

Caldwell, 

Christian, 

Clarke, 

Clay, 

Cumberland, 

Daviess, 

£dmondson, 

£8till, 

Fayette, 

Fleming, 

Floyd, 

Franklin, 

Gallatin, 

<jfarrajrd, 

CfraBt, 

draves, 

<jrayson, 

<jreene, 

Greenup, 

Hancock, 

HardiUf 

Harlan, 

Harrison, 

Hart, 

Henderson, 

Henry, 

Hickman, 

Hopkins, 

Jefiersoil, 

Jessamine, 

Knox, 

Laurel, 

Lawrence, 

Lewis, 

Lincoln, 

Livingston, 

Logan, 

Mfiison, 

Madison, 

McCracken, 

Mead, 

Mercer, 

Monroe, 


1289 
2084 
3188 

872 
4276 
6093 
6383 

540 
2044 
2140 

744 

11467 
6192 
1208 
4632 
3167 
3945 
2105 
1020 
2140 
3314 
2418 

814 
6872 

642 
7373 
1381 
2896 
4557 
1112 
2240 

4416 
1038 
328 
1346 
1686 
4896 

5046 

11089 

'8197 

1984 
9737 
1976 


8  15 

8  51 
7  03 

6  92 

9  46 
9  76 

7  88 
10  59 

8  48 

9  34 
12  00 

10  22 

7  12 

8  00 

9  56 
8  03 
8  59 

7  11 
10  00 

8  49 
10  07 

8  95 

9  46 
9  19 

10  03 
.  8  82 

8  90 

11  09 
•7  51 

8  75 
8  62 

8  49 

9  18 

8  00 
7  52 

6  97 

9  11 

.12  91 
9  57 

7  77 

7  75 
9  33 

7  841 


6259 
11760 
18390 

7985 
17330 
22779 
19093 
10155 
17002 

9984 

8724 

29Q93 

27554 

10456 

15573 

12992 

19765 

&801 

6450 

9169 

28780 

13791 

3093 

29720 

8435 

26460 

12210 

12786 

18932 

11103 

13679 

15188 

10134 

4656 

8452 

9515 

18475 

30093 
29475 
26775 

6944 
32104 
11626 


Pay  of  teachoB, 
supposing  40  pu- 
pils to  a  school. 


184 
190 
187 
145 
267 
304 
304 
120 
227 
238 
372 

300 
221 
201 
289 
226 
197 
234 
255 
267 
237 
268 
271 
277 
214 
307 
230 
241 
198 
222 
172 

452 
259 
164 
149 

187 
203 

31^ 

284 
248 

248 
250 
282/ 


326 
340 
281 
276 
378 
390 
315 
423 
339 
373 
480 

40B 
284 
320 
382 
321 
353 
284 
400 
339 
402 
352 
378 
367 
401 
352 
356 
443 
300 
350 
344 

339 
367 
320 
300 
278 
364 

516 
382 
310 

310 
373 
313 
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aer 


Nftme  of  County. 


AmH  nam 

paid  ibr 

educatioD. 


ATerage 

price  of 

tuitkm. 


Coftofedih- 
tingall  at 
Uiisrate. 


AvezagajPay  of  tMchtn,  nip- 
income  of  poaiiig  Ibrtj  pupils  to 
teachers.  a  school. 


Montgomery, 

Morgan ) 

Muhlenburgh, 

NelcKMi, 

Nicholas, 

Ohio, 

Oldham, 

Owen, 

Pendleton, 

Peny, 

Pike, 

Pulaski, 

Bock  Castle, 

Russell, 

Scott, 

Shelby, 

Simpson, 

Spencer, 

Todd, 

Trigg, 

Union, 

Waneny 

Washingtooy 

Wayne, 

Whitely, 

Woodford, 


$4251 

1000 

83201 

4435 

1485 

3689 

2108 

2379 

498 

464 

4038 

1200 

224 

7288 

8852 

3613 
2176 
3724 

3053 
2470 
3112 
8551 
2650 
1433 
73781 


$7  71 

$16545 

$283  1 

7  36 

9185 

156 

10  31 

29610 

362 

7  26 

15826 

277 

8  84 

9909 

212 

8  27 

16407 

217 

705 

10348 

175 

7  48 

7674 

297 

9  58 

9503 

162 

8  75 

6868 

155 

6  74 

16432 

175 

8  28 

6491 

177 

8  00 

7408 

224 

10  56 

26664 

404 

7  86 

29113 

206 

9  19 

13031 

301 

7  71 

11904 

181 

10  25 

15077 

233 

9  81 

12694 

228 

9  80 

9045 

308 

7  68 

17594 

239 

942 

38800 

251 

8  63 

20380 

294 

7  35 

7882 

204 

11  08 

20036 

321 

$308 

294 
412 
290 
8^ 
330 
282 
299 
383 
350 
269 
331 
320 
422 
314 
367 
308 
410 
892 
392 
807 
376 
845 
294 
448 


Total, 


278592 


1200052 


Cwriosiiies^  4^.  Among  the  antiquities  of  this  state  are  great  num- 
bers of  those  Indiimmoonda,  that, are  found  over  all  the  western  coon- 
try.  When  this  country  was  first  discovered,  great  numbers  c£  human 
bodies,  in  a  state  of  entire  preservation,  were  found  in  a  cave  near  Lex- 
ington. The  pioneers  of  the  settlements  in  this  country  did  not  attach 
much  consequence  to  skeletcms,  and  none  of  them  remain.  Hie  bodies 
that  were  found  in  the  Saltpetre  cave,  have  been  examined  by  thousands. 
They  were  considerably  smaller  than  the  men  of  our  times.  The  teeth 
and  nails  did  not  seem  to  intimate  the  shrinking  of  the  flesh  from  them, 
in  ihe  desiccating  process,  by  which  they  had  been  preserved.  The 
teeth  were  separated  by  considerable  intervals,  and  were  long,  white,  and 
sfaaip. 

In  an  ancient  mound  on  Caney  Fork  of  Cumberland  river,  four  feel 
below  the  sur&ce,  a  vessel  was  found,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea,  without  an  engraving.  It  consisted  of  three 
heads,  joined  together  at  the  back  part  of  them  near  the  t(^,bya  stem 
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or  handle,  which  rises  above  the  heads  abotit  three  inches.^  The  stem  is 
hollow,  six  inches  in  circumference  at  the  top,  increasing  in  size  as 
it  descends.  These  heads  are  all  of  the  same  dimensions,  being  about 
four  inches  from  tlie  apex  to  the  chin.  The  face  at  the  eyes  is  three 
inches  broad,  decreasing  in  breadth  all  the  way  to  the  chin.  Most  perscms 
have  supposed  that  they  are  fac  similes  of  the  Tartar  countenance. 
They  do  not  so  strike  us.  Neither  does  their  model  appear  to  have  been 
any  thing  like  the  present  Indian  countenance.  The  faces  are  remark- 
able for  their  fullness,  and  evince  no  inouksiderable  skill  in  the  moulder. 
It  is  rf  the  common  earthen  &bric  of  the  pottery  generally  found  abobt 
the  mounds. 

In  another  mound,  within  twenty  miles  of  Lexington,  were  found  nine 
very  large  and  beautiful  marine  shells  of  the  murex  class,  and  perfectly 
similar,  in  their  general  contour,  to  those  called  conch  shelb.  They  have 
all  the  freshness  of  those  found  on  the  shores  of  the  sea.  This  state, 
like  Tennessee,  abounds  in  lime  stone  caves,  of  an  extent  and  grandeur 
to  which  the  famous  cave  at  Antiparos  will  hold  no  comparison. 

There  are  numberless  caves,  sinks,  and  precipices,  that  in  any  other 
country  would  be  regarded  as  curiosities.  They  are  sources  of  wealth 
in  many  instances  to  their  proprietors.  No  earth,  in  any  country,  has 
been  found  more  strongly  impregnate  with  nitre.  It  is  affirmed  that 
fifly  pounds  of  crude  nitre  have  been  extracted  from  an  hundred  pounds 
of  the  earlb.  During  the  late  war,  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year 
were  manofiictured  from  this  earth  in  this  state ;  and  probably  as  great 
an  amount  of  gunpowder.  We  have  already  mentioned,  as  striking  cu- 
riosities, the  prodigious  depths  in  which  many  of  the  rivers  in  this  state 
nm,  which  are  worn  through  strata  of  solid  lime  stone.  The  caves,  the 
sinkholes,  tiie  gulfs,  and  the  deeply  excavated  beds  of  the  rivers,  afibrd 
a  continual  source  of  curiosity  and  astonishment  to  travellers,  who  are 
not  thoroughly  used  to  this  country. 

Character,  Manners,  Sfc.  The  people  of  this  state  have  a  character 
as  strongly  marked  by  nationality,  as  those  of  any  state  of  (he  union.  It 
is  a  character  extremely  difficult  to  describe,  although  all  the  shades  of 
it  are  strongly  marked  to  the  eye  of  a  person  who  has  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  them.  They  are  not  only  unique  in  their  maimers,  but  in 
their  origin.  They  are  scions  from  a  noble  stock — the  descendants  from 
affluent  and  respectable  planters  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
Tliey  are  in  that  condition  in  life,  which  is  periiaps  best  calculated  to 
develope  higfa-mindedness  and  self  respect.  They  have  a  distinct  and 
striking  moral  physiognomy,  an  enthusiasm,  a  vivacity  and  ardor  of  cha- 
HM^ter,  courage,  frankness,  and  generosity,  that  have  been  developed 
with  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  ha^e  been  placed. 
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They  haTe  a  delightful  franknefls  of  hospitality,  which  raiders  a  Mjoiini 
among  them  exceedingly  pleasant  to  a  stranger.  Their  languagei  the 
very  ^miwing  dialect  of  the  commoo  people,  their  opinions  and  modes 
of  thinking,  from  various  circumstances,  have  been  very  extensively 
communicated,  and  impressed  up<m  the  general  charactepof  the  people 
of  the  west  Their  bravery  has  been  evinced  in  field  and  forest  from 
Louisiana  to  Canada.  Their  enthusiasm  of  character  is  very  observa* 
ble,  in  the  ardor  with  which  all  classes  of  peq>le  express  themselves  ia 
reference  to  their  favorite  views  and  opinions.  All  their  feelings  tend 
to  extremes.  It  is  not  altogether  in  burlesque,  that  they  are  described 
as  boastful,  and  accustomed  to  assume  to  themselves  the  best  horse,  dqg, 
gun,  wife,  statesmen,  and  country.  Their  fearless  ardor,  and  franlmessi 
and  self  conj6dence,  become  to  their  young  men,  in  other  parts  of  the 
west,  in  competition  for  place  and  precedence,  as  a  good  star.  When  a 
Eentuckian  presents  himself  in  another  state,  as  a  candidate  for  aa  of* 
fice,  in  competition  with  a  candidate  from  another  state/  other  ciicum- 
Btances  being  equal,  the  Kentuckian  carries  it.  Wherever  the  Kentuc- 
loan  travels,  he  earnestly  and  affectionately  remembers  his  native  hills 
and  plains.  His  thoughts  as  incessantly  turn  towards  home,  as  those  of 
the  Swiss.  He  invokes  the  genius  of  his  country,  in  trouble,  danger, 
and  solitude.  It  is  to  him  the  home  of  plenty,  beauty,  greatness,  and 
every  thing  that  he  desires,  or  respects.  This  nationality  never  deserts 
him.  No  country  will  bear  a  comparison  with  his  country;  no  people 
with  his  people.  English  are  said  to  go  into  battle  with  a  song  about 
roast  beef  in  their  mouths.  When  the  Kentuckian  encounters  dangers 
of  battle,  or  of  any  kind,  when  he  is  even  on  board  a  foundering  ship,  his 
last  exclamation  is, '  hurrah  for  old  Kentucky.^ 

Rdigian,  The  prevailing  denominatiixis  are  Baptists,  PrBsby  terians, 
Methodists,  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  and  Seceders.  The  people  man- 
ifest their  excitable  and  ardent  character  upon  this,  as  up<m  all  other  sub- 
jects. They  have  an  insatiable  curiosity  to  hear  new  preachers,  and  an 
extreme  eagerness  for  novelty.  Religious  excitements  are  common  and 
carried  to  the  highest  point  of  emotion.  Religion,  in  some  form,  seems  to 
be  gonerally  respected;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  village  or  a  populous 
settlement  in  the  state,  that  has  notone,  or  more,  favorite  preachers.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  predominant  denomination,  that  of 
the  Baptists,  Methodists,  or  Presbyterians.  But  notwithstanding  the 
marked  enthusiasm  of  the  character  of  this  people,  notwithstanding  they 
are  modi  addicted  to  bitter  political  disputatioii,  notwithstanding  all  the 
collisionfl  from  opposing  parties  and  clans,  as  a  state,  the  people  have  uni- 
formly distinguished  themselves  for  religious  order;  quiet,  and  tolerance. 
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ChmtlMUm,  Governmenij  4^.  The  legislatiye  power  is  diyided  as 
usual.  The  senatDrs  are  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  representatives 
tor  one.  A  person  to  be  eligible  as  a  senator,  must  be  tfairty-fiTe  years  of 
age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  must  have  resided  six  years  in  the 
state,  and  one  year  in  the  district  for  which  he  is  chosen.  A  representa- 
tife  must  be  twenty-four  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
must  harei  resided  in  the  state  two  years,  and  in  the  district  one.  The 
governor  is  elected  for  fiwr  years,  and  is  eligible  four  years  out  of  eleven. 
He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  a  citizienof  the  United  States,  andmust 
have  resided  in  the  state  two  years.  He  has  a  qualified  negative  npoo 
the  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  has  a  pardoning  power,  and  makes  ap- 
pdntments  witii  the  consent  of  the  senate.  The  judiciary  consists  in  a 
supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  assembly  may  app<Hnt, 
and  the  judges  retain  their  oSce^  during  good  behaviour.  Every  finee 
white  male  citizen  of  tiie  age<^  twenty'-one,  who  has  resided  in  the  state 
.two  years,  or  one  year  in  Ibe  dis^ct,  is  entitled  to  the  dectivefiaacUse. 
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Lsmm,250.  Broadth,  150  miles.  Between  ST  47' and  41^  50"  N. 
latitude,  and  7^  45'  and  11^  W.  longitude.  Bounded  nortfa  by  Michigan 
temtoiy  and  lake  Micfaigan;  west  by  the  state  of  Illinois;  south  by  the 
Ohio,  which  diyides  it  from  Kentucky;  east  by  the  state  of  Ohio. 
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The  whole  of  this  state  beloBgs  to  the  valley  of  die  Ohio,  or  lake  Michi- 
gan.   It  is  the  first  of  the  states,  in  advancing  from  the  vest,  east,  and 
north,  where  nature^seems  to  have  divided  the  surface  between  prairie 
and  wood  land.    The  greater  proportion  of  this  state  is  a  timbered  coun- 
try.   Here,  too,  we  first  find  the  number  and  manners  of  northern  people 
predominating  among  the  immigrants.    Here  we  first  discover,  in  most 
places,  a  clear  ascendency  of  New  England  dialect,  manners,  and  popu- 
lation.   Here,  too,  we  note  the  natural  tendency  of  this  order  of  things, 
and  this  class  of  immigrants  rapidly,  and  yet  silently  filling  the  country 
with  inhabitants.    Afii^ouri  and  Illinois  have  occupied  a  greater  space  in 
public  estimation,  in  newspaper  description,  and  in  general  notoriety. 
The  immigration  to  these  states  has  been  with  four  or  six  horse  wagons, 
large  droves  of  cattle,  considerable  numbers  of  negroes,  and  composed  of 
immigrants  who  had  name,  and  were  heads  of  fi^ilies  when  they  remo- 
ved, and  whose  immigration  was  accompanied  with  a  certain  degree  of 
eclat.    The  acquisition  of  a  few  families  was  attended  with  circumstan- 
ces, which  gave  it  public  notoriety.    The  settling  of  this  state  has  been 
generally  of  a  dififerent  character,  and  for  the  most  part  of  young  men, 
either  unmarried  or  without  families.    It  has  been  noiseless  and  unnoti- 
ced.   But  the  difference  of  the  result  strikes  us  with  surprise.    While 
the  population  of  neither  of  these  states  has  reached  one  hundred  and 
fifl^  thousand,  the  population  of  this  state,  at  this  time,  is  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed four  hundred  thousand,  though  the  total  given  by  the  census  is  three 
hundred  and  forty  ibur  thousand; — of  these  sixty-five  ^ousand  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  are  free  white  male  inhabitants  over  21  years.    The 
number  of  voters  in.l825,  was  thirty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-seven, and  of  paupers  two  hundred  and  seventeen. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  S^.  The  south  front  is  skirted  with  the 
usual  belt  of  river  hills,  bluffs,  and  knobs,  known  by  the  name  of  K>hio 
lulls.^  They  occupy  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  river ;  sometimes 
leaving  between  it  and  their  base  a  bottom  of  two  or  three  miles  in  width ; 
and  sometimes,  and  for  no  inconsiderable  length  of  the  southern  bounda- 
ry, they  tower  directly  from  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  have  a  thousand 
aspects  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  often  rising  higher  than  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  eye  of  the  southern  traveller, 
ascending  the  C^io,  which  has  been  used  to  rest  on  bottoms  boundless  to 
vision,  on  swamps,  and  regions  without  a  rock  or  a  hill  in  the  scenery, 
never  tires,  in  surveying  these  beautiful  bluffs,  especially  in  the  spring, 
when  their  declivities  are  crimsoned  with  the  red  bud,  or  whitened  with 
die  brilliant  blossoms  of  the  dogwood,  or  rendered  verdant  with  the  beau- 
tifiil  May  apple. 
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A  range  of  knobfi,  stretchiiig  from  the  CMuo  to  White  river  of  the  Wa- 
iMLsh,  forms  the  limits  of  the  tahle  lands,  that  separate  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  from  those  of  White  river.    North  of  the  Wabash,  between  Tippi- 
canoe  and  Ouitanon,  the  Wabash  hills  are  precipitous,  and  a  considerable 
extent  of  country  is  rough  and  broken.     There  are  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  state,  large  extents  of  country  that  may  be  pronounced  Inlly.    Such 
is  the  south  front  of  the  state  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Oiuo. 
There  are  not  such  extensive  plains  in  this  state,  as  in  niinois.    Nor  are 
there  any  hills  to  vie  with  those  back  of  Shawdeetown.    But  with  some 
few  exceptions,  the  greater  proportion  c^this  state  may  foe  pronounced  one 
vast  level.    To  particularize  the  level  tracts  would  be  to  describe  three- . 
fifths  of  the  state.    The  prairies  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  unifivmly  leveL 
The  wide  extent  of  country,  watered  by  White  river,  is  generally  level. 
The  prairies  have  the  usual  distinction  of  high  and  low,  swampy  and  allu- 
vial.   For  a  wide  extent  on  the  north  front  of  the  state,  between  the  War 
bash  and  lake  Michigan,  the  country  is  generally  an  extended  plain,  alter- 
nately prairie  and  timbered  land,  with  a  great  pn^Kurtion  of  swampy 
lands,  and  small  lakes  and  ponds.    The  prairies  are  no  ways  different  from 
those  of  Illinois;  alike  rich,  level,  and  covered  with  grass  and  flowering 
plants.    Some,  like  those  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  are  broader  than'can  be 
measured  by  the  eye.    Their  drvisions  are  mariLed  off  wherever  streama 
cross  them  by  belts  of  timbered  land.    All  the  rivers  of  this  state  htfVe 
remarkably  wide  alluvions.    Every  traveller  has  spoken  with  admiration 
of  the  beauty  and  f<|rtility  of  the  prairies  along  the  course  c^  the  Wabash, 
particularly  of  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Harrison.    Competent  judges 
prefer  the  prairies  on  this  part  of  theriver,  both  for  beauty  and  fertility,  to 
those  of  the  Illinois,  and  the  Upper  Mississippi.    Perhaps  no  part  of  the 
western  world  can  show  greater  extents  of  rich  land  in  one  body,  than  that 
poitioa  of  White  river  country,  of  which  Indianapolis  is  the  centre.  Jud|g» 
ing  of  Indiana,  from  travelling  through  the  south  front  from  twelve  to 
twenty  miles  from,  the  Qhio^  we  should  not,  probaUy,  OQiqMure  it  with 
CMiio  or  Illinois.    But  now,  when  the  greater  part  of  the^eiritory  is  pur^ ' 
diased  of  the  Indians,  axid  all  is  surveyed^  and  well  understood,  it  is  found 
that  this  state  possesses  as  large  a  proportion  of  first  rate  laxidB  as  any  in 
the  western  country.      With  some  few  exceptsons  of  wide  prairies,  the 
divisions  of  timbered  and  prairie  lands  are  more  happily  balanced,  thanin 
other  parts  ofthe  western  country.    Many  rich  prairiesare  longandnar- 
row,  so  that  the  whole  can  be  taken  up,  and  timber  be  easily  accessible  by 
ail  the  settlers.    There  ace  hundreds  of  prairies  only  large  enough  for  a 
few  farms.    Even  in  the  large  prairies  are  ^oee  beautiful  islfinds  of  tin>- 
bered  land,  which  form  such  a  striking  feature  in  the  western  prairies. 
The  great  extents  ci  fertile  land,  the  happy  distribution  of  rivers  and 
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spBOga  my  be  ime  cause  of  the  unexampled  mpidity,  with  which  thk 
^ate  has  peopled.  Another  reason  may  be,  that  being  a  n<xi-fllave-hdding 
sta^',  and  next  in  poeition  bey^md  Ohio,  it  was  happily  situated  to  airest 
the  tide  ^  immigration  that  set  beyond  Olno,  after  that  state  was  filled* 

We  add  a  few  remarks  in  a  single  view,  upon  the  qualities  of  the  soU, 
on  Ae  several  rivers,  and  near  the  towns,  which  we  shall  describe.  The 
ftvest  trees,  shrubs,  {^nts,  and  grasses,  do  not  materially  differ  fiom  those 
of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  There  is  one  specific  difierence,  thatshould  be 
noted.  There  is  a  much  greater  prc^pQEtion  of  beech  timber,  which  in- 
cfeaMB  80  BHieh  as  we  adyanee  east,  that  in  Ohio  it  is  clearly  the  prin* 
c^l  kind  of  tiaaber.  Tht^  stale  is  equally  fertile  in  com,  rye,  oats,  bar* 
ley,  whea^  and  the  cereal  gramina  in  general.  Vast  extents  of  the  rich-' 
er  prairies  and  bottoms  are  loo  ridi  fiv  wheat,  until  the  natural  wild  knc- 
uomnce  in  the  soil  has  been  reduced  by  cropping.  Upland  rice  has  been 
sdten^Ml  with  success.  Some  of  the  warm  and  sheltered  valleys  have 
yirided,  in  fav^Mrable  years,  consid^nilde  crops  of  cotton.  No  country  can 
vexoeed  this  m  its  adaptedness  for  rearing  the  finest  fruits  and  fruit  bear- 
iag shmbs.  Wild  berries  in  many  places  are  abundant;  and  on  some  of 
A»  prairies  the  stiawberries  are  large  wid  fine.  It  is  affirmed  that  in  the 
aoitiiem  parts  in  the  low  prairies,  whole  tracts  are  covered  with  the  beau- 
tifol  foul-meadow  grass,  |NMijpf»Ceiim,  of  the  north  Itis  aceitain  fiict^ 
that  wherever  the  Indians  or  the  French  have  inhabited  long  enough  to 
destroy  the  natuml  prairie  grass,  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  soon  eradi- 
qatedy  by  being  pastured  by  the  domestic  animals  that  surround  a  Armor's 
bam,  this  grass  is  r^laced  by  the  Uue  grass  of  die  western  country, 
whidi  furnishes  net  only  ti  beautiful  sward,  but  covers  the  earth  with  a 
mat  of  ridi  fodder,  not  unlike  the  second  crop,  whidi  is  cut  in  the  nofth- 
em  states,  as  die  most  valuable  kind  of  hay.  For  aH  the  objects  of  farm- 
ing, and  raising  grain,  fiour,  faeiiq>,  tobacco,  cattle,  sheep,'  swine,  horses, 
and  genendly  the  article  of  die  northern  and  middle  states,  immigrants 
cottld  soldettre  a  better  country  thim  may  be  found  in  Indiana.  In  the 
rieh  botlGins  in  ^be  southern  parts,  the  reed  cane,  and  uncommonly  large 
ginseng  are  abundant. 

CKsiale,  Sfc.  Litlie  need  be  said  upon  this  head,  for  this  state,  situa- 
ted in  nearly  die  same  parallels  with  Diinois  and  Missouri,  has  much  Hba 
aame  temperature.  That  pait  of  it  which  is  contiguous  to  lake  Michigan, 
is  more  subject  to  ec^ious  rains;  and  bang  otherwise  low  and  marshy, 
-*  much  of  atue  land  is  too  wet  fix*  cultivation.  Some  have  described  ^die 
country  and  climate  near  lake  Michigan,  as  productive  and  delightful* 
For  a  considerable  distance  from  the  lake,  sand  heaps  covered  wiii  a  few 
stintod  jmu|)erB,  and  swept  by  the  gales  ci  the  lake,  give  no  promise  of  a 
fine  country  or  cKnate.    But  beyond' the  iiAience  of  the  hke  breeae, 
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the  climate  is  cooly  mild,  and  temperate^    The  elate,  in  geiiefal,i8  some- 
what less  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  tfana  lUiaois. 

In  point  of  saluhrity,  we  can  do  no  wore  than  repeat  the  remarks,  which 
have  so  often  been  found  applicable  to  the  western  counby  in  general, 
and  which  from  the  nature  of  things,  must  apply  to  all  countries.  The 
high  and  rolling  regions  of  this  state  are  as  healthy  as  the  same  kinds  of 
land  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  wet  prairies,  swampy 
lands,  and  tracts  contiguous  to  small  lakes  and  ponds,  and  inundated  bot- 
toms, intersected  by  bayous,  generate  fever  and  ague,  and  autumnal 
fevers,  and  impart  a  bilious  tendency  to  all  the  disorders  of  the  country. 
The  beautiful  (Prairies  above  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  in  the  neif^bcNr^ 
hood  of  Fort  Harris(m  and  Tippicanoe,  are  found  to  have  some  balanGe 
against  their  fertility,  #beauty  of  appeamnee,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  cultivated,  in  their  insalubrity.  That  the  settlers  in  general 
have  found  this  state,  takeii  as  a  whole,  favorable,  to  health,  the  astonish- 
ing increase  of  the  population  b^ars  an^le  testimony. 

The  winters  are  mild,  compared  with  those  of  New  England  or  Pena-  • 
^Ivania.  Winter  commences  in  its  severity  about  Christmas,  andlasto 
seldom  nxHe  than  six  weeks.  Durirg  this  time,  in  most  seasons,  the  rivwe 
that  have  nbt  very  rapid  currents  are  fix>zen.  Though  winters  <»Gcur  m 
which  the  Wabash  cannot  be  crossed  upon  the  ice.  About  the  middie  of 
Februiury,  the  severity  o^  winter  is  past.  In  the  northem^  parts  of  tba 
state,  snow  sometimes,  though  rarely,  falls  a  foot  and  a  half  in  depth.  In 
die  middie  and  southern  parts,  it  seldom  fiills  more  than  six  inches.  Peach 
trees  are  generally  in  blossom  early  in  Mjarch.  The  £«rests  begin  to  be 
green  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  of  April.  Vast  numbers  of  fioworing 
shrubs  are  in  full  fiower,  before  they  are  in  leaf^  which  glides  an  inexr 
pressible  charm  to  the  early  appearance  of  spring.  Vegetation  is  liable 
to  be  injured  both  by  early  and  late  frosts. 

Rhers.  The  southern  shore  of  this  state  is  washed  by  the  OkaOj  firom 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami  tothat  of  the  Wabash,  a  distance  of  n^ady 
five  lumdred  miles,  by  the  meanders  of  the  river.  We  reserve  adescrip* 
tioQ  of  this  noble  stream  for  our  account  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  Between 
the  Mianu  and  the  Wabash,  the  following  considenible  8treaa»,  togettier 
with  many  small  ones,  enter  the  Ohio.  Tanner^s  creek  falls  in  two  miles 
bek>w  Lawrencebur^,  and  has  a  course  of  thirty  miles.  I^iou^bery's 
creek  enters  eleven  miles  below  the  Miami,  and  ia  f^vty  miles  in  length. 
Indian  creek,  called  by  the  Swiss,  in  remembrance  of  a  stream  in  their 
native  country,  Venoge,  bounds  the  Swiss  settlements  on  the  south,  and 
enters  the  Ohio  eight  miles  below  the  point  q>posite  to  Kentucky  rivor. 
Wyandot,  Big  Blue,  Littfe  Blue,  Anderson's  river,  Pigeon,  and  fiesver 
creeks  enter  in  the  order  in  which  we  hfive  mentioQed  thmn,  as  we  de* 
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Bcend  the  Ohio.  In  descending  this  distance,  we  discover  the  deep  chasm 
throagfa  the  hanks  of  the  (Miio,  where  a  great  many  smaller  streams  enter. 
Many  of  these  streams,  at  some  distance  from  the  Ohio*  afibrd  mill  seats. 
We  may  therefore  remark,   that  the  south  front  of  Indiana  is  weU 

The  Wahash  is  the  chief  river  of  this  state;  and  after  the  Tennessee, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  tributaries  of  the  Ohio.  It  glides  through 
•the  central  parts  of  the  state,  and  by  its  extensive  branches,  waters  a  vast 
extent  of  it.  One  of  the  main  branches  heads  near  Fort  St.  Mary^s,  in 
Darke  county,  Ohio.  The  next  considerable  branch,  called  Little  river, 
heads  seven  miles  «outh  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  enters  the  Wabai^  eighty 
miles  below  St.  Mar}'s  Portage.  The  next  is  Massassineway,  which 
also  heads  in  Ohio,  between  forts  Greenville  and  Recovery,  and  joins  it 
a  league  and  a  half  below  the  mouth  of  Little  river.  Eel  river,  another 
branch,  rises  in  ponds  and  lakes,  eighteen  miles  west  of  Fort  Wayne,  and 
joins  the  Wabash,  eight  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Massassineway. 
Rejoienig,  Mascontin,  Ouitanon,  and  Deche,  are  inconii^erable  tribu- 
taries. 

White  river  enters  the  Wabash  from  the  easlem  side,  sixteen  miles 
below  Yincennes.  It  is  the  most  considerable  tributary  of  the  Wabash; 
and  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  in  the  state.  It  waters  a  great  ex- 
tent of  very  fertile  country,  in  a  lateral  direction  to  the  main  stream.  Its 
head  waters  interlock  with  the  waters  of  the  Miami.  Its  principal 
tributaries  are  Drifhrood  branch,  Muddy  Fork,  and  Tea-kettle  branch. 

Little  river,  St.  Mary's,  Rock  river,  and  Pommo,  are  inconsiderable 
tributaries,  that  enter  fr:>m  the  eastern  side.  It  receives  a  great  number 
of  considerable  tributaries  from  the  west.  Richard's  creek  and  Rock  river 
enter  above  Tippicanoe.  This  stream  has  acquired  lasting  fame  b^  the 
bloody  action  which  was  fought  upon  its  banks,  between  the  United  States' 
troops,  under  General  Harrison,  and  tho  Wabash  savages  in  Novemberi 
1811.  It  originates  from  many  branches  in  ponds  and  lakes,  which,  13ce 
that  at  the  source  Of  the  Plein  of  the  Illinois,  discharge  at  one  extremity 
into  the  waters  of  the  Wabash,  and  at  the  other  into  the  Maumee  of  the 
lakes.  Before  the  battle  of  Tippicanoe,  the  Iifdians  had  fields  in  high 
cultivation  along  the  banks  of  this  river.  Below  this  river,  from  the  west 
enter  in  succession.  Pine,  Redwood,  Rqoicing,  Little  Vermillion,  ESra- 
Miere,  Dachette,  and  Brouette  rivers,  which  are  inconsiderable  stroains 
that  head  in  Uie  state  of  Illinois. 

White  Water,  is  a  branch  of  the  Big  Miami,  and  a  very  mteresting  rirtf « 
It  rises  near  Fort  Greenville,  in  Ohio.  'Not  far'  from  its  sb<irce  it  cro86(i<« 
into  this  state,  and  in  its  devious  course,  waters  a  lai^e  (extent  of  fertile 
country.    The  WestFork  unites  with  it  at  Brookville,  90  imf^iis  tibove  its 
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entrance  into  the  Miami.  This  beautiful  stream  is  supposed  to  water 
nearly  a  million  acres  of  land.  It  abounds  in  fine  fish,  and  surpasses  the 
other  rivers  of  the  country  in  the  unusual  transparancy  <^  waters.  It  has 
its  sources  in  copious  faill  springs,  and  its  waters  are  unc(Mnmon]y  cold. 
The  people  in  its  vicinity  have  an  idea  that  its  waters  are  too  much  want- 
ing in  specific  gravity,  or  too  little  buoyant,  for  ordinary  swimmers  to 
trust  themselves  to  hathe  in  it. 

The  northern  front  of  the  state,  bordering  on  theterritoiy  of  Michigaa, 
and  the  lake  of  that  name,  is  watered  copioudy  by  livers,  that  empty  into 
that  lake  and  lake  Erie.  The  principal  of  these  are  St.  Joseph  of  the 
Maumeeof  the  lakes,  and  its  numerous  brandies,  theriver  Raisin  of  lake 
Erie,  Kack  river  of  lake  Michigan,  with  its  numerous  branches ;  Chemia, 
Big  and  Little  Kenomic,all  <^that  lake;  and  Theakiki,  Kickapoo^  Pleia, 
and  the  Vermillion  of  Illinois.  These  numerous  rivers  generally  have 
short  courses,  and  carry  large  volumes  of  water.  Most  of  them  odginale 
in  ponds  and  lakes,  of  which  an  hundred  exist  along  the  mnrthem  firaotier. 
Many  have^  peculiar  character  of  such  waters  in  this  regi<m,  ^t  is  to 
say,  a  position  on  an  elevated  plateau,  frcan  one  extremity  of  which  the 
waters  discharge  into  the  lakes,  and  fixim  the  oKkex  intothe  waters  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Although  this  state  has  not  so' great  an  extent  of  inland  navigation  as 
Illinois,  the  amount  of  that  navigation  is  very  great.  Many  of  its  waters 
interlock  with  those  <^  the  Illinois.  It  possesses  the  whole  extent  of  the 
noble  Wabash,  and  White  river  and  its  numerous  beatable  branches. 
By  these  large  marshy  ponds,  which  at  once  dischaige  into  lake  Michigan 
and  Erie,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  other,  with  a 
small  expense  of  money  and  labor,  the  lakes  will  be  united  by  canak  with 
the  Ohio  and  Blinois.  A  navigable  canal  already  connects  the  White 
Water  by  the  Big  Miami  with  the  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati.  This  state,  so 
rapidly  becoming  populous,  isthe  younger  sister  of  Ohio,  and  will  soqu 
dispute  the  point  of  population  and  importance.  It  will  ere  long  emulate 
the  enterprise,  the  canals,  and  great  public  works  of  its  model.  By  the 
lakes  the  northern  frontier  is  already  connected  widi  Canada  and  New 
York.  The  whole  extent  of  the  inland  navigation  may  be  fairly  rated  at 
five  thousand  miles. 

Chief  Towns.  Character  of  the  oomtrff  in  loMdk  iheff  are  nhuUed. 
The  tabular  view  of  county  towns  presents  the  names  of  the  most  con- 
siderable villages  in  the  state.  To  mention,  in  detail,  all  that  have  really 
attained  sopie  degree  of  consequence,  would.only  fumii^  a  barren  cata- 
logue of  names.  We  will  mention  the  chief  of  those  on  theOhiO)  in  de- 
.scending  ai^r>  beginning  with  Lawrenoeboi;^  en  the  south  uajitaiu 
ang^^ofttic^^tato. 
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ThiB  town,  the  seat  of  jiudce,  for  the  county  of  Dearbom,  staDds  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  twenty-three  miles  below  Cincinnati,  and 
two  miles  below  the  Big  Miami,  the  eastern  limit  of  the  state.  It  is  in  the 
centre  of  a  rich  bottom.  The  ancient  village  was  built  on  the  first  bot- 
tom, which  was  frequently  exposed  to  inundation.  It  was  not  uncommon 
(or  the  water  to  rise  four  or  five  feet  above  the  foundations  <^  the  houses, 
in  which  case  &e  inhabitants  removed  to  the  upper  story,  and  drove 
their  domestic  animaJs  to  the  hills.  Visits  and  tea  parties  were  projected 
in  the  inundated  town,  and  the  vehicles  of  transport  ^ifis  and  perioguee. 
The  period  of  the  flood,  from  ancient  custom,  and  the  suspension  of  ail 
.  the  customary  pursuits,  became  a  time  of  carnival.  The  floods,  instead 
of  ciMting  disease,  wash  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  carry  off  vegetable 
and  animal  matter,  and  are  supposed  to  be  rather  conducive  to  heal^i 
than'  otherwise.  The  old  town,  built  on  the  first  bank,  had  been  station- 
ary f<Mr  many  years.  New'  Lawrencebui]gh  has  been  recently  built  on 
the  second  bank,  and  on  elevated  ground,  formed  by  the  bank  of  Tanner's 
creek.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  town,  few  places  haVe  made 
moBe  rapid  progress.  Many  of  the  new  houses  are  handsome,  and  some 
cf  them  make  a  handsome  show  ^om  the  hver.  Its  position,  in  relation 
Co  the  river,  the  rich  adjacent  coimtry,  and  the  Big  Miami,  is  highly 
eligible.  It  has  a  number  of  reef>ectable  commencing  manufactories, 
and  promises  to  be  a  large  town.    It  contains  one  thousand  inhabitants. 

Aurora  is  a  new  village,  at  the  mouth  of  Hogan  creek,  four  miles  be- 
low, on  the  Ohio.    It  contains  between  sixty  and  seventy  dwellings. 

Rising  Sun,  thirteen  miles  below  Lawrenceburgh,  occupies  a  beautifiil 
position  on  the  Ohio,  and  is  a  village  something  larger  than  Aurora. 

Vevay,  the  seat  cf  justice  for  Switzerland  county,  is  situated  eight 
miles  above  the  point,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  river,  and  forty- 
five  miles  below  Cincinnati.  It  contains  between  two  and  three  hundred 
hoQses,a  courthouse,  jail, academy,  printing  office,  from  which  issues  a 
weekly  journal,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Indi:ina,  and  some  other  public 
btiiJdings.  This  interesting  town  was  commenced  in  1804,  by  thirty 
Swiss  families,  to  whom  the  United  States  made  a  grant,  under  favorable 
stipulation^,  of  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  to  patronizo  the  cultivation 
of  tiie  vine.  The  patriarch  of  this  colony  was  a  Swiss  gentleman  of  the 
name<^  J*  J.  Dufour,  who  continued  an  intelligent  friend  to  the  town. 
The  oolony  soon  received  considerable  accessions  from  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  In  grateful  remembrance  of  their  native  hills,  and  to  cre- 
ate in  the  bosom  of  their  adopted  country  tender  associations  with  their 
aneient  country,  they  named  their  stream  Venc^ge,  and  their-town  Vevay. 
^Masnt.  Dufour,  Morerod,  Bett^wt,  Siebenthal,  and  others,  commenced 
X  dwcaltiTatioii  of  tbegrape  on  a  laige  aeale*    This  cultivatioa  has  gone 
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on,  steadily  increasing.  An  handred  experiments  have  been  since  o(Hn- 
menced  in  different  points  of  the  west.  But  this  still  remains  the  largest 
vineyard  in  the  United  States.  We  have  witnessed  nothing  in  our  cowi- 
try,  in  the  department  of  gardening  and  cultivation,  which  can  compare 
with  the  richness  of  this  vineyard,  in  the  autumn,  when  the  clusters  are 
in  maturity.  Words  feebly  paint  such  a  spectacle.  Tholiom  of  plenty 
seems  to  have  been  emptied  in  the  production  of  this  rich  fruit.  We 
principally  remarked  the  blue  or  Cape  grape,  and  the  Madeira  grape. 
The  wine  of  the  temer  has  been  preferred  to  the  claret  of  Bordeaux. 
The  fruit  tends  to  become  te6  succulent  and  abundant.  It  is  now  suppo- 
sed that  some  of  our  native  grapes  will  more  easily  acclimate,  and  make 
a  better  wine.  These  amiable  and  industrious  people  are  cdbltantly 
prc^ting  by  experience.  This  species  of  agriculture  already  yields  them 
a  better  profit  than  any  other  practised  in  our  country.  They  are  every 
year  improving  on  the  vintage  of  the  past.  They  are  the  simple  and 
interesting  inhabitants  that  we  might  expect,  from  the  prepossessions  of 
early  reading,  to  find  from  the  vine  clad  hills  of  Switzeriand.  They 
are  mostly  protestants,  and  happily  compound  the  vivacity  of  the  French 
with  the  industry  of  the  Germans.  Like  the  former  they  love  gaiety 
and  dancing.  Like  the  latter,  they  easily  fall  in  with  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions,  love  our  country  and  its  laws,  intermarry  with  our  people, 
and  are  in  all  respects  a  most  amiable  people.  There  is  a  considerable 
number  of  professional  men  in  Vevay,  a  public  library,  a  literary 
society,  and  many  of  the  comforts  and  improvements  of  a  town.  Mr. 
Dufourha.4  distinguished  himself  by  agricultural  publications,  particu- 
larly upon  the  culture  of  the  vine.  This  industrious  people  have  crea-* 
ted  some  manufactures  peculiar  to  themselves,  pariicularlythatof  straw 
bonnets.  The  position  of  the  town  is  fortunate,  in  relation  to  the  back 
country,  and  the  other  interior  large  towns. 

Madison,  the  most  populou.«,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  thri- 
ving towns  in  the  state,  is  situated  on  the  Ohio,  nearly  equi-diatant  be- 
tween Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  and  was  commenced  in  1811.  In  1829 
between  forty  and  fiffy  brick  buildings,  many  of  them  three  stories,  were 
added  to  the  town;  and  the  promise  of  future  progress  is  equally  great. 
Its  position  on  Uie  Ohio  is  peculiarly  favorable,  it  being  the  p<Hnt  of  Ifae 
river  nearest  to  Indianapolis,  84  miles  from  it,  and  the  landing  place 
forthe  imports  from  the  Ohio  to  a  number  <^  the  uewly  settled  and  thri- 
ving counties.  Besides  churches  and  puMic  buildings,  it  has  twenty-five 
dry  goods  stores,  many  of  them  transacting  an  extensive  business.  A 
lisie  of  stages  passes  through  it.  It  has  two  printing  offices,  and  issues  a 
respeetable  weekly  gazette.  It  has  an  insurance  company,  and  ewpeetB 
a;bmnch  of  the  United  States  Bank.    It  does  a  large  bosinessinexpoiti 
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o£  the  produoe  of  the  countiy,  and  ispajrticularly  noted  for  the  quantity 
of  pork  barrelled  here.    It  contains  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

New  London  ten  miles  lower  on  the  river,  and  Charlestown,  twenty- 
nine  miles  lower,  and  two  miles  back  from  the  Ohio,  are  small  villages. 
The  land  about  the  latter  town  was  a  grant  of  grdtitude  from  Virginia  to 
the  brave  General  Claik  and  his  soldiers,  for  their  achievements  at  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

Jefieraonville  is  situated  j^ust  above  the  falls  of  Ohio.  The  town  of 
Louisville  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  beautiful  and  rich  country 
beyond,  together  with  the  broad  and  rapid  river,  forming  whitening  sheets 
and  cascades  from  shore  to  shore,  the  display  of  steam  boats,  added  to 
the  high  banks,  the  neat  village,  and  the  ni^le  woods  on  the  north  bank^ 
unite  to  render  the  scenery  of  this  village  uncommonly  rich  and  diver- 
sified. It  is  a  considerable  and  handsome  village,  with  some  bouses  that 
have  a  show  of  magnificence*  It  has  a  land  office,  a  post  office,  a  print- 
ing <^Sce,  and  some  other  public  building.  It  was  contemplated  to  caiial 
the  fidls  <m  thb  side  of  the  river,  and  a  company  with  a  large  capital  was 
incqarporated  by  the  legislature*  In  1819  the  work  was  commenced,  but 
has  not  been  prosecuted  with  the  success  that  was  hoped.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  canal  on  the  opposite  side,  will  probably  merge  this  project, 
by  rendering  it  useless.  One  of  the  ckmies  of  the  river,  in  low  water,  is 
near  this  shore;  and  experienced  pilots^  appointed  by  the  state,  are  al- 
ways in  readiness  to  conduct  boats  over  the  fall&  Clarks ville  is  a  small 
village  just  below  this  place. 

New  Albany,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Floyd  county,  is  four  and  a  half 
.miles  below  Jefiersonville.  The  front  street  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length,  and  makes  a  respectable  appearance  from  the  river.  Many 
steam  boats  that  cannot  pass  the  falls,  are  laid  up  for  repair  at  this  place, 
during  the  summer.  It  has  a  ^convenient  ship-yard  for  building  steam 
boats,  and  is  a  thriving  and  busy  village,  containing  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  inhabitants. 

f  redonia,  Leavenworth,  Rockport,  and  EvansviUc,  occur  as  we  de  • 
seend  the  Ohio.  The  last  is  a  village  of  some  consequence.  It  is  the 
l^ffHing  place  for  immigrants,  descending  the  Ohio,  for  the  Wabash.  It 
is  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Pigeon  creek,  fifly-four  miles  south  of  Yincennes, 
and  forty-five  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash.  Being  about  halfway 
between  the  falls  of  Ohio  and  the  mouth,  it  is  a  noted  stopping  ^lace  for 
steamboats. 

Corrydon,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Harrison,  was  for  con- 
siderable tin^e,  the  poUtical  metropohs  of  this  state.  It  is  distant  twenty- 
Ihcee  miles  from  JefiersonviUe,  and  thirteen  from  the  Ohio,  and  is  situa- 
ted in  the  forks  of  Indian  qreek.  North  of  the  town,  spreads  an  exten* 
sive  region  of  barrens,  full  of  sink  holes  and  lime  stone  caves. 
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SaTem,  on  a  email  branch  of  Bhie  met,  thnty-fecoriiifites  north «f  Gory- 
dim,  is  a  flourisfaing  county  town,  contaming  more  tfaan  one  handred  hou* 
ses.  '  Brownstown,  PaoSi,  and  Washington,  are  inferior  county  towns. 
The  following  towns  are  on  the  Wabedi,  as  we  descend  the  rmn  Above 
Tippicanoe  is  die  old  Fretieh  post  of  Ouitaooii,  at  the  head  of  boalaMe 
navigation  <m  the  river,  in  the  centre  of  whut  was  recendy  ihe  ooaatry  of 
the  savages.  Its  origin  dates  badi  nearly  one  hundred  yeus^  The  in- 
habitants are  a  mixture  of  French  and  Indian  blond.  Meraa  is  on  ah%h 
bluff  of  the  Wabash  opponte  La  Motte  Prairie,  in  iHioon,  mad  is  in  tin 
centre  of  ridiand  beautiM  pndries.  It  hfts  peopled  with  great  fapUity'. 
Tare  HaaOe  is  situated  two  miles  belofw  Fort  Harrison,  as  tts  mane  im- 
ports, on  ahi^  bank  of  the  Wabash.  It  is  a  gmwing  and  important  vil* 
lage.  Shaker  Town,  fifteen  m^es  above  Ytneennes,  contenis  a  oommn- 
nity  of  the  industrious  people  calM  Sinkers,  and  e^Miits  the  moiks  of 
order  and  neatness,  that  so  univ^rMitly  chataeterise  this  people. 

Yincennes  is,  after  Kas^skia,  the  oldest  place  in  the  western  world. 
It  was  settled  in  1735,  by  French  emigrants  fttxn  Oaanda.  lliey  foed 
diemselvcs  here  in  a  beautiful,  rich,  and  insohited  spot,  in  the  nddst  of 
.  deserts.  For  an  age  they  had  little  intercourse  with  any  &her  people 
than  savages.  Their  interests,  pnrsuitB,  and  feelings  were  identified  witk 
them.  Their  descendants  are  reclaimed  from  their  savage  propenskses; 
and  have  the  characteristic  vivacity  and  politeness  of  the  French  people. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  fif^y  miles  above  the  mouth  of  tibe  Wabash,  and  fifly* 
four  from  the  nearest  point  of  (he  Ohio.  It  has  improved  raitidly  of  late, 
and  contains  three  hundred  houses,  a  brick  court  house,  and  hotel,  a  jail, 
a  respectable  building  for  an  academy,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Presby- 
terian church,  land  ofBce,  post  office,  two  printing  offices,  firom  one  of 
which  is  issued  a  respectable  gazette,  a  bank,  and  some  odier  public 
buildings,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  sitnated  eon* 
tiguous  to  a  beautiful  prairie,  five  thousand  acJres  of  which  are  cirilliivnted 
as  a  common  field,  after  the  ancient  French  custom.  It  was  fbr  a  long 
time  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government,  and  still  has  as  mndi  trade  as 
any  other  place  in  the  state.  The  plat  of  the  town  is  level,  and  kid  off 
with  regularity.  The  houses  have  extensive  gardens,  crowded  after  Hm 
French  fashion  with  fruit  trees.  It  is  accessiUe,  ^  the  greater'part  of  die 
year,  by  steam  boats ;  and  is  a  place  of  extensive  supply  df  mevcfaasidise 
to  the  interior  of  the  state. '  Volney,  who  visited  this  place  notiong  afto 
tho  establishment  <^  die  federal  government,  gives  a  graphie  and  faitb- 
ful  account  of  the  appearance  of  diis  place,  ajid  HtuB  adjeinii^  oomitry^ 
the  French  inhabitants  and  their  manners.  At  the  same  time  he  pre- 
sents a  revolting  pic^re  of  the  manner  in  v/hidk  the  AmerioaaiB  had 
treated  them .    Ferhape  he  had  not  learned  iSbfBX  Vincennes  had  been  tot  a 


time  a  nest  of  savages,  from  which  fh%j  fitted  cut  their  mmderous  ex 
peditioiiB;  and  that  it  was  natonJ  that  the  Kentuckiaiis,  who  had  suffered 
much  from  them,  should  retaliale  upon  the  people  who  had  haarhored 
them.  He  represents  them,  sobsequently,  to  have  been  cheated  out '  of 
dieir  lands  by  the  Americans,  and  their  igncnrance  so  profound,  that  little 
more  than  half  their  number  oould  read'or  write;  and  he  avera  that  he 
could  easily  distinguiiiilhem,  when  naxed  with  the  Americans,  by  their 
meagre  and  tanned  ftces,  and  their  look  of  poverty  and  desolatkni. 
However  just  this  pictoie  may  have  been  in  1796,  it  is  reversed  now. 
Most  of  the  iidubituitB  have  an  air  of  ease  and.  affluence;  and  Yin* 
oennos  funushesa  pleasant  and  nwpentahle  society* 

Hanaonyis  fiAy^fimr  mttea  below  Tincannes,  and  something  mor^ 
than  one  hundred  by  water  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  CO  the  east 
bank  of  the  river^smfeeB  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Ohio,  on  a  rich  and 
heavily  timbwed plateau,,  or  second  bottom*    It  is  high,  healthy,  has  a 
frtlilafloil,  aadis  in  the  vicinity  of  small  and  rich  prauries,  andisaplear 
santand  well  chosen  position.    It  was  first  settled  in  1814,  by  a  religions 
sect  of  Gennans  denominated  Hannonilesi    They  were  emigrants  from 
Gennany,  and  seltted  first  on  Beaver  creds,  in  Pennsylvania.    They 
moved  in  a  body  consisting  of  eigfat  hundred  soub  to  tfiis  place.    Their 
flpixiftual  and  temporal  leader  was  Geocge  Bappf  and  all  the  landsand 
possaminnn  wave  hekl  in  his  name*    Their  society  seems  to  have  been 
akind  of  intormadiate  sect  between  the  Shaknns  and  Moravians.    They 
held  their  property  in  common.    Their  regulations  were  extremely,  strict 
and  severe.    In  ^ir  order,  industry,  neatness,  and  perfect  subordination^ 
they  resembled  the  ^takers.    They  soon  erected  from  eighty  toone  hun- 
dred large  and  substantial  buildings.    Their  lands  were  laid  off  with  the 
most  perfect  regularity,  and  were  as  ri^  angled  and  square  ascompass 
could  make  them.    They  were  wonderfully  successful  here,  as  they  had 
beeninotherplaces,  in  converting  a  wilderness  intp  a  garden  ina  short 
time.    They  had  even  the  luxury  of  a  botanicgarden  anda  green  house. 
Their  great  hoaseof  assembly,  with  its  wings  and  i^pendages,  was  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  square.    Here  th^  lived,  and  labored  in  common, 
and  in  prafbund  peace.    But  from  some  cause,  their  eyes  were  turned 
from  ^rich  fields,  and  the  wide  piairies,  and  the  more^  southern  and 
temperate  climate  of  the  Wabash,  lewards  Beaver  cieek,  the  place 
whece  tfiey  had  first  settled.    While  they  were  under  the  influence  of 
these  yearnings,  tht  leaderof  a  new  sect  came  upon  them.    This  was 
no  other  than  Robert  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  a  professed 
phikMopher  of  a  new  school,  who  advocated  new  principles,  and  took 
new  views  of  society.    He  denominated  his  theoiy  <  The  Social  Sys- 
»>'    Hawaa  opulent^  and  disposed  to^makeagmndeKperiment  of  his 
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prindpleson  Ae  pirabies  of  die  Wabash,  and  puidiased  the  land  and  viUage 
of  Mr.  Rapp,  for  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  ddlais.  In  a  short 
time  there  were  admitted  to  the  new  estabhshment  fironi  7  to  800 
pexBODs.  They  danced  all  together,  one  night  in  every  week,  and  had 
a  concert  of  music  in  another.  The  Sabbath  was  occupied  in  the  de- 
livery and  hearing  of  philosc^ihical  lectines.  Two  of  Mr.  Owen's  sons 
and  Mr.  McClure  joined  him  from  Scotland.  The  society  at  New  Har- 
mon]^ as  the  place  was  called,  excited  a  great  deal  of  remark  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  Great  numbers  cfdistinguisbed  men,  inaU 
the  walks  of  life,  wrote  to  the  society,  making  enquiries  respectiiig  ita 
prospects,  and  rules^  and  expressing  a  desire,  at  aonie  fiiAnre  time  to 
joinit.  Mr.  Owen  remained  at  New  Hamony  a  little  more  than  a  year; 
in  which  timehe madea  voyage  to  Enropc.  Hie  fourth  of  July,  180^ 
he  promulgated  his  famous  declaration  <^  'mental  indepwidenoe.'  Hie 
society  had  begun  to  moulder  beibre  tiiis  time.  He  has  1^  New  Bar 
nKmy,  an<d  ^e  social  system^  is  abandoned.  It  isto  be  hoped  that  thin 
beautiful  village,  which  has  been  the  theatre  ot  such  singutar  and  oppo- 
site experiments  will  again  flounsh. 

Btookville  is  a  decaying  village,  in  the  Ifovksof  die  beautiful  White 
Wat»r.  It  was  noted  for  the  number  and  enteiprise  of  its  mechanics  and. 
manu&ctorers.  A  number  <^  its  public  and  private  buildings  are  of 
brick,  and  respectable.  It  has  grist  mills,  saw  mills,  carding  machines^ 
a  printing  office,  and  numbers  of  the  commcA  mechanic  shops,  where  the 
usual  articles  of  city  manufacture  are  made. 

The  surrounding  oountry  is  fin^y  timbered  and  watered*  The  soil  is 
rich  and  productive;  and  has  acquired  reputalkm  ftar  the  excellenee  ef 
its  tobacco.  From  som%  cause,  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages^ 
it  has  declined.    The  number  of  houses  exceeds  one  hundred. 

Harriscm  is  situated  cm  the  *north  shore  of  White  Water,  eight  mfles 
firom  its  mouth,  eighteen  north-east  of  Biookville,and  in  the  centre  of  an 
excellent  body  of  land.  The  village  is  divided  between  the  jurisdidiQn 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  In  the  rich  and  extensive  bottoms  that  surrcNmd 
this  village,  are  found  great  numbers  of  Indian  mounds.  They  contain 
quantities  of  human  hooes  in  all  stages  of  decay.  Indian  axes,  vases, 
and  inm>lements  of  war  and  domestic  use,  abound  in  them.  In  the  bo^ 
torn  c{  most  of  them  are  found  brands,  coal,  and  ashes;  indicatioDs  ficom 
which  antiquarians  have  inferred  that  they  were  places  of  sacrifice,  and 
that  the  victims  were  human.  m 

Richmond  ia  a  thriving  town  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

Indianapolis  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  White  river^  in  the  centre 
of  oneof  the  most  extensive  and.  fertile  bodies  of  land  in  tiie  western 
Forid;  neariy  central  to  the  state,  and  ata  point  nccesaible  hf  steam 
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boats,  in  commoii  stages  of  the  Wabash.  No  river fai  America,  aceor- 
ding  to  its  size  and  extent,  waters  greater  bodies  of  fertile  land  than 
White  river.  The  country  is  setting  about  this  town  witti  unexan^led 
rapidity.  Bat  a  few  years  since,  it  was  a  sdlid  and  deep  forest,  where  the 
surprised  traveller  now  sees  the  buildings  of  a  metropolis,  compact 
streets  and  squares  of  brick  buildings,  respectable  public  buildings,  man- 
tt&ctories,  medhanic  shops,  printing  offices,  business  and  bustle.  Such  is 
the  present  aspect  of  Indianapolis,  wluch  contains  two  hundred  houses, 
and  twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  It  will  probably  becomfi  one  of  the 
largest  towns  between  Cincinnati  and  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  recently  settled  parts  of  die  state,  have  sprung  up  a  number  of 
new  towns,  with:  compact  streets  and  handsome  houses,  within  four  or  five 
ytors.    The  most  considerable  i£  these  are  Logansport,  Terre  Haute, 
RodLville,  CrawfimisvMIe,  and  La&yette.    This  last  town  is  now  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Wabash.    At  the  point  designated  by  the  com- 
missioners  finr  the  termination  of  the  Wabash  and  &ie  canal,  sizty^iz 
miles  below  La&yette,  is. the  %nous  battle  ground  of  Tippicanoe,  at  the 
moutti  of  that  river.     It  exhibits  the  most  beautiful  scenery.     TbB 
hreut^atka  of  the  AmMcan  army  are  still  visible.      The  hottesft 
point  of  the  fight  is  indicated  by  the  masses  of  botnes  of  the  horses  that 
were  killed.    General  Tq>ton,  who  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  distin- 
goiriied  himsdf  in  that  battle,  is  the  present  ciwner  of  the  site,  and  has 
inclosed  it  with  a  view  to  consecrating  that  event 

The  increase  of  population  in  this  state,  since  the  year  1620,  has  been 
unexampled,  even  in  the  annals  <^  western  progress.  The  inhabitants 
then  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fortyiseven  thousand.  The  census  of 
1880,  gives  it  three  hundred  and  finrty-fbur  thousand.  This  census  did 
not  include  any  but  resident  persons.  Great  nund>ers  of  immigranta 
were  in  the  state  at  the  time  it  waj9  taken,  and  were  not  included  in  i'. 
The  tide  of  imniigrati<m  was  stronger  at  no  period  than  last  autumn. 
The  number  of  iidiabitants  at  this  time  exceeds  four  hundred  thousand. 

The  principal  influx  of  this  population  has  been  to  the  country  on  the 
upper  Wabash,  forming  the  oounties  of  Warren,  Fdontain,  Tippicanoe, 
Madison,  Hancock,  GSay,  Carroll,  Cass,  Clinton,  and  Boone.  These 
counties  send  four  senators  and  eight  representatives  to  the  general  ae> 
sembly.  The  inhabitants  are  distinguidied  for  their  progress  in  making 
BurtoB  and  towns,  and  their  intelligence  and  respectability.  Nearly  half 
the  counties  have  been  constituted  within  the  last  five  years. 

The  soil  of  the  npper  Wabash  is  o£  the  richest  quality,  being  black, 
deep,  finable,  and  extremely  productive.  Over  the  whole  extent  we  meet 
widi  feartile  and  beautifully  undulating  prairies.  Unlike  those  fiurfiier 
west,  some  of  diem  have  small  hills  with  considerable  elevation,  widi 
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groves  OD  their  sfuninitSi  greaeatingcblightful  pro^pectitothe  eye.  The 
product!  veneds  of  these  prairies  is  suiprising.  The  fibce  of  the  country  is 
undezgoixig  an  astonishiog  change,  which  seeips  the  work  of  enchantment 
Three  or  four  years  ago  it  had  only  been  trodden  by  sayages  or  theani- 
mab  of  the  wilderness.  We  now  see  not  only  luxuriant  forests,  numer- 
ous flocks,  herds,  and  commencing  orGhardsy  and  gardens,  but  neat  and 
substantial  brick  houses. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  change  .produqpd  by  the  opening  of  the 
New  York  canal,  and  the  canal  connecting  lake  £rie  with  Ontario,  the 
north  front  of  Indiana,  along  lake  Michigan,  which,  a  few  yeajn  since, 
^as  regarded  as  a  kind  of  terminating  point  of  habitancyin  the  desert, 
has  begun  to  be  viewed  as  a  maratime  shore,  and  the  most  important  iiont 
of  the  state. 

NaxigahU  WaUm.  Their  extent  hfA  been  rated  at  two  thousand 
five  hundred  miles*  We  have  given  an  estimate  of  twice  that  amount. 
When  we  take  into  view  the  whole  northern  lakes  and  all  their  shores, 
traversed  at  present  by  steam  boots,  this  ^rtimate  will  be  found  moderate. 
The  beatable  waters,  besides  the  lakes,  conaist  of  the  long  esctent  of  the 
Ohio,  washing  the  southern  shore,  the  Wabash  and  its  >vatexs,  Petoka, 
Blue  river,  St.  Joseph,  White  Water,  Rocky  river,  Pcyaime^  Massiaineway, 
Eel  river.  Little  river^  Panther  creek,  Elkhoni,  St.  Joseph  of  lako.Mi- 
chigan,  Great  and  Little  Kenomic,  Chimin,  Chicago,  Kickapoo,  Theaki- 
ki,  part  of  Fox,  Plein,  and  Illinois.  The  distance  from  Quca^o  to  New 
Orleans  is  1,680  apd  to  Bufiaki  800  miles. 

In  regard  to  the  facility  of  communication  between  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  and  the  lakes,  we  have  already  noted  the  great  number  of 
lakes  and  ponds,  that  &om  one  extremity  ccnnmnnicate  with  those  rivers ; 
andfrom  the  other,  with  la^e  Erie  and  Michigan.  More  than  twenty  of 
thes(9  portages  have  been  practised.  « Among  the  first,  we  name  that  be- 
tween St.  Marys,  and  Little  river  of  the  Wabash.  By  this  the  French 
formerly  communicated  with  their  posts  on  the  Wabash.  The  second  is 
a  short  portage,  between  Chicago  and  the  Kickapoo  of  the  Illinois*  In 
high  spring  waters,  boats  pass  by  this  roii^  from  the  lake  to  the^ver. 
The  third  is  the  distince  of  a  league  between  the  north  branch  of  the  Big 
Idiami,  and  the  south  branch  of  the  Maume^*  By  this  communic^tikin 
^anoeshavepassed&om  the  Ohio  to  lake  Erie,  Another  commimicntk>n 
is  akind  of  natural  canal  at  Loramier^s Fort, connecting  theMi^mi  and 
the  Afaumee^  which  is  practicable  for  boeis  in  high  waters.  There  is 
MjK)tber  similar  connection  between  Hudson  river  of  lakaEpe,  and  Grand 
liver  of  lake  Michigan.  The  Muskingum  of  the  Ohio  cammunicatM  in 
spnngfloods  with  the  Cuyahoga  of  lake  £rie«  There  is  a  portage  of  four 
miles,  between  the  St.  Joseph  of  lake  Michigan  and  TheakiU,  of  two 
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uUm  beHreen  the  Theakiki  and  the  great  En&omic,  of  half  a  mile  be- 
tireeii  the  Great  and  Little  Kenomic;  of  three  miles  between  Chicago 
and  Plein,  and  numerous  other  communications  between  the  rivers  of  the 
Wabash  and  lake  Michigan,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  river  Chicago^  empties  into  lake  Michigan,  near  the  territorial 
limits  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Its  harbor  is  the  south-western  extremity 
ci  that  lake.  Fort  Dearborn,  where  the  bloody  tragedy  of  September, 
1815,  was  enacted  by  the  Indians,  in  the  massacre  of  its  garrison,  was,- 
until  recently,  a  military  post  of  the  United  States.  It  has  lately  been 
abandoned.  At  the  mouth  ci  this  river  ia  the  only  harbor  on  the  lake  f<Nr 
a  great  distance;  and  whenever  a  canal  shall  unite  the  Illinois  with  the 
lake,  it  will  become  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance. 

Indians,    Until  recently,  they  owned  the  greater  part  of  the  fertile 
lands  in  this  state.    Most  of  diese  lands  have  lately  been  purchased  of 
Ihem  hy  treaty.    The  names  of  the  tribes,  as  they-  used  to  be,  convey  lit- 
tle idea  of  their  present  position  and  numbers.     Great  numbers  have 
emigrated  fitr  to  the  west,  on  White  river  and  Arkansas.    Others  have 
stayed  into  Canada,  or  towards  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  their 
deserted  places  are  rapidly  filling  with  the  habitations  of  white  men. 
Their  names,  as  they  used  to  be,  are  Mascontins,  Piankashaws,  Kicka- 
poos,  Delawares,  Miamies,  Shawnese,  Weeas,  Ouitanons,  Eel  rivers,  and 
Pottowattomies*      Their  present  numbers  cannot  exceed  four  or  five 
thousand  souls.    It  is  an  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  fertility  of  the 
country  in  the  interior  of  Indicma,  that  it  was  once  the  seat  of  the  most 
dsnse  Indian  populatioa  in  the  western  country.  ^  The  Indians  invariably 
fixed  in  greatest  numbers,  where  the  soil  was  fertile,  the  country  healthy, 
and  the  means  of  transport  on  water  courses  easy  and  extensive.    Such 
countries  abounded  in  fish  and  game,  and  such  was  the  country  in  ques* 
tion.    The  'Indians  in  this  country  were  invaded,  in  1701,  by  General 
Wilkinson^    He  destroyed  their  principal  town.    It  contained  one  hunr 
dred  and  twenty  houses^  eighty  of  whieh  were  roofed  with  shingles.    The 
gasdens  and  improvements  about  it  were^deiightful.    There  was  a  tavern 
with  cellars,  bar,  pnbUc  and  private  rooms;  and  the  whole  indicated  no 
small  degree  <^4>rder  and  civilization.    The  prophet's  town,  destroyed  by 
Geaeral  Hanrisoa  in  November,  1811,  was  a  considerable  place.    The 
Miamies  possess  a  reeervation  near  Logan's  Fort,  of  thirty-six  miles 
sqoaie  <^knd,  ef  the  finest  quality.    Their  numbers  are  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty.    Beside  their  rich  lands,  they  have  an  annuity  of 
tw^snty-five  thousand  dollars,  which,  with  their  possessions,  render  them 
wealthy.    Near  the  Kankakee  Ponds,  north  of  the  Wabash,  reside  the 
Pottowattomies,  wba  are  more  numerous  than  the  Muunies.    These  In* 
diaas,in  1896,  oeded  lands  totha  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
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aroad  to  be  constructed  ftom  lake  Michigan  by  way  of  Indiaiiapd&i  to 
the  Ohio.  Congress  confirmed  the  grant,  and  the  road  has  been  laid  oat, 
and  rendered  passable. 

Game  and  Fish,  The  interior  and  northern  parts  of  this  state  are 
abundantly  stocked  with  game.  Bears,  and  especially  deer,  are  common. 
Wild  turkeys  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  abound  as  moch  on  the 
waters  of  White  river,  as  thej  do  in  the  settled  regions.  Hundreds  axe 
sometimes  driven  from  one  com  field.  Prairie  hens,  partridges,  and 
grouse,  abound  on  the  prairies,  and  in  some  seasons  wild  pigeons  are  seen 
here  in  countless  numbers.  Where  they  roost,  the  limbs  of  the  trees  are 
broken  off  in  all  directions  by  their  numbers.  Venomous  snakes  and 
noxious  reptiles  are  sometimes  seen,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  ledges 
of  rocks.  The  rattle  snake  and  the  copper  head  are  the  most  numerous 
and  dangerous.  The  streams,  and  especially  those  that  conmiunicate 
with  lake  Michigan,  are  abundant  in  fish  of  "the  best  qualities.  The 
number  and  excellence  of  the  fish,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  tak^i, 
arc  circumstances  of  real  importance  and  advantage  to  the  first  settlers, 
and  help  to  sustain  them,  until  they  are  enabled  to  subsist  by  the  avails  of 
cultivation.' 

MmeraU  and  FosMa.  There  are  salt  springs  in  different  parts  of  the 
state.  We  do  not  know,  that  any  of  them  are  worked  to  much  extent. 
The  salt  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  brought  from  the  United  States'  saline, 
back  of  Shawneetown,  or  from  the  salines  of  Kenhawa.  Stone  coal  of  . 
the  best  quality  is  found  in  various  places.  Native  copper  has  been  dis- 
coyered  in  small  masses,  in  the  northern  part  of  die  stato.  Ircm  ore  is 
also  found  in  some  places.  But  in  general  it  is  a  country  too  level  to  be  a- 
mineral  one.  Although  from  the  first  settlement  xif  the  eountry,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  there  is  a  silver  mine  near  Ouitanon. 

AniiqmAes,  This  state  once  possessed  a  numerous  Indiui'  population. 
Their  mounds,,  sepulchres,  ruined  villages,  the  sward  of  blue  grass,  which 
indicates  in  times  nearer,  or  remote,  the  position  of  an  Indian  viltege, 
their  implements  of  war  and  agriculture,  dug  up  by  the  spade,  or  tamed 
up  by  the  plough,  strike  us  on  all  sides,  as  we  travel  through  this  state. 
They  cannot  but  excite  deep  and  serious  thoughts  in  a  reflecting  mind. 
French  traditions  relate,  that  an  exterminating  batde  took  place  in  a  spot, 
which  is  now  designated  by  two  or  three  small  moimds,  near  where  Fort 
Harrison  now  stands.  The  battle  was  fought  between  the  Indians  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  of  the  Wabash.  The  prize  of  ctmquest  was  tiie  lands 
which  were  adjacent  to  the  field  of  battle.  A  tliousand  warmws  fiiogfat 
on  each  side.  The  contest  commenced  with  the  sun,  and  was  fought  with 
all  the  barbarity  and  desperation  of  Indian  bravery.  The  Wabash 
warriors  were  vietorious  witti seven  survivors;  and  the  vanquidied  caflM^ 
off  with  only  five. 
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CuHoi&ies.  Like  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  this  state  abounds  with 
subterranean  wonders,  in  the  form  of  caves.  Many  have  been  explored, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  described.  One  of  them  is  extensively 
known  in  the  western  country  by  the  name  ofHke  Epsom  salts  cave? 

It  is  not  very  far  from  Jefferson ville.  When  first  discovered,  the  salts 
were  represented  as  being  some  inches  deep  on  the  fkx>r.  The  interior 
of  this  cave  possesses  the  usual  domes  and  chambers  of  extensive  caverns, 
through  which  the  visitant  gropes  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to 
the  'pillar,^  which  is  a  splendid  column,  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  twen*' 
ty-five  feet  high,  regularly  reeded  from  top  to  bottom.  Near  it  are  smal- 
ler pillars  of  the  same  appearance. 

The  salt  in  question  is  sometimes  found  in  lumps  varying  from  one  ta 
ten  pounds.  The  floor  and  walls  are  covered  with  it  in  the  form  of  a  frost, 
which  when  removed,  is  fl^>eedily  reproduced.  The  earth  yields  fran 
four  to  tw^ity  pounds  to  the  bushel ;  and  the  product  is«aid  to  be  of  the  best 
quality.  Nitre  is  also  found  in  the  cave  in  great  abundance,  and  syl- 
phate  of  lime,  or  plaister  of  pans. 

Roads  and  Canals.  We  have  seen  that  the  state  has  laid  out  and 
rendered  passable  a  road  from  lake  Michigan  to  the  Ohio.  The  national 
road  is  laid  out,  and  some  part  of  it  made  through  the  state  from  east  to 
west,  passing  through  Indianapolis.  Tho  common-  roads  are  in  %ood  pas- 
sable condition  during  the  summer.  But  in  winter,  and  especially  du- 
ring rainy  weather,  they  are  excessively  deep  and  heavy.  Regular  fer^ 
ries  are  now  established  across  the  rivers  at  aU  the  important  points  of 
travel.  The  project,  of  a  rail  road  from  the  Ohio  to  lake  Michigan  has 
been  discussed.  None  of  the  western  states,  from  the  configuraticm,  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  possess  greater  facilities  of  making  canals;  as 
great  numbers  of  the  small  lakes  communicate  at  present  with  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  from  one  extremity,  and  with  lake  Michigan  £com  the 
other,  and  require  cmly  that  the  oommunications  should  be  deepened  to 
become  natural  canaier. 

A  canal  has  been  projected  by  the  state,  after  a  long  discussion  of  two 
or  three  legislative  sessi(ms,  entitled  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  It  is 
intended  to  connect  by  the  Big  Miami  and  the  Dayton  canal,  with  lake 
Erie.  Funds  have  been  provided  for  making  it;  but,  owing  to  some 
^viaioo  of  opinion  respecting  the  comparative  utility  of  canals  and  rail 
roads,  tna  excavation  has  not  yet  been  commenced. 

Semmaries^    Indiana  College,  at  Bloomington,  commenced  in  1828 
Afl  eariy  as  1804,  the  then  territorial  government  of  Indiana  incorporated 
what  was  called  the  University  of  Vincennes.    A  brick  building  wa0 
erected,  and  the  univeraity  ^[ured  for  some  years  in  the  statutes  of  legis- 
lation.   Wheii  tke  teiritogry  became  astate,  a  township  of  land  tobese^ 
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lected  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  was  appropriated  to  this  insti- 
tution, in  addition  to  the  township  already  owned.  The  new  township 
was  selected  by  the  president,  near  Bloomington*.  The  original  titl^^ 
the  college  was  changed,  and  the  brick  edifice  sold.  It  then  took  the  name 
of  Indiana  College.  In  I8S0,  it  received  an  efficient  oiganization  under 
a  learned  president,  with  two  professors  and  a  tutor.  The  number  of 
students  is  about  sixty.  The  seat  of  the  college  is  a  delightful  village, 
central  to  a  healthy  and  fertile  country.  A  thorough  classical  edncatioii 
is  imparted  at  an  expense  as  moderate  as  in  any  other  similar  seminary 
in  the  union. 

Hanover  Academy  was  established  at  Hanover,  six  miles  below  Ifiadi- 
aon  on  the  Ohio,  in  1827.  It  is  chiefly  intended  as  a  Presbyterian  theo- 
logical  school,  and  is  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Indiana.  It  has 
an  endowment  in  land,  and  the  system  of  manual  labor  is  contemplated. 
It  is  intended  that  the  expenses  of  board  and  tuition  shall  be  but  thirty 
dollars  a  year.  It  has  22  students,  16  of  whom  are  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  Some  other  institutions  of  educatioD  exist,  called  academies; 
and  high  schools  are  in  contemplation  in  difierent  parts  <3i  this  rapidly  ad- 
vancing state. 

A  historical  society  has  recently  been  formed,  the  object  of  whicfa  ia  tc» 
investigate  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  and  preterve  the  materials  ibr 
tlie  annals  and  history  of  the  state.  A  respectable  library  haa  already 
been  collected,  and  the  society  bids  fair  to  be  efficient  in  furnishing  docu- 
ments of  practical  utility  in  furthering  its  objects. 

That  spirit  of  regard  for  schools,  retigious  societies  and  institutioDS, 
oonnectod  with  them,  which  has  so  honombly  diatingoished  the  oom- 
mencing  legislation  of  Ohio^  haa  di^layed  itself  in  this  atate.  There  are 
districts,  no  doubt,  where  people  have  but  just  made  beginnings,  and  are 
more  anxious  about  carrying  on  the  first  operalionB  oTmakiBg  a  new 
establishment,  than  educaljiig  their  children.  But  it  oug^t  to  be  recoirded 
to  the  honor  of  the  people,  that  among  the  first  public  woiks  in  an  incip- 
ient village,  is  a  school  house,  and  among  the  first  associatiops,  thai  for 
establishing  a  school.  Schools  are  established  in  all  the  oonsiderable 
towns  and  villages  in  the  state.  In  many  of  the  more  compact  tiiere  is  a 
ireading  room  and  a  social  library.  The  spirit  of  enquiry,  resulting  from 
our  free  institutions,  is  pervading  the  country,  and  a  thirst  Ibr  all  Idnda  <S 
informatics  is  universal.  This  state  will  soon  take  a  Ugh  plaoe^Lmoag 
her  sister  states,  in  point  of  population.  It  is  hoped  that  her  advance  in 
intellectual  improvement,  and  social  and  religious  institntions  wiH-be  ia 
oorresponding  proportion. 

CoiMiuiUmandGovenmeHi.    Tins  state  was  admitted  into  the  union 
m  1S16,    The consiitntioa does  not diier  eesentklly  fimn  tiMtoC  the 
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other  western  states.  Where  it  ^s  differ,  it  is  in  havmg  a  morerpc^iilar 
fi>nn«tlian  the  rest  The  governor  is  elected  fbr'tliree  jhvae;  "tbuSin 
eli^bie'six  years  oat  of  nine,  liie  judfeiary  is  cdrnposed  of  a*  supren^ 
and;<iiit;uitcouik ''"*       *..    ..     ?:  .-        .      . 

Tlie  judges  of  thb  siiprei!i^  eddrt'are  appointed'  by  ihb  Ch>Ti^mdt,  sM 
have  appellate  jntisdictibiii'  -Tfa^' cSrc^t  cotxrts  are  to  he  held  by  onB 
jadge  and  two  as^ociates^-the  form^io  he  appointed  hy  ike  leg&lature» 
and  the  latter  by  the  peop^,*  ftfl  to  bcf  held  fir  the  teitti  of  iteven  yeMi. 
All  free  white  xnafes,  t/i  t?r$ti^<nie  years  and  Upwards,  of  th6  Uaif6d 
States,  are(  adn^tted  to  the  ^iectire  fraitd^e.  .     :    < 

Hmiory.  The  ix>^itry  tm  the  Wkbatilh' was  early  Yisited  by  Frektfoh 
traders  or  hmfters  from  Candida.  'The  ^bttiemeo^  Of  Tinceiinea  dftt^ 
tiadcas  far  as  1702.  The  fireft  settleih^lt  was  composed  of  ife>kKers  of 
Louis  XrV.  They  were,  for  more  than  an  age,  almost  separated  frdRfthe 
wA  ci  raankii^d ;  and  had,  in  many  respects,  assim^ted  wfOt  the'  isaft^es, 
wil&  whom  they  intermarried;  In  the  time  of  the  Americanierolutidii, 
tfiey  manifested  a  disposition  so  nnequivocally  'fiivocaUe  to  it,  thatthe 
genetnl  government  eeded  to  them  k  tract  of  lahd  ^bout  VEncennes,  aCIhe 
cloee  of  that  war.  The  affBjM  popol^on  hi  this  then  wildemess,  suffer- 
ed severely  from  the  savages,  until  the  peace  which  was  restored  by  the 
treaty  at  Greenville.*  The  Indians  still  owned  the  greater  portion  of  the 
tenitonal  surface*  In  the  year  1811,  ih  consequence  of  their  depreda- 
tioos  and  murders,  a  military  force  was  8ent.^igainst  them;  and  they  were 
defeated,,  and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  The  bloody  battle  <^  Tippica- 
ooe  has  already  been  mentioned.  Since  the  peace  they  have  been  quiet, 
and  have  ceded  the  greater  part  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States.  In 
1801,  Indiana  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government.  During  the 
late  war  the  tide  of  immigration  was  almost  completely  arrested.  -  Many 
<^the  settlements  were  broken  up  by  the  savages>  Immediately  on  the 
termination  of  that  war,  the  tide  set  strongly  again)  through  Ohio,  to  this 
state;  and  population  poured  in  upon  the  woods  and  prairies.  It  has 
since  been  filling  up  with  ahnoet  unexampled  rapidity.  It  suffered  severe- 
ly along  with  the  other  western  states  by  the  change  of  times,  that  occur- 
red after  the  closo  ci  the  war.  The  same  foolish,  or  iniquitous  system 
of  qpurious  banks,  or  reUrf  lawsj  was  adopted  here  as  in  the  state  farther 
west;  and  with  the  same  results.  The  bank  of  New  Lexington  was  a 
DotoriooB  scheme  of  iniquity;  andwatf  one  of  the  first  bubbles  that  burst 
in  this  yoimg  community.  Though  the  people  did  not  immediately  take 
warning,  they  were  among  the  first  that  discarded  all  the  ridiculous  tem-  ' 
porizing  expedients  of  relief,  and  restored  a  sound  circulation. 

If  we  could  present  a  scenic  map  of  this  state,  exhibiting  its  present  con- 
ditioQ,  it  would  present  us  agrand  and  interesting  view  rf  deep  forests, 
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wfch  and  flowing  prairies,  dotted  with  tbousands  of  log  cabins;  and  in 
ikb  YiUages,  brick  houaes  rising  beside  them.  We  shouU  see  chains  cut 
out  of  the  fiwests  in  all  directions.  We  should  note  tbonsandr  of  dead 
trees  surrounding  the  incipient  establishments.  On  the  edges  of  the  prai* 
lies,  we  should  remark  cabins,  or  houses,  sending  up  theii  smokes.  We 
ibouldsee  vast  droves  of  cattle,  ruminating  in  the  vicintty  of  the^  estab- 
lishments in  the  shade.  Tliere  would  be  a  singular  blending  of  nature 
and  art;  and  to  give  inter^t  to  the  scene^the  bark  hovdi  of  the  Indians, 
in  many  pkces,  would  remain  intenpi«€kd  with  th^  habitations  of  the 
whites,  but  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  picture  would  be  to  see  inde- 
pendent and  respectable  yeomen  presidii^  over  these  greatchangc^.  The 
young  diildren  would  be  seen  playing  about  the  rustic  -establishmentSy 
iiill  fed  and  happy^  sure  presages  of  the  number8}healthfulness,andindfih 
peodence  <^  the  coming  generation. 

T^e  revenue  of  the  state  for  1831,  is  one  hundred  and  three  thousand 
-fixir  hundred  and  tlurQr-two  dollars;  the  expenditure  is  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty-five.  Deduct  the  canal  and  Indiani^lis 
fimd,  twepty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-four;  and  there  will 
remaip  a  balance  in  the  treasury  in  fav<nr  of  the  state. 
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IgoKncBy  210  miles*  Mean  breadth,  200.  miles^  containing  40^0011 
square  miies,  and  25,000,000  acres.  Between  38^  30'  and  419  IIT  N. 
latitude;  and  between  3^31'  and  7^  4r  weal  from  Washington.  BouA-* 
ded  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Miehigan,  and  lake  Erie;  ^aatby 
Pennsylvania;  soath-eastby  Virginia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Ohio ;  sooth  by  the  Ohio^  which  s^»eiateft  it  from  Virginia  and  Kenjuoky ; 
and  west  by  Indiana.  ^  •  i 

OIVIL  mvXMOMlik 

CknmiUi,  ComOiy  Towns.        DtBUmeeMfnm  Cotmhm. 

Adams, 

Allen, 

Ashtabida, 

Athens, 

Belmont, 

Brown, 

Butler, 

Champaign, 

Ckrk, 

Clermont, 

Clinkm, 

ColumlNana, 

Coshoctsn, 

Crawford, 

Cuyahoga, 

Drake, 

Delaware, 

I^iriieid, 


West  Union, 

101   voikm 

WAAanhknnvMiltii     i 

110 

Jeffecaoo,  . 

191     .. 

Athens, 

73 

St.  Clairaville, 

iJH 

Geoigetown, 

IH 

BamOtm, 

101 

Urbana, 

JSa 

Springfield, 

4S          • 

Batavia, 

109 

Wihnington, 

ffJ      •   •  • 

New  Lisbon, 

152     .:    > 

CoshodoB, 

84 

Bucyms, 

60.. 

Cleavdaiid, 

lvO< )  > 

Greenville, 

lOB..    . 

Delaware^ 

23       -   . 

LsmuMi, 

m     - 
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Fayette^ 

Washington,  C.  H. 

45 

Franklin 

Ckdumbus, 

Gallia, 

Galliopolis, 

108 

Geauga, 

Claridon, 

157 

(Sreeney 

Xenia, 

57 

Guernsey, 

Cambridge, 

88 

Hamiltoo, 

Cincinnati, 

112 

Uanoock, 

Findlay, 

114 

Hardin, 

Hardy,.     ... 

66 

HairisoD, 

Cadiz, 

124 

Rtery, 

Damascus, 

161 

Highland, 

Hillsboro, 

74 

Hocking, 

Logan, 

47 

Holmes, 

Millersbui^h, 

80 

Huron, 

Norwalk, 

113 

Jk^fekkm, 

'^  Jackson, Ci It. 

74 

i^fferson 

'  Steub^nviHe^ 

149 

Ejiosi^ 

M«untTettion> 

45 

Lawrence 

BoriixiglQb^ 

185 

Lickingi 

"Newari^           ♦ 

94 

Logan, 

BelletetoiM,       " 

est 

Lorain,* 

Elysia, 

ISO 

Madison, 

Lendaii, 

27 

MctttzCMI, 

MariMi, 

47 

^a^WBa^ 

Medinn^C.H 

IIL 

Meigs,  •  • 

ChMlM, 

94 

Mercer,*'  ' 

Saint  AJbiiyVi, 

Ul 

Miami, 

Troy, 

7a 

Monroe,    ' 

WooMeld^ 

140 

MontgoBl6ify, 

Dayton, 

66 

Morgan, 

McConndv^ai^ 

70 

Muskini^om, 

ZanesvillBy  ' 

59 

Paulding, 

- 

Perry, 

Somerset, 

46 

Pickaway, 

CircleyiH*, 

26 

Pike,    '    i 

Piketooy  '                ^ 

.   65 

Portage^' 

Ravenna^ 

127 

Preble, 

Eaton, 

98 

Putnamy 

Sugar  QMMne, 

148 

Richland,  : 

Mansfield^    : 

71 

Ross,     : 

Chillicotbe^    ■ 

4k 

Sandusky-, 

Lower  SamJMwhy,  i 

loa 
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Portoinoutb,  91 

S«iec%  Tiffioy  85 

Shelby,  Sidney,  86 

Stark,  Canton,  116 

Tnunbull,  Waxren,  157 

Tuacarawaa,  New  Philadelphia,  107» 

Union,  Maiysville,  '  37  '* 

VanWeit,  ^      WUlahire,  146 

Wanren,  Lebanon,  ^  83 

Washington,  Marietta,  106 

Wayne,  Wooater,  86 

WiUiams,  Defiance,  175 

Wood,  PeirysbuKgh,  135 

The  oensuB  of  1830,  gives  the  population  of  thia  state  aa  follows: 
Whites,  028,093.    Other  person^  9,586.    Total,  037,679. 

JPooe  ^  the  Comtry.    Theca  is,  probably,  no  where  in  the  world  a 
body  of  land  oi  the  same  extent,  of  which  a  greater  proportion  is  suscep- 
tible <^  cultivation.    It  may  be  OHoisidered  a  surface  of  table  land,  sloping 
in  (me  direction  towards  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  other  towards  lake  Erie. 
The  northern  belt  has  great  tracts  of  -wet  and  marshy  soD.    They  are, 
however,  excellent,  and  in  positions  that  render  them  easy  to  be  drained. 
•  They  are  covered  with  forest^  and  when  cleared  and  drained,  will  not 
make  the  least  valuable  parts  of  the  state.    There  are  extensive  bodies 
of  lands,  heavily  timbered,  in  astate  of  nature,  which  are  as  level  as 
pffairies.'   The  most  fertile  part  of  the  state  is  between  the  two  Miamies. 
On  the  upper  courses  of  the  Miamies,  Muskingum,  and  Scioto,  are  rich 
and  extensive  prairies,  divided  into  wet  and  dry  prairies,  of  which  die 
latter  only  are  at  present  susceptible  of  cultivation.    The  forest  trees  are 
die  saoae  as  in  Kentucky.and  Indiana,  exo^t  that  the  peccan  tree,  which 
boommonon  the  waters  of  the  Wabash,  is  not  often  fovmd  here.    The 
fiMPeataare  deep,  but  in  the  riidiest  soils  the  trees  are  rather  distinguisha- 
ble for  their  stmightness.  than  their  size.    A  considerable  part  of  the 
eastern  and  soothreastem  division  is  hilly;  in  some  traces  rising  into  fine 
cultivaUe  swells,  and  in  olher  places  into  hills,  too  broken  and  precipitous 
to  admit  of  cultivation.    The  moat  marshy  parts  are  fpund  on  the  table 
lands,  die  highest  in  the  state.    Bgt  nine4enths  of  the  sur&ce  are  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation,  and  are:  abeadyi  or- aire  vapidly  becoming,  a  thick- 
ly settled  country  of  moderate  yuseod  fireei^ds.    One  remark  may  convey 
a  genmal  idea  of  the  fwest.    li  isy  a^  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  composed 
afaMBt  entirely  of  deoidueus  treeii^  with  fow  evergreens,  op  terebinthine 
trea^  if  .w«  ex^eptflOme  iew  <Qimaiitirees*.   On  its  ifjhole  wide  surface^ 
iaacaioeljiMy  land  «►  hiUy^/st^sMey  9rt  mamhy,  ^  with  modflirfUe  l^bor, 
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are  such  aa  to  warrant  the  expectatkm,  that  it  wiU  Bhortly.  be  a  priiiei{>al 
article  of  export.  Yellow  tobacco,  wluch  bears  a  price  so  modi  higher 
than  any  other  kind,  has  been  found  to  prosper  remarkaMy.  Hemp  is 
an  article  of  coltivation  in  some  parts  of  the  state.  Agricuhural  improve^ 
Bienty  however,  proceeds  with  slow  pace.  The  people,  generaUy,  aare 
not  at  all  given  to  expenment ;  and  continne  to  ferm  in  theold  and  beaten 
routine.  No  part  of  the  western  country  calls  mcnre  imperiously  for  ag- 
ricultural improvement  ;/or  this  state  begins  to  be  thiddy  settled,  and  natu- 
rally to  invite  efforts  to  improve  the  cultivation.  Intelligent  and  patriotic 
men  are  making  great  exertions  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  mulberry,  thIU  wine  and  silk  may  be  added  to  the  articles  of  produc- 
tion. These  states,  that  are  so- far  from  a  foreign  market,  and  whose 
bulky  articles  are  so  expensive  in  transportation,  ought  to  use  every  exer- 
tion to  introduce  a  cultivation,  that  wouM  have  more  vakie  in  a  smaller 
compass.  Besides  trei^s,  shrubs,  and  vines,  this  state  produces  a  great 
abundance  of  indigenous  pnxiuctions,  that  are  useful  in  mecficine.  We 
may  knention  ociea  racemMa^  squaw  root,  Virginia  snakeroot,  Indian  tar- 
nip,  ginseng,  which  is  dog  in  considerable  quantities,  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, Colombo,  lobelia,  valerian,  blood  root,  or  sangmkMaia  canadeMts^ 
and  various  other  herbaceous  medicinal  plants. 

Rhers.  Under  this  head  we  shall  describe  the  noble  and  beautifiil 
fiver,  that  gives  name  to  the  state.  If  the  Mississippi  has  more  grandeur, 
Ihe  Ohio  has  clearly  more  beauty.  If  the  BCississippi  rdls  along  its  angry 
and  sweeping  waters  with  more  majesty,  the  Ohio  fiur  exceeds  it  in  its 
calm  unbroken  course,  which  seldom  endangers  the  boate  on  its  boeom, 
except  there  be  mismanagement  or  storms.  No  river  in  the  world  rolls  lor 
the  same  distance  such  an  uniform,  smooth,  and  peaoefol  current  Its 
bluffs  and  bottoms  have  a  singular  configuration  of  amenity,  orgrandeor. 
Sometimes  lofty  bhiffs,  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  imp<»d  ^  river 
and  cast  their  grand  shadows  into  the  transparent  watera.  On  tbeottmr 
side  are  fine  bottoms,  generally  above  the  ovevflow,  and  covered  with 
beautiful  f<»est  trees,  among  which  rises  the  venerable  syoaniore,  the 
king  of  the  forests,  and  thrpws  its  white  arms  over  the  other  treee. 
Whoever  has  descended  {his.noUe  river  m  spiuig,  when  its  baidss  are 
lull,  and  the  beautilbl  red  bud,  and  <roniti#  Fi&Hda,  deck  the  deotiviCieB 
Of  the  blufls,  and  are  seen  at  intervals  in  the  bottoms,  or  in  the  aotunm, 
when  the  leaves  are  all  turning  yellow, Snil  readily  aUow  Ihe  appro^ 
atenessof  the  French  name,  'la  belle  riviere.^ 

It  is  a  river  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  McMiongdvMa 
at  Pittsburgh.  The  highest  sources  of  the  Alleghany  river,  are  m  PM- 
ter  county,  Pennsylvania,  twelve  milee  to  tfie  eMward  of  Ooudersport, 
where  they  interioek  with  the  head  watefs  of  the  Geneasee  rirer,  sadfte 
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•agL  and  west  Iwanobes  of  the  Sus^piefaftoiifth.  JPtqbi  Coodenpoit  it 
holds  a  north-westwaidly  course  twenty  miles,  during  which  it  is  augmenr 
ted  by  several  streams,  and  then  enters  the  state  of  New  York,  Three 
miles  ahove  the  New  York  line,  it  receiyes  Orway  creek,  a  considerable 
stream,  firom  the  east,  and  five  miles  farther,  Oil  creek,  firom'the  north, 
and  then  passes  the  settlement  of  Hamilton.  It  thence  holds  a  west 
eourse  fifteen  miles,  and  receives  the  Tunoauguanta  creek  from  the 
south.  Here  it  bends  to  the  north  seven  miles,  and  receives  Greatvalley 
creek  from  the  north.  It  thence  bends  to  the  south-west,  and  afler  a 
oourse  of  twenty^five  miles,  passes  again  into  the  state  of  P^ansylvania, 
and  winding  soudi-west,  receives  the  Connewongo  from  the  north,  at  the 
town  of  Warren.  It  thence  holds  a  west  oourse  seven  miles,  and  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  Brokenstraw  creek,  from  ihe  west^  It  thence  curves 
aottth-west  thirty  miles,  and  receives  the  Teomsta,  from  the  east.  Twen- 
ty miles  farther  west,  it  receives  Oil  creek  from  the  north,  and  seven 
miles  fiurther,  Frendi  creek  from  the  north-west.  By  this  stream  it  has 
a.  communieatiQn  with  lake  Erie.  It  now  assumes  a  south-east  course^ 
and  thirty  miles  fiurther  receives  the  watorsd*  Toby's  creek,  an  iinportanl 
stream  whieh  axtends  one  hundred  miles  into  the  interior  of  Peansylva* 
nia.  Retaining^  same  course  thirty  miles,  it  receives  Bed  Baaok  and 
Bfaboning  creeks.  Passing  Kittanning  and  Crooked  creek,  twenty-lour 
miles  farther,  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Kiakiminilas. 

This  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ckmemaugh  and  Loyvlhaana 
Brers,  whidi  rise  near  the  Alleghany  mountains,  one  hundred  miles  di»» 
taat  Below  this  point  the  Alleghany  continues  a  south-west  course 
wkKmi  Ifairty-five  miles,  and  reaches  Pittrit>ur|^  where  it  unites  with  the 
Ifnongahek.  The  fiirmer  river,  thom^  it  has  not  a  volume  apparently 
wi^^r  thantheodier,is  by  far  the  meet  impontant  tributary  of  the  Ofaiow 
U  has  a  swift,  sweeping,  and  rapid  current,  and  often  a  rocky  bottonii 
whence  huge  lodm  rise  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  When  it  is  full,  in 
the  spring,  flat  and  keel  boats  descend  it  rapidly,  and  without  danger. 
it  has  been  navigated  by  steam  boats,  but  iaone  of  the  most  difficult  cur- 
renlfllo  stem,  whieh  that  kind  of  boats  has  yiet  attempted  to  vanquish. 

lionmgahela  aver,  the  other  important  branch  of  the  Ohio,  sises  in 
Virginia,  seVen^  miles  nortlHwest  of  Mofgantown.  Twelve  miles 
nmth  of  Morgantown  it  passes  into  Pennsylvania,  ond  a  few  mifes  fiu^ 
ther  receives  the  waters  of  Gheal  river^  firam  the  east  Seventy  m^es 
fiuAer  it  reeetvesihe  waters  of  Ae  Youghiogcny  river,  or,  as  it  iscom^ 
monly  called,  the  Yeogfa,  the  amt  imiyrtant  branch  of  the  MowxDgahelay 
rising  sear  the  upper  waters  of  the  PotenHw,  sepamAed  only  by  a  spiv 
of  Ihe  novntabs.  From  the  western  declintyctf  these  mouiiiMnsybfldi 
thia  and  the  omia  rirer  leeegm  n  grsai  aeeewion^cf  meMbum 
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The  united  stream  has  now  beoome  broad  and  majealic.  It  Bomn  in  a 
north-west  course  to  Pittsburgh,  and  wh^re  it  unites  with  the  Allegheny, 
is  more  than  foar  hundred  yards  wide.  The  Ohio,  at  the  junction^  is  some* 
thing  more  than  six  hundred  yards  wide,  and  immediately  assumes  that 
broad,  placid,  and  beautiful  aspect,  which  it  maintains  to  its  junction  wilii 
die  Mississippi.  The  Monongahela  traverses  a  rich  and  well  settled 
country,  noted  for  its  whiskey,  flour,  iron,  and  manu&ctures.  The  benioi 
are  often  bold  and  high  bluffs,  and  in  some  places  the  country  is  hilly. 
In  good  stages  of  the  water,  it  is  boatabl%  by  large  boats  100  milee 
irom  its  mouth.  There  are  few  more  rural,  picturesque,  and  delig^tfiil 
tracts  of  country  in  the  United  State8,.than  on  diis  river. 

The  Ohio,  fiom  its  commencement,  affords  most  delightful  prospects^ 
Rivers  of  romantic  and  beautiful  character  come  in,  almost  ait  equal  dkih 
tances,  as  lateral  canals.  Its  bottoms  are  of  extraordinary  depth  and  fer- 
tility;  generally  high  and  dry,  and  for  the  most  part  healthy;  while  the 
configuration  of  the  country  on  the  banks  has  all  that  grandeur,  softness, 
or  variety,  still  changing  and  recurring  in  such  combinations  as  are  re* 
quisite  to  destroy  a  monotonous  effect.  For  thirty  nuies  below  Fittsburgli 
its  course  is  iiorth-west.  It  then  slowly  turns  to  the  westaouth-west,  and 
pursues  ddat  general  direction  five  hundred  miles*  Thence  south-weal 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles.  Thence  westward  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles.  Thence  south-west  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles, 
duvHigh  tibat  low  and  swampy  country,  in  which  it  finds  the  Miasisflippi. 
Between  Fittsborgh  and  the  mouth  it  is  diversified  with  one  hundred  ooi^ 
■ideiableaslands,  besides  a  greater  number  of  tow-heads  and  sand-bars, 
which  in  low  stages  of  tho  water  greatly  impede  navigation.  Sooae  of 
these  islands  are  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  afford  most  lovely  situaliaiis  ftr 
retired  farms.  The  passages  between  them,and  the  sandhan  atlbeir 
head,  are  among  the  difficulties  of  die  navigatioB  of  thia  river.  The 
order  of  the  entrance  of  the  creeks  and  rivers,  aa  we  descend,  is  as  Al- 
lows :  Chartier's  creek,  4  miles  below  Pittsburgh,  firoaa  the  south.  B% 
Beaver,  30  miles,  from  die  noordi.  Little  Beaver,  42  makm  bekmr,fimn 
dienordi.  MiUcie0k,43^fromdie8oudu  BigY^lowcreek,M  mike, 
fiKMn  the  navth.  Ciooklun^i  run,  02,  finom  the  north.  King's  ereek,  66, 
firom  the  sooth.  Wills'  creek,  71,  firom  the  nerdi.  Haiman's  creek,  72^ 
firom  the  soudi.  One  mile  below  this  ore^  is  the  large  and  iourishing 
townof  Steubenville.  Indian  Cross  ereek,  75  miles,  north.  Ynginta 
Groaa  creek,  76  miles,  south,  bidian  Short  ereek,  87  miles.  Virginia 
Short  creek,  opposite  on  the  soi^.  Wheeling  creek,  96  miles,  sooth. 
Jnst  above  diis  creek  isthe  oomnerciBi  and  toaiMNftaBt  town  of  Wheeling. 
MfMahca^  <amk,  south,  100  miles.  Litde  Gsave  creak,  somh,  108. 
Bif£fa»v»cmek,aoMh.    Fkhcseek^aMid^  198.  JRisUi«  cmek»ai«lb» 
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189.  BtonjT  creek,  noith,  169.  Little  Muddoguin/iioitt,  179.  Mut^ 
kbgani,  noctii,  183.  At  the  mouth  of  this  rirer  is  die  oonsidenLble  town 
of  Muieda.  Little  Kaimwha,  sootfa,  197.  Little  Hockhocking,  noilhi 
804.  Big  Hockhocfcing,  north,  210.  Shade  river,  north,  22L  Little^ 
Sandy,  sooth,  227.  Big  Sandy,  south,  28L  Great  Kanawha,  south, 
283.  On  &is  large  and  important  stream  are  the  most  extensive  salt 
works  in  the  western  country.  LitdeGuyandotte,  south,  307.  BigGoy* 
andotte,  sooth,  327.  Great  Sandy,  south,  341.  Little  Sandy,  south,  364. 
Little  Sciotoi,  north,  380.  Big  Sckyto,  north,  300.  Tfaisisa  veryimpoT' 
taat  river  of  CMno.  On  its  banks  are  extremely  rich  lands.  Ilie  polit- 
ical metropolis,  Columbus,  is  situated  on  it  A  little  above  its  mouth  is 
theconsidemble  viUage<^  Portsmouth.  Thegreat  Eriecanal  enters  the 
Ohio,  near  the  mouth  ci  this  river.  The  former  capital  of  Ohio,  Chilli- 
oothe,  is  also  on  its  banks.  Turkey  oreek,  north,  395.  Coneconequej 
sooth,  404.  Stout^s  run,  north,  418.  Brush  creek,  south,  421.  Syca- 
■KMre  creek,  south,  424.  Crooked  creek,  south,  444.  Lime  Stone  creek, 
south,  452.  Just  bdow  this  creek  is  the  large  and  in^iortant  town  of 
lisysviUe,  one  ci  the  okiest  and  most  accustomed  landings  on^  the  Ohia 
Eagle  creek,  north,  462.  Straight  creek,  north,  468.  Bracken  creek, 
south,  472.  Boll  Skin  creek,  north,  479.  Bear  creek,  north,  488.  Big 
faidian  ciedc,  north,  402.  Muddy  creek,  north,  503.  Little  Miami  riv- 
er, north,  516.  Crawfish  creek,  north,  519.  Deer  creek,  north,  523. 
Licking  river,  south,  524.  This  is  an  impcHtant  river  of  Kentucky,  en* 
temg  the  Ohio  between  Newport  and  Covington,  and  q>posite  Cincinnati. 
Mil  creek  north,  526.  Great  Miami,  north,  551.  Laughery's  creek, 
BOi^  562.  Gunpowder  creek,  south,  975.  Big  Bone  Lick  creek,  sooth, 
583.  Kentucky  river,  sooth,  629.  Six  miles  above  this,  on  the  opposite 
sfaorej  is  Vevay,  and  the  beautiful  Swiss  vineyards.  Little  Kentucky 
river  sooth,  628.  Bear  Grass  creek,  south,  706.  Just  below  this  creek 
ie6ie  important  and  commercial  town  <^  Louisville,  and  the  only  consid-  « 
efable  impediment  in  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  from  its  commencement 
t9iC8  mondi.  Thisinq^diment  is  a  ledge  of  rooks,  exteodmg  across  the 
Ohio,  constilating  a  coosideraUe  extent  of  rapids,  called  ^the  fidls  of 
Qhio.^  A  canal  round  these  falls,  on  the  Kenfiudkyside  of  the  river,  «l 
wcskof  imnense  magnitude  and  utility,  is  completed.  Salt  river,  souths 
730.  EsUii^  Spring,  south,  75L  Indien,  or  Wyandot  creeks  nortib,  775. 
Big  Blue  river,  north,  792.  Havdin^s  creek,  south,  818.  Aoderson^s 
river,  north,  851.  Blackford  creek,  south,  864.  Green  riw,  sobth» 
925.  This  is  an  important  river  of  Kentucky.  Pigeon  creek,  nortk^ 
995.  Highiand  cre<^  south,  998.  Wabash,  north,  1,093.  This  is  a 
tafge,  besrtifiil,  and  impMuit  river  of  Indiana.  Saline  rirer,  northi 
i^l.    Met fcrahove  tJAicwkw  flhaw— siPini^  >  csswiiiswiMs  yJHigt 
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ef  IDinaiB.  Gireat  quantitiea  of  salt  are  mamrfaistured  en  thk  ctmA. 
Gnad  Pierre  creek^  north,  1^9;  Oumberlaiid  rirer,  soatfa,  1^1. 
This  is  a  very  important  river  of  Tennessee  and  fieolxicky.  Tennessee, 
south,  1,084.  This  is  bj  fiur  the  largest  and  most  importaat  tributary  of 
the  Ohio,  it  waters  oonsiderahle  extents  of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentocky.    Cash  river,  north,  1,120.    Mouth  of  the  OUo,  1,1^. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  distances,  as  noted  by  the  present  steam 
host  navigalers,  make  the  whole  dislanoe  from  Fittsbuxig^  to  the  moulh, 
&11  short  of  one  thousand  miles,  it  is  true  the  distanoes  have  seemed 
much  shorter  since  they  have  been  measured  by  the  rapid  coune  of  the 
ateani  boats.  But  we  apprehend,  wken  measured  by  the  convex  side  ef 
lihe  bends  of  the  river,  the  former  measure  will  be  found  neaxer  the  eocact 
truth  than  the  latter.  We  may  add,  thai  we  have  not  included  in  the 
above  enumeration  more  than  half  ^tie  breaks  through  the  banks  of  the 
CMiio^  by  the  entrance  of  creeks.  We  have  mentioned,  however,  the 
greater  number  of  those  that  pieserve  running  water  through  the  sum- 
mer. Of  the  above,  the  following  are  important  rivers,  and  all  naviga« 
Ue,  in  moderate  or  high  stages  of  water,  by  steam  boats,  for  considerable 
distances,  via^  Muskingum^  Great  Kanawha,  Big  Sandy,  Sciolo,  Great 
Miami,  Kentucky,  Green,  Wabash,  Cundieriand,  and  Tennessee.  The 
three  last  are  important  in  the  order  of  their  standing.  The  Ohio  ait 
IKttsbnrgh  is  six  hundred  yards  wide.  At  Cincinnati,  which  may  be 
considered  its  mean  width,  it  is  not  raudi  more*  Below  the  Cmnbeiland 
its  avexBge  width  is  one  thousand  yards.  Its  valley  is  deep,  and  heavily 
timbered,  and  has  no  where  the  slightest  indication  of  praiiie.  it  varies 
fooBi  two  to  ten  miles  in  width.  It  is  bounded  in  its  whole  course  by  hla&, 
sometimes  towering  sublimely  from  the  shiwes  of  the  river,  and  some- 
times  receding  two  or  three  miles.  Beyond  the  immediate  veige  ef  the 
bottom  is  a  singular  line  of  hills,  more  or  lees  precipitons,  stretdiing 
ftomfive  to  ten  miles  from  the  banks.  They  are  known  on  the  duo  by 
the  fomiHar  appellation  of  the  <  Ohio  hiUs.'  Diifoentestinates  have  been 
made.of  the  rkpidity  of  its  cunent  This  sapidity  being  cantinaatty 
varying,  it  would  be  diflScuh  to  assign  any  very  eKaet  estimate,  it  is 
foond,  according  to  the  different  stages  of  the  wafesr,  to  vaiy  between  one 
ahd  Aree  miles.  In  the  lowest  stages  of  the  water,  in  the  autumn,  st 
floating  substance  wooUl  prdbaMy  not  advance  a  mile  aa  hour,  it^is 
aubject  to  extreme  elevations  and  d^tresrions.  The  average  range 
between  high  and  low  Crater,  is  fifty  foet  Itsfcywest  stage  is  in  fieptenp 
her;  and  its  highest  in  Maroh.  But  it  is  subject  to  sudden  and  very  oon- 
ttdeiable  rises  through  the  year.  Itfaas  been  known  to  rise  tw^e  feet 
ina  night.  When  these  sudden elaratkma  take plaee,  at  the braakiqgnp 
efahe  io^nmmmjci  ilwwliiw  auinjlilis  fliiiaiui  nai  boMsandtiKtay 
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Aiof  m  iteooone  aw  cacmd  away  by  theacciiiBttkted  power  of  the  ica 
andlfae  water.  Ite  average  descent  in  tlie  mile  is  not  ^  from  six  iocfaee. 
lAt  Cineiimatif  the  muftee  of  Ifae  river  at  low  water  is  supposed  lobe  ono 
hnndred  and  thirty  feet  bdow  the  level  of  lake  Erie,  and  four  hundred 
and  thirty  above  that  of  the  tide  water  of  the  Atlantic.  Between  Pitts- 
bui^  and  the  mouth,  it  makes  three  and  a  half  decrees  of  southing  in 
latitude.  The  Average  time  of  the  suspension  of  its  navigation  hy  ice  is 
five  weeks.  One  half  of  the  remainder  of  the  year,  on  an  average,  it  is 
navigable  by  large  steam  boats  in  its  whole  course.  The  other  half  it  * 
can  be  navigated  easily  only  by  steam  boats  of  a  small  draft  of  water.  .. 
Since  die  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  has  been  completed,  stcSun  boats 
<^  small  draft  can  descend  at  all  times  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Mississippi. 
Fhtt  and  ke^  boats  descend  the  river  at  all  seasons;  but  in  periods  of  low 
water,  with  frequent  groundings  on  the  sand  bars,  and  the  necessity  of 
cAen  unloading  to  get  the  boat  off.  It  would  be  difikult  to  decide  wh^i 
the  Ohio  has  the  most  beautiful  appearance,  in  the  spring,  when  it  roHs 
aiong  between  full  banks,  or  in  the  autumn,  when  between  the  ripples  it 
is  calm  and  still,  with  iMroad  and  dean  sand  bars;  or  in  the  ripples,  where 
its  transparent  waters  glide  rapidly  over  the  pebbly  and  shelly  bottom, 
showing  every  thing,  as  throu^  the  transparency  of  air.  The  (Mo  and 
ail  its  tr&ntaries  cannot  have  less  than  fivo  thousand  miles  of  beatable 
waters;  and  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  few  rivers  in 
^e  woridcan  vie  with  it  either  in  utility  or  beauty. 

The  Grreat  Miami  is  the  next  laigest  and  most  interesting  river  of  this 
slate.  It  rises  between  40^  and  41^  N.  latitude,  and  interlocks  with  the 
Massissineway  of  ihe  Wabash,  and  the  St.  Mary's  and  Au  Glaize,  branch- 
es of  the  Mamnee  and  the  Scioto.  It  fibws  in  a  strong,  but  genenJIy 
aaoodi  and  unlnroken  current,  and  has  a  valley  of  uncommon  width  and 
fiortiUty,  though  sometimes  sub)ect  to  inundation.  From  the  west  it  re- 
ceives Loramie^s  creek,  which  enters  it  one  hundred  miles  above  its  * 
oMNtth;  and  Still  Water,  fifty  miles  below,  and  White  water,  seven  miles 
above  its  junetioa  with  the  Ohio.  Its  principal  eastern  branch  is  Mad 
river,  which  rises  in  die  n(»them  part  of  Logan  county,  traversing  that 
eoonty  and  Claik,  and  the  nordi-west  comer  of  Green  county.  Its  gene- 
ral dirediQa  is  south-west;  und  the  country  through  which  it  runs  is  sin- 
giilarly  feitile  and  beantiful.  The  length  of  its  course  is  something  more 
than  fii^  miles.  It  enters  the  Mtsmi  just  above  the  town  of  Dayton,  and 
receives  its  nanae  fipom  Its  furious  and  broken  cunmit*  The  chief  branch- 
es of  Mmd  river  are  East  Fork  and  King's  creek. 

Little  Miana  rises  in  the  south-west  conier  of  Madison  counter,  and  in 
M  aonlh-west  direolMm  traverses  Clark,  Green,  Warren,  and  Hamiltsn 
eonatiMy  and  jeias  the  Ohio  seven  milea  above  Cinriansli    It  ianot  flf 
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nluchi^^>ortaacea0 a DftTigidiie stream;  butffonitliefeitiKl3rofth8luid6 
on  its  borden,  and  its  numerous  mill  seats^  it  is  a  river  of  great  odlity. 
There  are  nearly  fifly  mills  on  it;  some  of  them  paper  mills,  and  other 
millaof  importance.  Its  principal  brandies  are  East  branch,  Shamiee, 
Obannon,  Turtle,  Teddys  Fork,  CsBsar's  and  Massie's  creeks  on  the  east^ 
em  side;  and  Groose  and  Beaver  creek  on  the  west.  An  hundred  miles 
from  its  mouth,  it  has  singular  rapids,  where  the  river  in  no  great  distance 
falls  two  hundred  feet.  The  stream  is  here  compressed  to  ten  yards  in 
width.  The  country  between  the  Great  and  Little-  Miami  is  geneialiy 
finely  watered,  healthy,  pleasant  and  fertile;  and  may  be  considered 
the  garden  of  the  state.  Its  commercial  intercourse  is  with  Cin- 
cinnati. 

In  advancing  towards  the  ea^t  from  the  Little  Miami,  we  croas  Big 
Indian  creek.  White  Oak,  Straight,  Eagle,  Bull  Skin,  Brush,  and  Turkey 
creeks.  The  Scioto  is  a  considerable  river  of  the  Ohio,  and  has  its  whole 
course  in  this  sjate.  It  rises  in  a  morass  north  of  iLogan  county.  Its 
general  direction  is  south-east,  and  its  whole  course  little  shrat  of  two  fann- 
dred  miles.  It  enters  the  Ohio  by  a  mouth  IdO  yards  wide,  and  is  navi- 
gable, in  good  stages  of  the  water,  130  miles.  Its  principal  branches 
are  Whetstone,  Big  Walnut,  Lower  Walnut,  and  Salt  creeks,  from  the 
east,  and  Paint,  Deer,  Darby,  Mill,  and  Baker^s  creeks,  from  the  wesL 
Not  far  above  Columbus,  on  the  banks,  is  an  inexhaustible  quarry  of  firee 
stone,  or  marble,  of  a  beautiful  grayish  coknr.  There  are  rich  and  beau- 
tiful prairies  on  this  river;  audits  valley  is  unoMnmonly  wide  and  fertile. 
When  it  was  first  settled  it  proved  to  be  extremely  sickly.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  cultivation  that  character  has  passed  away ;  and  the  Scioto  ooutt- 
try  is  now  among  the  most  fertile,  eligible,  and  pleasant  parts  of  the  stale. 
Columbus,  the  political  capital  of  the  slate,  and  Chillioothe,  which  was 
until  recently  so,  are  on  this  river;  and  there  are  many  pleasant  villages, 
and  much  well  settled  country  on  it  andits  waters. 

The  country  between  the  Scioto  and  the  Muskingum  is  watered  l^  the 
Great  Hockhocking  and  its  waters.  It  enters  the  Ohio  160  miles  above 
^e  mouth  of  Sdoto,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  to  Aidiens,  forty  mileB 
firom  its  mouth.  It  has  a  deep  and  still,  but  narrow  channel.  Near  its 
source,  seven  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  is  a  romantic  cascade  of  40  &ot 
perpendicular.  It  has  a  number  of  mills  erected  on  it.  Its  chirf  tribu- 
taries are  Rush,  Sunday,  Monday,  Mavgaret^s,and  Federal  creeks. 

The  Muskinguni  rises  near  the  sources  of  the  Cuyahoga  of  lake  Erie, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Connecticut  Reserve.  Its  course  is  remarkably 
sinuous;  but  its  general  direction  is  southwardly.  It  traverses  Stark, 
Tuscarawas,  Coshocton,  Muskingum,  MoKgan,  and  Waahingloa  eoonlieay 
and  enters  the  Ohie  at  Afaiietta, fay  a  raoHtk 350 yavda  wide.   Itiabaala- 
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ble,  in  good  stages  of  water,  to  Coshocton^  lOD  miles  by  the  coune  of  the 
river.  Small  crafb  ascend  it  to  a  portage  of  one  mile  to  the  boatable 
waters  of  Cuyahoga  of  lake  Erie.  There  are  considerable  &11b  in  the 
rirerat  Zanesville,  which  afford  sites  for  many  mill  seats.  Some  parts 
of  the  course  of  the  Muskingum  are  through  a  hilly  country.  The  prin- 
cipal l>ranches  are  Licking,  White  Woman's,  Willis',  Wolf,* Coal,  OliTe, 
Green,  Meigs,  Salt,  Jonathan,  Wakatomka,  Still  Water,  Sugar,  Coneter, 
NindsfaiUen,  and  Indian  creeks.  Above  Coshocton,  the  river  itself  is 
generally  called  Tuscarawas.  In  the  intervals  of  the  precipitous  coun- 
try along  this  river,  the  lands  are  fine;  and  the  country  is  remarkable 
lor  health. 

Several  considerable  creeks  enter  the  (Miio,  between  the  Muskingum 
and  the  Pennsylvania  line,  sudi  as  Pawpaw,  Litde  Muskingum,  Indtani 
Wheelkkg,  Captina,  Stony,  and  Sunfish.  These  are  the  principal  rivers 
tiiat  enter  the  Ohio  and  its  waters.  But  the  table  lands  of  this  state  have 
a  general  inclination  either  to  the  Ohio,  or  to  lake  Erie;  and  a  number 
ef  considerable  rivers  run  from  the  northern  belt  of  this  table  land  into 
lake  Eirie.     The  principal  of  these  is  the  Maumee. 

The  Maumee  rises  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  state  of  Indiana^ 
and- flows  in«  north-eastern  direction  across  the  north-western  borders  of 
the  state  of  Ohio  into  the  western  extremity  of  lake  Erie.  It  is  navigable 
tlutty-lhree  milee  finm  ita  mouth.  The  navigation  is  there  obstructed  by 
shoals  and  rapids.  It  is  a  Inroed,  deep  stream,  with  an  average  width 
from  one  himdred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards,  and  is  formed  by  the 
ooofluMice  of  Jthe  St.  Joseph's,  St.  Mary's,  and  the  Great  and  Little  Au 
Gkizew  This  important  river  has  a  course  of  one  hundred  miles.  Fort 
Meigs,  a  fiMrtification  of  much  note  in  the  kte  war,  is  on  this  river.  It 
has  a  valuable  fishery,  and  its  banks,  in  the  season  of  vegetation,  are  re- 
inaricabte  for  the  luxuriance  of  their  verdure.  The  St.  Joseph's  of  this 
river  heads  in  Indiana,  is  a  considerable  stream,  and  boatable  fifty  miles. 
The  St  Mary's,  another  of  its  brandiee,  has  a  long  course  of  boatable 
navigation.  The  Au  Glaiae  is  a  considerable  stream,  that  pifsses  through 
d»  IndiaB  country,  and  falls  into  the  Maumee  at  Fort  Winchester,  fifty 
miles  below  Fort  Wayne.  Touissaint  river  enters  the  lake  twenty  miles 
east  of  the  Manmee.  It  may  rather  be  coosklered  an  arm  of  die  lake 
tftan  a  river.  It  rises  in  the  prairie,  has  no  perceptible  current,  and  is 
clioked  with  wild  rice,  aquatic  plants,  and  grass.  In  sumitaer  it  abounds 
with  wild  fowls.  Otters  and  muskrate  are  trapped  in  great  numbers  by 
the  IndiaBB  on  it.  Portage  is  an  inconsiderable  river  heading  not  far 
from  Urbana.  Like  roost  of  the  riversthat  rise  in  these  level  lands 
and  fiUl  into  die  lake,  it  has  very  little  current,  and  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yaids  wide  at  ita  mouth* 
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llie  Sandusky  rises  in  the  westem  limits  of  Kiciilaad  ooimty,  andnnui 
in  a  general  nortiirwest  direction,  ninety  miles  to  the  lake.  It  is  more 
rapid  than  the  other  lake  streams;  but  yet  affords  good  navigatioa.  Its 
chief  branches  are  Tyemochtee,  Honey,  and  Wolf  creeks^  Between  this 
river  and  the  Scioto,  is  a  portage  of  only  four  miles.  It  has  been  propo- 
sed to  canal  this  portage.  There  are  fine  bodies  of  land  on  the  banks  of 
this  stream.  Huron  falls  into  the  lake  by  a  mouth  fifty  yards  wide.  'Its 
comparative  course  is  thirty  miles.  Rocky  river  is  a  stream  of  considera- 
ble importance.  The  lands  on  its  banks  are  fine,  and  it  has  a  lich  and 
thriving  settlement. 

Cuyahoga  rises  in  the  central  parts  of  Geauga  county,  ^nd  pausses 
tiirough  PoHage  and  Cujrahcga  counties,  entering  the  lake  at  Cleaveland. 
Its  whole  course  is  sixty  miles,  greater  part  of  whidi  distance  it  is  boataUe. 
Above  where  it  is  beatable  it  has  valuable  mill  seats.  Cleaveland,  which 
has  become  a  pl^ee  of  importance,  is  at  its  mouth. 

Chagrin,  Grand,  Ashtabula,  and  Coneaught  are  considerable  strsemsy 
that  rise  near  the  lake,  ma  northwardly,  and  &11  into  it.  C^iio  is  the 
country-  of  hills  and  vales,  delightfully  irr^ted  with  springs,  brooks,  and 
livers  of  every  class  and  size.  There  are  m<Mre  liian  an  hundred  streams, 
iaot  here  enumerated,  which,  ibr  seven  nion1hs.in  Ihe  year  carry  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  waters.  A  remark,  t^plicable  to  the  whole  westexn 
country,  applies  to  this  state,  that  a  great  number  of  conaideimble  atreaaia 
durmg  the  winter  months,  disappear  before  the  evaporating  ardors  oi  ihe 
ffnnmer^s  sun. 

Minerals  J  and  Mineral  Spring*.  In  the  eastern  and  nortb-^aatem 
divisions  of  this  state,  on  the  Muskingum,  Heckhocking,  and  SciotOyBm^ 
end  coal  abounds,  and  it  has  an  extensive  and  rich  coal  region.  It  is  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  the  best  quality.  It  so  happens,  that  in 
die  same  region  are  found  the  greatest  bodies  of  iron  ore.  Nature  seems 
to  have  furnished  the  industrious  people  of  this  state  with  every  possible 
facility  for  important  and  staple  manufactures.  Lime  stone,  marble,  and 
free  stone,  in  strata  easy  to  quarry,  near  the  sur&ce,  and  admirably  adapt* 
ed  to  building  and  public  works,,  abound.  The  useful  earths  and  fossiJB 
are  in  abundance.  Specimens  of  gypsum  are  pncared  Grom  Sandusky 
bay.  Salt  springs  are  common,  hk  some  the  water  contains  almost  as 
much  saltas  that  of  the  sea.  The  most  important  nmnufadures  of  this 
arlide  are  in  Muskingum,.  Morgan,  Jackson,  and  Gallia  counties.  Near- 
ly half  a  million  bushels  are  manufactured  in  the  state.  Those  spriigs 
whose  waters  are  drunk  as  medicinal,  are  most  of  them  more  «r  less  im* 
pregaated  with  muriate  of  soda. 

The  Yellow  Springs,  the  most  accustomed  watering  place  nAor  {bD> 
rodsburgh  Springs,  in  the  westem  country,  are  sitnated  near  the  fidls  of 
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tbe  Mfen!i>  dxty*tfaree  miles  from  Cinciiiiiati,  and  e^iteen  ftom  DaytoOy 
intennediate  between  the  pretty  towns  of  Xenia  and  Springfield,  and  on" 
the  height  of  the  table  land  of  the  state.  The  elevated  position,  the  grand' 
wl  romantic  scenery,  and  the  cool  and  salubrious  air  probably  contribute 
a»  much  to  the  restoration  of  invalids  as  the  waters,  which  are,  however, 
strongly  charged  with  iron  in  solution.  The  hotel  displays  a  front  with  a 
oellonade  of  two  hundred  feet,  with  a  number  of  beautiful  cottages  paral- 
lel with  the  main  building.  The  clearing  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  mass  of 
forest,  leaving  trees  and  openings,  as  beauty  of  scenery  and  shade  require. 
From  this  elevation,  and  these  sumptuous  erections  of  art,  the  eye  sweeps 
over  the  ancient  forests  towards  Indiana,  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes,  arrested 
only  by  the  horizon.  The  falls  of  the  Little  Miami,  Pompey^s  Pillar,  the 
Blue  Hole,  and  many  other  romantic  spectacles  in  this  region  of  grand 
and  mountain  scenery,  impart  to  this  watering  place  all  the  charms  that 
the  lover  of  nature  would  require,  and  heighten  the  contrast  of  the  lumity 
of  the  accommodations  provided  for  visitants.  Lovers  of  the  picturesque, 
afiirm,  that  neither  the  Bedford  Sprmgs  of  Pennsylvania,  nor  the  watering 
places  of  the  mountains  of  Vii^inia,  surpass  this  place  in  grandeur,  or 
equal  it  in  amenity  of  prospect. 

Climate.      Climate  here  remarkably  corresponds  to  latitude.    Odie^ 
elements  that  operate  upon  the  result  are  elevation  and  proximity  to 
waters,  or  distance  from  them.     The  climate,  for  instance,  along  the  im« 
mediate  valley  of  the  Ohio  is  more  equable  and  temperate  than  in  the 
middle  and  table  lands  of  the  state ;  and  the  difference  greater,  than  can 
be  attributed  merely  to  difference  of  latitude.    The  central  parts  of  the 
state  are  in  the  same  latitude  with  Philadelphia.     The  mean  temperatuiie 
of  the  year  at  Philadelphia  was  found  to  be  53^.    In  the  same  year  the 
mean  temperature  of  Ohio  was  55^.     As  we  recede  from  the  Ohio  the' 
temperature  diminishes  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  latitude.    The 
prevalent  and  warm  winds  are  those  that  blow  from  the  gulf,  and  up  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.     The  cold  breezes  come  charged  with  the  cold 
of  Canada  and  the  lakes.     In  that  part  of  the  state  that  slopes  to  the  south, 
the  snow  neither  fidls  deep  nor  lies  long.    But  in  Connecticut  Reserve, 
and  in  the  points  that  slope  towards  the  lakes,  they  have  deep  and  dura- 
ble snows;  and  sleighhlg  and  sledding  are  practicable  a  considerable 
length  of  time.     It  is  a  great  inconvenience  in  this  climate,  that  during 
the  winter  months  the  transitions  from  warm  to  cold,  and  the  reverse,  are 
frequent  and  violent     Thaws  and  frosts  are  the  result,  and  the  soil,  being* 
deep  and  clayey,  the  travelling  is  muddy  and  uncomfortable.    The  win- 
ters ore  sometimes  considerably  severe,  and  the  Ohio  has  been  crossed  at* 
Cincinnati  for  nine  weeks.    Oftentimes  they  are  mild,  and  can  scarcely 
\m  said  to  b«  more  then  a  prokmgation  of  autumn  and  spring*    Wint«r 
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seldom  commences  .in  severity  until  OhristmaSy  and  its  severity  is  gelier* 
ally  mitigated  early  in  February.  Vegetation^  which  is  the  most  certain 
mid  accurate  thermometer,  indicates  a  temperature  of  greater  mildness  in 
the  season,  than  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  Atlantic.  The 
heat  of  the  summer  in  the  Ohio  valley  is  uniformly  oppressive,  but  does 
Qot  commence  early,  ncv  continue  late  in  the  season.  The  heat  of  sum- 
mer abates  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  in  the  moreynorthem  latitudes  in 
the  Atlantic  country.  The  autumns  are  almost  uniformly  temperate,  dry, 
and  beautiful ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  them  fi>r  health  and  pleasantness. 
No  where  in  the  world  is  the  grand  autumnal  painting  of  the  forests  in  the 
decay  of  vegetation,  seen  in  more  beauty  than  in  the  beech  ^forests  of 
CMiio.  The  richness  of  the  fading  colors,  and  the  effect  of  the  mingling 
hues,  baffles  all  description.  A  great  farming  community  like  that  of 
Ohio,  could  scarcely  desire  a  better  climate  for  themselves,  their  cattle^ 
and  stock  of  all  kinds  ^  or  one,  in  which  a  man  can  work  abroad  with 
comfort  agreaternumber  of  days  in  the  year. 

AnUquides.  We  have  space  to  add  but  little  upon  this  subject.  Tho 
most  remarkable  are  at  Worthington,  Granville,  Athens,  Marietta,  Galli- 
opolis.  Paint  creek,  Circleville,  and  on  the  Little  Miami.  The  domestic 
utensils,  pottery,  vases,  and  trinkets  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  probably, 
reared  them,  are  found  in  and  about  the  mqunds.  The  instruments  of 
their  warfare  are  discovered,  too,  and  give  clear  indications  that  they  cul- 
tivated the  horrid  art  of  shedding  human  blood.  Most  of  the  human  bones^ 
which  are  dug  in  great  quantities  from  the  mounds,  moulder  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  ,The  skulls  in  most  instances  remain,  and  great  numbers  are 
shown  in  the  museums.  They  evidence  a  surprising  variety  in  the  re* 
treat  of  the  facial  angle  of  the  skulls.  It  is  affirmed,  that  marks  of  iron 
tools  are  found  upon  the  wood  dug  up  from  considerable  depths,  below 
the  surface  of  the  prairies.  A  sword  is  preserved  as  a  curiosity,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  enclosed  in  the  wood  of  the  roots  of  a  tree  which 
oouU  not  have  been  less  than  500  years  old.  We  have  not  seen  this 
sword;  but  we  have  seen  a  diminutive  iron  horse  shoe,  dug  up  at  a  depth 
of  25  feel  below  the  sur&ce,  in  graduating  the  loreet  near  the  mansion  of 
Judge  Burnet,  in  Cincinnati.  It  was  smaller  than  the  kind  of  shoe  re- 
quired for  the  smallest  kind  of  asses.  A  number  of  the  nails  were  in  it^ 
and  the  erosi<Hi  by  rust  was  such  as  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
oxidation  of  500  years.  Many  of  the  mounds  are  ccxnposed  of  different 
earths  from  that  which  is  found  in  their  vicinity.  It  is  the  most  inexplica- 
ble of  all  the  mysterious  circumstances  connected  with  these  mounds,  that 
the  material  of  these  immense  structures,  some  of  which  would  require 
the  lahor  of  a  thousand  mep  f<Mr  some  time  in  the  erection,  should  have 
b9P^  biou^ht  from  a  distance,    Tber9  is  no  conceivable  motive  why  the 
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tarth  on  which  the  mounds  rest,  should  not  have  mihserved  all  purpoeet 
that  we  can  imagine  the  builders  to  have  had  in  v^iew.  We  know  with 
what  scrupulous  care  the  Jews  throw  a  little  of  the  earth  of  the  holy  land 
into  the  graves  of  their  friends.  Possibly  this  transfer  of  earth  for  the 
mounds,  from  a  distance,  may  have  reference  to  affectihg  remembrances, 
like  those  of  the  Jews.  We  have  elsewhere  described  the  most  remarka- 
ble moimds  at  Circleville.  Engravings  of  its  form  may  be  seen  in  books, 
that  treat  professedly  upon  this  subject.  ' 

Populaiion,  A  preceding  table  shows  the  population,  by  the  census  of 
1830,  to  be  997,679.  By  the  census  of  1820,  there  were  130,400  men 
over  eighteen  years,  capable  of  bearing  arms.  At  the  same  time  110,991 
were  engaged  in  agriculture;  18,956  in  manufactures,  and  1,459  in  com- 
merce or  merchandise.  There  were  3,495  foreigners,  not  naturalized.  No 
colony  in  history  has  ever  shown  a  greater  natural  increase  in  population 
No  country  can  show  a  greater  number  of  young  children,  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Among  the  obvious  causes  <^ 
this  great  increase  may  be  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
slavery  allowed  in  Ohio.  The  climate  is,  unquestionably,  healthy.  The 
state  is  divided  into  moderately  sized  freeholds.  Most  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  the  healthy  and  vigorous  pursuits  of  agriculture.  The  soU 
3rields,  in  the  greatest  profusion,  all  that  is  necessary  for  healthy  and  com- 
fortable subsistence.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  multitudes  of  children 
that  are  seen  about  the  farm  houses  in  the  country,  and  that  fill  the  streets 
of  the  villages  and  towns,  do  not  fail  to  excite  the  remark  of  every  pas- 
sing traveller.  * 

Religum.  In  our  table  of  religious  denominations,  (see  appendix,)  wo 
have  given  general  views  of  the  comparative  numbers  of  the  different 
religious  denominations.  There  are  numbers  of  all  the  known  existing 
sects.  But  the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  are  the  prevalent  denomin* 
ations.  The  Shakers  and  Tunkers  have  establishments  in  this  state. 
Carman  Lutherans  exist  in  considerable  numbers.  Most  people  are  de* 
sirous  of  beiog  thought  to  belong  to  some  religious  denomination.  It  is 
affirmed  by  a  gentleman,  well  known  for  his  researches  into  the  antiqui- 
ties of  this  state,  that  there  is  a  greater  number  of  professors  of  religion^ 
in  proportion  to  the  whol^  number  of  the  people,  than  in  any  state  in  the 
nnion.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  religious  societies;  but  there  is  noC 
a  groat  number  that  have  regularly  established  pastors.  The  custom  of 
itinerating  preaching,  as  a  supply,  is  very  prevalent. .  The  people  aro 
generally  a  tjulet,  drderiy,  peaceable,  moral,  and  industrious  race.  Suir 
cide,  excesses,  murders  in  affray,  and  instances  of  deliberate  and  atro- 
cious cruelty,  are  rare;  and  the  general  moral  character  of  the  people  is 
highly  respectable.  * 
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Jn  a  country,  so  fresh,  ouich  taste  for  embellishment  or  improvement  in 
the  fine  arts,  cannot  be  reasonably  expected.  From  New  England  and 
New  Jersey  this  state  inherits  a  passion  for  sacred  music;  and  societieB 
for  the  promotion  of  this  deUghtful  science  are  common.  A  vast  number 
of  New  England  music  masters  find  annual  employment  in  their  vocation. 
There  appears,  also,  to  be  a  general  taste  for  instrumental  music,  as  is 
manifested  in  seeing  in  great  numbers  of  the  fiirm  houses  and  cabins 
rude  harps  and  other  home  manufactured  instruments  of  music.  In  paas- 
ing  the  detached  dwellings  of  the  Ohio  farmers  in  the  winter  evenings, 
we  generally  hear  the  interior  cheered  with  some  kind  of  music.  A  tasie 
for  <Mtiament,  and  those  arts  which  erabelli^  society  and  existence,  is 
evidently  increasing.  On  anniversaries  the  people  are  addicted  to  show, 
parade,  and  splendor.  There  is  a  fondness  for  a  large  and  stately  house. 
Gardening  is  studied  in  many  places;  and  Cincinnati  shows  a  number  of 
gardens  that  will  vie  with  almost  any  in  the  United  States.  An  idea  of 
ihe  means  of  diffusing  information  may  be  gathered  from  the  fiict,  that 
ny>re  than  eighty  newspapers  are  printed  in  tHe  state,  and  that  it  has  fire 
hundred  and  four  post  offices. 

Trade  and  Mam^actures.  This  state,  more  populous  than  any  other 
in  the  west,  and  possessing  in  many  respects  manufacturing  capabilities, 
has  taken  precedence  of  all  the  rest  in  manufactures.  Cotton  yam,  clolli, 
and  woollen  goods,  are  already  manufoctured  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Cincinnati  contains  a  great  mass  of  intelligent  and  enterprising  manu- 
facturers. Sleubenville,  Zanesville,  Cbillicothe,  Dayton,  and  many  other 
of  the  young  and  rising  towns,  are  commencing  manufoctures  with  great 
spirit.  In.  1810,  the  manufactures  of  the  state  amounted  to  neariy  two 
millions  of  dollars.  At  present  they  must  amount  to  triple  that  sum. 
From  a  single  township,  175  tons  of  cheese,  worth  20,000  dollars,  was 
exported  in  one  year.  The  whole  amount  of  taxable  property  is  rated  at 
sixty-two  million  dollars. 

Colleges  and  Seminariei.  In  a  laudable  zeal  to  advance  science  and 
education,  it  is  a  question,  if  this  and  the  other  western  states  have  not 
been  too  fond  of  multiplying  colleges,  or  small  institutions  so  called,  built 
upon  principles  naturally  tending  to  rouse  a  «pint  of  unworthy  emulation, 
to  the  neglect  of  respectable  common  schools,  efficient  high  schools,  and 
one  or  two  universities  with  endowments,  library,  apparatus,  and  profes- 
sorships, to  furnish  the  means  of  a  finished  classical  education,  yet  a 
desideratum  in  the  western  country.  While  the  most  enlightened  aa> 
tioiis  in  Europe  are  content  with  three  or  four  universities,  we  have  aC 
1  east  fifty  colleges  in  the  western  oountiy 
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ObiO|  preeediiig  «ll  her  wstar  stales  in  the  manifiMtatioa  ^  an  enlight- 
iMied  zeal  to  advance  educetioiiy  has  aoC  been  behind  them  in  chartering 
colleges. 

Mianki  University  is  sitaated  ii2  Oxford^  near  the  western  extremity  of 
Ohio,  and  forty  miles  north-west  from  Cincinnati.  It  has  an  academical 
department,  and  a  preparatory  school.  It  has  one  spacious  building,  and 
others  a^jprc^riated  to  boarders,  a  competent  number  of  professors,  and 
about  eighty  students  in  all  the  d^artments.  The  position  is  healthy, 
ftnd  tuition  cheap.  Il  has  consequently  become  a  considerable  resort  of 
etudents  from  other  states.  The  annual  income  of  its  funds  is  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  has  respectable  endowments  and  buildings, 
and  ordinarily  a  number  of  students,  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Miami  institution.    Its  endowments  consist  of  two  townships  of  land. 

Kenyon  Cc^ege,  at  Gambier,  an  e]M8Copa]  institution,  has  arisen  in  the 
midst  of  what  was  recently  a  forest,  in  the  central  parts  of  the  state.  It 
has  one  magnificent  bnildiagi  and  others  of  less  magnitude,  with  ample 
funds  and  endowments,  amounting  to  fifty  diousand  ddlars,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  students. 

The  Western  Reserve  CSollege,  at  Hudson,  has  been  recently  establish- 
ed in  the  north-eastern  division  of  the  state.  Connected  with  it  is  an 
academy,  in  which  are  thirty  students.  The  manual  labor  plan  is  in  e^ 
periment  here. 

Franklin  Cdlege,  at  New  Athens,  is  in  successful  operation.  A  oom- 
mudious  building,  sufficient  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  forty  stu« 
dents,  has  just  been  completed. 

The  Worthington  Reformed  Medical  Cdlege,  at  Worthington,  has  a 
considerable  number  of  medical  students. 

Two  rival  medical  ccrfleges  at  Cincinnati  have  recently  been  merged 
in  one,  which  has  one  spacious  building,  and  another  of  equal  beauty 
and  extent  erecting.  In  buildings,  library,  i^paratus,  and  professore^pe, 
it  Im  highly  respectable,  and  has  had,  <m  an  average,  one  hundred  medical 
students. 

The  Lane  Theological  Seminary  has  recently  been  wganized,  two 
miles  distant  Irom  Cincinnati.  It  is  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
diurch,  and  has  been  endowed  with  funds  estknated  at  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  The  position  is  healthy  and  delightful,  and  the  number  of  the 
stodeots  increasing^ 

There  are  fifteen  or  twenty  academies,  and  as  each  session  of  the  le- 
gisialnve  incorporates  new  ones,  we  cannot  be  precise  in  imparting  in- 
fiimatkm  upon  this  subject.  An  academical  institute  of  some  celebrity 
eziats  at  Marietta.     An  academy,  not  kmg  since  incorporated  at  Urbana, 
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has  a  large  number  of  pupils.  Tiiere  are  academiea  at  Bartoo,  New 
Lisbon,  Stenbenviile,  Cadiz,  UnioD,  Galliopolia,  Chillicothe,  and  Dayton. 
A  Tery  respectable  High  School  has  recently  been  organized  at  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  Neir  England  system  of  common  school* 
in  the  western  country,  was  in  Ohio,  and  dates  in  1825.  By  difierent 
amendatory  enactments  it  has  acquired  a  degree  of  form  and  consistency, 
and  the  thoughts  and  usages  of  the  people  are  growing  to  a  gradual  adap- 
tation to  it.  The  example,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  followed  by  the  other 
western  states,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  unspeakable  blessings  to  the 
generations  to  come.  By  this  act  the  trustees  of  every  incorporated 
township  are  required  to  divide  it  into  a  suitable  number  of  sdiool  dis- 
tricts, the  prudential  concerns  of  which  are  to  be  managed  by  three  school 
directors,  a  clerk,  and  treasurer.  Hie  funds  for  this  vast  system  arise 
from  various  sources  besides  the  easy  tax  of  one  mill  upon  a  dollar,  con- 
stituting a  large  and  growing  revenue.  It  was  at  first  found  discordant 
with  the  habits  and  likings  of  portions  of -tte  population.  This  odium  of 
prejudice  is  wearing  away,  and  the  system  is  going  into  efficient  and 
noiseless  operation.  In  Cincinnati  alone,  itJias  provided  instruction  for 
three  thousand  children,  in  well  organized  sdliools,  many  of  whom,  but 
for  this  provision,  would  probably  have  grown  into  life  without  a  common 
school  education.  A  general  interest  in  literature  is  making  visible  pro> 
gross  in  this  great  state. 

An  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  established  at  Columbus, 
which  promises  much  to  that  suffering  class  of  the  population. 

Chief  Tovms,    This  state  possesses  over  one  hundred  considerable 
villages*    Of  many  we  have  space  but  for  little  more  than  the  names. 

Cincinnati,  the  chief  town  of  this  state,  and  next  to  New  Orieans,  of 
the  western  country*  is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Ohio,  nearly 
m  the  south-west  angle  of  the  state.  Its  position  is  a  beantiful  vale 
twelye  miles  in  circumference,  created  by  «n  elliptical  sweep  of  Ohio 
hills.  Those  of  them  that  have  not  been  laid  bare  by  the  unsparing  axe, 
are  beautifully  wooded  to  their  summits;  and  by  the  swell  and  indentation 
of  their  waving  outline  present  the  most  gracefol  and  charming  forms. 
From  the  summit  of  any  of  these  hills,  the  town  spreads  a  panoramic 
map  of  exquisite^  painting.  The  eye  traces  every  street,  with  its  sinokes, 
fixtures,  and  moving  life,  from  which  all  the  roughness  of  inception,  sof- 
tened by  distance,  disappears.  The  noble  establishments,  the  handsome 
mansions,  the  extending  masses  of  buildings,  the  numerous  manu&ctures 
propelling  their  columns  of  black  smoke  ak)ft,tlie  boat  yards,  the  bustling 
inhabitants,  with  tlie  hundred  teams  and  drays,  the  C^io  winding  akmg 
the  southern  limit,  and  itself  enlivened  by  passing  crafts,  and  stately 
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stoan  bouts,  rou&ding  to  the  shore  or  departing  firom  it,  the  villages  of 
Newport  and  Covington,  with  their  showy  houses  and  manufactures  on 
the  Kentucky  bank  <si  the  Ohio,  taken  together,  offer  such  a  picture 
of  beauty,  wealth,  pfogress  ajod  fresh  advance,  as  few  landscapes  in 
any  country  can  surpass.  Its  first  settlement  wasin  1789,  but  it  was 
not  until  1808,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  present  town  plot  that  sur- 
rounded  Fori  Washington,  and  belonged  to  the  government,  was  sold  in 
lots. 

A  more  eligible  position  for  a  town  can  scaxcely  be  imagined.    The 
chief  area  consiats  of  two  parallel  plains-,  the  one  elevated  sixty  feet 
above  the  other,  and  descending  to  it  by  a  gentle  and  graduated  slope,  af> 
fording  admirable  facilities  for  washing  the  town  by  every  considerable 
rain,  and  sloping  it  to  the  eye  in  the  graceful  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnishing  it  with  every  pleasing  viuiety  of  site  for 
building.    One  of  the  chief  beauties  of  this  city  is  obvious  to  every  eye, 
which,  however,  we  have  not  seen  recorded.     The  streets  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  being  straight  and  uninterrupted,  present  vistas 
bounded  by  the  wooded  acchvities.  of  the  surrounding  hills.    By  a  well 
known  optical  illusion,  the^  swelling  hill  sides,  seen  through  a  vista, 
narrowing  in  apparent  widdi  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  eye, 
fill  the  angle  of  vision,  and  preclude  the  perception  of  any  distance  be- 
tween the  termination  of  the-  street  and  the  commencement  of  the  hills. 
In  consequence,  through  whatever  street  the  beholder  looks,  it  seems  to 
be  closed  by  a  gate  of  verdure,  and  to  terminate  in  a  forest. 

Seven  of  the  streets  are  G6  feet  wide,  and  396  apart,  intersected  by 
streets  of  the  same  width  and  distance,  at  right  angles.  One  entire  square 
and  the  fraction  of  another,  are  reserved  in  central  parts  of  the  city  fixr 
public  buildings.  The  city  buildings  cover  an  irregular  area,  nearest 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  The  central  parts  are  compactly  built  with 
houses  and  stores  that  would  ornament  any  town.  The  most  showy 
quarters  are  Main,  Broadway^  and  Fourth  street,  westward  from  its  in> 
tersection  with  Mala.  Pearl  street,  leading  from  the  lower  Market  to 
Walnut  street,  is  composed  of  uniform  buildings^  terminated  by  a  magnifi- 
cent hotel,  five  stories  high,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  thatpart 
of  the  city.  The  public  buildings  are  a  court  house,  jail,  four  market 
houses,  one  of  them  ^ve  hundred  feet  in  length,  the  Bazaar,  United  States 
branch  bank,  the  Cincinnati  College,  die  Catholic  Athenaeum,  the  Medical 
.College,  the  Mechanics'  bustitute^  two  theatres,  two  museums,  the  Hospi- 
tal and  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  Woodward  High  School^  Some  ether 
pobtic  buildings  are  in  contemplation. 

Besides  these  there  are  twenty^four  churches,  great  and  small.    Of 
jtheso  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  is  the  handaopaest,  the  exterior 
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being  of  agreeable  aichiteetttre,  and  iht  intener  decidedly  benilifiii. 
The  Unitarian  church  in  a.  singularlj  neat  one.  The  interior  of  the 
Catholic  church  is  strikiug.  The  new  Methodist  church,  and  the  Fint 
and  Third  Presbyterian  churches  are  sfMu^ious  buil Jinga.  A  very  neat 
Baptist  church  is  neacly  completed.  Sume  of  the  other  churches  make 
a  respectable  appearance. 

There  are  many  fine  blodcs  of  storeB  on  Front  and  Main  streets,  and 
the  eye  is  arrested  by  many  beautiful  private  habitations.  Architectural 
taste  is  daily  becoming  more  enlightened  and  agreeable.  The  doll  red 
of  the  brick  walls  is  giving  way  to  more  pleasing  shades  between  white 
and  green;  and  a  beautiful  stucco,  imitatiitg  marble  and  granite,  is  getting 
into  fashion.  The  number  of  substantial  buildings  added  annuaUy  to  the 
city,  for  three  years  post,  averages  450. 

It  has  already  become  a  great  manufacturing  town,  and  is  constantly 
becoming  more  so.    Our  limits  preclude  details;  but  all  the  substantial 
manu&ctures  known  in  our  country,  are  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.    The  manufactures  in  iron  are  very  great,  particularly  in  the 
article  of  heavy  castings,  and  all  sorts  of  machinery  driven  by  steam. 
Of  such  estaUishments  there  are  nine  or^n,  and  some  of  them  on  a 
great  scale.     The  next  most  extensive  article  is  cabinet  work.    Stoam 
boat  building  is  a  great  item.    Hatting  is  pursued  to  a  great  extent.     It  is 
believed  that  the  city  contains  at  least  forty  difierent  manu&cturing  es- 
tablishments driven  by  steam  power.    Being  the  in^rting  and  exporting 
depot  for  more  than  a  million  inhabitants,  this  city  transacts  an  immense 
business,  particularly  in  the  retailing  and  manu&cturing  line.     The  im- 
ports, in  which  dry  goods  are  the  principal  item,«exceed  five  million  dol- 
lars.   The  amount  of  exports,  consisting  of  the  vaxicyis  articles  of  produce, 
of  which  pork  is  the  chief,  and  of  manufactures,  of  which  iron  articles 
and  cabinet  furniture  are  the  chief,  probably  exceeds  the  imports.    No 
town  of  its  size  in  the  United  States,  produces  a  more  respectable  i^iow 
of  all  the  difietetit  classes  of  mechanics,  arranged  under  their  respective 
standards,  on  the  fourth  of  July.    One  hundred  and  eleven  steam  boats 
have  been  built  here,  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  a  year  for  the  last  thi^ee 
years.    The  city  revenue  of  1631  was  35,231  dollars,  and  the  expendi- 
tures 33,858  dollars. 

There  are  two  banks,  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank,  capital, 
l,206ijM0^  and  the  Commercial  Bank,  capital  500,000.  Beside  theillB 
ther^  is  a  Savings  bank.  There  are  three  insurance  companies  belong- 
ing to  the  city,  and  two  branches  of  insurance  companies  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  The  Water  Company  supplies  the  city  with  water  <from  the 
Ohio,  raised  by  steam  power  to  leservoirB  ono  hundred  and  fifiy^^eight 
flwt  above  lew  water  mark,  on  the  side  <^  one  of  the  Ohk>  hills;  whenee 
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6r4k  OMttKML&nuly'B  BuppLy.    The  city  fiuniahea  three  daily  gazettes^ 
l#o 'Mtti-iiaekly,  az  weddy^  of  which  four  araxeligiousy  tiro  ami- 
wkmAiff  auk  muoAiif  inegiaaney  ajod  ooe  ^Doothly  agricultiual  fMipery 
ImA  «De.  quMrleriy  joursal  of  medicioe,  jnafcing  jnaU  16  periodi^* 
11ikrty4«r&  naila  amve  in  a  week,  and  the  poet  office,  annual  receipUi 
jaKMiBt  io  ajxteeathfluaaiid  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.^ 
M  Thefee  are  eight  five  cooq^antes^mnd  thirty-four  charitahle  societies) the 
means,  inteUigeiioe,  and  ehanty  of  which,  if  nieiged  in  one  sodety,  wo^ 
fManhky  aehieve  more  good  thaiii.  the  thirty-^r.    There  are  twenty-five 
Aipygiooa-aooieties,  in  which  most  of  the  religious  opinioas  of  Chiistendom 
lure  npfffeseBtod,and  whose  mutual  watchfulness  ef  each  other  educes  con" 
'tenl  frem  jealousy,  by  hindering  Ihe  hurtful  predominance  of  any  one  of 
Ibfiin,  andfiiahKng  each  to  pursue  its  respective  int^^ests  unmol^ited  and 
in.peace< 

The  populalion  in  18S6,  wad  sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty; 
an  1889,  twenty^four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eight;  in  18d0,  twenty- 
aiXr thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen;  and  by  a  very  accurate  enumerar 
tion  in  1831,  twenty-eight  thousand  aild  fourteen,  with  a  floating  pecula- 
tion not  included  of  one  thousand  five  hundred,  making  the  total  at  this 
lime  more^  than  thirty  thousand. 

.  Thou^lhe  imperfect  filhng  out  of  the  magnificent  phmof  the  city,  the 
cumbering  of  the  streets  with  timber,  stone,  bricks,  and  mortar,  and  the 
Snoonvctoience  of  actual  building  present  an  image  of  crudeness  andim- 
takturity,  it  needs  little  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict  from  the  past  to  the 
Ihture,  that  this  city,  which  will  be  shortly  central  to  more  than  two  mil- 
JioBS;  of  inhabitants,  which  presents  the  greatest  variety  of  models  in  the 
Ibei^ee  and  imaginings  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which 
eitolves  the  germs  of  emulation  and  rivalry  to  a  fault,  and  which  abounds 
in  jwovisionS)  natural  wealth,  fuel,  and  all  the  materials  of  buikling,'and 
which  is  moreover  a  healthy  town,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  vie 
iirifceattty  and  population  with  the  first  towns  in  the  Union. 
'  Cincinnati  has  been  called,  somewhat  to  the  discomposure  of  the  sis- 
leriy  feelii^  of  Pittsburgh  and  Louisville,  the  ^ueen  ojf  the  West.' 
Most  young  immigrants,  who  possess,  or  imagine  that  they  possess  a 
Ifttent  copiousness  of  speech,  on  first  joining  themselves  to  the  citizens, 
weo  their  queen  by  an  incense  of  puffing,  vaunting  her  chaims,  beauty^ 
and  bounty,  in  solid  columns.  She,  like  other  queens  and  beauties,  re- 
gards them  by  turning  an  ear,  long  since  sated  and  deal  with  flattery* 
We  know  not,  but  she  may  be  equally  callous  to  the  short  chapter  of  b&r 
friiitsh— for  &ults  she  has.  In  this  town,  as  in  NeW  Orleans,  there  are 
hut  two  chief  avenues  to  distinctiop;  the  one  wealth;  the  other  the  taknt 
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of fsimag  popidar  finrav^  The  eimnABB,  wUeh*  ate  «Dijr/»BnM  lilnfll 
the  people  are  of  one  nkoothure  been  bom^baptwed,  learod,  jntwniirii 
eJ>  and  had  their  whole  lotof  hmnan  viciaiitudaicaattogqlfaei^  nwrnot  he 
en^KMed  to  put  fixdi  audi  abimdant  fruity  whore  aoeietjF  la  eontianeUjr 
ahifting  bj  the  aiKraqultiiig  aoeeaBioiia  of  atraagera;  when  Ihe'iamhU 
appetite  of  nofel^  fosteis  fiddeoeasy  aad  preetudea  theehanee'tf 
red  firiendahip,  meUowed  by  tbovoiigh  acqaaiaMice  and  aaMient 
Deep  and  efldiuii^;  remenilnaiMte  of  Ihe  paasiiig  gtieat  ia  diapaMedbj  ihe 
lMaf<i4s8  aikd  hacfaaeyed  weloome  prepared  for  the  OQimiig  one* 

CopcQirenee  in  broad  viewe  for  the  advaoceineDl  ci  litorBtnra  or  te 
great  interestac^htuDaBity^caaBot  be  expeetedin^^ckyeoo^Maadefefapr 
ukiion  ooUeoted  froea  ao  manydiffHrent  ceijuitrie6,aiid  traaaplantingwiii 
Aamu  maaa  of  iaveterale  prejudicea  la  oidar  to  lay  fonndatJoiia  jof 
Mble  iMittttions  forthe  pzeaent  ge&eratiOD  and  theganeralmiB  toooraa, 
to  which  the  moral  omnipotence  of  union  and  hearty  concuirenoe  aie 
oeoeflaary^ aha  woidd have toafehieve the  impoaaflrieaaocesa  of  naitiaga 
aeoroof  religioas  aects,  aa  many  pcditical  ones,  and  die  antipaiftieB  of 
nfttional  and  aectienal  jealooaies.  Hence,  while  the  eziatiBg  genention 
talka  and  writoa  much  about  improvetaeM  in  acience  and  literatore^ it 
BMiBt  bea.  more  fortiuiate  genemticm,  in  which  wealth  and  the  haanUer 
arts  ^popularity  are  less  estimated,  and  tal^ita  and  meiitBioie^  wUoli 
oan  eifieot  to  reap  the  froita  of  high  mental  oultivatkiiyor  cnMm$e  Utera* 
iMre  l^aay  considerable  eoEtent. 

Woempetitkm  in  aU  the  walks,  this  town  has  as  iBOoh  aa  any  oAer^  aal 
of  emulation  and  rivafay,  an  ample  A/eae.  But  theae  drawbacks'  "the  at" 
moat  inevitable  results  of 41b  circumstances,  notwidistaBding^-^nofeownin 
Hk  United  States,  is  adYancBig  in  beauty  and  population  with  ao  ranch 
rapidity,  or  promises  sudi  a  austained  progress  for  twenty  yean  to  coBae» 

The  city  contains  a  great  numbu'  of  excellent  schools,  in  which  tka  - 
standing  and  improvement  of  the  pupils  wil  eompare  under  theaame  dbrw 
eumstaacea  with  anyothertown  in  the  Union.  Besidesprivateachooiatoo 
numerous  to  be  named,  there  are  twenty-aeventeachors  of  dbepuhlia  free 
adheolB,  m  which  two  thousand  seven  hundred  chikhren  receive  inatmo-; 
lion.  There  is  as  great  a  number  of  eleigymen,  physicians^  and  lawyeaa^ 
in  pvoportion  to  the  population,  as  in  any  otiier  lowik 

Oincinmti  has  generally  been  considered  distinguidied  among  waa^ 
em  towns  for  ita  salubrity.  Never,  until  the  autnxmi  of  1898,  had  haafr 
fored  from  any  sweeping  epidemic,  except  the  afluenni.  At  this  poriad 
itwaedeiE^ed  toa  severe  visitation  of  the  prevalent  epasniodicebolenu 
This  disease,  commencing  early  in  the  preceding  somBi^  in  Montrad^ 
and  soon  after  reachiBg  the  city  of  New  York,  had  been  gndnfly  e>* 
tending  its  savages  south  and  west.    A  few  OMea  had  enated^  foam  aai 


r 

<Miyp<fioi.rf  kfl  profttbaee  on  the  Qhkr  abate  of  kte  fine. «  Bat  the 
atttaittB  wee io  tut  adnmbed,  befim  it  xeeehed  GiiieiitBati,  end  ibeaHyt 
police  had  taken  each  pains  to  have  llieeity  dieen,.that  the  dtiasens  began 
leaoiulgB  the  jojoob  antioipetioa  tfa«t  it  woidd  vemain  nmrisited  by  the 
pgktileBee,  at  least  for  tfaio  season.     Meanwbile^'cases  oceuned  on  the 
Oi|H>  andEkie  canaiy  and  onthe  BCssisBippi  at  Jefferson  banackS)  whieb 
kmi  diseet  ^osnnBiiittQallons  wilh  Lonisviile.    Eaiij  in  October,  the  dis- 
eaaeyStfiving  wkh  passengers  in' boats,  bolfa  fiom  ftbove  aadbebw,  firil 
en  tiw-deroCed  citjr  like  a  thunderbok.     The  physicians  were  agitating 
tkie  qnestisn  whetfier  it  existed  or  not,  in  the  city,  when  its  mortal  rava* 
gea  wete  pfodaimed  in  every  qoarler.    It  continned  to  rage  with  great 
BJMiiigiMty  and  nnirtality  for  toee  weeks,    llie  greatest  number  of  repor- 
lid  dea^  in  a  day,  was  from  forty-two  to  fifty ;  though  it  was  generally 
lislieTed,  that  the  reports  did  not  by  any  means  embraee  die  whole  nuni» 
bar  of' deaths.    The  interments,  during  these  three  weeks,  were  differ*- 
endy  eitimatftd.    The  highest  csioulation  gave  from  seven  to  eight  ban- 
dbed  deaths,  as  &e  result  of  the  pestilence,  duryig  its  whole  prevalence 
TbcH^  its  ravages,  as  elsewhere,  fell  mostly  on  the  peor,and  people  of 
iiaffirl^Mii  habitB,  yet  was  it  rematkably  unsparing,  sweepmg  off  clergy* 
mini,  phyaieians,  and  men  of  diazacters  the  most  conlvmed  for  sobriety. 
Osoat  efforts,  bodi  public  and  private,  were  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
yoer^  by,  providk^  hospitals,  nurses,  phy»cians,  medicines,  and  every 
Mag  that  cifM  alleviate  or  console.    But  thei  spectacle  in  this  place, 
Mnchhad  wsq  such  a  reputation  for  health,  was  most  appalling  during 
lUa  period  of  gloom  and  mortality.    Hearse?  by  night  and  by  day  were 
itOHtittunlly  fallowed  by  ^ir  processions.     The  whole  conversation, 
oancem,  and  business  of  the  period,  fell  on  the  sick,  die  dying,  and  the 
daad.    The  disease  subsided,  and  passed  away  almost  as  suddenly  as  it 
aaasiled  the  city.    Never  had  it  manifested  its  inscrutable  character  more 
disthictiy  dian  here.    Towns  having  a  much  lower  estimate,  in  poiht  of 
«duhrily,  asfor  example,  Louisville,  were  passed  over  with  comparative 
impuBity;  and  akhoc^  the  scourge  was  felt  by  all  the  oQUsiderable 
ttnms  and  villages  on  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  their  waters,  its  rava- 
gaawwe  no  where  so  sevwe  in  the  west,  the  devoted  dty  of  New  Or* 
leans,  only  excepted,  as  in  Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati  is  in  latitude  3d»  6'  SG^'  N.,  and  m  longitude  T>  34'  45"  W. 
fiein  Washington;  by  the  ooorse  of  the  river  four  hundred  and  fifty-five 
asileafiom  Pittsburgh;  four  hundred  and  5ve  from  die  Mississippi;  one 
JBMMbed  and  twelv4  from  CMumbus;  two  hundred  from  Sandusky;  one 
and  twenty  firam  Indianapdis;  eighty-five  from  Fnmkfort;  six 
and  eighty  from  NUtehese;  two  hundred  and  seventy  from  Nash- 
vikwi'Sis^himdrsdand  sixty  iiomNew  Qrieans;  three  hundred  and  fifty 
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from  8t  Louis;  one  handred  and  fitefimn-LBuiffUlo,  flvekofirod'taA 
eighteen  from  Bakunore,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifiy  Iran  New  Tovk,  hgr 
the  way.  of  the  Erie  and  New  York  canal. 

Cdttmbiifl  is  the  potiUcal  xtetro|»dis  of  the  Btate,  and  jery  nertrij^flw 
geographical  centreiof  it  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bradt  of  ^fae-fickto 
river,  in  the  centre  of  fVanklin  county,  and  eocupies  a  heaiitiibiald|ie| 
just  below  the  confluence  of  WhetsCoiie  river  widi  the  Scioto.  *  Jiota'S 
compact  forest  in  1812.  It  now  has  a  number  of  xespectafaie  aebooii^'fi 
classical  seminary,  the  customary  .number  of  storesy  a  bank,  fear  prMi|p 
offices,  a  commodious  brick  market  house,  a  state  hooae,  a  ^MuUing  Sat 
the  public  offices,  a  penitentiary,  and  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumh. 
The  state  house  is  seventy-fiye  by  fifty  feet  The  top  of  the  ciipolaras 
one  hundred  and  six  feet  high.  Around  k  are  railed  walks,  from  vkkh 
the  whole  town  is  visible  as  from  a  map.  It  commands  a  delif^iifid 
landscape  over  a  country  charmingly  variegated,  as  extensive  as  the  €jm 
eao  reach.  The  village  of  Franklinton^  a  mile  to  the  west,  and  the  wind* 
iag  Scioto,  aro  comprehended  in  this  view.  The  buiMiDg  that  oontoiiw 
the  public  offices,  is  one  hundred  by  twenty-five  feet.  In  a  line  widi  it 
and  the  state  house,  is  the  handsome  court  house  for  the  Federal  Coiiit. 
These  buildings  are  all -on  the  public  square,  an  area  of  ten  acieSy^ieMr* 
ved  for  public  use,  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Tlie  penitentiary  is  taAa 
eouth-west  angle  of  the  town,  and  enclosed  with  a  high  stooe  vaU«  1m^ 
mediately  below  the  penitentiary  is  a  lateral  canal,  on  whicb  4saaial  hsilflr 
have  already  floated  to  the  town,  connecting  this  town  with  the  (%ioani 
Erie  canal  eleven  miles  south.  This  will  greatly  add  to  the  resouiceaof 
.the  town.  There  are  thnee  churches,  of  which  the  Piesbytorian  duBoh 
is  spacious,  being  flfly  by  fifty  feet.  The  professional  men  are  ten  law* 
yers,  five  regular  physicians,  and  five  of  the  growing  dencxmoafion  caUsd 
steam  doctors.  The  number  of  houses  is  three  hundred  and  thixty,  and 
of  inhabitants  two  thousand  four  hundred  'and  thiity«9even.  MiuMifaiO- 
tures  have  commenced,  and  its  relations  to  the  canal  will  give  a  new.  !»• 
peUis  to  their  growth.  The  circumstance  of  its  being  the  pdituoal-BMh 
tropoiis  of  its  great.^tate  attaches  to  it  a  distinguiahed  and  polite  sooiety. 
It  is  a  striking  example  <^  the  creation,  no  longer  uncommon  in  the  weal- 
em  country,  of  a  town  that  has  grown  to  importance  io  a  few  yeai** 
from  the  solid  forest 

It  is  in  N.  latitude  30^  57'  and  6^  W.  longiiade.  Odumhiis  is  dme 
hundred  and  ninety-six  miles  from  Washington ;  five  hundied  and  fifty- 
.  fromNew  York j foor  hundred  and  seven^-eevenfipom PMiadelphia; ^ 
hundred  and  fifty-five  frran  Boston;  four  hundied  andtwent^^ewe 
Baltimore;  nine,  hundred  and  ninety-one  firam  New  Orieant^  and  thaeb 
himdred  and  ninety*seveD  finm  Naiibville.  Gohmibiis  ia  cm  Iwpidmd 
and  twelve  miles  from  Cincinnati. 
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i  BW(ribyii»gte,  Ibe  teat  of  justice  for  Jeflferson  county,  b  nfloat^lbti'die 
MifttlMpdrof  the  Oliio*  It  w«8  kidottt  with  great fegnlarity'  in  ITOfif, 
and' it  nr  the  eentye  of  b  mh  and  pepulods  loouniiy.  The  town  "vi^iD^ir- 
^Mrtodin  XdtX^'wilh  cHy  prrnlegefl.  It  contains  three  chorches,  ail 
acaidiiiMy^  a  faandaoine  navfcet  house,  a  woollen  factory,  a  steam  papcf^ 
idjU^aftjormiU,  and  cotton  frctory.  A  manu&ctunng  spirit  isinereax- 
Iq^  and  new  estaMislinients  are  in  progress  and  in  contemplation.  Ik 
two  printing  ofBees,  twa  banks,  twentynrevM  mercantile  stores,  six^ 
ifvblioiBns^an  air  feottdery,  and  other  mechanical  establishments.  In 
mo,  it  contained  2,470  inhabitants,  and  now  contains  nearly  8,600.  11  it 
distant  thirty-eight  miles  south-west  from  Pittsbuigh;  twenty-five  norft* 
iMt  fcom  &t  ClaiimriHe;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  north-east  frbnl  Co- 
Imabue;  N.  latitude  40^  25',  W.  longitude  9^ '^. 

Zaaesville,  the  seat  of  justice  lor  Muskingum  county,  is  situated  on  Ab 
aMtbaolt  of  Muskingum  rif  er,  just  below  the  falls.  On  these  fidls,  are 
a  fRunber  of  manufacturing  mills,  diiven  by  water  power,  among  which 
are  aeTeral  flouring  and  saw  mills,  an  oil  mill,  a  reeling  mill,  a  nail  ma- 
ehme,  two  (^ass  iiouses,  a  wooOen  fhctory,  and  diree  printing  offices.  Two 
handsome  bridges  across  the  Muskingum,  connect  the  town  widi  West 
Zaneeville,  and  Putnam,  so  as  to  identify  them  with  the  town.  Taken 
alfeogedier,  die  inhalMiants  amount  to  more  than  4,000.  it  cbniains  be- 
aiioy  a  handsome  coort  house,  twenty^one  mercantile  stores,  a  PmabylO' 
liaa,  Baptist,  Catholic,  and  a  Methodist  church,  and  three  hundred  and 
aafremaea  dwelling  houses,  some  of  which  make  a  show' of  splendor* 
UansnTJIlo  is  beginaing  to  manufacture  largely  in  iron,  and  promises  t^ 
lnKOiift  one  of  the  prmeipal  manufiu^taring  tovms  in  Ohio.  It  is  situatedl 
u^N.^hitftude  40^,  W.  longitude  5P  d',  eighty  miles  Westerly  from  Wheels 
iaiigyin  Virginia;  sixty-one  north-westerly  from  Marietta;  seventy  north 
Hmoa  GhftUeodie ;  and  fifty-eight  east  from  Columbus. 
'  Oklttico^,  the  county  town  of  Ross  county,  is  handsomely  situated  oif 
« Isval  alliivial  plain  on  the  west  bank  of  Scioto,  forty  4ive  miles  in  aright 
.]itt^finilnit&  entrance  into^he  CHiio.  The  town  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  tlie  Sdiote,  and  on  the  sooth,  atthe  disCanceof  three  quarters  of  a  knile, 
«hy  Paint  creek.  The  principal  streets  run  parallel  with*  the  course  of 
1hc(  9eioto.  It  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  the  principal  streets  doss- 
ing eadi  other  at  ri^  angles.  It  was  laid  off  in  1706,  and  contains  9;^9? 
inhahifanfs.  It  contains  two  fHrinting  offices,  a  bank,  tweikty  mercantile 
aitores,  and  two  medical  stores.  It  has  also  four  cotton  spinning  fhctoriesi 
a  rope  walk,  an  oil  mill,  a  fulling  mill,  several  saw  mills,  a  paper  m^' 
aead  a^flunher  of  fiourii^  mills,  including  one  of  steam  power,  ekher  in 
Mm  tsiwn  or  in  Ae  immediate  vicinity. 


TbfiPreaty terhuM,  MnginjSgte,  aqd  8c!iiejbi%Mife^»qli  ft  iiliiiik  It 
batmbo  an  ^Gademy,  court  bouM,  jail,  and  a  mso^.mNdse^hmm*  Smm 
tb^  numnitof  a  hiU^  risiBg  afan^tly.oi  di&^^ 
i^pKwtdeliij^tful  view  of  Ibe  town  and  cin^uiDjaeaiit otNio^ijF)  inlon|puimf 
fltenajaly  with  woods  and  iawQ0,  tbxgiich  whMk  4he  S<nol»  pmsiilw  • 
^indii)^  cowse  to  tho  Ohio.  T\m  tows  is  la  tiba.centrQ  of  thir  hrantifai 
find  fertilo  Scioto  cQuntiy*  The  ailM&tkNi  iBJkw4MH^mA§ffm9  im^ 
^eligbtfiilj  but  yet  it  did  oot  floonab,  uitfil  tbo  gmid  .^caaal  wm  mI 
HUQUiglx  the  to|irp9.siace  wbich  it  baa  r^ceitrad  a  new  JHyahW  jtownadi 
pimpBnly,  (kfOBiuBiig  tbot  it  wiU  attain  tt^  io^Mfftanca  to  wbiqb  iUJbMh 
nate  poaitioii  entitles  it.  -.i^ 

In  tbe  midst  of  this  town  fonnerly  stood  one  of  the  mo^  intevMiag 
mouods  of  thecoae  shaped  form.  In  leroOix^  it  for  the  puifoae  oCblwWf 
IH^lotSygr^  quantitieB.Qf  human  bones  wove  found  in  it..  ChiUMiitfie^ 
]^fifty*fi?emilei^aou^Qf  ColuinbuB^aai?enty-£ve  n<fflfa*6net  froai^Maffr 
iriUie,inKen^Gky^andnine^-thrQen<»rth''«aat.fromCinci^^  %Mp 
tude  89P  20^,  W.  longitude  b'^  53'. 

.Marietta,  thesoat  of  JMstico  for  WaahiAgton  poiin^^  ia  jbeauftifiiUy  mH/mn 
lad'On  the  Obioi  a  little  above,  the  mouth  of  Myaktugmn  river*  It/aontoWKl 
^wocburchefi,an  academy, the  public  county  buildings, twoprimtipteffiMib 
m^inkttweo^  storey  about  ninety. houses,  and  the  whole  low^iUy 
IJIA4  iphabitante.  Tbe  people  are  neied  for  their induatiy:MdiflQbiie||f^ 
nnd  tl^poM^nassa^durbiMuty  of  their  maivaais.  .     t 

. .  .Ships  wvr^  formerly  built  hero;  but  Ckmh  some  cause  tfan  huainaan  baa 
J^en  discoqtio^ed.  Tbe  soil  is  e^Doeedgii^y  fertile  around  ^  townpattl 
it  haamaoy  advantages  of  poaitign*  Sutit  boa  not  floMtii^hed  iiliaasaii  ' 
otberitowDS*  One  cause  may  be,  that  it  baa  experienced  more  than.f«kci# 
inuudatuHis  of  the  river,  in  Baa»  of  which  the  water  baa  riaan  :tn,4i0 
principal  streets  eight  at  ten  feet  Great  numbers  of  boildiDg^,  immik 
and  cattle,  were  swept  away.  It  has  also  ezp^moad  severe  akhBasa, 
But  ita^xtraoadinary  fertility,  and  its  natural  advantages  will  oanae' it  ta 
baoocpe  alarge  town.  It  waaone  of  the^firat  aettled  towna  in  Aeatala 
^  was  originally  laid  out  by  the  Ohio  Qompany,  in  1787*  in  tha^fok. 
\v^mg  apring,  it  was  settled  by  eight  Qunilies.  Hie  first  aattbra  wer^ 
Owim,New  EkighuKl.  Ainoiig  the  foundeia  pf  tbia  aBtab^isbmanit  nap 
Qenaral,  FulnatR,  whose  name  and  character  are  reeorded  in  tba^annalu 
«f4haaUte.  It  is  315  inilea  from  Wasbh^gton;  (0  firom  (9^ 
^Kan  CSnoinaati)  and  100,  south«eastwardly  fiem  G^^  N^latilada 
a9^.35,'W.lqQgitnde4<'88'.  t. 

IiiaJMaster,  tbBfsat  (^justice  for  Faiifidd  ooiinly,  aituatad  mat^m 
the  centre  of  i^  is  entirely  an  inland  place.  It  ia  near  tha  aaWTPa^af 
Hockhockmg  river,  on  the  road  firom  Zaneaville  to  Cihillicothe.    It  ia  n 


iahiiiilHriln  ■in  fimlirtiii  BccntekiAtroliiudiM  and  fifty  fawa^ 
%fimakAiibmtB.  It  hasft  nirndber  of )>ubli&faiiildiDgB,aitE  bonrt-houfiiy 
tavn  Imwe^  manttlc  hftU^  an  acadealyyMTtad  reqiedtbla  adhac^ibar 
tihiinnhntj  >  »welfo.g>flro%  m  baafc»  aad  two  pruttiBg^  aficeiy  froMi  «wlk«f 
|riMi«ie  iMMMd  two  ureakiy  pat»er%  in  iiie  ijDglith  and  Gemntk  hto* 
gH^^friBi-  ll  10  ai  plae^of  goMit  machantoal  aofeeipnae  and  iodnttry^  and 
ataatooiady  as  k  ta^by  a  Intend  eat,  with  the  great  OUoaBdl  Griacaaaly 
ftwiMiiolQagavaaArfiNHttlfaeiDainTtBaieBee  of  itakilaiidpOflitiQOyitfad 
mil  h^dome  aflaiee'cf  iatpovtanoa^  It  isoentval  to  a  large  andpopuUxiB 
csaaartry^  atid.  IB  flitaatod  t«reBt7«<eight  mile^ 
ntumMk^Moify  from  ZaneiviUe. 

New  liaboa,  diaaeatof  juatkeferCUuiDbiaiiacounty^iaaitaat^ 
a  branch  of  die  Little  Beaver^  (bur  milea  fiom  the  Ohio.  It  ooatalawa 
court  home,  jail,  bank,  two  churches,  six  public  houses,  nine  stwes,  and 
in  d»  lowhshi|^  2,18S  iahabitanta  It  has  four  merchant  and  four  saw 
ndU^a  )»aper  mill,  two  wooUen  factories,  a  fulling  mil^andcaidingma* 
It  is  situated  dftynriz  miles  north-weateily  from  Pittsburgh;  and 
liuadsBd  aad  sixty  nortk*easterly  fion^Columbus.  N.ladCndeiO^  46', 
W.  longitude  3^  52".   . 

.  sChdlipoiia  ia  Ifae  diief  town  of  Gallia  county.  It  has  a  court  house, 
jatt,lwocfauiches^anacadcmy,three  stsam  mitts,  a  printing ofiice,  eighty 
lMHia%>aad  twelve  atorea.  It  was  originally  settled  by  French  inoni* 
grants.  They  had  been  deceiyed  by  speculators,  and  suffiured  severriy 
h^'hifiDua  finrers, in  becoming  acclimated.  Some  left  in  disoomagement, 
iml^  died,  and  the  nandMr  of  dra  original  French  aetders  is  smaU. 
wMiChirmileasaniidandtowB,  the  county  town 'of  Betanont  eoontyy 
fisikaiiitualad  on'elevated  ground,  aunoonded  by  hilly,  but  fertile  lands* 
It  has  a  court  house,  jail,  market  house,  prnting  office,  a  bank,  dfteen 
JtBBi  t)  iiiwi  ■^MftiiftiabitBatB.  it  is  on  die  great  road  from  Wheelfaigto 
Ohwirinrtiij  and  distant  eleiren aoiftea  west  ftom  the  ftxmier  place. 
**."Bui<iiiatatji»^ii^' chief  town  of  8doto  comity,  is  ainiated  on  tfa^easleni 
MailtfafiliMfibibtD^jast  above  its  juDcdco  with  the  Ohio.  Agroatamoanft 
cfocOBanisalohi  bnaifaeaB  for  die  Seioto  countiy  is  done  here;  and  the  po« 
aWBttforintanMil  cboameree  with  the  state  is  exceedingly  lulvantageouar 
SUmia  a  bank,  court  hoa8e,ja]l,  printing  office,  eighteen  stores,  a  boek' 
gjdpMhaaoctmniaskai  sIomb,  one  druggist,  twenty  mechanioal  ^wtabHsh* 
ments,  two  churches,  a  steam  mill,  a  market  house,  and  1,063  inhabitaalek 
UliaigiMt  Oliie  canal  hefecommunioalea  widi  die  Ohio,  trindi  most  at 
enod  rendav  ^da  t^wn  arplacc  of  great  conse^eace;  It  is  ferty^ve  niilea 
iOiii;er%ttlioMM,aad  ninety  in  die  aanttdmod  H^ 

liiiy»iWff4y»>W.  loBgitMdadoW. 
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CSrdbfrffle,  oil  the  Mrt  bttik  of  llie  Soiol^ 
ftvayoousty.  In  tfaeKiaate  rf1het0<maretwolttdka  mouafcytlwuiM 
m^ma^ and  theother  cireulair*  The  town  dm?^  its. name fiBom beiag 
i^kiefly  buik  in  llie  liimts  of  llw  eiicniar  Mioiiiid.  '  Theae:  moondB  SNI 
tenong  Ae  noBi  interBStiiig  in  the  wortdm  oooitiyy  and  aaee  diMUiimd 
^IfewiMce.  The  townoontaiiia  a  handaoinaooiirthoaieyafiiktiBgafiBa^ 
ttarketfaoii8e,teBBtoro99and  yanooi  mechanic  riici|M*  TbemickFidu^' 
.waiyflma  or  prairieBaie  nettr  this  (dace.  The  adjacent  wiKided lands 
ItfLoiirer  Walnut  creek,  are  equally  ri<^;  and  Ihis  txMrn^  central  to  andi 
lextenteK^fertiie  soil)  must  become  of  in^portance.  Tim  OJna  canal  panaes^ 
andheraciDssesthe  Scioto l^  the  laigest aqoedncton the  lineoftbecaaaL 
It  has  recenlly  exhibited  a  rapid  prpgress,  and  oootains  1,100  inhabitante, 
it  is  situated  twenty  miles  sonth  of  Ooliunbns,  nineteen  nectbof  CUBi- 
«elbe,and  twenty  miles  west  of  Lancaster.  N.  latitude  90^ d6^  W« 
Isogitade  5°  58'.  f 

V  .  Urbana  is  the  county  town  of  Champaigne  coontyv  n^iv  ^^1^  siren. 
It  contains  a  court  house,  jail,  printing  office,  a  Methodist  andPresbyto* 
xian  church,  a  market  house,  nine  stores,  one  hu|idred  and  twenty  bonaasy 
and  1^003  inhabitants.  It  is  distant  forty-three  nulea  nortbwest  fins 
Cdumbus.  N.  latitude  40°  3',  W.  longitude  6^  4'. 
.  X^ia^theoountytownof  Green  county,  is  situated  on  Shawneecroekf 
Qdad  contains  a  court  house,  jail,  tinee  ohurdies,  two  printing  offioe%  taa 
rioees,  and  919  inhabitants.  It  is  distant  fifty^wK  miles  sootlHweBtfiaBl 
ColundMu. 

.  /Dayton,  the  diief  town  of  Mmitgomery  county,  is  channingly  aiJaated 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Grfeat  Miami,  just  bdow  tbe  ctaAaence  of  Mdl 
river,  near  where  the  Miami  canal  connects  widk  the  MianiL  Hie  in- 
ters of  Mad  river  are  artificially  conducted  ficdmlhat  riTer.  todie 
so  aa  to  afibrd  a  great  number  of  fni^  seats. 
. .  It  cotttaias  two  hno^h^  and  thirty-4ve  houses^  and-one  knadeed 
thirty-five  shops  and  stores,  totel  three bnidbred  and  seventy;  MarchiBMlli^ 
as^  a,  court  house,  a  market  house,  and  jail*  In  1810,  the  popolalin  mtf 
S8S^  Ml  1920, 1,139;  in  1830, 2,084.  The  popnlalioQ  of  thelowttrid|H^ 
6,&83.  In  1828,  seventy  buildings  were  erected,  and  pMbabfy  a  gfaatflK 
number  last  year.  No  town  in  the  state  aihtds  main  eateasM 
water  privileges,  which  are  partly  occupied  by  a  nusiber  of  aaw  mHi^ 
gisiil  mills,  cotton  bctories,  and  trarious  soits  of  madhineKy  motedbf 
wat9r; 

The  striking  inoreaseof  its  prosperity  ia  owing  to  its  being  Ibe  immia* 
alUog  point  of  Oie  Miami  canal,  connecting  it  with  Gneinnalk  U  in 
QS(itna^/9.nch  and  populous  agicioultitraloounliy^  tbetgade<fwhifih<hia 
town  commands.    It  is  ej^pected  that  the  canal  will  be;€MtinMd.tekko 
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EHe.  R  is  situated  sixtjr-^igbt  miles  south-west  finom  Columbus,  and  fifty^ 
two  by  land,  and  sixty-fieven  by  the  canal  from  Cincinnati,  N.  IbA- 
tade  39^  46'. 

Lebanon  is  the  county  town  for  Warren  county.  It  is  between  two 
dknall  branches  of  Turtle  creek.  It  has  the  usual  public  buildmgs,  two 
churches  of  brick,  and  k  jail  of  stone,  two  maricet  houses,  a  bank,  a 
{Printing  office,  and  a  respectable  social  library.  The  surrounding  country 
has  fine  land.  It  contained  in  1820,  1,079  inhabitants.  It  is  distant 
eighty  miles  south-we6terly  from  Columbus,  and  thirty  miles  nordi-east- 
er!y  from  Cincinnati.    N.  latitude  29^  25',  W.  longitude  T^  5'. 

Athens  is  the  county  town  of  Athens  county.  It  is  pituated  on  an  ele- 
vated bluff,  in  a  bend  of  the  Hockhocking,  in  a  position  equ&lly  beauti- 
fbi  and  heakhy.  In  this  village  is  located  the  Ohio  University.  There 
B  already  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  this  institution  a  handsome 
edifice  three  stories  high.  The  funds,  the  library,  and  philosophical  ap- 
paratus are  respectable ;  and  it  promises  to  be  an  institution  of  great  util- 
icy  to  the  interests  of  the  hterttture  of  the  state.  The  town  contains  forty 
houses,  a  number  of  stores,  a  court  house,  a  jail,  and  has  several  mills 
on  die  river  in  its  vicinity,  and  750  inhabitants.  It  is  seventy-three  miles 
south-east  from  Columbus,  forty^one  westerly  from  Marietta,  and  fifty- 
two  east  frxmi  Chillicothe.    N.  latitude  39^  23^,  W.  longitude  5^  5'. 

Cleaveland,  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Erie,  is  the  county 
iawn  of  Cuyahoga  county.  Its  position  is  at  the  mouth  of  Cuyahoga 
river.  During  the  late  war  it  was  a  depot  of  provisions,  and  a  place 
where  many  boats  and  lake  crafts  were  built;  and  it  is  a  noted  point  of 
embarkation  of  the  lake.  It  is  a  growing  place,  having  four  churches^ 
a  court  -  house,  jail,  an  academy,  one  hundred  and  eighty  houses,  forty 
stores,  nine  groceries,  six  taverns,  and  1,200  inhabitants.  It  is  distant 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  westward  from  Pittsbuigb,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  north-easterly  finom  Cohimbus.  N.  latitude  4P  31',  W.  longi- 
tude 4^  44',  The  great  Ohio  canal  here  connects  with  the  lake,  and 
passes  through  die  central  parts  of  Ohio,  preserving  for  some  distance 
a  coarse  parallel  to  die  Scioto,  and  finally  connecting  with  the  Ohio  near 
die  mouth  of  that  river.  This  town,  intermediate  between  Buflalo  and 
Cincinnati^  and  the  depot  of  die  vast  amounts  of  merchandise  destined 
east  and  west,  will  not  fail  Booa  to  become  an  important  town. 

Sandusky,  in  Huron  county,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Sandusky  bay,  is 
otte  of  the  most  important  ports  on  lake  Erie.  Its  area  rises  gradually 
ftbm  the  lake,  of  which,  its  passing  sails,  and  the  surrounding  country,  it 
commands  a  charming  view.  Tfaou^  a  new  place,it  has  ten  stores,  a 
(Mitingoflke,  the  usual  number  of  mechanic  establishments,  public 
booiMB^'a  ship  ywtd,  a  rope-walk,  andnii^e  wharves.    This  isone  of  tbe^ 
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chief  points  of  landing  and  embarkajLion  between  the  Mionsttppt  riUef 
and  New  York,  Bufialo,  and  Detroit  In  1828,  1,319,822  dollars  wocdi 
of  merchandise  was  landed  here.  In  1830,  there  were  over  Give  Imhi- 
dred  arrivals  at  this  port,  and  about  two  thousand  wagons  despatched 
with  dry  goods  and  groceries,  for  all  points  of  the  Ohio  and  Misaisaqppi 
country  below.  A  turnpike,  now  omstructing*  will  connect  this  towa 
with  Columbus.  It  is  distant  seventy  miles  soudi  from  Detroit^  twohniH 
dred  and  thirty  pouth-west  from  Buffido,  sixty  west  firom  Cleaveland,  and 
one  hundred  and  six  north  from  Columbus.  N.  latitude  41^  27'.  The 
principal  harbors  on  lake  Erie  are  Put-in-Bay,  Maumee  Bay,  FairPoct^ 
i^nd  Ashtabula  creek. 

Ashtabula,  a  post  town  of  Ashtabula  county,  is  situated  two  Bules  firoM 
the  entrance  of  Aslitabula  river  into  the  lake,  and  has  a  post  office,  tavern, 
two  churches,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  five  stores.  A  turnpike  ooonecti 
It  with  Warren,  the  seat  of  justicefor  Trumbull  county.  A  sloop  knded 
witha  certain  kind  of  boards  for  clock-inakiog,  departed  firam  this  pfaioe 
down  the  lake,  the  New  York  canal,  the  Hudson  and  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  arrived,  after  a  passage  of  twenty-five  days^  at  New  Haven,  Gcau 
necticut.  A  schooner,  burdien  40  tons,  departed  firom  Huron  coimtif 
and  arrived  at  New  Yoric. 

Baltunore,  in  Fairfield  county,  25  miles  south-east  firam  Cohunbns,  is 
situated  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canal,  and  has  grown  to  be  a  req^ectabki 
village  within  the  three  past  years.  It  already  ^M^taW  200  housefly  six 
stores,  a  great  number  of  mechanic  establishments,.and  500  inhal»taats« 

MassiUon,  in  Starii  county,  on  the  east  branch  of  Tuscarawas,  mm 
laid  out  in  1826,  and  grew  into  immediate  consequence  firam  beiiig  for  a 
considerable  time  the  termination  of  the  CAuo  and  Erie  canal.  It 
tains  a  printing  office,  ei^t  stores^  two  merchant  flour  mills,  fimr 
houses,  andawooUen  factory.  It  is  one  hundredand  eleven  miles  north,- 
east  from  Cdumbus. 

Newark  is  die  county  town  of  Licking  county.  It  issituated  on  tha 
Ohio  and  Erie  canal,  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  miles  distant  fion  iia 
putlet  in  lake  Erie.  It  contains  twohundred  andfifty  houses,  ten  stores, 
two  printing  offices,  two  warehouses,  a  maAet  house,  a  church,  and  the 
usual  ciiunty  buildings.    It  is  thirty-three  miles  north  of  Cdnoibafl. 

Canton,  the  county  town  for  Stark  county,  ^^ftptama  two  hundred  dwel* 
ling  houses,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  fiuniUes,  ly496  inbahitaatB,  two 
printing  offices,  two  churches,  six  schools,  five  ministers,  fifteen  stores, 
and  the  usual  number  of  mechanic  shops.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  north-east  of  Columbus. 

Warren,  New  Philadelphia,  Wooster,  Mansfield,  Cosbocta^SoaMrMt, 
Delaware,  Worthington,  Frankliaton,  JBUlsboro'  Piketon,  %ringMd, 
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Pkkaway^Troy,  Eaton/Hamilton,  and  New  Richmo&d,  are  most  of  them 
eaunty  townf,  and  some  of  them  will  compare  in  size  with  those  we 
bave  mentioiied. 

Fifty  other  incipient  villages  might  be  named,  which  are  rapidly  grow. 
ing  to  consequence,  and  which,  seen  by  the  traveller,  excite  soiprise 
dMithe  has  not  heard  them  named.  Such  is  the  march  of  town  making 
and  popolation,  that  the  scene  is  shifting  under  the  eye,  and  the  descrip- 
tion iif  towiis  and  villages,  that  is  accurate  this  year,  may  be  wide  from 
accuracy  the  next  Another  inconvenience  results  f^m  this  order  of 
things.  Towns  are  originated  in  such  numbers  and  rapidity  as  to  have 
outgrown  the  invention  of  the  founders.  For  example,  there  are  nine- 
teen townships  of  the  name  of  Jefferson,  and  twenty-four  of  the  name 
of  Washington.  Other  names  <^  places  are  repeated  from  four  to  tea 
times.  While  thi6  circumstance  is  unfavorable  to  the  right  direction  of 
flussives  sent  by  mail,  it  argues  strongly  the  matter  of  fact  character  of 
die  peqple,  who  can  make  fields,  towns,  mills,  and  legislators,  easier  than 
the  latter  can  task  their  invention  for  names. 

The  following  military  positions  occur  so  ofteh  in  the  history  of  thip 
tftate,  that  we  deem  it  important  to  give  their  relative  position.  Fort  De* 
fiance  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  Au  Glaize  and  Maumee  rivers,  fifty 
miles  south-west  of  Fort  Meigs.  Fort  Loramie  is  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Big  Miami,  and  one  of  the  boundary  positions  referred  to  in  the 
Greenville  treaty.  Fort  Meigs  was  erected  in  1813,  on  the  south-eastern 
hank  of  the  Maumee,  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  the  lower  rapids 
qf  die  river,  distant  southerly  from  Detroit  seventy  miles.  It  is  noted  for 
the  siege  which  it  sustained  from  the  British  and  Indians  in  April  and 
May,  1813.  Fort  Recovery  was  established  by  General  Wayne.  The 
dfaastroos  defeat  of  our  troops  commanded  by  general  St  Clair,  by  the 
IndiaBS,  occurred  here,  in  1795.  It  is  situalted  twenty-three  miles  nordi. 
waxdly  of  Fort  Loramie.  Fort  Greenville  is  one  of  the  most  noted  points 
in  the  history  of  Ohio,  and  was  one  ci  the  first  fortifications  erected  in 
tiie  country.  It  is  in  the  present  limits  of  Darke  county,  and  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  western  limits  of  this  state.  Here,  in  1795,  was  con- 
eluded  the  celebrated  treaty  bf  General  Wayne  with  the  savages,  after  hia 
meoKHrabie  victory  over  them.  Frcxn  this  treaty,  the  country  began  to 
inerease  in  population. 

jBoodt  and  Canals,  The  common  public  roads,  as  might  be  inforred| 
'  are  too  numerous  to,  be  named.  The  country  being  level,  they  sekfem 
have  the  inconvenience  of  being  hilly ;  but  the  soil  being  deep  and  loamy, 
and  most  of  them  little  wrought,  in  wet  weather  and  in  winter  they  are 
exceedingly  bad.  lliere  are  five  considerable  turnpikes,  besides  many 
•hocter  ones.    The  length  of  the  first  is  sixteen  miles;  and  the  second 
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oonnecto  Sandusky  with  ColumbuB^  aii4  is  not  yet  complete.  The  fifth  is 
the  McAdamized  road  leading  from  Cincimiati  to  the  iaterioi^  of  whicdb 
die  first  diviskm  only  is  completed.  '  The  national  road  is  completed  thirty 
pr  forty  miles  west  from  the  Ohio,  and  is  McAdamized  in  the  best 
nuuaner. 

The  grand  canal,  counectiiig  lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio,  passes  nearly 
through  the  centre  of  the  state,  from  Cleareland  on  the  lake  to  Portamoutli 
on  the  Ohioi  The  whole  distance  is  three  himdred  and  six  miles*  Laicfr^ 
til  cuts  are  made,  or  making,  amounting  to  forty  miles  moce.  The  canM 
13  of  the  same  depth,  and  dimensiims,  and  construction  with  the  great  New 
York  canal.  It  is  now  onnpieted,  and  in  full  operatign.  This  wonder- 
ful wc^'k  of  uniting  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Atlantic  haa  alseady 
imparted  a  new  aspect  to  the  country  through  which  it  passes^  and  has  in 
many  places  quadrupled  the  value  of  the  land  near  its  course. 

The  Miami  canal,  sixty-seven  miles  in  length,  connects  Cincinnati 
with  Dayton.  To  this  a  considerable  lateral  cut  is  expected  to  be  made 
jfrom  Lebanon.  Others  are  in  contemplation.  These  noble  and  beauti-* 
fill  modes  of  transport  will  soon  supercede  the  draught  of  bea^  of  burden* 
on  deep  and  muddy  roads,  in  all  practicable  directions.  The  cost  of  these 
ea^ials  will  be  between  three  and  four  millions  of  dollars^ 

Surveys  have  been  made,  and  grants  of  land  firom  the  Generali  Gov* 
emment  obtained  for  continuing  the  Dayton  canal  to  lake  Erict 

MUU%€U  Few  descriptions  of  the  inhabitants  are  exempted  bom  mti* 
tary  duty.  The  militia  of  this  state  is  principally  composed  of  hardy  ag- 
riculturists, and  exceeds  150,000  men. 

Petdtentiary,  This  establishment,  at  jDolumbus,  is  a  humane  and  effi- 
cient one.  Of  the  great  numbers  who  have  been  confined  here,  nearly 
half  have  been  pardoned  out. 

Crovenmieni*  ^The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  both  of  which,  collectively,  are  styled  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Ohio.  The  members  of  both  branches  are  elected  by 
counties,  or  districts  composed  of  counties,  according  to  population.  Th^e 
rq)resentatives  axe  chosen  for  one  year;  and  for  eligibiiity  a  roan  mifg/i 
be  at  least  25  years  of  age,  have  resided  in  the  state  at  least  one  year^ 
and  paid  a  tax.  Their  number  roust  not  exceed  seventy-two,  nor  be  leas 
than  thirtynsix.  The  Senate  is  c<»nposed  of  members  elected  for  two 
years,  who  must  not  exceed  one-half,  nor  fall  short  df  one-third  (^the  pjipft- 
ber  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  present  number  are  thirty- 
three  Senators,  and  sixly-nine  Representatives.  A  Senator  must  be  at 
least  thirty  yea^of  age,  and  have  resided  two  yeans  in  the  district  fipom 
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nlUl  Iw  IS  dioseii.  tiM  General  ABsenMy  hartbeBoie  power  of  en- 
fudklgaU  tbettate  lawa^'^-die  aaaent  or  signature  of  the  (xovenior  noC 
Iwnig  necesBary  in  any  cMe  whate?er. 

^^The  judiciary  system  oomprisea  diree  several  grades  6f  ceiirtSy  vizr 
TheSuprenieCoartyCkiurtof  Q)minonFleaB)andJu8tice^BCouit^^  Th^ 
justiees  of  liie  peace  are  chosen  triennially  by  the  people  themselves^  ini 
each  township  respectively*  They  are  conservators  of  the  peace  throngb-* 
out  the  oeimtry;  hat  have  no  civil  jurisdiction  out  of  their  townships. 
^The  stale  is  divided  mtanine  judiqi^eiicuita  for  q^^ustsiof  Common  Pleas^. 
iaeach  of  which  is  a  presiding  judge,  styled  Preadent;  and  in  each 
teounty  of  wluch  the  district  is  composed,  three  associate  judges,  all  eloc- 
led  by  Ae  legislature,  for  seven  years.  These  owrts  are  held  three  times 
%  year  in  each  county,.  Tne  Supreme  Court  eonaists  of  torn  judges,  who 
liold  a  eeart  once  a  year  in  each  county  throughout  tbo  etate,  The^ar^ 
likewiae  chosen  by  the  legislature  for  s^ven  years. 

^llMsupreme  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  Governor  chosen  bien« 
Mtly  by  the  people.  He  must  be  thir^  years  of  age,and  have  resided 
in  tlie  stale  at  least  fimr  years.  He  is  oommander-in-chief  of  the  militia, 
•nd  eooamismna  all  officers  in  the  state,  both  civil  and  miKtary,  In  ease 
of  disability,  or  vacancy  in  his  place,  the  Speaket  of  the  Sei»te  acts  aa 
4kyveinor,  until  the  next  suoceeding  regular  election.  The  ^oalifiontioila 
af  a  fipeenanaie  the  age  of  twenty-one,  residence  in  tkestatejandthepay- 
menlofataz.' 

.  Li  whatever  aspect  we  oontenpiale  this  wonderful  state,  the  mind  i» 
nftctpd  with  surfHrise  and  pleasure.  We  experience  surprise,  for  the 
lualoiy  of  colonies  aSbids  no  similar  example  of  a  colony  of  equal  non^ 
bars,  impvovement  and  pio4>erity  son^idly  springing  firam  a  aolid  few- 
est wilderness,  witk  no  adventitious  aid,  except  the  fertUity  ft  italttds, 
tke  fireedom  of  its  instij^tions,  and  the  aaleiprising  chamcler  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  itsl  lover  of  freedom,  who  iSrmly  believes  in  the 
fltiength  and  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  oonten^>la!tes  the  prospect  with 
lottningled  pleaaure.  Ohio,  all  things  considered,  and  her  diaracter  and 
fcnrtifitfMmn  carefUfy  analyzed,  is  the  most  completely  democmtic  coni- 
flBunity  with  wiych  we  are  acquainted.  Here,  if  the  enemies  of  demoont- 
cyweietobe  credited,  ought  to  be  found  the  mast  tevoltkig  effects  of  f«h 
iQcity  and  misrule.  Insurrection,  and  anarchy,  and  lawless  videiice 
niiDnld  be  the  order  of  things.  This  state,  on  the  contrary,  is  making 
great  exertions  to  diffuse  general  educaticm;  and  there  is  not,  perhaps,  m 
iba  wonU,  a  move  peaceable  and  orderly  eoHunonity,  or  one  where^the 
peopla are moBe entirely  obedientto  the  laws. 
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THATpftrtof  Pennsylvania  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  ite  hraocheiy  10 
aitualedwefltofthe  great  dividiiigridge  of  the  AllegfaanieB,tfiatBepaTatea 
the  watevB  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Ohio.  Amongtfaeee  lidgea 
the  principal  are  Peter'a  Mountain^  Tuaoaxora  Mountain^  Sideluiig  Hill^ 
JhdL^a  Mountain,  and  Bald  Eagle  JEUdge.  Weat  of  theaeia  the  Qieat  Al- 
leghany Bidge,  which  sepaiatea  between  the  eaatorn  and  weatem  wateis. 
The  baae  of  thia  ridge  is  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  and  Ae 
elevatioii  of  the  mountain  above  the  baae  ia  Ccom  1^000  to  1,500  feet 
-About  one-third  of  the  aurface  of  Pennaylvaiiia  ia  weat  of  theae  moimtai^ ' 
aad  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  ita  watenu  The  ftce  of  the  country  gen- 
eially  ia  hilly,  rolling,  and  in  aome  placea  mountainous.  Except  in  the 
r^giona  about  lake  Erie,  very  little  of  Weat  Peanaylvania  can  be  called 
level.  Weat  Pennsylvania  oontaina  considerebly  mora  than  dOO,000 
iphabitantSi 

Th^re  ia  acoUege  at  Cannonabuigh,  ia  an  elevated  and  pleasant  aito- 
lion.  It  ia  an  institution  of  oonaideraUo  importance,  but  too  near  the 
ooUege  at  Washington  to  admit  the  auppoeition  that  both  the  inatitutiQin 
canflouriah.  The  college  edifice  taakea  a  reapectable appearance.  The 
coUegeat  Waahington  ia  aituated  in^t  pleasant  village,  in  Ifae  centreof 
a  popukNia  and  thriving  country.  It  has  a  cdlegiate  foan&ti(m,  oonaid' 
enble  funda  and  endowments,  and  has  graduated  between  twenty  and 
thirty  atudenta  in  aome  yean. 

'  The  ayatem  of  common  achoola  in  Weat  Pennsylvania  doea  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  that  eaat  of  the  mountaina.  There  ia  leas  inequality  of 
oondition  among  the  people,  andthenx)dea  ofconducting  achoola  are  more 
aimilar  to  thoae  of  New  England. 
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.  The  ioliabitaats  are  generally  a  baidy,  robust,  and  iodiutriioitt  sao^ 
ia  their  habits,  pursuits,  and  modes  of  thinkiDgy  as  well  as  fheir  persoBSy 
much  resembling  the  people  of  New  England,  llie  cUmatey  though 
something  milder,  is  not  much  unlike  that  of  Connecticut.  The  people^ 
like  tbose  of  New  England,  are  generally  addicted  to  habits  of  religkNM 
worship,  and  to  connecting  themselves  to  some  religious  society.  Their 
trade  is  with  Pittsburgh,  or  Canada,  and  New  York,  by  the  way  of  lake 
Erie.  Besides  the  coun^  towns.  West  Pennsylvania  contains  the  folkyw*- 
ing  considerable  village^.  Connelsville,  on  the  east  side  of  the,  You^iio* 
gesy ,  noted  for  the  important  mills  and  manufactures  in  its  neighborhood, 
contains  800  inhabitants. 

Brownsville  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Monongahela  river«  The 
greitt  national  road  passes  through  it.  It  is  surrounded  with  fine  orchaids 
and  fields,  in  a  rich,  picturesque,  and  romantic  country,  aiid  has  some  fine 
stone  buildings  in  and  about  it,  and  about  1,200  inhabitants.  Bridgepoit 
is  a  village  opposite  to  Brownsville.  Cannonsburgh  is  on  the  west  side 
of  Chartier^s  creek,  eight  miles  north  of  Washington.  It  ts  surrounded 
by  a  hilly,  but  fertile  country.  Erie,  beautifully  situated  on  the  soofii 
side  of  lake  Erie,  is  a  thriving  village.  It  is  a  stopping  place  for  steam 
boats  diat  pass  up  the  lake,  and  used  to  be  called  Presq'  Isle.  It  is  the 
seat  of  justice  for  Erie  county^  and  in  N.  latitude  42^  2r,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh.  A  portage  from  the  lake  to  the  aavi- 
gable  waters  of  the  Alleghany  river,  commences  here.  The  distance  is 
fifteen  miles,  and  tibe  two  places  are  connected  by  a  turnpike.  Immense 
quantities  of  salt  used  to  be  transported  over  this  portage.  It  was  brought 
from  thegreat  saliQe  in  New  York,  and  was  sent  down  the  Obio^  fiir  the 
supply  of  the  country  on  its  waters.  But  «salt  is  now  made  so  cbei^y 
and  abundantly  on  the  Ohio  and  its  waters,  that  this  trade  is  in  a  gieet 
measure  suspended.  A  great  deal  of  trade,  however,  still  passes  this 
way,  both  that  of  articles  for  New  York  from  the  western  oountiyi  and  of 
articles  sent  from  New  Yoik  to  the  western  country.  In  the  year  1800^ 
fiffy-two  thousand  barrels  <^  salt  were  sent  across  this  tompike  to  Pittf- 
bu^^ 

Waterford  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  French  creek,  a  oonsiderable 
river  of  the  Alleghany;  and  is  the  place  where  the  portage  from  Erie 
temunaies.  Itisavillage  of  considerable  businessyandfaasapostoffice^a 
number  of  stores  and  conmiission  warehouses,  and  is  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Erie.  MeadviUe  is  near  French  creek,  and  has  several  stores,  inns,  and 
public  buildingii,  apost  <^ke,  and  printing  office,  twochurc^ianda  ool* 
lege,  formerly  under  the  care  of  the  £ev.  Mr.  Alden.  Dr.  Bently,  late 
of  .Salem,  Massachusetts,  bequeathed  a  very  considerable  libnuy  to  this 
college.    Franklin,  Kittanniof^  and  Freeport^  are  ooosidevaUf  viUiiCia 
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between  this  place  and  Pittsbuigb.  A  considerable  tract  of  eoQntrjr  91 
tibe  south-west  angle  of  New  York  is  watered  by  the  head  waters  of  tbe 
Alleghany.  Iq  New  York  principally,  and  along  the  upper  courses  of 
liie  Alleghany,  are  found  those  deep  and  noble  pine  forests,  whence  az^ 
carried  the  boards*  and  lumber  which  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
mand for  this  article  in  all  the  western  country,  and  quite  to  New  Qrieaiis. 
Nearly  30,000,000  feet  of  plank  descend  the  Alleghany  annnally.  fit 
return,  keel  boats  carry  back  whiskey,  iron,  castings,  cider,  apples,  bacoOy 
and  many  dther  domestic  articles.  The  brig  Dean,  and  die  Sally  Boss, 
and  several  other  vessels  of  burthen  have  been  launched  on  the  ABe(^» 
ny,  and  have  descended  thence  to  New  Orleans.  The  AUegfaany  Is  fixtf 
hundred  yetrds  wide  at  its  mouth.  Anxmg  the  natural  curiosities  in  this 
region  ilr  Oil  creek,  which  enters  into  the  Alleghany.  The  spring  somce 
of  this  cnsek  yields  great  quantities  of  bituminous  or  unctuous  mattef* 
like. petroleum,  and  probably  is  that  substance.  It  is  taken  internally^ 
as  a  metficine;  and  the  rheumatic  find  relief  by  bathing  the  joints  aflbc- 
ted  With  that  complaint,  with  this  oil.  Many  people  at  Pittsbuigh  keep 
this  0)1  in'bottles,  and  attach  much  confidence  to  it,  as  containing  aomo 
Mysterious  efficacy, 

All  parts  of  thb  western  country  seem  admirably  accommodated  the 
one  tq  the  other;  the  one  part  supplying  what  the  other  wanted.  The 
jBountry  on  the  Alleghany  is  much  of  it  broken,  sterile,  and  not  calculated 
p  become  a  rich  farming  country.  It  contains  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
the  finest  lumber,  and  iQnumerable  mill  seats,  Pittsburgh,  and  die 
country  below  it,  can  amply  supply  all  die  wants  of  this  regkm,  as  r^gajrds 
produce,  manufactures,  and  articles  of  iron  fabric*  In  return,  mills  widi 
water-power,  are  very  uncommon  about  Pittsburgh,  and  the  aiQacent 
jbonntry  tiatiirally  calls  for  the  lumber  of  the  AllegbaDy*  Steam  boats 
^avc$  recently  ascended  this  river  almost  to  its  source. 

In  describing  the  Alleghany  and  its  waters,  we  have  named  die  prin-^ 
cit^af  streams  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  that  swelt  diat  fine  river« 
Ther0  is  one  creek  that  we  have  not  mentioned,  a  tributary  of  the 
Alleghany,  that  deserves  mention  were  it  only  for  the  name,^  Mohul- 
bbctitum. 

Economy,  the  present  seat  of  Mr,  Rapp^^  establishmenl,  ferineriy  at 
New  Harmony,  is  on  die  nordi  bank  of  the  (Mo,  eighteen  mfles  below 
)PiCtsbiii^h.  It  contains  mapy  fkctorie^,  a  luige  church,  a  commodteii 
Ikotel,  a  museum  containing  a  music  room  and  dining  haD,  all  kid  out 
with  die  utmost  neatness  and  regularity,  and  850  inhabitants,  Atthe 
east  end  of  the  town  is  a  park  containing  deer,  a  hige  vineyard  and  a 
beautifhl  orchard.  It  is  almost  exclusively  a  manu&ctoring  esttAlidi« 
iimk:   Iti^aoeniiminityofapeculiia'character. 
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Ptobuigb>  in  the  extent  of  her  manufactures,  is  the  only  rival  of  Cin^ 
cinnati,  in  the  west.    In  population,  wealth,  and  impcNrtance,  it  is  next  to 
tiiatcity;  and  the  third  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.    A  more  charm- 
ing spot  for  the  site  of  a  city  could  scarcely  be  selected.    No  place  isusur- 
jvonded  by  more  charmingly  rounded  and  romantic  hills ;  and  the  bound- 
less view«of  hill  and  dale,  the  Alleghany  bringing  down  its  northern  trib- 
ute on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Monongahela  its  southern  offering  on  the 
olher»  the  singular  bluffs  of  these  rivers,  their  conjunction,  the  broad  and 
beautifiil  Ohio,  calmly  commencing  its  course  of  one  thousand  miles,  and 
MFUiding  away  among  its  deep  forests,  and  shores  shaded  by  noble  syca- 
mores, the  town,  its  surrounding  valleys,  and  the  whole^scene  taken  together, 
:«s  seen  from  the  adjoining  hills,  constitute  as  fine  a  landscape  as  can  well 
be  imagined.    The  town  is  built  on  an  alluvial  plain,  in  the  delta  of  the 
two  rivers,  where  they  unite  to  form  the  Ohio.    Over  the  Alleghany  is  a 
higk  ^uid  beautiful  plain,  bounded  in  the  distance  by  bold  and  ru^ed  hills. 
The  coal  hill^  across  the  Monongahela,  rises  more  than  three  hundred 
feet;  and  almost  perpendicularly  impends  the  town,  between  it  and  the 
siTer.    On  the  Monongahela  side,  is  a  n^anufacturing  village,  called  Bir- 
mingham; and  to  match  it,  on  the  Alleghany  side  another  manu&cturing 
town.    Both  are  connected  with  the  city  by  noble  and  long  bridges  over 
these  two  rivers. 

Il  is  well  Imown  diat  the  site  of  this  town  was  selected  at  an  early 
period  in  the  French  wars,  as  an  important  point  in  the  great  chain  of 
.posts  which  was  to  connect  Canada  with  Louisiana.     It  had  been,  for  a 
considerable  time,  a  depot  of  French  goods  for  the  savages,  a  place  of 
eutfits  fi>r  the  trade  of  the  Ohio,  and  a  military  post,  to  defend  the  country 
.i^aiast  the  ooeupaney  and  settlement  of  the  English,  and  to  secure  t<xthe 
inhabitants  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  savages,  when  Braddock 
was  sent  to  dispossess  the  French,  and  capture  the  post  of  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
wm  it  was  then  called.    After  the  fatal  battle,  in  which  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  in  which  Washington  gained  his  first  laurels.  Colonel  Grant 
with  eight  hundred  Caledotiians  was  defeated  here  on  the  hill,  which 
sliU  bears  his  name*    Not  long  after,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
British,  and  they  built  a  fort  at  the  expense  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
iii^.   It.was  bulk  under  the  superintendence  of  Lord  Stanwin.    In  1760, 
a  considerable  town  arose  about  the  fort.    Beautiful  gardens  and  fruit 
erahaids  were  planted;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian  war,  in 
.  17G8,  the  inhabitants  again  retired  into  the  fort.    The  present  town  of 
Pi^tobuiulk  dales  back  to  1765.    Its  plan  was  enlarged,  and  it  was  re-sur- 
veyed in  1764.    It  then  belonged  to  the  Penn  family,  as  n  part  of  their 
iieiedituy  manor.    By  them  it  was  soU.     The  Indian  wars,  and  the 
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troubles  ID  the  urestem  country,  prevented  its  rapid  growth,  ontil  Am  year 
1793.  Since  that  time,  ithas  increased  on  the  same  scale  of  uofKOw^ 
ment  with  the  most  growing  towns  of  the  west. 

It  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  high  pressure  steam  engine  of  84  hone 
power,  which  raises  the  water  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  abore  the 
Alleghany  river.  A  million  and  a  half  gallons  of  water  can  be  nisedin 
twenty4aur  hours.    These  works  went  into  operation  in  1829. 

The  churches  in  this  city  are  a  Baptist,  Roman  Catholic,  Govenaaten^ 
Beceders^a  Mediodist  church,  German  Lutheran  churdi,  Union  dnivdi, 
EpiscopaP  church,  first  and  second  Presbyterian  churches,  Unitariaa 
church,  sec<xid  Methodist  church,  and  an  African  church|  »ift*^«»g  a  total 
of  thirteen.    The  other  public  buildings  are  the  Western  UniveoRBity  of 
Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh  High  School,  Pittsburgh  Exchange,  Hbaunoa 
House  and  Hotel,  Lambdin's  museum,  the  U.  S.  Bank,  and  the  PittaiNDgh 
bank.    There  are  eleven  large  establishments  of  iron  foimdariea,  in 
vHiich  were  manufactured  from  pigs,  in  1830,  five  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  tons.    There  are  six  rolling  mills  and  iron  woiki 
with  nail  factories  attached,  in  which  were  manufactured,  in  the  nine 
year,  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifly  tons  of  pigs  intobkxniB;  aad 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  five  tons,  into  nails*    There  are  lour 
large  cotton  factcnries,  in  the  largest  of  which  are  ten  thousand  spiadleay 
spinning  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  of  yam  weddy.    llMreiaie 
two  large  establishments  of  glass  works;  and  two  hundred  and  seven^ 
other  large  manu&cturing  establishments  of  a  miscellaneous  r^w^jf^^Wr 
The  suburbs  of  Pittsburgh  are  Alleghany  Town,  Northern  Libertieey 
Birmingham  on  the  south  bank  <^  the  Monongahela,  Lawienceville,  But 
Liberty,  and  remainder  of  Pitt  township.    Popuktion  of  the  city  pnbpoty 
12,540,  and  of  the  suburbs,  9,983.    Total,  22,433. 

The  town  is  compactly,  and  in  some  streets,  handsomely  boilt;  aWumgh 
the  universal  use  of  pit  coal  for  culmary  and  mnnufactaring  purposes  htti 
carried  such  x^uantities  of  fine  black  matter,  driven  off  in  the  smoke  into 
the  air,  and  deposited  it  on  the  walls  of  &e  houses,  and  every  thing  that 
can  be  blackened  with  coal  smoke,  as  to  have  given  the  town  a  gloony 
aspect  Its  position  and  advantages,  as  a  manufacturing  town,  and  its 
acknowledged  healthfiilness  will  continue,  however,  to  render  it  m  pla(OS  of 
attraction  for  btulders,  manu&cturers,  and  capitalists. 

At  the  present  time,  the  fi>llowing*articles  are  manofiictured  on  a  gnat 
Bcale.  Iron  mongety  of  every  description,  steam  engines,  and  enginery, 
and  iron  work  in  general;  cutlery  of  all  descriptiemi;  glass  and  paper^ 
cotton  and  woollens,  pottery,  chemicals,  tin,  and  oopper  ware  are  wvar 
factured,and  exported  to  a  great  extent.  Boat  and  steaiii  boat  boiUiBg 
have  been  pursued  here  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any  other  town  in  die 
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oouatvy.  So  loDg  ago  aa  1814,  4,055  wagons  of  four  and  six 
hwtiofl)  employod  aa  treiu^xirt  wagons,  passed  bet^^'een  this  place  .and 
Fhiladel|iliia.  Boats  of  the  smaller  kinds  are  continually  departing  down 
Aa  nver  at  ail  seasons,  when  the  waters  will  admit.  In  moderate  stages 
of  the  liver,  gneal  numbers  of  steam  boats  arnve  and  depart.  Of  course, 
tUsplace  tFansaets  a  great  amount  of  commission  business  fer  all  the 
western  oountry.  (xreat  contracts  are  continufilly  ordered  &om  all  the 
towns  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  for  machinery,  steank 
bdot  oaadnga,  and  the  varioua  manufiLctures,  that  this  city  supplies.  The 
inesthtuiiBtible  sillies  of  excellent  pit  coal,  in  all  directions  in  the  coal 
hiik  abouA  the  town,  furnish  gKeai  facilities  for  keeping  in  operation  the 
great  nttmber  of  steam  manufactories.  The  coal  costs  little  more  than 
the  siniple  expense  of  digging;  and  there  is  no  fear  that  the  supply  will, 
either  fail,  or  become  difficult  to  procure.  The  present  amount  of  tbe, 
value  <^'  manufactures  is  supposed  to  be  not  far  from  2,500,000  ddlars 
annually.  The  market  is  rich  and  abundant;  but  much  higher  than  in 
die  towns  lower  down  the  Cttiio.  It  is  believed  that  the  expense  of  articles 
in  the  Pittsburgh  market  will  compare  pretty  accurately  with  those  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  still  a  place  of  great  resort  for  emigrants  descending 
the  Ohio.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  having  the  river  shallower  in  low 
water  than  at  Wheeling.  Flat  and  keel  boats  can  descend  the  river  from 
the  latter  place,  in  stages  of  water  that  would  not  admit  of  it  from  the 
former  place. 

Pittsbuigh  is  more  entirely  a  manufacturing  place  than  Cincinnati ; 
and  more  so  than  any  other  place  in  the  West,  or  perhaps  in  America. 
It  deserves  the  name,  that  has  so  oflen  been  bestowed  on  it,  the  Birming- 
ham of  America.  Its  prosperity  probably  depends  less  on  the  fluctuations 
of  the  markets,  the  changes  of  the  times,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  peace 
and  war,  than  any  other  town  in  the  country.  Its  manufactures  are  of 
articles  of  prime  importance,  and  vital  necessity,  which  must  be  con- 
sumed in  all  changes  of  times;  and  which  this  city,  from  its  extensive 
operati(ms,  from  its  long  practice  and  experience,  and  from  the  skill  and 
practised  talents  of  its  manufacturers,  can  furnish  on  as  good  terms  as 
any  other  place. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  all  nations.  Germans  and  Irish  pre- 
dominate. But  there  are  groat  numbers  of  English,  Scotch,  French,  and 
Swiss,  mechanics  and  artisans,  who  come  here  to  bring  their  mechani- 
cal skill  and  industry  to  a  bettor  market  than  they  could  find  in  the  old 
workL  The  habits  of  the  people  of  the  place  are  those  of  persevering 
industry,  calculating  carefulness,  distrust  of  strangers,  and  a  fixed  pur- 
pose to  look  to  their  individual  interests.  They  are  of  all  the  different 
denominations  of  religion,  and  as  moral  as  could  be  expected  of  a  people 
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80  situated.  Luxury,  splendor,  and  display,  are  not  much  in  ftahion  here ; 
and  the  habits  of  all  the  people  are  frugal  and  economical.  This  city  has 
immense  advantages  of  artificial  as  well  as  natural  water  oommonica- 
tions.  The  great  Pennsylvania  canal,  over  five  hundred  miles  in  length, 
terminates  here.  Another  canal  is  laid  out  to  connect  it  with  lake  Erie 
through  Meadville;  and  still  a  third  is  pr(^>osed  to  the  mooth  of  Mahon- 
ing, where  it  will  connect  with  a  branch  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canal  fixioi 
its  summit  head. 

Pittsburgh  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  ci  Alleghany;  and  is 
situated  in  N.  latitude  40^  SO',  W.  longitude  4^  4(y  bom  Philadelphia; 
duree  hundred  miles  north-west  from  Philadelphia;  three  hundred  and 
fifty-two  fi!om  Washington;  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  firom  L^xing. 
ton,  Eientucky;  cme  thousand  <me  hundred  from  New  Orleans  by  land; 
and  two  thousand  by  water. 
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Wafr  VncaHLi  probably  bean  a  smaller  propcvtion  lo  the  mirftea  ef 
the  whole  state,  than  the  porti<m  of  the  above  mentioned  state  west  of  thp 
ABeghany  mountains,  does  to  Pennsylvania.    The  Alleghany  ridge  here, 
as  in  Pennsylvania,  separates  die  waters  <^  the  Ohio  6om  those  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  Atlantic.    The  names  of  the  principal  ranges^  beyond 
this  continued  chain,  are  Ghesnut  Ridge  and  the  Gauly  mountains.   The 
tkce  of  the  country  is  similar  to  that  we  have  been  desoriMng.    A  consid- 
erable portion  is  covered  with  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  and  val- 
leys embosomed  within  them.    There  is,  however,  much  cultivable  ooim- 
try.    Many  of  the  hills  have  table  summits,  and  are  cqmbleof  cultivatiaBU 
On  the  whole  it  may  be  called  a  hilly  country,  with  a  salubrious  atmos^ 
phere;  and  the  people  are  tall,  muscular,  laborious,  and  frugal  in  their 
habits,  having  a  much  greater  resemblance,  in  their  general  manners 
and  habits,  to  the  people  <^  New  England,  than  to  the  Virginians  east  of 
the  mountains.    In  the  dialect  of  the  country,  a  dialect  <^  universal  use 
in  the  west,  the  people  west  of  the  momitains  are  called  Oohoes,'  and 
diose  east  of  the  mountains  <Tuckahoes.'    Some  of  the  planters  have  ooih 
aiderable  gangs  of  slaves;  but  it  is  more  common  that  the  labor  of  the 
&mil7  is  performed  by  the  members  of  it    The  people  aie  mcwe  in  ikm 
hafaitoffiirming  themselves  into  religious  societies,  and  attending  pdMia 
worship,  than  the  people  of  the  state  east  of  the  mountains.    Hie  stapk 
products  are  wheat  and  the  grains.    It  is  a  fine  country  for  orchards,  and 
thereisconaidenUeattentioopaidtolbeciiItivatkMicffiNiit  * 
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A  great  many  Btxeams  rise  in  the  mountainsy  and  fiill  either  into  tl^ 
Monongahela,  the  Kenhawa,  or  the  Ohio.  .  The  Kenhawa  is  the  only  river 
ef  any  importance.  It  rises  in  the  Alleghany  mountains.  One  of  Us 
principal  branches,  the  Green  Briar,  almost  interlocks  with  the  head 
waters  <i£  the  James^  River,  and  with  those  of  the  Holston  of  Tennessee. 
The  river  is  four  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  in  moderate  stages 
of  the  water,  is  boatable  by  large  boats  to  the  falls,  seventy  miles  above  its 
mouth.  Forty  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  near  Charlestown,  com- 
mence the  most  extensive  salines  in  the  western  country.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  furnaces  ccaistantly  evaporating  the  water. 
The  water  is  found  for  a  considerable  distance  round  the  works.  To  ob- 
tain it  they  bore  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  deep  in  the  earth.  It  is  so 
strongly  saline  that  from  silly  to  ninety  gallons  only  are  required  for 
a  bushel  of  salt.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  boring  for  this  water,  when 
the  augur  had  pierced  the  different  strata  of  earth,  and  had  reached . 
die  salt  water,  it  spouted  up  twenty  feet  in  the  air.  The  quanti^ 
made  at  present  at  these  works,  is  from  500,000  to  700,000  bushels  an- 
nually. It  is,  indeed,  a  kind  and  wonderful  provision  of  Providence,  that 
such  an  ample  and  easy  supply  of  an  article  so  important  and  iudispensa- 
Me»  should  have  been  thus  bountifully  supplied  by  mature,  at  sudi  remote 
distances  from  the  sea. 

.  Ckitf  Towns.  Wellsburgh,  formerly  called  Charlestown,  is  the  county 
seat  ef  Brooke  county.  It  is  handsomely  situated  on  a  high  bank  of  the 
Ohio.  It  contains  one  hundred  houses,  a  court  house,  jail,  post  office^ 
academy»a  number  of  inns,  several  stores,  and  two  or  three  large  ware* 
houses,  from  which  are  shipped  large  qufmtities  of  flour  for  the  mariiet  at 
New  Orleans.  There  are  a  number  of  valuable  merchant  mills  in  this 
vioinity,thajt  ship  their  flour  from  this  place.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
emharkalifln  on  the  Ohio.  Some  considerable  manufiictures  of  glass  and 
earthen  or  stone  ware  are  carried  on  here.  It  is  situated  fifty  milea 
seulb-west  from  Pittsburgh. 

/Wheeling}  ^e  county  town  of  Ohio  county,  is  situated  on  a  high  and 
giavdly  but  alluvial  bank  of  the  Ohio^  a  litfle  above  the  mouth  of  Wheel- 
ingoreek*  The  town  is  surrounded  by  bold  and  precipitous  hills,  which 
are  generally  covered  with  a  fine  verdure,  and  contain  inexhaustible 
qiiafttitietf  of  pit  coal.  Tbesehillscomein  so  near  the  river  as  to  leave 
rather  a  small  area  for  the  town.  The  great  national  road  firam  Balti- 
DMretenniAatfis.  here,  or  rather  is  continued  on  the  cypoeite  side  of  the. 
Ohio.  Stages  and  puUic  reads  coonect  it  with  Pittsbui|^  It  is  tfiefirst 
town  on  the  Ohio  where  certain  embarkation,  in  small  flats  or  keels,  may 
he  oakalated  upon  in  low  stages  of  the  water.  It  has  afine  surrounding 
eountiy.    Tbiuisagreat  dealofrich  landbackof  it,  akiQg  Wheeling 
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ereek.  These  ciicumstanceSi  united  to  its  favorable  position  on  die  OluO| 
impart  many  advantages  to  Wheeling.  Of  course,  few  towns  on  the  Ohio 
have  grown  more  rapidly.  A  number  of  mail  stages  arrive  and  depart 
here;  and  its  situation  in  regard  to  the  Ohio,  and  the  naticmal  road,  cause 
that  it  is  a  place  of  great  and  constant  resort  for  travellers.  It  has  a 
ooort  house,  jail,  banking  house,  a  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  church,  a 
market  house,  a  book  store,  a  printing  office^  a  Lancastrian  academy,  a 
library,  and  a  number  of  inns,  some  of  them  highly  respectable.  It  has  a 
large  number  of  stores  and  commission  ware  houses,  six  hundred  dwellmg 
houses,  and  5,111  inhabitants.  It  has  manufactories  of  cotton,  glasSy 
earthen  ware,  and  a  number  of  considerable  establishments  of  mechanical 
iabricsof  the  common  kinds.  Hat  and  keel  boats  are  built  here;  and 
recently  a  number  of  steam  boats  of  the  first  class.  There  are  many 
reasons  to  suppose  that  this  place  will  eventually  become  one  of  the  most 
considerable  on  the  CHiio.  The  other  villages  in  West  Virginia,  on  (he 
<Miioand  its  waters,  are  Belleville,  Point  Pleasant,  Greenville,  Abingdon^ 
Jeffersonville,  Franklin,  and  JonesviUe. 


♦ . 


MICHIGAN  TERRITORY. 


Length,  250  miles.  Breadth,  135.  Square  miles,  93,950.  Acrev, 
21,600,000.  Between 41^  31'  and45<^40'  N.  latitude;  and  between  5^ 
12'  and  10^  W.  longitude.    Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  straits  of  Midi' 


south  by  Ohio  and  Indiana ;  and  west  by  lake  Michigan. 

1 

CIVIL  DIVIBIOini. 

« 

Counties. 

County  Tovm8»              Diskma 

fifron  Dettoitm 

Barry, 

Berrien, 

NUes, 

179  milM. 

Branch, 

Bronson^s  Prairie, 

188 

Brown, 

Menomonic, 

Calhoun, 

/ 

Cass, 

Edwardsburgh, 

189 

Chippewa, 

Sault  de  St  Marie, 

866 

Crawford, 

Prairie  du  Chein, 

Eaton, 

Hillsdale, 

Sylvanus, 

106 

Tnghnnij 

loway, 

Helena, 

Jacksooy 

Jacksonopolis, 

rr 

Kalamaasoo, 

PhdrieBonde, 

Lapeer, 

^ 

Lenawee, 

Tecumseh, 

68 

Maoonib, 

xie^ic^Air  TmnntTomr.  439 

IfieUIfaiMUddilMk,  Bfeekfaiaok,  »0 

tSoMotf  Monrooy  86 

Odcknd)  Pontica,  M 

BAgSDIIBly 

Shianesaee) 

St^GIair,  tSt  Clair,  M 

B{.  JMeplwy  White  Pigeon  Prairie, 

St  Marie, 

Tan  Biiren, 

Wa^tenaw,  Ann  Arbour,  42 

Ifkyne,  Detroit, 

Hie  cenflittof  1880  gives  the  population  of  this  territory  as  IWoiwss 
WUtes,  80,648;  Slaves  270.    Total,  81,128. 

Iffiehigait  Territory  is  a  large  peninsula,  something  resembling  a  tri- 
angle, widi  its  base  resting  upon  CMo  and  Indiana.  Three  quarters  of 
its  extent  are  surrounded  by  the  great  lakes,  Huron  and  Michigan.  It  is 
generally  a  level  country,  having  no  mountains,  and  not  mi^ny  elevations 
diat  might  properly  be  called  hills.  The  centre  of  the  peninsula  is  table 
famd,  elevated,  however,  not  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lakes,  and 
sloping  in  every  direction  to  them.  But,  though  the  general  surface  of 
diis  territory  is  level,  there  is  far  less  swampy  and  wet  surface,  than  in  the 
northern  belt  of  <Miio,  adjoining  die  lakes.  The  country  is  divided  into 
nearly  equal  proportions  of  grass  prairies,  like  those  of  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
divided  into  wet  and  dry;  and  extensive  anddeepfbrestsof  trees  of  nearly 
the  same  classes  widi  those  in  Ohio,  except,  that  here  there  is  an  inter- 
mrxttire  of  white  and  yellow  pine.  A  considerable  belt  of  land  along 
Ihe^ southern  shofe  of  lake  Michigan  is  sandy  and  sterile;  and  so  swept 
by  die  bleak  and  desolating  gale  of  the  lake,  as  not  to  promise  much  ift 
the  way  of  ciiltivation.  But  a  great  proportioB  of  the  lands  of  this  terri* 
tory  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  it  premises  one  day  to  be  a  populous 
coQnftry.  The  productions  are  the  same  as  diose  of  New  York.  Orcb. 
trAi  dourish  remarkably,  and  this  will  undoubtedly  become  a  fine  fruit 
country. 

Rhert.  Thisds  a  country  watered  by  almost  innumerable  rivers  and 
branches.  From  the  levelness  of  the  country,  diey  are  generally  boata* 
Ue  ahnostto  dieir  sources.  These  riven  abound  in  the  fine  fish  <^  the 
lakes ;  and  the  fbheries  tm  them  are  no  inconsiderable  source  of  supply  to 
fhe  new  setderk    We  can  only  menti(ma  few  of  the  most  important. 

Grand  rivdr  is  the  lai|;est  that  enters  lake  Michigan.  It  rises  in  the 
south-east  angle  of  die  territory,  and  interlocks  at  its  sources,  or  in  its 
passage,  widi  die  waters  of  Raisin,  Blaok,  Masdgon,  and  Saganvnn;  urf 
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enters  the  lake  twenty  miles  north  of  t)ie  Saisin.  It  oqimeii  Ibxp^gh  6f* 
ests  and  prairies  abounding  with  game;  aad  its  bosomyat  the  propyl ^e^ 
sons,  is  covered  with  wild  fowls.  Small  boats  reach  its  source,  and  by  ibm 
and  Huron  rivers,  periogues  pass  from  lake  Michigan  to  lake  Bcie.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  connect  it  by  a  canal  with  the  Saganum  of  lak* 
Huron. 

The  St.  Joseph  heads  in  Indiana  and  interlocks  with  Black  river,  BU 
Joseph^s  of  the  Miami,  Eel  river,  and  Tippicanoe  of  the  Wabuh.  It  1m 
a  strong  current  and  is  full  of  islands,  is  beatable  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
miles,  and  is  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  its.^entrance  into  the  lake.  Therv 
are  most  abundant  fishenes  on  it.  The  Raisin  derives  its  name  from  tba 
great  number  of  grapes  that  grow  on  its  banks.  Black  river,  Mamioit 
Barbue,  White,  Rocky,  Beauvais,  St.  Nicholas,  JfaiVgaerite^  .Mooi^ticy 
Aux  Sables,  Lasiette,  Grand  Tray^rso,  Thund|9r  river,  Sandy,  SaganonL 
St.  Clair,  Belle,  and  Huron  are  considerable  streams  that  etnpty  intolhe 
lakes.  These  rivers,  like  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  bf^ore  they  enter. 
the  lakes,  expand  into  .considerable  basins,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  co|^. 
flict  between  the  current  of  the  riversb  and  the  surf  of  the  lak^s,  meeting^ 
in  a  level  and  sandy  soil.  In  the  proper  season,  they  are  covered  with 
abundant  harvests  of  wild  rice ;  and  with  innumerable  flocks  of' wild  Somh^ 
that  come  here  to  feed  upon  it.  . 

.  A  great  many  Indians  still  reside  in  this  <y>untry.  But  the  tide  of  wluta 
immigration  has  recently  set  strong  this  way;  and  the  banks  of  the  Hxaoa 
and  the  Raisin  are  rapidly  covering  with  the  clearings  of  the  settlezB. 
The  strait  of  St.  Clair,  connecting  that  lake  with  lake  Huron,  is  twen^- 
six  miles  long.  It  runs  through  a  country  partly  prairie  and  partly  forest* 
Deep  groves  of  beautiful  white  pine  are  found  along  this  strait  -  Tbeatrait 
of  Detroit,  connecting  lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair  is  twenty-four  miles.  It  !• 
navigable  for  large  vessels,  is  studded  with  islands,  and  one  .of  1)ie  qkmiI 
beautiful  sheets  of  water  in  the  w^ld.  Its  current  is  nearly  three  ndae 
s^  hour.  It  receives  the  rivers  Rouge,  Ecorce,  Mftgfstugua^ajid  Browiub 
t9wn.  Five  miles  above  the  mduth  of  the  Rouge  is  a  ship  yfid.  It  ha^ 
excellent  la  nds  on  its  banks.  Squth  of  Huron  river,  the  river  Aux  Cigp««» 
Rocky  creek,  Aux  Sables,  and  some  other  small  streams  enter  tbe^ 
lake. 

Raisin  derives  importance  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  moroi  settled 
than  any  river  in  the  country,  except  Detroit  It  has  also  obtainedemel* 
anchdy  celebrity  from  the  events  of  the  late  war. .  Ithaaat  its  mouth  ei:* 
tensive  prairies,  and  wide,  tracts  covered  with  wild  zioe.  The  French  se^ 
tlements  on  this  river  are  <^nformable  to  their  customs  in.Ganada,  Mil- 
^Qun,and  Louisiana;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  laid  out  in  kJUgaad  nanow 
paralleb^grama^  two  or  three  arpenswkleiyi  finest,  and  fimfb^ 
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hmimiwepmM  dMpw  In  this  way  they  gratify  their  propeaaity  &r  soci* 
«^,  by  faaving  thafinonte  of  their  plaiiiatioiis  resemble  a  contiQued  vil* 
luge.  There  avefine  orofaavds  on  this  river.  Its  banks  are  covered 
wilhrgnpe  vinesi  and  fiom  the  abundanoe  of  its  grapes  it  receives  its 


'    M*gl>iiM«a**lrittfiMr  island  is  situoted  in.  the  north  west  angle  of  lake 
Huron,  in  the  straits  between  it  and  lake  Michigan.    It  is  considered 
•aong  the  most  impregnable  fortresses  on  the  northern  frontier.    The 
Britiali  gained  poasession  of  it  during  the  late  war.    It  derives  its  name 
firom  an  Indian  word,  implying  'die  back  of  a  tortoise/  which,  in  its  form 
«f  xiskg  firom  the  lake.  It  resembles.    The  island  is  nine  miles  in  cirdum- 
littBaee.    The  viUage  stands  on  the  south  side  of  it,  and  on  rising  grounds 
back  of  it|  the  fort  is  situated.     This  is  one  of  the  most  remote  northern 
tttiements  in  the  United  States.    The  fortifications  are  of  great  strength. 
The  popnlalion  of  the  island  and  its  vicinity  is  about  1,000.     The  iskncfa 
in  lake  lAchigan  areas  foUowa:  Manitou  Island,  near  the  eastern  eoasti 
m  nm  miles  long  and  four  wide.    The  Castor  Islands  extend  from  Grand 
Trnverap  Bay  nearly  across  the  lake.    Grosse  Is]e  is  five  miles  long,  and 
finm  one  to  two  wide.    Bois  Blanc  is  in  front  of  Maiden,  and  has  been 
poweaped  by  the  British;  and  is  one  of  the  points  of  territory  in  question 
between  out  gorermnent  and  theirs.    The  bays  on  the  east  side  of  lake 
lOdiigaa,  are  Sable  «nd  Grand  Traverse.     Those  on  the  Huron  coast 
are  Thunder  and  Bagana.    The  last  is  forty  miles  in  extent  in  one  direc* 
tioo,  and  fiont'  eight  to  twelve  in  the  other.    Maumee  bay  resembles  a 
kke ;  and  is  aitoated-  at  the  month  of  Maumee  river.    It  is  eighteen  miles 
in  cucuinferencei    In  &e  interior  of  this  ten^itory  are  great  numbers  of 
flBoall'lakes  and  ponds,  from  which  the  rivers  have  their  sources. .  The 
etrait,  which  connects  lake  Huron  and  lake  Michigan,  is  called  Liac  des 
lUineis,  in  fifteen  miles  long,  of  an  elliptical  figure,  and  subject  to  a  tide, 
winch  has  sensible  fluxes  and  reflnxes.    The  Indians  that  reside  in  this 
territory  are  chiefly  die  following:  Ottowas,  Miamies,  Pottawattomies, 
ClBppewa3rB,  send  Wyandots.    By  different  treaties  they  have  madeces- 
aiens  cf  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  in  this  territory  to  the  United  States. 
Dhey  stiM  retain  eoasiderable  tracts  of  fine  country ;  and  have  many  res 
and  fillages,  even  among  the  settlements.    Some  of  them  have 
inoineonaiderable  advances  in  cultivation^  and  the  arts  of  civilized 
life..   Moetef  the  converts  to  Christianity  in  this  regicm  profess  to  be 
Catholica.     The  Protestants  have  recently  established  missionary 
sehods  among  them.    The  savages  of  this  region  suffered 
OMMskdwing  the  kUe  war;  and  their  numbers  are  dearly  diminishing. 
.  Thftehttata  at  this  region,  in.  consequence  of  its  being  level  and  pen- 
tf  and  smsDOnded  on  aU  skies  but  the  sondi  with  such  immense 
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bodies  of  water,  ig  more  temperate  and  miM  tfaMi  c^^ 
its  latitude.  Tke  soutfaem  parts  hare  mild  winteesy  end  the  spmg  epooi 
as  early  as  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  saneJatilude.  The 
position  of  the  northern  part  most  subject  it  to  a  Cansdieifc  temparatSM>> 
The  winter  commences  here  early  in  November,  and  does  not  terminBte 
except  with  the  end  of  March.  At  Detroit  in  1818,  the  meaaheeC  of 
January  was  24^,  and  in  1820,  the  mean  heat  of  July  wafl69%ef  De* 
cember,27^.  At  Mackinack,  the  most  northern  settlement  in  the  United 
States,  the  mean  heat  of  October  was  45°;  of  Na?einbegr31^;  Aod<ef 
December  2F. 

AgrkttUure^  Manufactures^  EaeparU,  Sfc.  The  eastern  fwhA  of  tUb 
territory,  from  various  circumstances,  became  first  settled.  Within  du 
few  last  years  a  great  mass  of  immigrants  have  brgun  tn  nprmtd  thnmimlTii 
over  this  fine  and  fertile  country.  Situated,  as  it  is,  between  the 
die  south,  and  the  east,  with  greater  facilities  for  extensive  inland 
communication  than  giUy  other  country  on  the  globe,  with  a  fertile  ioil| 
of  which  millions  of  acres  are  fit  for  the  ploogfa,  with  a  healthfiil  climat^ 
and  with  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  inviting  novthem  pofpalalnily 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  soon  take  its  place  as  astaiteyaad  rival 
its  western  sister  states.  Wheat,  Indhm  com,  oats,  barley,  back  lAeatt 
potatoes,  turnips,  peas,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  peedbes^af^ 
raised  easily  uid  in  abundance.  It  is  a  country  more  fiivocable  to  enlti^ 
vated  grasses  than  the  western  country.  In  short,  it  is  peciiUarly  fitted 
for  northern  farmers.  No  inland  country,  acoording  to  its  age,  pepob^' 
tion,  and  circumstances,  has  a  greater  trade.  A  number  of  steam  boiti 
and  lake  vessels  are  constantly  plying  in  this  trade,  which  is  with  Mackt 
inack,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Ohio,  The  amount  of  foreign  tXfOHiM  m 
1821,  was  53,290  dollars. 

Chief  Tmms,  Detroit  is  the  political  metropolis,  and  the  oaLy  laM 
of  much  size  in  the  territory.*  It  is  situated  on  the  Western  bank,  of  the 
river  Detroit,  eighteen  miles  above  Maiden  in  Canada,  and  aiz  miles  heh«r 
the  outlet  uf  lake  St.  Clair.  The  banks  are  twenty  feet  above  the  ki^ 
eat  waters  of  the  river.  The  plain  on  which  il  is  bailt  is  beautifiil, 
the  poeition  altogetherdelightful  and  romantic.  The  streets  are  wide, 
the  houses  are  of  stone,  brick,  frame,  and  logs;  and  some  ef  them 
very  showy  appearance.  Three  of  the  principal  streets  ma  paraUd 
the  river,  and  are  crossed  at  right  angles  by  six  principal  txam  sttoelsl 
Several  wharves  project  into  the  river.  Hie  United  Stales'  wharf  is. 
hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  and  a  vessel  of  four  hundred  tma  tan 
load  at  its  head.  The  public  buiMings  are  a  council  house,  stale  iMmn^ 
United  States' store,  Presbyterian  churdi,  a  Jloman  Oathslie  diapely  akid 
aome  other  public  buildings.    There  a»  a  number  ef  steres,  and  mil— 


Wlda|^  Stiitoaiidlhe  valuo  of  kta  areiisiag;  and  <fa»  tomrn  exhihite 
aukiAf  iit»Ul  popolalioD  attd  iiB|pioTcaiMit.  It  wan  almost  MitiMly  con^ 
nBad liy  firoyin i8M;  aadthe  appeanmce  d*fthdjiesrtonni  m  uMkmn^ 
pMor  to  theaU'Oi^.  Ik^is  a  place  of  great  aad  conrtnht  nMrt  pf  the 
fadiana;  aad  here  tho  grealeak  numbers  and  (he  ftdrast  saaiple  of.  the 
aortiieni  tribes  ate  sees.  Tboiigh  the  lake  boatmeny  the  cowrewmdu.h9iaif 
and  Ae  hontttiea  of  the  northern'  wildernen  are  not  exactly  the  BedcH 
mm  Arabsy  and  the  frightfiil  scare-^erows  that  Volney  haa  desoffibed)  il 
BMwCbeadmitted,  thatliving  in  the  woods,  being  exiposed  to  the  heats  aad 
oolds  of  the  climate,  and  roiAring  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  under  the  dirao| 
Bays  of  fhisiin,  ans  Ihifags  notiavoM>ie  to  complexion  and  appears^ice; 
md  Detroit  can  show  many  iahabttanis  sofficieotly  oiUrd  in  their  costamoy* 
aa^whohaveiiOthiiigiDtheirappearainoe  to  recommend  tiiem.  RespeA^ 
table  schacrfs  are  new  established  here.  A  public  journal  issues  from  tfaa 
presB.  Lsknuies  iste  m  contemplation.  It  most  continue  to  Merease 
with  tbe>tniiuL  of  flfamigtants,  and  the  extension  c^  back  aattlements.  if 
is  the  dkief  depot  of.  the  alnppiag  of  the  lakes.  A  steam  boat  plies.be>« 
tireeil  it  and  BuflUa  Theoperaiion  of  llie  Erie  canal  htm  been  funossit 
ble  lo  the  business  and  importaoce  of  tfiis  town,  and  of  Ae  whole  eeutitryl 
The  fioisfaingof  the  (^o  canal  willstiU  farther  sidMnceitA  business  a^d 
pnaperity .  Detroit  is  eTidehliy  destined  to  become  a  eoasiderable  towm 
The  popiilation  exceeds  2,000.  The  one  half  of  these  are  IVench,  tiM 
edMT  half  Americans,  with  a  oonaiderable  sprinkling  of  finreignera  flroni 
Tai!saas>conntffies.  The  other  villages,  that  have  received  names,  are 
Mennt  Cknaent,  Bcownstown,  Moiffoe,^Lawrenceville,  IVenditown,  aed 
fheNewSettleaMnt. 

Governmtni.  This  is  upon  the  common  plan  of  the  territorial  govern* 
BSttts.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  territory  will  soon  be  in  a  Condition 
to  clans  admiaBkn  into  the  confederacy  of  the  slates.  Every  tUdg  ie 
]pol  in  the  eommenoement.  The  usual  provisions  are  made  for  roadai 
aiidthe  oountry  is  so  level  that  it  wiU  easily  be  susceptible  of  good  onew 
At.  presoati  ttanspogt  and  passage  are  almost  entirely  by  water,  for  which 
ttascomtry  fiunishes  greater  fibcilities  dianany  odier  of  the  same  exteaA 
in  the  Unked  fitates*  Detroit  is  comparatively  an  ancient  place*  The 
Vkendtplantaiions  along  Detroit  river  exhibit  the  aspect  of  a  condnoed 
vfllags.  Tbey  are  laid  ouftin  the  usual  manner,  two  orthreearpensib 
fiottt,  by  forty  or  eighty  aipena  deep*.  ^  The  mansions  have  that  fiteigfc 
aad  inteiesting  aapeotyihat  French  buildings  and  estahiiahmenis  naisraBy 
hawetodie  American  eye.  lliey  are  embowered  in ancientand  haautii 
fiderahaids.  All  have  the  appearance  of  ooasfbrt;  andsomeoflheiadf 
and  opalailce>    Thaie  era  few  iandaoapea  mors  interesting,  ftis 

daUt^nftU,  than  Oat  from  Detnit  ^limhim^ 
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ilottf  this  jMoady  cool,  and  timnfpafant  river^  studded  widi  Maab^  #al 
altra  with  fidbe%  in  vww  of  this  eootittiiooi  tine  of  JVenoh  tmiiifliiail 
«nfaaid%Qii  either  btokuflfae  river.  The  Fiencli  beie  lurre  theircoe^ 
tomary  natiooftl  mennefs.  They  lirein  ease  and  afasndaaea  ia  the  lor? 
eats,  and^hike  very  Uttle  thought  about  edacation  or  inteUeoteal  iaopiave^ 
oaeat  But  every  thing  has  changed  in  this  region  oinee  it  has  beeoipa 
sahject  to  the  firee  institutions  of  the  United  States.-  A  oorpoKate-bodyv 
styled  the  'University  of  Michigan,^  has  been  fiutned.  They  have  power 
to  instkute  edleges,  aobdemies,  and  poblio  sehools.  The  maiob  of  Ibk 
provement  in  this  and  in  all  respects  is  rapid. 

;  Ifi^sry.  Bfichigan  was  originally  con^rised  in  the  Nbt1iHWeBt«Ri 
Territory.  French  missioiiaries  were  settled  here  as  early  ao  164ft; 
I>etrat  was  feanded  by  the  French,  in  1670.  In  VteSj  this  eeoBWy^ 
along  with  other  possessioiis  conquered  frmn  the  Fxench,  earae  iHiderlfae 
jgeremment  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  close  of  the  AevointioBaiy  w«r  at 
became  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  lot  the  Bri^  fOf«M 
emmentheld  possessibnof  the  military  pests  in  it  tiiMl  1706.  in  lf05f 
.  the  country  was  fimned  in  a  distinct  territorial  government.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  this  country  became  the  theatre  of  pext«f  il* 
6peraltoDs.  Mack  hiadc  was  captored  bythe  Britfeh^  and  Qhicagci  s4iv 
rendered  to  the  savages.  The  disastrooe  and  humiliating  afiair.  of  the.  sop* 
lender  of  Detroit,  by  Genetal  Hull,  occurred  soon  after,  and  the  British 
held  possession  of  it  a  year.  Thesignal  victory  over  the  British  fleet  «s 
lake  Erie,  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  the  fofoes  under  OeneralMoetov 
by  General  Harrison,  changed  the  tide  of  success;  and  Michigan  agatt 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  It  is  now  one  of  the*  principal 
points  of  immigration. 

'  Skdehes  of  ike  Lakes andUu  rioer^Niagarm.  Although  She  territaqr 
ef  Michigan,  and  the  lakes  may  not  be  considered  as  belonging  to-tlie 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  yet  we  have  .oowridered  themes  die  eai> 
temal  oorth-eastem  limits  of  that  prodigious  bami.  They  «vidskitly 
maifca  part  of  its  grand  features.  Ilie  lakes  every  where  ezhihitaaifas 
ef  having  been  formerly  much  higher  than  they  neware^  and  vastmlhs* 
vial  tracts,  beyond  their  present  limits,  indicate  that  their  walnra  oover«d 
a  mndi  greater  eitent  of  ooimtry  than  at  present.  It  scarosiy  admits  a 
dbubt,  that  by  the  Illinois  and  odber  tribotaries  of  the  Mississippi  m  ^lat 
direction,  the  lakes  dischaiged  from  tibe  western  extremity  of  iake  MkU^ 
gaa  into  iim  Mississippi.  Erery  person  diat  has  tmveiaed  Urn  nppBS 
eoiifsesof  the  IHinoie,  remarks  that  the  water  line  en  the  UeflRl>itMtt0BMi 
Ihefloedsof  the  riirerto  have  been  twenty  feet  abovieits^  highest  ^neseit 
elevatian.  These  vast  bodies  ef  ^sh  water,  then,  finamly  dJsshaifgSji 
f^Hbitoeextreaity  into  the  gulf  of  Mesido;  and  fimsfthe  etimrt^nto' 
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fCtite.fl|..X4twNinee«  fir^n  hmt,  m  w«  have  9bmiiy  mmvlMdi  a  ^ 
liMt^f  AXcavation  w€idd  empty  them  anew  intp  die  Iltiiioie.  Thii»iiD6n» 
Mlioa^of  frerii  iNilf^r  tberefiNW  bekxig  to  the  anBagemtalef  the  i^ofll 
MMftipfn  bttdn;.  and  reqvice.  a^  brief  deseriptton,  in  oider  that  we  majp 
QMiik  the.magmficent  norihMn.eiitUM  of  the  ooutttry,  ^rte  have  btaa 

deamhtef* 

•  Whateyer  theories  may  he  adopted  to  e9q»lam  the  phenomena  of  reoeal 
inhmeraiom  that  are  seen  over  all  .the  western  eoontry,  little  douU  oaft 
eidrtythatrthe^eUieBarejtbepeQlflytKat  xemaui,ae  meraentosof  the  ex* 
tent  fit  tb0  agents  eiiH>)^ed  in  that  vfotk.  They  display  a  faatiure  in  the 
GOfrfqnnatioo  of tOUr  coivilryy  that,  has  no  other  parallel  on  the  f  febe.  They 
^eeittta  be  ipeneFally  beyond  the  reach  of  psaix^.  Boundless  foiesla 
eiKiivcle  then.  Their  yast  extent,  the  fierce  and  imtamed  oharaoter  ef 
4ia  wandbrin^  hosdesy  that  have  hunted,  foogbty  and  fished  afouad  dNMa 
fi>r:9nlaHmn.ages9  the  terror  of.  the  ariaters  that  mie  these,  tofform  of  iee 
and  Btorso^i  for  so^xeat a  part  of  the  year)  the  preaif^tous  caragl  of  seoonr 
dary  f<fnrmation)  that  line  their  southern  shpres,  and  the  blaek  masses  of 
prfn^itivegiyinitey  that  rise  to  impassaMe  heights  on  the  north,  the  remate- 
aesaof  th^ir  eotfent  beyond  fixed  human  habitations,  and  ahnost  beyond 
^  etietoh  of  the  imagpnatiotii  h^re  connected  with  themassodated  idesia 
qSMm^^mpsBf  gijaadear,  and  desolation.  A  line  dmwn  thioogh  the  centre 
of  ail  these  lakes,  bcgkaiing  with  Ontario  and  ending  with  the  lake  of 
the  Weods^  would  be  not  fiir  short  of  a  length  that  wonldmeasure  the  Ah' 
(antic. .  Their  waters  are  uaifonnly  deep,  cold,  pure,  and.tianspareat 
They  repose  upon  beds  of  granite.  Iliey  hare  groat  abundance  of  fine 
fish.  Ilie  country  noith  of  lake  Superior,  and  the  lake  of  the  Woods^  k 
ena>'of  etnpendoascatojjsicti^  impassable  swamps  and  morasses,  lusboig 
rivess,  oAejD  confined  in  pmcipttoue  channels  of  Uacfc  granite,  exhiUking 
an  aspeotirhkh ipuuld  ohiU.the  heart  of  any  one,  exoept  a  savage,  hnn» 
l0r,.fisharmant.oB  coareir  dm  boU,  tnthe  dsacription,  much  move  intrar* 
iisi^iagit.  We  have  a  &iihfol  and  intevestiog  ac6)unt  of  these  dreary 
ffg^ofmm  thenamtive  of  Major  Long's  second  expedition. 
- '  Thia-ol^un^ommenceaanthe.nQrthreaetwithlafce  Ontario.  Itsexisal 
ia^oim  hundred  And  eighty  by  lorty  nnles.  At  its  eastern  extwmity,  M 
a  group  of  islands,  known  by  the  name  of  the^Thonsand  blands.'^  Fnxtt 
this  lake,  we  aacand  by  a:Stmit,  called  Niagafarirer,  a  mite  in  arerage 
irjdthy  veiy  awift  and  deep,  and  thirty-six  milea  long,  to  lake  Erie.  Thia 
l%a.:hfoad  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  ^ually  transparent  witfi  the 
form^  hutialling  Aort  of  it  in  geqeral  depth.  Ita  extent  is  tw  hoft- 
dred  ajsA  thirty  by  forty^e  miles.  In  various  emtral  positiana  on  this 
lf4m«^tbe  voyi^;«r  jaout  of  sight  of  k4M],aaoiimid  eoasn.  it  embosoass 
Mwn^ber.  of  fmiipdnmblf , Mwd**    Afefn^iPgiliiKiiliiiriiest^waMI 


tiAttttr  BtiMkyfts  (h«  JPVeneh  ir6rd  DeMit  knporto.  It  cartieets  bbt 
Blfii'  vrftii-  lake  St.  dair,  aad  is  twvtiljHWveiiinilM  in  leftgtK.  lake  8t 
OUtfy  i»  anotli^  eleat  aad  beautiftfl  basin  of  iMEter,  tMitjr  miles  in  diam^ 
(^.  The  strait  betweea  (his  tak#  and  Bttrenit  thirty-two  miles  in  leegd^ 
MidibMe-quaftenr  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  ^kk  a  deep  and  mpUt  cmreni. 
Lake  Huron  is  the  second  on  the  continent  in  size,  being  two  haarfredtfii 
twenty  by  ninety  in  extent.  It  fans  the  asnal  eold,  transparent,  nnd  deep 
wmeia,  ia studded  wilh  many  islands,  and  of  a'^topth  1o  be  eroy  whei^ 
narigktedbydMlaTgdstvessekk  At  its  western  extremity,  by  ^sMte 
of  'Mk^hDimackiaadt,  it  oommuntcates  with  the  stngnkr  lake,  Mkdiigan. 
Hits  lake  seems  to  be  a  kmd  of  episode  in  die  great  ehain,  not  appearing 
nbeessary  fbr  tiie  ezpanskm  or  conveyance  of  Uie  waters  o^lected  above, 
in  lake  Stipenor.  It  is  wholly  in  the  limifs  of  the  United  fltote^,  whOa 
hal^of  Ae  rest  pertains  to  the  dominions  of  Great  Brilain.  Its  extent 
iS'ihree  hnadred  by  iilVy  mifes.  If  receives  forty  eonsiderable  rivers,  has 
valuable  fisheries  of  stuigeon  and  white  fish,  and  embosoms  some  islaada 
i^pwaids  its  northern  extremity. 

RetarttHig  to  lake  Huron,  we  find  it  connected  with  lake  Saperier  by 
a<styai<  of  t#enly-8ev«n  ndles  in  length.    The  curreM  of  lids  river  Is 
skaliow,  rapid,  and  rendiefed  difikuH  of  navign^n  by  huge  masses  ef 
vock.    Lake  Superior  is  by  far  the  laif|est  cdlec.tton  of  ftnsh  wateiS  on 
the  globe,  being  three  hundred  and  fifty  by  one  ktmdred  miles  in  extent, 
■M  reputed  nearly  one  thousandfive  hundred  miles  in  eircumtoence.  Th6 
ilnteris  transparent^  and  deeper  and  colder,  than  any  of  (he  rest    The 
shores,  especially  on  the  northern,  are  waHed  with  fht^wning  and  lefty 
precipioes  of  granite  rode.    All  the  kikes  abound,  and  this  more  fiian-the 
mat,  with  finefish.    They  consist  of  difibrettt  kkidsof  troaf,  all  of  them 
nMmous,  stnrgeoD,  pike,  pickerel,  mnekalunge,  oarp,  bass,  herrings, 
600^  and  ^e  best  kmd  of  all,  white  fish,  which  i^feund^in  Ihis  lake  in 
grsaler  pearfection  than  in  either  of  (the  'rest.    It  Mdbdeoms  some  lai^ 
iflfamds.    The  principal  rivers  that  discharge  fiiemselves  inis  if,  are 
Michipicoten,' St.  Louis,  Nipegbn,  and  Pic.    Beyond  fills  Uike>  and 
atontchtiiig  stiH.fiirthcr  to  the  novfii-west,  towards  the  IKNBsn  regkms  of 
Sedriver  of  the  north,  and  the  An^o  sea,  is  thetong  and  nairoHr  Lakn 
of  tha  Woods,  appafcintljr  five  ITUsmi  Tkuk  of %iir  tondnent 
'  Theaeiidms^'ftooftke'dreamstance  tlMt  their  waters  possess- less  spe* 
eifld  graari^thim  Aatof  iie  ocean,  and  thn  eompuntive  dialTowiiess  of 
tkiiivMbyoad  It  may  be  ftom-ertier  causes,,  when  swept  try  the  winds, 
saiab  nnvee,  if  not  so^  extensive  and  moontainous^  more  tndgh  and  dan* 
geroaa  daan  thosel  ef  die  sea.    khas  been  repeatedly  asserted;  tlkat  fiiey 
knvw^npasafcual'lkaeaaml'rsflaxes.  '  Fromihe  siteneeef  the  decent  and 
haisIMBBiit  tMmdlink  tkat  hai^e  alplomd  dMn>  fi»iidihykftcftsoir«t 


.  iifliAPil  nff.sbcNdid  iiyaied  to  donbt  it..  It  has  beon  affirmed  Alipi^^tliey 
.4llHW  Pfinoeptiblo  diusiialti46«u  ,  Wq  daubtthisalao;  fpr  Wjweit  c^ve^truiB, 
htfaMirt^^Bwa^ .c^w^e9  wludi  rase  tides  ih.  tho  .9^y  iqpei|it^d.pei(Cf^pt^l4y 
thipe^^iA  «ix£ice  that  could  be  pperated  upon  is  so  spiall,  ^oiQimred  ysn^ 
,|||^p$,thO;OoeiV^  tb^  W9y  general  moYement  of  the  wat^,  would, b<)«o 
'iUfMfrtf^i^y.^caipes,  pointy,  islands,  and  headlands,  thatajich  a  unifornirr^ 
.9ydb|yr«^.,a.diunial  ti^e^coi^d  hardly  be  calculated  to  take  place, in  pjoijf 

--MiITkWfT^^fP.Qf  the  lak^s,,i|i^n^jr  .^sta»ces  coUectpd  from  th^  ^^ 
HViw^^at^^ias.oust  at  tl^e,^  of  the  Mississippi,  ^t.ered  tiMoug[h<9997 
.4JrWIPf99.lU)d  numberless  fields,  of  wild.^ice^  wherei  the  shallow  and  stfjg- 
.1M^tjmm^,(  aopong.diis  r^k  and  compact  vegetatioo^  becomes  s^li^y,  v^ 
^»innrt'^M»»ii^  gooy  y  ti^ey  find  their  jevel  in  the  deep  beds  of  themf^ 
ilflM;itiejffdapskipd'.re4.cQloiia|icl  tjbeir  swampy  taste,  and bi^poine,^ 
4limipareat  aimo^ta'  air^ »  Wben.the. lakes  sleepythe  fishes  can  be  seep 
.iPifMiM'^ WV^nj9^  .-depths. bf^ow.  The  lower  strata  of  the  water,  u^^jt 
t<uffi)llf 't^nip^nitureof  sunuqer,'  A.botlile  sunk  an  hmdred/^et  in  Jake 
ifitaNnPfirW^  ^^^Uedat  that  d.epth,  f(^els,  when  it  comes  up,  ac^  if  filled  wit)i 
fpopt  witt^iR  .Imiginationcaii  not  but  expatiate  in  tr^vei9in(  the  lofiy  pre- 
-ttpicws^ftbo.  pajtM^  morasses,  and  the  dark  and  inhospitable  forests  (rf* 
IttiiBp-  re«wt»  aftd  ionely  ocean^  of  frfsh  water,  wh^i«  the  tecqpeots  hajire 
.9I§V^  vid  the  9mg0s  have  dashed  for  oountless  ages,  unwitnessed  except 
\hi^  i^id  there  at  the  distance  of  an  hundred  leases  by  a  iCbw  red  skfrnt 
or  more  recently,  Canadian  ooureuc^  du.  boiSi  scraqfibling  over  the  prc)- 
.cqpfS|B^l0f^sb»  .or  paddling  the  periogues  in  agonies  of  termor  to  find  ^el- 
lilir.ii^^^^Vys  fa^th^,copiing  storm.  .  .;.,.,..., 

j,,JPf^dredei,cfi?y^rB,  though  floneofgw^^^  lengthy  disojiaige  tljepa^vfp, 
4f|(i^;tb^^in)^^ea3.   ^^it^ate^as  they  aj:e,  in  a  climate  genf^fuU^i^ 
^fy|T^y|>le  for  the  dry;||M^,pf.  ifjB  eJI;^|nospbeFe,  they  ipust  eyapcyrate.incon* 
.911^1^  quantiti^  of  water.  .  It  has  been  conuponj^y  sup^ps^,  .that  the 

J(JI/nBlS^^F  f^V'  ^y^^\^  <^^>  d^^  ^^t  discharge  a  tenth  part  of  tfa^ 
.'fP^n^  ifod^inelt^  si^w  whjchthey  receive.  They  spread  such  an  im- 
SllUfl^  aurfiice,  wd  bav^  so  much  6[  the  grand  levelling  power  of  fhs 
jOGMiiftthat.neitber  they,  nor  their  outlet,  the  St.  Lawrence,  have  any 
ll^ilkgj^f  thfit  fioodand  subsiflence,  that  form  such  a  distinguishing  feature 
jl|{th§.,Mis|Ussippi  and  its  ^vat^^. .  Hence,  top,  the  Niagara  has  little  of 
■Murked  alluvial  character  in  common  with  the  Mississippi.  It  rolls  down 
^prfifiig^^ypha^pfL  waters,  alike  uninfluenced  by  droughts,  or  fipia, 
j^  jdffhi^at  aii4  evap9iatiqi  of  .sununert.or  the  acjc^mulated  ai^o^vs  and 
lK9ttio(  winter^, 
f,„yaiiftlt,shyfiii  qf  t)i60e  vast  and  remote  waters  be  ereji*  settled,  excepf 


^liltiltt^m  &i6  oM  w(tt-ld  ai^  continually  landing  ktQtreli^^iM  MmHid. 
''^S^ir  Canada  is  b^coisiing  populous.    Ware  is  pit^Ued  hei^aoA  mt¥^. 
Wuoh'6f  the  countty  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  is  of  an  inliosplllriUe  aiid 
^db^iiie  cham6t^r,  nerer  to  i>e  ctrltivated.    There  are,  also,  dUMUg'Arir 
sH^tes  tiki  tribotarjr  waters,  sheltered  valleys  axid  large  ^arfente  d  feidle 
~ii6iF/  siii&cietitfor  mlberous  and  pdpnlons  se^tiients/   It  is' an  i 
^!td>l6  partoPthe  composition  of  human  nature,  that  men  fove  to 
gate  and  form  the  most  populous  cities  and  settlements^  ih  n6rthem'«ttd 
%Sidsj^il)ab^e  6iimes;  radier  than  in  theeoniitry  of  the  banana  utdthepine- 
ii^^V    Hie  astoni^mg  advance  of  popoliMion  and  itnprt>?eiiient,  %Mli 
M'  fh^  -American  and  British  side  of  the  country,  has  catm0d'€iat  6i^ %6- 
'  iibms  dt  tie  remotest^  lakes  have  been  whitened  with  the  saih  of  coonmMMl. 
'fniei  smoke  of  th^  passing  steam  boats  is  seenrisifigin  cehmitistiiMg 
*'ibe9t  gireen  islands.    The  diorejr  have  echoed  with  the  iizplodijsig  ^^i>i«H<i 
^6f  iiCN^ctmg  fleets.    The  northern  forests  of  Ohio  hav^  alrea^  eeni  M 
'fM' cross  of  a  hostile  squadron  giving  place  to  the  atitf^  aikfu»()^> 
'fibads  ard  constructing  to  reach  then*  shores.    Canals  a^  eMiVikiA^lo 
^bbtjnectthe  whole  extent  of  this  vast  chain  with  die  Atkzrtie^KtiditolMr 
<tf^exico.    W  it  too  sanguine  to  predict,  that  uMlhi  fte  coi^MflS  dTk 
^feenttrry,  their  chores  will  count  ah  hundred  popidoito  tx^wnfc,  iitereiefl- 
atbs  wilt  debate  and  poets  shig  t    That  every  nook  of  t)ietti'#ift  be  tiiMM 
^  vesi^els  and  steam  boats,  and  connoted  by  roadvand  nMUl  wMHSkf 
'and^that  the  fisheries  on  them  will  be^bme  as  tnudi  anift>j(Mlt  of  MafiMil 
"^hnpoi^ce, asWe now  those  of Newfouhdlandf' '      ,•      '     .  •     i   •.«» 
"''it  fsbut  of  our  plan  to  describe  the  rivers  that  empty  iMb  diee^  MM. 
But  we  shall  notice  the  St.  Lawrence,  Ifae  hext  largest-  in  tttmfttt'AxilMSk 
"tb  the' Mississippi,  aiid  the  counterpoise  atnd  rttat  of  that  nighty  MrMuB. 
Con^ehiiing  his  course  fbr  another  bcean;  and  mofviAg  cffin  an  bpp6iMt 
Aredtionj  he  seems  proudly'  dkermined^o  reseiftUb  Us  mij(hty  if  til  fh 
hbthihg  but  in  bearing  off  the  tribute  of  waters  from  a  world,    nie'tt^ 
iiierHs  continually  swelUngbrsiAsiding;  and  in  hfe  spvhig  floods,  lisiHSllg^ 
'"ijrj^a  front  many  leagues  b^idth^  he' has  no  resemblance  to  16  iuititath- 
ITal  course  in  a'  deej)  chanhef,  and  Wihdfaig  hf  hetiaies  tM'  saMBitt. 
'%s  alTuvial  forests  tnh  wide  and  dark,  with  a'  ve^tatlon  of '«brpiaK% 
grandeur.'    His  sides  are  marly  and'  crdiiiMhig,  alkd  Ms  boiCdhi  ^USikj^ 
ui^.ofslimel    His  turbid  waters,  when  united  with ttoee  bf'%eieii^'diiK 
few  if  for  fiftvinilesfrdm  its  mouth.  ' '^ "        '  1  »»;iifrr 

'^ 'the  other  IS  perpetbally  (he  same,  steady,  fnU,  dUrr,  iiSiVU  ctiMMt 
kN^ays  sweeping.    Hldbedisw^rhinsiratahf Sti&Ui:    iimMbme'A 
once  to  the  primitive  soil.    Blufisol*  rock  impend  his  couiflc^.'''Tbres(^ 
il%ir  season  beiutfuRy  verdant;  but  bearing^e  rittlre  h^llfiy;'srttM^^Uid 
ktenTe  character  rf  the  north,  the  hM,  the  piUS;  iMMWIUthi&k 


)moi  0mt  h»  wUH$t  and; before. b0  nueeto  ii^io^  yuiiQ|^pl^i,Mfir^3(3 
retch  the  gpponte  shore.  ..  ^  ,  ^i 

.i*:.4Mr  joint  wb9m.tfatt  hver  issuer  from  bke  i^^.it^ifflfHqi^l^e 
mnmf£ NiagOQi.    Il  is  «>iiiethiiig  mote  Hmn  tharee  quartei^.qf «  wlouiili » 
widths  ftnit lbs  biottdancl  p(iip^tiuk^^vnutextibqfKim%W9 
tbii|<imid  Ide,. thoiseat  gf  Mr.  Noah's  fiimQa»  J^wieb  <y>lQitty>  PPHtftiiin. 
iaf/dMrea  IboiMtod  acros,  and  the  other)  Navy  .hljudy  oppopite.^k^li^; 
Biitiab  village  of  Chippeway.    Below  this  island  the  river  agjpa  b€|(K>m|Ba  - 
aaa  imbrokon-  iihe6t^  H'Hiile  ia  width*    For  a  half  a  mile  hekyy^ii^  aoeqisA^, 
bilwaxa^  in  vralb  and  power.    Were  this  rapid  in  any  other  placoiilpe)^ 
mwiid  beiwiedasopeof  tbesubUmast  ff^turai of  rivei  sceaer|r»    Ak^i 
ihtort^idf.the.btoad  Kind  irreei^tible  mads  of  zoiiing  wat^n  i»f^  m^Wfr 
widfeifted^  fiw  ii  is  loodeep  tp  become  so.    But;  it  ba3  somethvpd^  /^hwtl 
curling  and  angry  aspect,  which  the  sea  exhibits  when  6w:ept  by  die  ftfftr 
ItentFof  a  tempest.    TM  moitienlum  may  be  conceived,  nAie^  we  9mi^' 
miimimif  (had  ia  half  ami^e  the  river  has  a  descent  of  fiAy  ket.^  -  A  fvol^ 
ufMijof  ivater,.amile  bcoadytwenty^five  feet  d^ep,  and  piopelled  oomi^ 
by  fete  wisighft  of  tbe>Mrplus  waters  of  the  whdl^  prodigious; baHif^tpftlMik 
lafa%  rolling  dewn  this  rapid  deolivity^at  lei^^  pours  ov^  (he:^a|ai|kWI 
aaififidlu^  to  the  tontral  depths  of  d^  earth.    Instead  of  stiblittitty#  Amk 
inl  fteiiD^ejnsited  by  this  stupendous  cataraiCt  is  aipaasemeiijt«-  Themiofi. 
MSfpstomed  <mky  to  ordinary  phenomena  and  oommoo  exbibitionsof  pbwrf 
«i^:fMk  a  reivttlsioa  and  recoil  from  the  new  train  of  tbodght  and  jMiqglr 
in  na iMtant  upon  it.    There  is  hardly  sufBcient  cooiosiKi  ibi;:' diAr 
imtunsssionSy  nmchlesafiNr  calculations.    We  witiies8the.wbitee4iA 
shaetfih— iiMr  an  island  on  the  very  verge  of  the  catanLqtdivid«att#r 
irit-Hhsainding  ntore  than  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet  into  the  Bi>yg$kfif7 
imt»-  We  feel  the.  eaxth  trembling  under  our  feet    The  d^tjEwiii^.niaii 
ittiimafliM.    The  apniy^  painted  with  rainbows^  envelopes  us.    Wftiitlh 
•gine  the  fathomless  caverns,  which  such  an  impetus,  contimiedforagiMM 
bift  wem.    Natiiie  arrajjrs  herself  before  us,  in  this  speotade^Jli  aiflMi- 
mrrnad  jmliitibla  powear,  Ifaat  baa  brok^  away  firom.  tho  beneikefl 
laelml  ef  PjroWdence.    When  we  have  gaswd  upon.the  j»pe<44M^.  and 
hftitod  IhaiDoaor  iMttil  the  mii^d  has  reootered  from  its  ama^meiit»  vebiib 
KaiflMbafimt  obvious  thought  in  most  minds  is  «  Rhrinking  ^owgwJJ^M  ift 
Ih^tttaesaaad  helplessness  of  mmi^  and  the  insignificance  of  hki  piglWi^ 
•ffitfta,  when  measuring  strength  with  nature.    Take  it  all  in  all^i  jlila 
.one  of  the  most  sublime  and  astonishing  spectacles,  seen  on  our  globe. 
The  eye  distinctly  measures  the  amount  of  the  mass,  and  we  can  hardly 
n¥Oid  thinking  with  the  peasant,  that  the  waters  of  the  upper  world 
mnst  shortly  be  drained  down  the  cataract.     But  the  stream  continues 
to  pour  down,  and  this  concentered  and  impressive  symbol  of  the  pow- 


( 


«r  bf  OitanitM>MtkM  pnielakni^  his  nibjefity  thfoiigh-  AyfcifcBte  Imii  ^ 
to  age.  .  -  ,    •  1.  .*  • . . 

''An enrthquake^  the  eniptkn  df  ^i  yclUs^Uac  taomtAvA,  the  «Qtfliigrailim 
ofa  eitjry  sro  all  t^iectacles  in- whidi  teMt>r  islli^  firBt  aiid'tiMdonBMiii 
etnoiidb.  •  The  most  impvessive  exertion  of  hiynaa  power  is  onlBf  0000  in' 
di^  viMnderous  an)  sickeiuiis  hbrrcNrs  of-  a  confliet  tobKem  tim  o^Egfeiy^i 
aMM.  'These^too^are  transient  and  ooatiDgMit  >exUbitkiii0«f'iaUuiiu 
itjr.  But  after  we  hare  stood  an  hour  at  the  fM  of  thfesefaUt^  alMr  thM 
&!^  hu  foe^n  aooustotned  to  lode  at  theiti  withliut  bte Aoh^lf  flfteir  tiMieev 
has  bbo6iiie  fatrnliamed  with  the  deafening  and  in6tt»<«l  MfS^  ^wimartii 
n^'Wgias  fooakukte  thegmndeorof -the -scale  of- ^peM<k»s«poaf 
wh^  Mtkire  acts,  then  it  is  liiat  the  entire  and  ununingled  feeUiig  qfaabit 
Uttttty  hi4M'iip<m  it,and  thi^  is,-ptohahly,  the  piaiee  on  thb  whole-gtote^ 
iHiereitis  felt  in  it^moet  anmixed  simpUoit^v  ;  ..u.('» 

It  may  be,  4h&t  theiheautiAil  and  romaiitie  «oaiilry  bMwseefe  fitotoidf 
dltfeLrio  reoeiveer  a  i4eher  coloring  from  the  ifaiagiiiation,*eii(iled(  aUsligl^ii 
tb^aetion  bj  dwelli^oa  the  contiguity  of  thci  gveit  likeSyiuid«he'4iMf»f 
tfettioiderofthe  failt  heard  initfkedislanoe.'  R^eiidirailte«  ef  tbe  bkM^ 
SM  of  Bridgewater  will  be  naMftally^  awakatted  btf  thia  mem*  -  B(^t4d 
eeiise  wfaitit  mtfy,  erery  oaeapfvoaoha9t}ie<M{4fiDdia9lli»«6aiitog» 
dud  acooftipammeats  just-^vhat  they  shottld  ba^  -  E«>ety  cne'fipda^ituMil 
h&  the  "Very  plaoe  wbera  ^  wat^m  of  tiM»  kipffer  world  fBkfintd^pmitiWfmm 
tbe^iow^r.  Wahai-^figttrcdto^wwtfelvea  feehl^edytHrqegtatof  Bfiiy» 
wAtei»  (iy-Iha  mxieftain  ihtervilsef  moooli^t,  und'ti^  feeliaigsiirilii  Matiit 
Aj^combiLtants  laast  hav<e  listened  to  th»deaftanigi4i9d«UmiiaMMl 
ik6  eaiaraief  9  wkidi  bebabe  audibiewhibe^^het  eraab  of.:tii»  ^cmum$ 
wa6^r  a  mikneiit  suspe^ded^.  MaiJb(ililotiteL««'iK«Bdad.as  ^ibrnvi^odki 
ttMuri^fnoekihg  flii  her  oWn  sablifaia'iKMiyj'itfaeifetfile'aiid  Ito  aed  wiaM 
of  iiHLh^  in-  attempiicg.  these  mordeiroas  and  cyMpcn^ry  imitaHieaaatf  hiil 
tlitiiiderhnd'hev'power! .  *•'  •'   •   ■  t  <''"   -^  "  '''^  '"'-^  '>*^^ '  '^^^^a 

iThe  itideaaoanal  ocmneet^ hike  Onlaiio(Wi4i:the'i#riH^Otta«NttraMi 
ditebeei  T%e(  imidier  of  f  easels  iiaplb^^oa  ^  hikesi£rto,&iMm 
ittd  M«efcagatr^  Is  fift3;^hree)  besidei  trteam  bbat^^ifWeh  «^aUe  €&imk 
tfi](i(  itt  Green  BMjr«nd>Foild  du  Lac;  The  WeUattd  cmak^  ddtftyieii^ 
'Milee  leog^and  l^'feetdeep^  wtAf  thirty  Idekb,  0<^ettMBUi^tUM»  bAbAnM 
iOMlBi^cty'Jtot^  itmvniects  lafce  Brfe  by  sehooiier  navi^piMi-^MiiiklM 
Ontario^  •  '         '    • '  1  •  *  *  -     '  '.1^. .  s  u- ..  -n*  ».  ul«  .niK-i.** 

'•:■"''  '.'.•.     .-.J-.'  :  I    ■.  •••  '..''    .'/..i    ■,•  111       ••».  II.'' iN  070  Min* 
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B0lw«en  4aP  W,  and  49o  N.  latitude,  aod  IQo  31',  and  IS^"  3(K,  W.  l^m 

ioDM^-wm^  hy  the  Mifiob^iywd  ^t  Ijn^  ^iW  %>fffi>|l| 
Hteoa^OD  the  M«ftem>kniiidiu|y^  wluoh!s^aifl^ii^/rimiMMcwH;T^ff; 
iildVf;u)  Wiei«pi^ wmiTifii  jueoimtiofi'Amtiaim^/mto  t#  4w4i9l 

AtfliftM^Biten»»«taeiiMily^oflfiko,^igfy 
;rand!a«wllierAiurfi»Ldi^Uv^f  th^.SlIM^ 

Silaif  I  kUttas  |;fceatar  fanpMdottv^DTteBod.'widi.woeA^  i  T(lM^f{kf^:^ffoi1^ 
iM^mltevlifiMiiipi»  a«tr  Qiutoomin  ariver^  ro«,  C^P0WKit^AfXHH» 

8traaniB,'are.  waters  of  lake  Superior.  JRtmere  la  Pluk  falls  infp,  )|)^ 
i«Jtt'dbilhe>T%«dk^  .^Nopeeof the  tetoijrivyers  Jbve  a«4)Q^](f^i9f  .jpopt^.^ian 
eaArJhtedknd «qd;iA^ miled»;wcli<»« mfr«i:thAA^yiDil^a« .  .,,,:  r.^i 
vta^.,lMgirt;fnBieriif  lfae.MkgiBtt|)pt» .it>.ttii3i4errift>iryi  i»  Ojiisco^iji^ 
iKbhriwe  in  >faii.nflrih<ttt  inJttriar  of  ttw^  poMDtry,  and  interlock^  vj^!^ 
lioBlK)ealoffUieffiopenbr..i  Jltiail  a,  <wurse4)f  Mweep  tbce^ c^,  foi)( 
kiindr*dflile% bm. aahalkwiand la^id-cqrreot,  wbipl^iisy i^opr^ve^jgf^ 
aaaHfuboilaUi  itf  ^sod  ilAgea  ef.tbe  waMAr;  aod  is  ,eigbt,  hmid^l^  ^mUS 
widttiat  itaniBiild?  .Thate.ifta»  portage  of  cplly  half  i^.mil^I^w«9%-^ 
ttii JloK  «T4i(i.;  Itiiia.  ovep>  a,  leyel  pnurie»  aonopa  wi^^  J9roqi),4Yffii4t 
rirer,  there  is  a  water  communication  for  perk^ea  ii^.hjii^istag^l^htbft 
water. 


458  aoSTH-WB«T  tibkivokt. 

Fox  rivet  has  a  course  of  two  hundred  and  suttjr  miies.  It  na» 
dutNigfa  Wiimebego  lake.  It  has  a  fine  country  on  its  banks,  with  a  sa* 
Ittbrious  climate.  Ghippeway  is  a  considerable  river  of  the  Miimriswi|Hii, 
and  enters  it  just  below  lake  Pepin.  It  is  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  moulli, 
and  has  cooununications,  by  a  short  porta^,  with  lake  Superior.  A  ca^ 
nal  of  six  miles,  over  a  perfectly  level  plain,  could  conned  this  iiver  wilb 
die  preceding,  and  furnish  steam  boat  navigation  from  Buiaiu  ledM  Mia* 
sissippi. 

This  i8A£te4!k^ft«tiltittir8.ri|t|li#/UpHi'Mf^ 
bufSiloes,  elk,  bears,  and  deer,  are  common.  Beavers,  otters,  and  muik* 
rats  are  taken  for  their  furs.  The  tn^pers  and  savages  roan  over  im- 
mense prairies  in  pursuit  of  their  objects.  In  some  parts  of  it  the  soil  is 
fertile.  White  and  yellow  pine,  and  white  birch,  are  common  among  dM 
Ibrest  trees.  All  the  water  courses,  ponds,  and  marshes,  are  covered 
with  wild  rice,  which  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  dM  iM»w»hnfcitfi» 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  are  esfimated  to 
h6  Hue  thetisaad  three- huadted  and*  thir^  beti  aUafiathe.'ierdbai  Ae 

S^«    ••  .    .  ■  :      .     .        J  '.-::».  .••,T.7»'  '^ 

'  ^'liiilffi'^Mmtf  ^JlmiAkiA  IsitiaMiDniAgnaA^nailifet 

ef the  ikt¥&i9mei  ^ gree»eatKi,  lead,  coppery  ^admmi  VhmimimbM 

diM(i^l  is  hi'&e  lower  ptot  of  >tb^  country^  between  Baek  rirfev««l^A» 

Oii^Nsmiein.    On  F<fv^  river  aire  itfa^ofaief  jestahttdimiiitsef  .ttft  pwj— i 

niitiM,  femd  the  ttinesaMl  ptrshably  -m  it<th  and  as  afawdaait'iaa  ahgr  M 

dM'^orid^    Ithasii^en  assoitpdibf  half  a  bealavy^ 

df^ liktive  copper  iMfbasidaloiigiiie.notdMlwahDm-si:^^ 

Oft  ^  ODfagoii  are  great  quantities  of*  poraoi^pfier  in  delriched. 

A  sitigk  ikiassis  estoatedioweigfarchiwetiieasanjpefcmda  .JHom 

axtd i^teAlig^JMriMiVeUeiiB  have  not ^reaUMd'  1b» 

Men  ^iMI  in  Vesp^at  (e  fladbg  thisinetaL:  BukhmSi^^mukgii^AmtM 

In  Various  places ,  bM suiftribnC indbeaiiens of  dNMemUegbaef  Mi^&ni 

^{ipfer.    '  ' 

'-  Th6  soudiii^t^patt  of'Hiis  extensive  rsgieBr 

paratively  mild;  and  not  mack  MKke  HmMot  the  n^sriliBai  htM^* 

doan.    A\  )i»  FgShf  of  8t.  Antiioiiy  tlM  smnmnB  MW^enpeN^aadTlBie 

winlieirB  ^tremely  cold;    The  sotiaroetfef  the  MissiHrippftaia  ism.'itfPlBi 

tevertsly  incletdent.    At  St.  Peters^  in  i8B0,tiiesqea&  tois(wMal».tf 

Mimary^as  seto^-  H  degree  of  ccM  not  iblt  in  any-psit  ^-imL  MaJtsi 

Stales  ^^  ismobbBetded:    The  suminer  wasMxipmls^  aUisha. 

tihere^beauti^dly  iserene.    Bv dn  at  Btairie^  du  Chien,  thiligli amh^ 

tsm^rafe,  the- Winters  are  vev}^  eetere.    The  fettowiog  table  is  mUdbtA 

fhMu  Mif.'B^bookirtUD:.  ''  •■  ("••      '.>>'.>      '.  .••''t 


•ill    .'    J' 


'I'  '2ii[  ••.••!.'  ■  '  Aterage-    BretnOUng 

DetroiL  May  15  to  24  GP  OO^  ,     l^j.' fi. 

,   llivef  9t.  Ckif,           •  24     27  51  62  '      N.W. 

Lake  Huron,  39  to  Jane  6  51  51  =   -  M.  W/ 

^MMkiMdc^  jBiMTteia  55 .  ^aO  .    : .  S/!E. 

l4ftid(ipi^;WLBl»8«pf^  13     18    ;    66  Oa     ;;,%,W^ 

Lake  Superior,  19    27  66  58         N.W. 

^Ontonagon"  River, '  28    30  80  73      '  N.' W!' 

■'  '  Watfef  of  Lake  Superiori  68  ' 

•aw^^  July    1  to  5        64         61  '    ..S.  yt.] 

itt  Sandy  Lake,  17    24  '\  7S  '  ' 

FtomSmniy  Lake  to )  o^*    a       i        ««  -    i   W* 

'K^S^•.iy•i   .  i  25  to  Aug.  1        69.     ,  ^  .    ,,  S.,  W.^ 

^HUmt^^'i  -.'...  .  January,      }&  ■  ^^^^W-.^^Wm 

>..      .    .1  '      February,    32  •,  ,       S,  W.; 

...  iNifji;^;4hi  tb«  UMb  of  July,  iie«r  the  F«Ui.  of  P|M}kfiiaw«^;0>o  eU^r 
uti^lilwi^goae.thouaan  huiidrad  feet  aooy.e  the  ^^vel.o^,jljb|0.{i€|f^ 

'  tne  nignt  breeze  was  so  cold  that  the  water  froze  upon  the  Ixittqma  jgf 
t&e  canOes,,  an<l  they  were  encrusted  With  a  scale  of  ice  of  die  thickneAi 
^td  VaSf^  blade.  The  therinomMer  stood  nJt  M^  at  mm^rise.  l%«y^ 
iMdIlMeBta  beftty  dvr  dunoff  the  night,  wbicb  waftaooaeeded  Kir  i  JiirtH 
|P(Ciili>tl|«i||oriMMi.aiMlthem8^^  i  .,.|| 

'"lOreMttay  ftottfemetit  is 'sitaated  at  the  outtirt  of  Fe^rritefr,  aadfooa^ 
Hsin^  aide  bnndred  atid  fifty^wokibaMtaiits.  '  A  fcw  m^es  up  Fof  vffa^ 
tftllfa  baly;  in  a uoirt  Toinatot»6  poflilkMi,49  an  toteteif^EiAMtijfii^^ 
MMf  ^eitttbifehBiiettt.  -  Th^  are  two  or  •Arae  >&i^t  m^HmmlJiaiM 
mHAtb  «df  Ikittrters  andlrap^ers.  Pmirie  dti  Obion  i«  a* dmi&iMlbtb'yib 
hq^.'-  ^Thai^  Ufa  flour  kniUs  Beai<  it.*  It  ia  «  p<a6a  aP 'hapdrtfciiea- u^m 
ikM.  ftotfrtb^  bwar  Mississippi  to  ^  upper  'waa9i<6..h:i«sia]aiaAileitf 
tPiiieLfMtA  pndHa.  .  Tha  p<Mltian  of  tba  Tillage  liaa  baaa  ^^a^aiilty  iuaki 
Mifed'.'  ITaMi  of  tfa^  pefnHtnaiit  inbabiteiNa  bavi^  fakHaafibHibd  iaikak 
yfitStal '  'M  ttrtiAn  saaaont  of  ^^^aur  it  is  populous, biMlllag, and  Miqpt 
CUrioMs'thad^  df  JuMi6e^,  aMof  detf^ttihing^basilieM  feat^  baaH'UkyCi 
^ffUM  by  p^^acrtj^tibn. '  tha'  inhAitaiita  ih  <bis  vllt^4nd  tfftHnAm 
UliMatitilbtit  bnndrM  bbd  i^aaty^w^.  fVeqittht  Vbytfjgaifffiii  Uiida 
tmi'fSt.  imhl'ib  HiMf^yracein  bael'botito;  Tbe^  !ri(Msl  oapper^iAMi 
and  large  masses  of  pttre  coppar^  Mra  fttindhaW  X>ne'^irll<ilPftalUll 
is  fit  finr  faming,  and  cme-aizth  welliimbered. 


*11m  diftanot  fton  Fond  du  Lac  to  Vmtmi  it  1,100  inilM. 


^^niVUs^lMt  regioB  litu  hitherto  been  politically  connected  with  Miciiigui 
tertMi^;  buCHlii  Unit  Mfritory  has  asdMhct  geognu>hica^  litticB  as  any 
state  in  the  tJni6n,  and  thiB  r^on  is  only  connected  with  that  by  cireum- 
sjfa^c^  of  a  temporaiy^nature^  it  is  evident  that  this  country  pofpai  to  be 
ylflw:#<i,  at  lea^t  geogmphicaUy^aeistfivitory  by  itself. 
-  (PiWrie  du  ^Ohien,  Oassvill^^  aad  Greto  Bay,  are  the  largeM-  viHtf^ 
ai/^  thi9  whole  ^pulafioh  is  nAedat  sixteeff  IfiMiiKinii.  'Tlrree  tiMisaiJd 
iinniigjwnts  for  this  country  p4&sed  through  Buffalo  ih  a  sfingle  week:   '  \ 

A  correspppdent  of  the  Buffalo  Journal  gives  an  agreeaUf^  picti!|i»  of 
ibfi  portion  qf  this  territory  which  has  been  iMa^y  caded^tft  gtMremiNBt 
l>y  th'e'Menomenee  Indians,  and  in*  which  he  h^d  just  made^n^enrtirsion. 
Tto  tlP^ct  reserved  fo  the  fedians^  of  500,000  «<ires;  bt  also  si'llnk 
body  of  land,  containing  ver^  extensive  and  fertile  iheado^s  alonj^'flie 
Fox  river,  with  woodlands  of  good  timber,  in  w^iich  there  ia.oaupdef- 
brush*. '  The  writer  proceeded  thirty-eight  miles  from  GTee»B^4,  uf^:tfae 
Fiii  riyeHo  Wiifnebago  lake,  passing  rapids  whose  whole  descenC#«lttiA 
otohtibdred  feet.  Ttie  river  is  ninety  yards  wide,  its  bed  a  Umestooe 
rockj  the  banks  from  fifly  toone  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  Thewa- 
ielr'{m^e^1»  of  course  ad^i^toleto  mtmi  any^dacliMTy.'*  9i/tf4fitkbidy 

f'(h%  ou^et  6f  tiie  lake,  contains  fbpr  hundr^  '^^Sres^beft^aj^tM^^i^- 
^js  banlc  pf  the  lake  itself  is  covered  with  trees  of  a  beig};if 'anA  dWie; 
t^jnAir^ng^  natum(^  the  soil,  which  if  M«^1oam,  rj^  fi^^^ep^ 
SlwCftify  iho'eaiM^  i»a  miitaiil^  three  inwbed  feet  ahovi  Ihaiv^Alif 
die  la^,^MMn^  A  f  iMMi^qtfe  t>M6piM;  ^'IAm  nil^ 
4iQm(Gilir^>{t«]r  ^  Qhie4gp»  Oi;|iseQi»iii»  Poifage^tl^  Ij^adiAm>;fiKl 
Oitenm^iM  px^(>Mr  r»s  tlii|^imi^;,]9^^sFPa4lM^ 
lbt(e(ai(  ft^jmikli  faim  Ae  :dfo^  (q^mi^^r^^ikSTtfiPP^  n^fp in 
iMIfku  ^.ni\{0Ti^.ktfA  ^i»%Mfow9A,M^:^  yiwt<»jfltar!»pi,t4^iffiff»^^ 
lillg<tt»nhaWNrtb.ii  mdr!>:«aaii(^  i^M:Casa  ^lapiK  :TMi|:FUin%pai|r 
tMft4wiify-4vftitfaivfl9«d  fuirop pf  ri^.tauad, .^wM) WB^.n^mf4S'<!^i^ 
h|Miitor»fi)v  *«l  plwg^t  *n4  nb^y  ^itoifl  tojd|eJMi|i»ifwio9iiWm  gw 

4^b|Bgp»di«  ff4iri«42wh]<ch:  ^uq^  niitl^M^uNselyHiVBy  tiai|^  l»  the^^fne 
iMp^.  \M  ib^y^l^  cli9Ms«9f9>; jacffx:  oi^^^hnn^wl  a^ileiy  paspMl  by  Ibfi 
]^;riMri>lbct^lMi#ffPW  tp.ha^^f  .tbf9#(id  ai^^^w^^t  ju^ideic^biBd ;  nimis^ 
IffrJiilhrFmnA^iritiiiM^ietM^  tj^^^^  equaUy  ,4pdj$i^ 

iiCf4MK».  'A<.««l4  fiWi,tha'mMii4»  <tf  Fionl  d^..U<^riya^,  to^CMfn*, 
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LxNOTB)  nine  hundred  miles;  breadth,  eight  hundred.  Between  86^ 
bcr  PT.  latitude,  and  IS^  40'  and  35^  lO'  W.  longitude.  Bounded  by 
the  British  possessions  on  the  north;  east  by  the  North-West  Territory, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri^  south  and  south-west  by  the  territories  of  the  Mex« 
lean  Republic;  west  by  the  Rocky  mountains.  No  writers  have  given 
Buch  stiiicing  general  views  of  this  country  as  the  gentlemen  of  Look's 
first  expedition. 

The  belt  of  country,  partially  wooded,  extends  generally  from  two  to 
four  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters.  There  com* 
tnences  that  ocean  of  prairies,  that  constitutes  so  striking  and  impressive 
a  feature  in  the  vast  country  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  This 
vapt  country  is  for  the  most  part  a  plain,  more  or  less  covered  with  grass, 
in  great  extents;  in  other  extents  almost  a  moving  sand.  It  is  pastured 
and  trodden  by  countless  number  of  buffaloes,  elk,  and  other  wild  animals 
thatgraze  xjfjjfon.  it.  In  some  places,  as  on  the  Missouri,  spurs  of  the  moun- 
t^iiis  a^,  encountered  long  before  we  reach  the  main  ridge.  In  other 
placesji  as  at  tli^  outlet  of  the  Arkansas  from  the  mountains,  these  moon- 
tains  spripg  up^  as  the  eternal  barriers  of  the  plains,  directly  from  their 
base.  Onp^  mountain  is  distinguishable  from  all  the  rest.  We  have 
wished  that  it  might  be  denominated  Mount  Pike,  from  the  name  of  die 
iffiiP^iifpskd  adventurous  traveller,  who  gave  us  the  first  accouat  of  it 
Its  blj^clf  tides  an4  hoary  summits  are  a  kind  of  sea  mark  at  immense 
distances  over  the  plain.    It  elevates  its  gigantic  head,  and  fiowns  upon 
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the  sea  of  verdure^  and  the  boundless  range  of  buffidoes  beioir,  taking 
its  repose,  solitary  and  detached  from  the  hundred  mountains,  apfNurently 
younger  members  of  the  family,  which  shrink  with  filial  awe  at  a  distaace 
from  it 

The  Rocky  mountains  commence  in  the  uneiq^ikxed  regiQiis  to  the 
north-west  of  the  United  States,  and  ranging  across  the  souioee  of  the 
Missouri,  the  Roche  Jaune,  Platte,  Arkansas,  and  Red  river,  in  tiM 
Mexican  states  of  Texas  and  Coahuila,  they  diTeige  and  unite  with 
the  ranges  of  Mexican  mountains.    They  separate  the  waters  of  the 
great  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  from  those  that  &11  into  the  Columbia, 
or  Multnomah,  the  Great  Lake  of  Bueneventura,  and  other  waters  of 
the  Pacific.    They  have  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  AUeg^iany  moun- 
tains, are  a  wid^  ifnge,  and  f<»r  the  mffst  pe^t  nsif  like.them,  in  paral- 
lel ridges,  though  generally  more  ragged,  detached,  and  broken,  and  are 
by  no  meyis  so  regular.    They  are  also  of  a  character  decidedly  more 
primitive.    Their  black,  precipitous,  and  frowning  appeannce  has  |Mt>- 
bably  given  them  the  name  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    Their  bases  have 
an  elevation  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.    James\  or  Pikers  mountain  has  been  given  as  twelve  thousand 
feet  in  height.    As  this  vast  range  of  mountains  is  as  yet  but  very  imper- 
fectly known,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  many  of  the  peaks,  ^hen 
more  fully  explored,  aod  more  accurately  measured,  will  be  found  to 
approach  much  nearer  in  height  to  the  highest  ranges  in  Mexico,  than 
has  been  commonly  supposed.    Most  of  the  more  elevated  summits  are 
a][)ove  the  point  of  perpetual  congelation.     In  one  respect  they  resemble 
the  Alleghanies.  In  numerous  places,  the  waters  that  run  into  (he  Paci- 
fic rise  near  those  that  fall  into  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.    Thue 
*has  nature  kindly  provided  points  of  easy  transit  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  side  of  these  frowning  and  apparently  impassable  barriers  of 
nature.    By  communications  of  unquestionable  veracity,  from  persona 
engaged  in  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  we  learn,  that  following  up  the 
Valleys  of  the  sources  of  the  Platte  to  the  opposite  valleys  of  waters  that ' 
fall  into  the  Great  Lake  of  Bueneventura,  on  the  other  side,  a  good  txmd 
was  found,  and  easily  passable  by  loaded  wagons. 

The  waters  of  this  great  inland  sea  were  found  by  General  Ashley  to 
t)e  much  salter  than  those  of  the  ocean.  Re  descended  a  beatable  river 
one  hundred  and  fifly  miles  to  reach  it.  He  coasted  it  with  canoes,  and 
found  it  to  be  one  hundred  miles  long,  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  wide. 
rVom  this  lake  he  returned  to  St  Louis  in  seventy  days.  Re  found  game 
80  abundant  that  he  could  have  subsisted  ooe  thousand  men  oh  their  whole 
route.  The  caravan  crossed  the  mountains  by  the  valley  of  the  NcHh 
Fork  of  the  river  Platte.    The  ascent  and  descent  <tf  &e  nibuntaiae 
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m&fw  •xceeded'three  degrees.  Mxny  of  tbis  paity  bad  been  in  these 
tenaote  mountain  solitndes  five  years  in  perfect  health. 

TtdB  Kne,  when  riewed  at  a  distance,  every  where  seems  continuoosy 
iron  bound ,  ly^  impassable.  The  mind  recoils  from  the  attempt  as  hope- 
lass,  to  find  a  way  over  such  frowning  and  formidable  barriers.  Ther^ 
is  no  doubt  that  within  half  a  century  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  will 
be  imited  with  those  of  the  western  sea  by  navigable  canals. 

What  are  called  *The  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,^  through  which 
the' Missouri  seems  to  have  torn  itself  a  passage,  are  commonly  described 
as  among  the  sublimest  spectacles  of  this  range  of  mountains.  For 
nearly  six  miles  these  mountains  rise  in  black  and  perpendicular  masses^ 
one  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.'  The 
chasm  is  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide;  and  the  deep 
and  foaming  waters  of  the  Missouri  rush  through  the  passdge  as  if  it  were 
a  cateouct  The  heart  of  the  beholder  is  chilled  as  he  contemplates,  ii^ 
these  wild  and  uninhabited  regions,  this  conflict  between  the  river 
and  &6  mountains.  The  smooth  and  black  walls  of  the  clefl  rise 
more  Aan  twice  as  high  as  the  mountains  on  North  river,  below  West 
Poitit.  Every  passenger  up  North  river  has  been  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  that  scene  in  the  midst  of  amenity  and  life.  What  then  must 
be  ftie  sensations  of  the  passengers  through  the  ^  Gates  of  the  Rockjr 
mountains,^  who  witness  the  proofs  of  this  conflict  of  nature,  in  a  regioii 
three  hundred  leagues  from  civilization  and  habitancy?  Vast  columns 
of  die  rock,  torn  from  the  mountains  and  lying  along  the  river,  attest  the 
ftct  of  this  forced  passage  of  the  river  through  the  mountains.  The 
Blade  Hills,  the  elevated  table  lands  between  the  heads  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  Mississippi,  called  Coteau  du  Prairie^  the  Ozark  mountains, 
and  the  Masseme  mountains,  may  all  be  considered  as  collateral  ranges 
of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  in  this  territory  are  Rivex 
de  Corbeaii,  St.  Peter^,  Cannon,  Upper  loway.  Lower  loway,  and  dea 
Moines.  An  ihterestmg  and  accurate  account  of  St.  Peter's  is  given  in 
Long's  second  expedition.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  upper  waters  of  the 
Mssissippi,  and  has  a  course  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  enters  die 


A  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  by  a  mouth  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yard*  wide,  and  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet  water. 


It 
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The  priiici|>al  tributaries  ai  the  Afissouri  are  gwea. 
table: 

in  tihe  fialknriiiig 

'                                       1 

Shers. 

AClk  river, 

Width  at  ouOet 
in  yards. 

150 

Stg^sed 
length. 

200 

Sidei^HwIadk 
th^  enter, 

N." 

Yellow  Stone, 

297 

600 

s. 

tattle  Missouri, 
White  river. 

134 
150 

225 
200 

s. . 

Running  Water, 

Jacques, 

43iouz, 

152 

90 

110 

300     ■ 

300 

270 

N. 
N. 

Platte, 

600 

700 

w.  . 

Kansas^ 
Grand  river. 

340 
90 

550 
200 

N. 

Charaton,£. 
Charaton,  W. 
Osage, 
Gasconade, 

30 

70 

397 

157 

150 
180 
350 

150 

1 

■  N... 
N. 

s. 

Bed  river  of  the  North  rises  near  the  sources  of  St  Peter^s^  and  )ay  a 
northern  and  winding  course  runs  nearly  two  hundred  nules  in  our  terri- 
torial limits,  and  then  passes  into  the  British  dominions  of  Upper  Gana- 
ada,  and  empties  itself  into  lake  Winnepeck.  Its  principal  blanches  are 
Red  Lake  river,  and  Mouse  river,  which  latter  stream  rises  within  a  mi|fQ 
of  fort  Mandan  on  the  Missouri.  Red  river  is  a  broad,  deep,  ajpd  very 
interesting  river,  abounding  with  fish,  and  the  country  along  its  ,baok« 
with  elk  and  bufialoes.  It  is  on  the  banks  of  this  remote  stream  thfl 
Lord  Selkirk^s  w^ry  interesting  colony  is  settled. 

The  next  grand  tributary  to  the  Mississippi,  after  the  Missouri,  Ui  we 
have  already  remarked,  is  the  Arkansas.  The  head  waters,  of  this  river 
were  first  explored  by  Pike,  and  aflerwards  more  thoroughly  by  Long. 
This  survey  reached  to  Bellas  Springs,  38<^  32'  N.  latitude,  and  28^  45' 
W.  longitude.  Indians  and  hunters  describe  its  sources  to  be  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  north-west  from  that  point.  From  Bell's  Springs  it  xuop 
in  a  direction  generally  south-east  by  its  windii^s,  two  thousand  miio^y 
and  one  tliousand  two  hundred  in  a  straight  direction  to  the  Missisaippii. 
It  runs  through  a  country  where  the  traveller  can  often  oee  nothing  but 
a  grass  plain,  boundless  to  the  vision.  The  Nagracka  and  Grand  Saline 
are  the  principal  upper  tributaries  of  the  Aricansas.  The  lower  belt  <^ 
this  region  is  of  secondary  formation.  The  middle  belt,  extending  finora 
the  Council  Bluffs  to  the  sources  of  the  Negracka,  contains  lime  stone 
and  pit  coal.  The  upper  belt  is  primitive  and  granitic.  The  lead  minea 
briow  Plrairie  du  Ohien  have  already  been  described.    Blue  and  graM 


Qac|||9^  whittb  the  IndmnB  uae  as  paiats^  and  the  beautiful  red  pipe  atone 
of  the  St  Peter's,  have  abeady  -been  menftoaed.  The  elevations  of  tile 
sQQth-west  part  of  tl^  region  have  been  given  as  follows :  BasterA  Htnifs 
of  the  territory  on  Osage  river,  750  feet  in  height.  Neosho  riVer^  1,000, 
Arkansas,  at  the  base  of  James'  Peak,  2,500.  Sumnultpf  tjie  pi^k, 
ll,eOO.feei. 

The  surfaee  and  soil  of  this  vast  extent  of  country  is  dffi^reat  fi<om 
any  other  of  the  same  dimensions  on  the  globe.  The  lower  coajpse^  df 
all  the  rivers  that  enter  the  Mississippi  fsom  this  region  are  wopd^. ' ''  Ii^ 
pfopprtioQ  as  we  aseend  toward  the  mountains,  the  wood  beppine^  moi^ 
scarce,  and  the  upper  tributaries  of  these .  streams  ran'  throi^h.  epeli 
prtiines.  There  is  also  a  fertile  belt  along  the*  liianks  of  aH  these 
streams;  but  in  proportion  as  we  diverge  fi(>m  them,  the  latid  becomes 
more  sterile  and  parched.  We  sometimes'  may  travel  w^ole.^a^^  yj^^** 
out  seeing  water.  Great  extents  of  this  cqimtry  may  be  lik^orad  tpfthe 
great  Sahara  of  the  African  deserts.  Thefe  is^  however,-  in  themsdk 
sterile  parts,  a  .thin  sward  of  grass  and  herbage.  Countless  dir^if^  of 
buffaloes,  elk,  and  deer,  range  upon  these  vast  prairies.  ,  These'  will  pror 
bably,  in  some  future  period  of  our  national  existence^  be  replaced  by 
herds  of  domestic  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  followed  by.  moving  banda<lf 
shepherds.  Almost  the  whole  courses  of  the  Missouri,  PktHe^  and  Yellow 
Stone,  are  through,  a  rich  soil.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  Red  riVer. 
The  upper  courses  of  the  Arkansas  are  through  the  most  sterile  region 
of  this  ocean  of  prairies. 

CUmate.  In  a  country  of  such  immense  extent,  generally  levels 
naked,  and  open,  the  climate  must  of  course  in  a  great  measure  oorres^ 
pond  to  latitude.  The  first  climate  beyond  the  state  of  Mi^sodri  and  ihe 
territory  of  Arkansas  is  mild  and  temperate.  The  belt  beyond  has  near- 
ly the  climate  of  New  England.  Still  farther  towards  the  mountains  ^ 
is  Canadian.  Pike  and  other  travellers  speak  of  encountering  storms 
of  sleet  and  hail  in  the  summer,  near  the  sources  of  the  ArkansaSi  Wbei^ 
the  winds  blow  from  the  west  over  the  summits  of  these  mountains,  and 
bring  down  on  these  vast  plains  the  temperature  of  the  regions  of  pei^ 
petual  frost,  we  may  of  course  expect  such  achaageof  temperature.&eivr 
their  bases.  We  select  the  following  table,  as  compiled  by  Mdiish  Aom 
the  travels  of  Lewis  and  Claric,  as  conveying  a  synoptical  view  of  the 
climate  of  this  country.  i  :     , 
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1804. 

Sept.  10  to  30,  Big  Bend  tej 

Ricaree,  lat.  4D^, 
Oct.  Ricaree  toMandan, 

lat.  470  S&, 
Nov.  Fort  Mandan, 
Dee.  Fortlfandao, 
1805. 

J^.  J'ort  Mandan, 
Feb.  Fort  Mandati, 
March.  Fort  Mandan, 
April.   Fort  Mandaa  lo  24] 

miles  beyond  Maitha^e 

river,  lat  48°. 
May.     Martha^s  river  to 

Stone  WaU  creek,   lat.  ^82  28  52        S.  W 

470  15', 
June.    Stone  WaU  creek 

to  falls  of  Missouri,  lat. )     76  35  56        S.  W. 

470 15',  \ 

Wy,    FaWatoPhaosophy  52         65        S.W. 

nver,  mt.  45°,  ) 

Aug.    Philosophy  river  to) 

theheadmlersofCQlttBd-V    91  31  57        S.W. 

bia  river,  lat  44°.  ) 

N.  B.  -—  Signifies  bebw  iSero. 

GENERAL    BEUARKS. 

September  23.    The  air  remarkably  dry. 

October  &.    Slight  frost.    18.  Hard  frost.    27.  Went  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Fort  Mwdan. 
November  9.    Strong  frost.     13.  Much  drifting  ice.    30  Indians  cross 

the  river  on  the  ice, 
December  6.    Excessive  N.  W.  wind.     7.  River  closed.      28.  Strong 

wind; 
January  3.    Snow  9  inches  deep.    6.  Snow  10  inches.     19.  Ice  3leet 

thick  on  the  most  rapid  part  of  the  river. 
March  2.      River  partially  open.      26.  Ice  broke  up  and  descended  in 

immense  shoals.     30.  Ice  floating  in  great  quantities. 
April  1 .    A  fine  shower  of  rain,  tiie  first  since  the  15di  of  September. — 

'Hie  air  dry  and  remarkably  pure. 
April.  4.    Hard  gates;  scarcely  any  timber  to  shelter  the  country,  aad 

the  winds  blow  with  astonishing  violence. 
April  7.    Left  Fort  Mandan. 
April  11.     Vegetation  appears.      18.  A  heavy  dew,  the  first  since  tbm 

'  15th  of  September.    21.  White  frost. 
May  2.    Violent  wind;  snow  and  vegetation  intermixed. 
May  4.    Snow  disappeared.    9.  Choke  cherry  in  bloom. 
May  18.    Wild  rose  in  bloom.    23.  Strawberries  in  bloom. 
B4ay  26.    The  air  warm ,  fbe,  and  dry. 
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June  S7.     Thunder,  lightning,  and  hail,  so  large  that  one  atone  waa  7 

inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  3  ounces. 
July  6.    Rain,  thunder,  and  hail;  a  blackbird  killed  by  the  latter. 
July  7.      Near  the  sources  of  Missouri.     21.  A  sudden  cold  caused  a 

difierence  of  59°  in  the  thermometer  in  8  hours. 

At  Council  Bluffi,  in  the  summer  of  1820,  the  greatest  heat  was  105^, 
and  the  winter^s  cold  22°  below  Zero.  Same  year  at  St.  Peters,  03°  heat, 
and  30°  below  Zero  cold. 

This  country  is  part  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  has  been  explo- 
red by  Lewis  and  Clark,  by  Pike,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Long^s  expedi- 
ti<xi.  We  have  gleaned  information,  also,  from  hunters  and  trappers, 
who  have  traversed  it  in  all  directions,  and  who  have  lived  long  in  it.  It 
is  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  Indians,  of  whom  the  Sioux  are  the  moat 
numerous.  The  whole  number  is  estimated  between  130,000  and 
140,000. 

Much  important  information,  touching  the  south-west  part  of  this  vast 
region,  has  been  recently  afforded  by  Mr.  James  O.  Pattie,  who  passed 
seven  years,  in  trapping,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  Platte, 
Yellow  Stone,  and  other  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Helay  of  Rio 
del  Norte,  a  river  before  unexplored  by  white  people,  and  which  he  ascen- 
ded from  its  junction  with  the  Del  Norte  to  its  head  source.  He  cttwsed 
the  Rocky  mountains  in  various  points,  and  a  number  of  times.  Most  of 
the  peaks  were  found  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  He  descended  the 
Rio  Cok>rado,  or  Red  river  of  California,  from  its  source  to  its  junction 
with  the  Pacific.  It  is  a  large  river,  with  a  course,  by  its  curves,  of  mor^ 
that  one  thousand  miles;  and  in  many  of  its  characteristics,  particnlarly 
in  the  extent  of  its  alluvion,  it  resembles  the  Mississippi.  It  waters  a 
beautifol  and  interesting  country,  on  which  not  a  vestige  of  civiliied  habi- 
tancy  exists.  Its  whole  course  is  through  forests  and  prairies,  and  ihft- 
described  tribes  of  naked  savages.  He  visited  a  salt  hill  not  fkr  from  the 
sources  of  the  Platte,  and  loaded  mules  with  the  salt,  for  Santa  Fe.  Ba 
diacovered  in  the  uninhabited  coantry,are8  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver  in 
great  abondance;  a  great  variety  ai  useful  foasUs,  and  a  couiitry  alla- 
gatfanr  of  a  most  interesting  character. 


VI  ' 
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Tms  Territory  hiis  been  so  namod  in  the  Congrefleioiial  discusBtotut^ 
tbftt  have  taken  place  ia  reference  to  die  country.  It  is  a  country  of  vast 
txtent*  Its  aeuthern  limits  are  dearly  defined  in  our  late  treaty  witk 
Spain,  being  on  the  42d  pamllel  to  the  Pacific,  Our  limits  to  the  north* 
we0tW(  yet  in  question  with  those  of  Russia^  which  claims  to  the  5l8l 
pfir^itlel. .  Oi»  Uimts  with  Great  Britain  are  the  49th  paiaUeL  It  has, 
theiefixre,  the  Brilbh  and  Russian  possessions  on  the  north;  the  Pacific 
on  the  Wiost;  the  Mexican  dominiona  on  tho  south;  and  the  territories  oC 
AllmsiM.fuid  Missouri  on  the  east;  and  may  be  assumed  as  strc^chii^ 
faetwnen  41^.  ftad  4^  N.  latitude,  and  34^  and  48^  W.  l<Migitude.  The 
spipend^s  bridges  i>f, the  Boofay  mountains,  which  wehavealieady  desori- 
beii,  bpwd  this  country  on.  the  east.  The  waters  that  rise  in  the  west* 
enn.de^vities.of  these  mountains  flow  into  the  Columbia,  the  MultBoouJi^ 
uni  Jthe  .lake  BuenevenlMra.  Most  of  the  elevated  summits  of  die  aioaii* 
tains  are  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  ooogelataon.  Beyond  the  nDU&<: 
tains  the  country  descends  by  regukr  belts,  in  the  form  of  immense  terxa- 
ees,  or  descending  plains,  disposed  regularly  the  one  below  the  other.  Be* 
yond  the  first  plain,  and  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Pacific,  is 
another  extensive  and  high  chain  of  mountains,  in  which  are  the  great 
ftdls  of  ike  Columbia.  Still  west  of  these,  and  running  parallel  with  the 
coast,  and  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  is  the  third  and 
last  diain.  The  peaks  of  all  these  chains  are  covered  with  perpetnal 
snow.  The  highest  peaks  have  beennamed  Mount  Baker,  Mount  Reg* 
nier,  Mount  St.  Helens,  Mount  Hood,  and  Mount  JeffeiMu 
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mM'-wify  rivers 'e3q>lored  in  dus  region  are  the  Colombia  andit»  ' 
hniioheB.    This  noble  river  has  its  head  waters  near  those  of  the  Mis- 
seuri.    It  GoUecIs  its  tribute  for  a  wide  extent  along  the  western  dividiag 
ridges  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    Immediately  upon  emerging  from  these 
noutttainsy  it  has  become  a  broad  and  deep  stream.     Having  received 
CJavk^s  and  Lewis'  rivers^  each  large  streams  from  the  east^  it  is  already 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  yards  wide.    It  there  forms  a  great  southern  bend, 
and  breaks  through  the  second  chain  of  mountains.    One  hundred  and 
Afaty-ebc  miles  below,  are  the  great  falls,  where  the  river  d^sccnds^inone 
lapid  57  ftet    Below  these  falls  it  winds  first  to  the  north-west,  an4  then 
to  the  south-west,  and  passes  through  the  third  chain  of  mountains ;  where 
itis  again  compressed  to  the  width  of  150  yards.    Below  this  rapid,  at 
180  miles  from  the  sea,  it  meets  the  tide,  beyond  which  it  has  a  broad  es- 
loary  tothe  sea.    Sixty  miles  below  the  rapids,  Multnomah,  a  very  huge 
and  unesqplored  tributary,  falls  in  from  the  north-east.    The  mouth  of  the 
•ij#er  is  in  iSP  24',  and  the  tide  there  rises  eight  and  a  half  feet.    The 
CSdkiinbia  and  its  tributaries  abound  in  the  finest  salmon,  which  seem  in 
fiMStto  conatitute  the  chief  article  of  food  of  the  savages  west  of  the 
Bocky  mountains.     Seals  and  other  aquatic  animals  are  taken  in  this 
river  in  great  numbers;  and  the  skins,  shipped  to  China,  constitiHe  the 
chief  article  of  trade  from  this  great  river.    A  number  of  the  head  streams 
ef  the  Missouri  interlock  with  the  waters  of  this  river,  as  Wisdom  river 
with  Clark's  of  the  Columbia;  and  Jefferson  of  the  Missouri  with  Lewis' 
of  the  Columbia.     Clark's  river  has  a  course,  between  2  and  300  miles 
in  length,  before  it  unites  with  the  Columbia.     Lewis'  river  is  a  lai;ge  and 
long  tributary  of  the  Columbia.    In  its  course,  it  receives  North  Fork  and 
Kooskooskee,  and  after  winding  600  miles  falls  into  the  Columbia  from 
the  east,  by  ia  mouth  250  yards  wide. 

The  geological  character  of  this  country  is  little  known;  but  the  west- 
ern declivities  of  these  mountains  are  presumed  to  be  primitive  and  gear 
hitici ' '  The  country  must  have  an  abrupt  slope  to  the  Pacific,  descending 
as'D^lich  in  600  miles  to  the  west,  as  it  does  in  1,500  to  the  east  TIm 
submits  of  these  mountains  of  course  are  sterile,  being  ragged  rocks,  and 
i^overed  ivith  snow  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  But  among  these  moun- 
taiii^  there  arp  sheltered  and  fertile  valleys.  The  timber  in  the  mountains 
is  piaAy  spnic#,  fir,  and  the  other  terebinthines.  The  terrace  plains'  be- 
low,'ffeiierally  have  a  fine  soil,  but  are  very  deficient  in  timber..  The 
prairies,  like  those  oo.  the  eastern  sides  of  these  mountains^  are  covered 
with'^^rass,  and  a  profusion  of  most  beautiful  flowers.  Among  the  prairie 
plante.  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  edible  roots,  which  furnish  vegetdria 
fodd  to  the  savages,  ^  an  aid  to  the  great  proportion  of  salmon  which  they 
dtkodat.    Wild  sage  is  also  an  abundant  herb.    It  grows  of  a  sit^  voA 
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haigbttobelikeas&ialltree;  and  oa  these  exteDfliveplaiiis  is  oiieaCthe 
principal  articlea  of  fuel.  The  sea  shore,  for  a  eonsidacable  distsace  kilo 
the  interi<Mr,  is  skirted  vnik  deep  and  thick  forests  of  eveigreens,  stidias 
pine  and  hemlock.  On  the  whde,  it  is  believed  that  few  eountriee  en 
the  earth  have  a  more  fertile  soil,  andagreeablecUmateythsai  those  of  this 
region  westof  the  Rocky  mountains.  Baron  Lsngsdorf  has  given  us  a 
Tory  delightful  and  apparently  just  and  discriminating  aoeooni  of  the 
countries  belonging  to  the  Missions  ofSt.  Peter  and  St  FbuI,  in  the  Mas* 
wan  coun^sy,  bounding  on  the  southern  limits  of  this  couiktry.  lliemiid* 
ness  of  the  climate  is  surprising.  Sheltered  on  the  naitfi  by  protecting 
ridges  of  mountains,  and  the  breezes  from  the  west  being  softened  by  oo* 
ming  over  immense  extents  of  sea,  the  climate  is  as  vM  as  it  is  in  the 
country  east  of  these  mountains,  four  or^five  degrees  south  of  that  pofait 
Langsdorf  describes  these  countries,  extending  to  our  souAem  limits  ae 
die  country  of  oranges  and  figs,  of  verdure,  health,  and  fertility.  We 
scarcely  rem^ber  to  have  seen  more  sober  pictures  of  a  more  desirahts 
country,  than  those  drawn  by  him  of  that  region.  T%ey  oorre^Mod  wiA 
the  accounts  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  other  travellen,  who  have  exploded 
that  country.  When  these  intelligent  and  intrepid  travetters  left  IIm 
country  in  March,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Montreal,  the  praunes  were  ia 
bbssom,  and  the  forwardness  of  the  seascm  seems  to  have  corresponded 
with  that  of  North  Carolina  at  the  same  time.  It  is  true,  die  winten  are 
rainy,  and  some  parts  of  them  severe. 

iThe  following  table  will  serve  to  convey  clear  ideas  (^  the  temperature 
of  these  regions: 


TABUS  OF  THB  WHOM,  ASTD  RWBTARIW  ON  THB  WXATHKB^  KWWEKIf 
THB  BOCKY  MOUNTAINS  AND  PACIFIC  OCSAN. 


\ 


Month.                 Place. 

N. 

N.W. 
4 

N.E. 
9 

E. 

S.K 

s. 

S.W. 

w. 

Sept  1806.  From  Dividing  Ridge) 

to  Canoe  Camp,     ) 

6 

2 

9 

Oct.    Canoe  Camp  to  Tide  Water, 

2 

6 

4 

12 

Nov.    Shores  of  the  Pacific, 

4 

8 

1 

16 

^2 

Dec.               do. 

4 

2 

B 

90 

Jan.                do. 

1 

6 

S 

4 

2 

1» 

1 

Feb.               do. 

5 

8 

90 

« 

March  20.       do. 

1 

6 

1 

8 

4 

11 

April.    To  outlet  of  Eooskooskee  ) 

River,                     ) 

4 

• 

4 

2 

a 

■ 

11 

7 

May.    To  Quashnash  Flats, 

5 

1 

11 

11 

June;    To  Traveller's  Rest, 

21 

8 

1 

Julys.    To  Dividing  Ridge. 

2 

6 
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September.    Fair  19  day 8,  raiA  7,  bqow  4  days. 
October.    Fair  21  days,  rain  5,  cloudy  2. 
November.    Fair  7  days  rain  17,  cloudy  6. 
December.    Fair  3  days,  rain  27,  cloudy  1 . 
January.    Fair  7  days,  rain  19,  cloudy  3,  enow  2. 

la&uary.  Hie  loss  of  the  thermometer  sincerely  regretted.  The  parties 
confident  that  the  climate  is  much  warmer  than  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  has  been 
only  one  slight  white  frost  since  the  7th  of  Norember.  ^^e 
have  seen  no  ice,  and  the  weather  is  so  warm  that  we  are 
obliged  to  cure  our  meat  with  smoke  and  fire  to  save  it.^ 
IS.  The  wind  from  any  quarter  off  the  land,  or  along  the  north-' 
west  coast,  causes  the  air  to  become  cooler. 

14.  Weather  perfectly  temperate.  Never  experienced  so  waim 
a  winter  as  the  present. 

25.  It  is  now  perceptibly  colder  than  it  has  been  this  winter. 
28.  Pretty  keen  frost.    The  coldest  night  of  the  season. 
lUmiary .   Fair  6,  rain  16,  cloudy  5,  snow  1  day. 

8.   The  feeliogof  the  air  indicated  that  the  rigor  oiibe  winter 
had  passed. 

24.  Quite  warm. 

March.        Fair  8,  rain  16,  cloudy  7. 

1.  So  warm  that  fire  was  unnecessary. 
18.  Plants  began  to  appear  above  ground. 

15.  Plants  put  forth  their  leaves. 

25.  Gooseberry  bushes  in  leaf. 

26.  Humming  birds  appear. 

30.   Grass  16  inches  high  m  river  bottoms. 
April.  Fair  20,  rain  7,  cloudy  3  days. 

6.   Cotton  wood  in  leaf. 

12.  Vegetation  is  rapidly  progressing  in  the  bottoms,  thou|^  lbs 
snow  reaches  within  a  mile  of  the  base  of  the  moontainf  at 
the  Rapids  of  Columbia. 
May.  Fair  19,  rain  5,  cloudy  6,  snow  1. 

8.  An  increase  of  snow  in  the  mountains  last  evening.  ' 
10.  Weather  cdd  with  a  heavy  fiUl  of  snow. 
22.   The  air  remarkably  dry  and  pure. 

27.  The  snow  has  disappeared  on  the  high  plains,  and  seems  to 
be  diminishing  fast  on  the  spurs  ami  lower  regions  of  the 
Rocky  mountains. 

Jttne.  Fair  20,  cloudy  5,  rain  5. 

2.  Agreatrisein  the  river  in  consequence  of  the  melting  of  the 

snow  in  the  mountains. 

3.  River  at  its  greatest  height. 

5.  The  wild  rose  in  bloom. 

6.  The  vining  honey-suckle  in  bloom. 
22.  Strawberries  ripe  at  Quashnash  Flats. 

Inly  to  8.  Fair6,rain2da^s. 

5.  Adew  this mornmg;  the  nights  cool;  file  moequttoes  trouble- 
some. 
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6.  In  the  open  plain  there  was  a  violent  wind  from  fhenordi* 
west,  accompanied  by  hard  rain. 

8.  A  heavy  shower,  accompanied  by  hard  rain  from  the  south- 
west. 

This  country  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1791,  Captain 
Gray,  of  Qie  ship  Columbia,  of  Boston,  entered  the  river,  and  from  hif 
ship  it  received  its  name.  It  was  occasionally  entered  by  navigators 
afterwards.  In  1805,  Lewis  and  Clark  descended  thia  river  from  the 
mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  sp^it  the  winter  on  its  ahorea.  They  re- 
turned by  the  same  river  to  the  mountains;  and  most  of  the  exact infor- 
mation  that  we  have  of  the  country  is  from  them.  For  some  yewrs  a  set- 
tlement of  fur  traders,  called  Astoria,  has  existed  here.  The  chief  inter- 
eourse  of  this  place  is  with  China.  The  question  of  settling  this  delightful 
country  permanently,  has  been  more  than  once  debated  in  Congress. 
Were  such  settlements  authorized  nnd  rendered  secure  by  the  requisite 
military  establishments,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  would  receive  lai^pi 
accessions  of  immigrants.  The  number  of  Indians  of  the  different  tribes 
is  estimated  at  140,000. 

A  company  is  understood  to  be  now  forming,  of  emigrants  principally 
from  New  England,  who  intend  to  assemble  at  St.  Louis,  ascend  the 
Missouri,  and  cross  the  mountains  to  the  plains  of  the  Oregon.  Settle* 
ments  to  a  considerable  extent  already  exist  on  this  river.  Many  of  the 
settlers  are  understood  to  be  British,  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  great  stocks  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  On 
a  stream  that  enters  the  Oregon  not  far  from  the  Great  Falls,  they  have 
mills,  and  admirable  water  privileges  for  an  inde&nite  number.  It  ia  coo* 
fidently  believed,  that  no  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States^  in  point 
of  soil,  climate,  and  commercial  advantages,  holds  out  stronger  induce- 
ments to  emigrants  than  this  country. 

As  the  Mexican  States  of  Texas,  Coahuila,  and  Sonoro,  bound  the 
country,  admitted  by  the  treaty  of  the  cession  of  Florida  to  beloi^to  the 
United  States  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the  upper  waters  of  Arkansas  and 
Red  river  to  the  GKilf  of  California,  it  is  presumed  that  a  sketch  of  those 
states  will  not  be  unacceptable  in  this  place. 

It  is  well  known  that  Texas  has  already  received  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  its  present  population  in  emigrants  from  the  United  States. 
The  body  of  trappers  and  traders  from  Missouri  across  tho  prairies  to 
Santa  Fe  in  New  Mexico,  is  numerous  and  increasing.  The  trade  has 
received  a  regular  form,  and  has  already  had  a  very  sensible  effect  upon 
the  growth  of  the  town  of  Santa  Fe,  and  the  adjoining  country.  Many 
of  these  traders  have  formed  connections,  and  intermarriages,  and  hate 
foiled  homes  there.    Santa  Fe  may  be  considered,  in  some  sense,  an 
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AamirMi  town, die  itoies  being  filled  with  American  goodi^  aod  tbi 
iHeett  with  America^  people* 

The  Amerioam  haye  explored  (he  whde  country  from  the  iMiercea  of 
the  Sio  del  Norte  toils  mouthy  in  •earch  of  fun, and  ia  puraoil  of  a  lut 
oiative  tiaflSe.    There  are  few  of  the  towns  of  New  Mexico^  in  which 
more  or  less  of  Ihem  are  not  to  be  Cbund,    Constantly  oppressed  by  the 
ignoraaty  misemUe,  bigotted,  petty  despots  of  these  semi-barbarDaa  re- 
gions, who  assume  to  be  republican  rulers  of  an  amicable  sister  repuUiOf 
die  United  States  emigrants,  like  the  Jews,  multiply  and  dirive.  under  the 
eHertions  and  crueltiee  practised  up<m  Ihem.    Never  was  a  more  tmd 
and  arttaaa  picture  of  these  oppressions  presented,  tfa&n  in  the  recently 
published  journal  of  James  O.  Pattie,  of  seven  years  wanderings  and 
imprisonnient  among  these  people.    Having  personally  explored  aU|ior- 
tions  of  die  country  to  Bio  del  Norte,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific,  wecon^ 
sider  his  narrative  the  most  exact,  as  well  as  interesting  account  of  that 
sisantry,  that  has  yet  been  published.  He  has  reversed  many  previous  im» 
preasions  in  regard  to  its  sterility  and  destitution  of  rains^  CopiousiaMi 
are  noted  in  his  journal,  as  events  of  frequent  occurrence.    In  Texae 
end  in  Scam,  he  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  verdure  and  fesdiity  of 
die  country,  in  his  diurnal  movements.    He  is  seldom  out  pi  sight  ef 
mountain  peaks,  white  widi  perpetual  snow.    His  sketches  of  the  liaxir 
onn  people,  of  their  superstitious  devotion  to  the  ceremonials  of'thsfe 
ehmebi  of  their  amusements, and  bull  baiting,  are  .firesh  and^^raphky 
fffesenting  these  singuUr  semi*barbarians  in  a  new  li|^.    He  describee 
die  tiibesof  the  Umedbi  Eiotaro,  and  Nabahoes,  wiUi  acooiHdefable  de* 
gree  of  detail,  as  be  travened  their  whole  extent  of  countr3r,and  itisi 
Ihem,  bodi  in  battle  and  in  firiendship.    He  describes  them  as  of  imiil 
BKNi  stature,  and  the  finest  forms;  and  most  of  them^  both  mides  and  b^ 
males,  entirely  naked.  Their  arms  were  bows  and  arrows,  the  arrows  of 
reed,  headed  with  flint,  and  the  bows  rendered  elastic  by  adding  hnfhto 
bones  to  die  tough  wood.    These  arethe  savages  that  4)0cu|^  thecoun* 
try  akmg  the  course  of  Red  river  of  Caliibmia. 

In  tmvelling  from  the  estuary  of  that  uninhabited  river  to  the  Calbolie 
BNssionsof  Califomia,  he  passed  ever  an  immense  sand  plain,  totally  das* 
titnleof  all  herbage  butthe  prickly  pear.  Hese  heand  his  party  weri 
nearperishing  of  thirst  At  length  they  reached  alake,  biitits  watas 
w^ge  Salter  than  those  of  the  sea.  White  bears,  white  wolves,  anteloyeii 
and  mwmtain  sheep,  were  the  animals  they  most  firequendy  met.  mdte 
bears  in  numbers  and  of  a  ferocity  never  before  adequately  dosrrihedi 
render  trapping  and  hunting  in  these  regions  a  perikms  emplojaMit, 
even  were  there  no  savages  to  encounter. 
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^^thi  Cadudk  HUflBioDBy  is  of  gieat  ioterert  ftiiufmi 

pondsi  in  most  paiticulan^  with  the  account  of  the  oouiitry  given  bjr 
Langfdbif  in  his  voj^a^  and  travels.  Mr.  Pattie  visiled^teh  one  of 
Ae  JHBsiionaij  statioas,  having  Keen  liberated  from  a  long  and  p^iinfid 
imprifionmenlt  in  San  Diego,  <m  the  express  condition  that  he  shonld  vao* 
dnate  all  (he  iahab&tants  <^  the  several  missions. 

He  describes  the  oountry  as  one  of  the  nlost  charanng  and  delighcfht 
of  which  the  imaginatioa  can  form  an  idea.  The  missions  are  sitaated 
nfang  a  wide  belt  of  plain  of  die  richest  soil,  literally  covered  widi  sUeep^ 
eattle,  hsvses,  and  domestic  animals.  The  missions  are  sudvounded  with 
heautifbl  vineyards,  yielding  pleasant  and  generous  wine,  and  all  tfaa 
{Mts  of  the  temperate,  and  most  of  those  of  the  tropical  climates. 
-  He  travelled  along  this  extensive  plain  from  nnssicm  to  mission,  direct- 
ly on  the  verge  of  the  sea  shore,  viewing  on  theonehand,  theeiq>anse  df 
tte  Pacific,  and  the  whales,  sea  lionsjand  other  monstrous  water  dwel- 
kss,  performing  their  unwieldy  gambols  f  and  on  the  other  hand,  moon- 
IsaM  white  with  snow,  from  which  innumerable  oool  sfreama  descended 
Is  irrigate  the  fields.  The  names  of  the  Ifissions  are  San  Diego,  San 
liuii,  the  laifeat  and  handsomest  of  the  whole,  St  John  the  Baptist,  St. 
Ckhriel,  9t  Ferdinand,  St.  Baeneventura,  St.  Barbara,  Santa  Oraas,  St 
Stl  Luis  Obispes,  St.  Michael,  St.  John  Capistranb,  La  Selada^ 
Caries,  St  Anthony,  and  San  Francisco.  In  these  places  he  vae- 
floated  twentymo  thousand  persons,  the  greater  portion  of  tfaemoeii^ 
farted  Indiana,  the  condition  of  whom  he  represents  to  be  verysiniilarte 
4ytt  ef  our  slaves.  They  are  carefblly  watched  to  prevent  their  escape 
to  their  anti ve  ferests.  When  the  husbands  and  fethers  of  the  females  are 
ahsunt^  the  holy  fathers  look  them  up  at  night  and  preserve  the  key. 
These  «««■«>•  numbw  their  cattle,  sheep,  h<Mnes,  and  moles  by  tens  of 
dwusaads,  Thoog^in  a  tropical  clim«to>  the  tempeiatofe  was  uniformly 
cool  and  delightfu]. 

The  fitthem  have  procured  for  themselves,  by  the  aid  of  these  tfaoiH 
sands  of  converted  Indians,  the  most  delightfiil  abodes  in  the  wori#. 
Their  apartments  were  sun^tuously  furnished,  llieir  tables  were  spread 
with  plate,  and  an  ample  supply  of  the  most  deficioos  wines;  and  tliey 
have  had  the  good  fbttune  to  have  secured  for  themselves  a  paradise 
hitbese  solitary  regions,  as  a  prelibation  of  the  rewards  reserved  ft¥ 
dMm  hereafter^  for  theur  labors  in  converting  the  heathens,  lliis  oaaatt- 
try  is  contiguous,  and  these  people  will  be  the  nearett  whites  te  our  sel* 
tlments  m  die  Oregon  territory. 

.  Mr.  Ausdn,  fonnerly  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  has  settf^,  nndef 
the  auspices  of  the  Mexican  govemnient,  a  considerable  colony,  oottipo^ 
Mstnenlentiwiy  bf  emigrtuMs  from  tho  United  Stated,  on  theBraasos 
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«iid  Colorado^  rivers  pf  Texaa.  Tlie  town  of  San  Felipede  Auado  has 
a  compact  street  of  some  length,  publishes  a  gazette,  has  a  numbar  of 
attorneys  and  physicians,  and  a  respectable  school*  Small  vessels  cane 
up  to  this  town,  which  is  forty  or  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Hie  eastern  border  of  Texas,  about  the  lyish  Bayou,  is  chiefly  settled 
widi  Americans.^  St  Antonio  and  Nachodoches  are  the  cnly  considerar 
ble  villages  of  the  interior.  Nachodoches  is  sixty  miles  west  of  the  Sar 
bine,  and  o(mtains  about  four  hundred  and  ninety  inhabitants,  St. 
Antonio  is  1,300  miles  further  south-west,  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  river  St  Antonio,  in  29^  50"  N.  latitude,  and  contains  between 
two  and  thr^e  thousand  inhabitpnts.  Trinity  is  a  considerable  stream 
of  Texas,  running  parallel  with  the  Sabine,  and  one  hundred  and  fStf 
miles  west  of  it  The  next  important  river  is  the  Brasses,  which  has  a 
course  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  miles.  The  Ckdorado  is  a  river 
atill  fiirther  west,  of  about  the  same  length  and  course^  Two  bundrad 
miles  further  west  is  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  has  a  course,  indndiDg  its 
windings,  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  miles. 
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It  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  preceding  physical  geognplgr 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  modified  to  meet  the  recent  change* 
occqgsianed  by  its  rapidly  inereasing  populatiDn^  originally  tnade  the-cUef 
part  of  an  entire  work,  intended  simply  for  readers  who  wished  to  ao« 
quaint  themselves  with  that  vast  country,  constituting  the  greater  portiaii 
of  the  surface  of  the  United  States,  and  at  no  distant  period  to  contain 
the  greater  part  of  our  entire  population.     It  was  objected  to  the  original 
work  that  it  was  too  sectional.    In  attempting  to  obviate  that  objection,  a 
brief  view  is  here  presented  of  &e  Uak^  States,  of  each  one  of  the 
Atlantic  states,  and  of  the  whole  coQtinent  of  America^  from  the  latest 
and  most  approved  authorities,    Qur  object  has  been  to  find  a  way,  if 
we  could,  between  the  unsatisfactory  dryness  of  a  mere  abridgement, 
and  the  prolixity  of  iminteresting  detail ;  in  a  word,  to  present  all  the  im- 
portant and  interesting  informati<ND,  touching  our  country  and  coDtiiienty 
that  could  be  coo^ressed  into  the  limits  of  our  pages. 


Entered  accordlDe  to  Act  of  CQikfren^  m  the  year  eighteen  hondred 
and  thirty-one,  by  Timotht  Flint,  in  the 'Clerk's  office  of  the  District 
Court  of  Ohio. 
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BRIEF  GENERAL  VIEW 

OF  TRS 

UNITED  STATES. 


.Tui  Uttitod  Statoi  aie  bmiiided  north  by  Britith  America;  east  fay 
tike  Athniif)  Oceaii;  aootb  by  tbe  Maxicui  Reimblic;  west  by  the  Faei* 
fie  Ocean.  The  lengthen  the  line  of  the  tea  coaBt, firceok  Pn«famaqunj^> 
1^  to  tbe  Sabine^isaboat  twothonaandeii^thundiecimfles.  The  norths 
eda  littefiemNbya  SoQtia  to  the  Pacific  is  more  than  thiee  thoosaad 
The  pMseat  number  of  states  is  twenty-four;  Maine,  New  Han^MhirS) 
VeaMDlity  Maasaohneelts,  Rhode  Island,  Connectiout,  New  YoikyNeiw 
Jefsey,  Penhsylvania,  Delaware,  Marylandy  Virginia,  North  CSaroUna^ 
Amth  Carolina,  Oeoiig^,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Tennessee^ 
MfanKNui,  AJabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

There  are  three  organiaed  territpries,  that  send  delegates  ta  cangresii 
Ibet  is,  Michigan,  Arkansas,  and  Florida.  These  will  shurtly  become 
Ustes,  inoreasing  the  number  to  twentyHBeven.  Besides  these,  there 
isi  the  NoB(b<Westem  Territory,  between  Mnhigan  and  the  Mississippi; 
atpiwMnt  inchided  in  the  limits  of  Michigan,  but  very  remote  from  it, 
eoneideyabiy  eettkd,  and  soon  to  become  an  organized  territx«y,  the  pre« 
Uwinary  steps  fdr  that  purpose  having  already  been  taken  by  congress* 
Weetof  the  Mississippi,  and  north'^west  of  the  stote  of  Missoari,  is  the 
Missouri  tonritory^  as  yet  unorganized,  haying  few  civilized  inhabitantB^ 
eaoept  hunters  and  trappers.  Extending  from  the  Mississippi  and  Missed^ 
^  l%.msi  and  north-west  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  south  of  WUto  rivier, 
anA^vSastof  the  tarritory  of  Arkansas,  spreads  another  immenae  territory 
ef  •  psajrisa,  homded  soudi  hy  theMeaican  Bepnblie,weatby  Ih*  Beaky 
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mountains,  north  by  the  territory  of  Missouri,  and  east  by  the  terrfcorjr 
of  Arkansas.  The  territory  of  Oregon,  as  yet  nnorganized,  but  contain* 
ing  a  conaideraUe  number  of  actual  American  settlers,  includes  the 
country  belonging  to  the  United  States,  between  (he  teiritorial  limits  of 
the  Mexican  Republic  in  California  on  the  south,  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
the  west,  the  country  claimed  by  Great  Britain  on  the  n^Mlh-west  coast 
OQ  the  north,  and  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  east.  Beside  these,  there 
is  the  District  of  Columbia,  containing  the  seat  of  (he  general  gofem- 
ment,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  and  legislation  of  that  government. 

This  vast  country  spreads  from  49^  to  24^  SCK  N.  latitude,  and  from 
10^  E.  longitude  to  46^  25'  W.  longitude  from  Washington,  comprising 
an  area  of  more  thai^  two  million  square  miles*  No  government  exer- 
cises terrhofial  jurisdiction  over  so  much  extent  of  compact  suifrce, 
except  that  of  Russia. 

The  United  States  are  divided  either  by  physical  land  marks,  or  by 
distinct  climates  and  productions,  into  northern,  middle,  and  southeniy 
and  eastern,  and  western  states.  The  northern  states  include  New  Eng* 
land,  or  all  the  states  east  of  the  Hudson  river.  The  middle  states  in- 
clude all  the  states  between  Hudson  river  on  the  east,  and  Potomac  on 
ike  south  and  west;  includitig,  wast  of  tibe  AUeghany  mrnnHnins,  OUo, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  The  soothem  statea  indnda 
Ihe  country  south  and  west  of  these  limits. 

MawUauu.  The  United  States  are  physically  divided  by  two  great 
and  two  lesser  chains  of  mountains.  The  two  greatcluuns  a»e  te  M^ 
leghanies  and  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  lesser  diaiaaafe  the  CSiaea 
and  the  Oosark  mountains.  The  Green  moufitams  streteh  from  Cssadi 
through  Vermont  and  Connecticut  to  Long  Island  Sound*  The  AUegiH^ 
lies  commence  in  two  continuous  and  parallel  lidges  in  New  Yoifc;  h0> 
come  three  parallel  ridges  in  Pennsylvania;  and  preserving  this  confaN 
mataoDy'stretch  through  Viiginiaand  the  southem  stipes  todM  Golf  of  Ifex- 
ISO.  The  Ozark  mountains  commence  near  the  Warm  Springs,  m  the 
tsrritoxy  of  Arkansas,  and  stretch  northwardly  along  the  sooreea  ef 
"White  hver  and  St.  Francis,  and  pass  through  the  state  ef  Missomi  m 
the  mine  country.  The  Rocky  mountains  pveseire  a  general  disianoa 
of  about  1,200  miles  in  a  right  line  west  <^  the  AUe^mniea.  They  nsa 
in  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  stretch  northwardly  on  t)ie  weelem  bdoa* 
dary  of  the  AGssissippi  valley,  and  running  paiallel  wiA  die  UtiiisiMipjiii 
/on  the  east,  andthe  Pacific  ocean  on  the  west,  they  tecminale  in  the  aro* 
tic  regionsof  British  America.  Groups  of  isolated  and  detached  meon* 
taansspring  up  near  these  grand  rangeil,  which  to  common  ohsefvatkai^ 
■eem  independent ;  but  which  aitt  eaaily  ineed  by  die  eye  of  thaflaoisBist^ 
as  eoBnefitedbnuiehes  of  these  ranges.    The  Booky  momteiw  «se  b]r 
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ftr  Ae  longett,  kftieKt,  and  broadest  b«h  of  these  claiiMy  showh^iHtner' 
oos  peahi  of  a  mnch  higher  elevation,  than  has  generally  been  tasigned 
toAeoit  many  of  them  being  above  the  regioii  of  perpetual  eongelatfam. 
Ikin  one  point  in  tUa  nmgoy  and  at  no  great  distance  from  eacbolbei^ 
an  die  head  sources  <^  the  southwestern  branches  of  the  Miasoeri,  Oo^ 
himbia,  the  great  lake  and  river  Baeneventuia,  the  YeUow  Stone^  PhUte^ 
AikansaCy  Aed  lirer  of  the  Mississippi,  Rio  del  Norte^  and  Cokwdo^  or 
Bad  river  of  Galifemia,  recently  explored  from  its  head  sprmgi  toiti 
jUBCtinn  with  the  VwciOc  in  the  gulf  of  California,  1^  James  O.  PMtie. 

Lakes.    See 'Midngan  Territory  and  Canada.  , 

JBtaerf .  For  those  that  belong  to  the  Mississippi  Valley ,  see  Western 
sfeatea*  Thechief  rivers  of  the  Atlantie  states,  as  we  pass  from  idrth 
to  aoath,  are  Kennebec,  Connecticut  Hudson,  Delaware,  SusqtiehntMinhj 
Fbiomac,  Roanoke,  Pedee,  Santee,  Savannah,  and  Chattaheuehy.  Of 
these  the  Susquehannah  is  the  lai^^est 

Geoiogy  and  PhydcaL  Atftet.  The  nogrthem  division  of  the  Adaatfa 
beh  of  tiie  United  States  is  primitive  in  formationi  and  abounds  in  voekef 
granitic  diaracter.  Towards  the  Alleghany  ri^^,  is  a  belt  on  either 
aida  of  them  cS  transition  character.  We  have  seen,  that  ^  westen 
valley  is  %X  secondary  formation.  The  Atlantic  country  is  a  long  faek^f 
a  gentle  and  equable  slope  from  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  ridges  to  thn 
Bea«  b  b  subdivided  into  a  long  and  narrow  line  of  soil  of  sanity  chame* 
ter,  apparently  won  from  the  sea;  or  alluvial,  and  of  a  more  ferflM 
ehnnolsr,  the  formation  of  rivers.  This  belt  extends  fipom  the  sea  siiore 
to*  the  upper  limits  of  the  tide  waters.  It  is,-  for  the  most  part,  an  exfte»> 
dbd  plain.  The  next  division  stretches  from  the  sandy  belt  to  the  fiioC-of 
the  Alleghany  ridges.  It  is  of  a  loamy  and  more  fertye  soB,  pleasaattj^ 
mri^p^ted  by  hill  and  dale,  and  comprises  the  more  wealthy  and  prediM>» 
ti ve  agricultural  division  of  the  Atlantic  country. 

Ciftwdlc.  To  pursue  the  details  of  this  article,  would  alone  requi^« 
vplume.  The  United  States  embrace  every  variety  of  temperature)  from 
the  cold  sea  air  of  Passammaquoddy  to  the  dry,  elastic,  and  severe  teni* 
pemture  of  the  White  and  Green  mountains;  softening  through  aHthe 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  to  the  climate  congenial  to  the  dive,  augnt 
cane,  and  sweet  orange.  The  variableness  of  the  climaUs  has  generall]^ 
been  overchaified.  The  range  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  i^  in- 
deed gieat  and  sudden;  sometimes  amountingto95  and 80  degreei  ib(« 
day.  Iliis  rapid  mutability  of  temperature,  probably  prodaoes  «-  benti* 
eU  corresponding  flexibility  of  constitution.  The  American  pMpfaii 
fteoi  some  cause,  areF  more  excitable,  and  rapid  in  muscular  mofatnsnt^ 
thMi  the  European  stock,  from  which  they  are  derived.  Many^'oaV 
wealthier  invahdictoes  the  Athmtie,  for  tte  benefit  of  eUmnte;  generaHjr^ 


l^jslMliftV^  toa  diflajdraotage.  Tbere  otuibe  no  ckmbt^thai  etBty  ^pt> 
)M»  of  makdy  and  phyBical  infirmity,  upon  which  climate  cperaK«8y  tmy 
fiki  in  the  wide  and  Btnmg  diversities  of  climate^  fumiahed  by  Bome  pei^ 
jtiogL  of  our  yast  country,  aU  the  alleviation  which  can  be  reaaonaUy  JbofMld 
Sfin  tU>  4MHirce«  ^e  best,  as  well  as  the  most  lavora\)le  judges  of  Amer- 
ican climate^  are  those  who  have  longest  esqperimented  the  widest  xaoge 
^(bceiga  ditnatea.  Omt  country  and  climate,  in  con^amiiQn,  cbamc* 
lar,  aid  productionsy  correspond  more  nearly,  to  that  of  China  than  avQr 
other,'  flAd.are,  probably,  as  iavorable  to  population,  comfertahleoeciipa- 

m 

tion  in  the  open  air,  and  longevity,  as  those  of  countries  much  moie  ^aun- 
aed  in  Aese  respects. 

£ttL    The  Atlantic  country  has  every  variety  of  soil,  from  tke  poonal 
to  the  heat.    The  sandy  belt,  from  the  river  estuaries  to  the  head  of  tide 

sraters,  is  principally  a  thin  and  meagre,  though  a  wann  soil;  andiacq- 
pable  of  great  fertility  from  artificial  cultivation*  The  belt  between  iU$ 
and  th#  mountains  is  variegated,  though  generally  fertile  and  loamy.  *We 
iBttSe  Hm  belt  through  the  western  part  of  Now  York,  the  middle  jregio^ 
#f Pennsylvania  and  Maryland;  a  more  pleasant,  fertile,  and  productive 
nauntry  than  which  could  scarcely, be  desired.  This  belt  is  warmed  and 
Sanikhed  by  dissolved  lime  stone,  intermixed  with  the  soiU  The  estuary 
iMk  af  New  England,  is  narrow ;  and,  almost  immediately  from  the  sea,  i( 
aweUs  into  hills  indented  with  innumerable  valleys,  furnishing  charmiag 
ifUldseape^  and  a  productive,  though  generally  hard  and  rugged  soil. 

•  Productions^  ^An  infinite  variety  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  aie  indir 
^saous  to  this  wide  country.  In  New  England,  and  as  fiir  south  as  Vir^ 
ginta^  fte  most  common  fruits  are  apples  and  pears.  Contrary  to  the 
fennial  impression  at  the  south,  cultivated  grapes  and  the  mik  mnlbeiiy 
aueceed  perfectly  well  as  far  north  as  Boston.  The  peocan  and  cataJpa 
will  undoubtedly  naturalize  there.  Peaches  do  not  succeed  w^U  noi^ 
ef  New  Hampshire.  The  common  garden  fruits  are  abundantly  raised  in 
Ihis  whole  extent  Mai^  and  rye  are  the  chief  grains  cultivated  north 
Mdi«a^<^  the  Hudson;  maize  and  wheat  in  the  middle  states;  tobaco^ 
ai|de49t4in  in  the  sputhem  states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  swe^ 
potato,,  with  care  in  the  cultivation,  is  raised  in  abundance  and  of  exiQel- 
brnt  qnality  in  New  Jeiaey. 

. .: AittJaba  ^  Exponin,  InMaine,  lumber,  vessels, butteij  cheeaet  t^aiag 
and  podk.  New  Hampshire  is  chiefly  a  grazing  state.  ;  Havings  but.i^ 
veiy  narrow  line  of  sea  coast,  her  facilities  ibr  the  lumber  trade  aps  oenin 
pnnfMliae^  smalL  Vennoiit  is  &med  for  the  finest  beef,  and  the  acbeai 
fnuaag  in  the  United.  States.  Since  its  connection  with  New  York  |^ 
ll»  Cbamphin  canal,  Verniont  haa  come  in  fiur  a  shar^  in  the  lunib^f  1|^ 
ifgm,    JMasseobiiaetts  fumishea  the  general  products  of  New  Si>g)«adv 
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lugbftnt  with  a  great  amoifoC  6f  salted  and  pidded  fiifa,  the  proAidt  of 
kef  exttioflire  fisherito.  Sbe  has^aleo,  a  Hatiml  apdtude  fer#ttriMi» 
MtH  <»f  nmnufactares,  being  ^e  greatest  manufhetuniig  eti^te  ia  tbtir 
IMon.  Tbe  midfSe  states  add  to  the  produoti<xi8  of  New  EagianH  wheai 
and  flour.  FtiMtn  the  southern  Atlantic  states,  the  diief  exports  kre4ft-> 
bhooo  and  cotton;  and  fiiom  the  sonthern  states  c^  the  MiiBsiSBl^i'Valleyy^ 
ttigar  and  cotton.  Since  the  home  trade  of  the  United  States  has  becottMr 
o&e  of  die  most  important  dements  of  our  prosperity,  our  foreign  titid^ 
faaif  net  advanced  in  a  ratio  so  great,  as  in  past  periods.  The  expc9rfbig> 
MatfeS  rank  in  the  fbltowing  order :  New  Y()rk,'Louii$iana,  MassachaseMs^ 
Penn9y!tania,andSoudi  Carolina;  and  the  whole  amount  generally  ranH 
g^'ftom  sixty  to  serenty  miflions  of  dollars.  •  In  1809,  it  was  72^558^1' 
dollars. 

Chief  ToumsynSl  be  noted  under  the  head  of  their  states.  Tbey  tukk 
in  the  Allowing  order :  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 'Boston,  NW* 
Orleans,'Charleston,  and  Cincinnati.  ' '  ' 

Canals  are  bisecting  the  country  in  every  direction.  So  strong  has 
tlie  impulse  of  the  public  mind  recently  become,  in  the  direction  ci  mak- 
iilg  cattals  and  railroads,  that  timid  legislators  have  shrunk  from  these 
enterprises;  as  fearful,  that  the  spirit  was  running  beyond  the  linits  of 
sound  calculation.  But  the  community  is  daily  becoming  enligfateaeA* 
upon  tlm  subject,  by  the  sure  and  unerring  teaching  of  experience.  If 
stnne  great  calamity  do  not  arrest  the  onward  progress  of  our  country,  fiAy 
years  wHlnot  elapse  before  wagons  drawn  by  animal  pefwer  w^  gener* 
ally  have  given  place  to  canal  boats,  or  rafl-road  cars  impelled  by  steam;* 
aiid  the  whole  country  will  be  chequered  By  xsanals  and  rail-loads,  aa^it 
ii6w  is  by  the  bad  and  deep  common  roads  of  the  country.  Detailf  1b  v^  ' 
giri  to  the  names,  number,  and  extent  of  the  caniUs,  will  be  preaented 
hereafter  in  a  tabular  view.  There  are  not  far  from  fifteen  hundred 
mi\&a  of  canal  now  in  actual  use,  and  Hve  hundred  nSte&  more  ar«  laid 
out,  as  in  actual  progress  towards  completion.  Of  these,  thelongisst  and 
most' important,  ia  complete  operation^,  is  the  New  Torit  and  Ekie  ^anal, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length.  The  canal  connecting  t%ila> 
delpiiia  with  Pittsburgh,  in  a  continuous  chain  of  a  ntunber  of  difi^r^i 
ciBuials,  will  comprise,  when  completed,  an  extent  of  between  three  and' 
lour  hundred  miles,  being  by  far  the  longest  in  the  United  States.  TTw- 
CAao  and  Erie  canal  is  a  stupendous  work,  three  hundred  and  six  mileata: 
extent,  uniting  the  waters  of  lake  Erie  with  Ae  Ohio.  The  CfaesapMktf' 
and  Ohio  canal,  now  in  progress,  is  intended  to  unite  the  wateM  bf  tioa. 
Potenac  at  Washington  city  with  the  Ohio  river,  and  FennsylvaaaaotOMd^ 
at  Pittsburgh.  Of  thirty  Canals  in  operation,  or  progress,  these  ai%  ^ 
DMsi  impwtant 
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;  SiNlAwd% though  leifiexpttiiaeiitedy  arajbeoomiiig  catauioikd^ttlM  nf 
ooat9q[^)lalioa.    One  for  a  short  durtaace  ia  Quincy,  in  Miwnrhmrtto, 
00OT«(y 8 granite  fimnthe  quany toiide  niters.    One £rom  the  einnmit eC 
Manch  Chunk  coal  hill,  connecting  it  wiih  abranch  of  the  FmaujWmk 
cenali  ui  in  facoeeefiil  opefatioo.    AiailroadieconBtructingatCbariee- 
tDii,  South  Carolina,    One  isoompletedi  connecting  Albany  with  Scbe^ 
^eoteday  in  Ne v  York*    A  laal  road  connects  New  Orleans  with  kka 
PonchaiCrain.   One  of  gigantic  features  is  in  progress,  and  two  oonsideraf 
hk  sections  of  it  fiaisbedyfeopaaiiran  the  Chesapeake  to  the  (Xiio.  Loco- 
iaedve rail  can  have  been  driyenupon  this  witha  speed  and  fiidli^ la 
justify  all  the  leasonable  ezpectatioas  that  have  been  raised  by  acconntv 
of  Ihetr  success  in. &igland.    Odiera  aj»  commencing  in  points  too  nu« 
merous  to  mention.    A  project  still  more  Herculeani  than  any  yet  com* 
ofweedy  has  eicited  much  attention  inNew  York.    It  proposes lo  naikea 
rail  way  from  the  city  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  thcoiq^  the  stales 
of  Cttiio,  Indiaaa,  and  Dlinois,  to  the  MississippL    Rail  roads,  tho^|^ 
growing  into  public  fiivor,  from  their  rapidity  of  transport^  and  the|p:^aat 
eflect  of  die  power  applied  upon  them,  tc^ber  with  the  advantage  that 
tbey  are  not  IkbiCi  like  canals,  to  be  impeded  by  &08t,are  still,in  oom- 
{ntrison  with  canals,  mattenof  question,  in  regard  to  their  conqparative. 
cheapness  and  utility. 

These  projects  would  have  seemed  .visionary  and  chimerical,  had  not 
many  works,  which  were  viewed,  but  a  few  years  since,  equally  so,  been 
carried  ialoexecntian,  with  results  outstripping  the  mostsahguine  caktt« 
lations.  It  has  been  discovered,  as  a  new  demonstration  in  political 
eeonomy,  that  such  works,  if  wisely  executed,  enrich  instead  of  impover^ 
iriiii^  a  ceontry.  Nothing  but  physical  impossibilities  are  beyond  the 
sober  hopes  of  a  great  and  growing  people,  whose  national  wealth  is  acca* 
muling,  and  whose  physical  resources  are  constantly  devdopii^  by' 
iKMr  discoveries  cf  thensiterials  necet^mry  to  bring  those  resources  into 
play.  The  number  of  miles  of  canal  and  rail  road,  which  will  be  in^uae, 
when  the  pnblic  works  of  this  sort  now  under  contract  shtll  be  complex 
led,  will  exceed  four  thousand  two  hundred  miles. 

Popuhtian  advances  with  a  steady  step  with  these  improveooients;  .or 
r&ther  they  are  the  scale  by  which  its  advance  may  be  measured.    Freah^ 
cheip,  aadabundant  lands,  together  with  the  protection  andenooij^rage- 
meatof  free  institutkxis,  are  the  natural  elements  of  a  rapid  increasa  of 
poi^nlatioa.    Instead  of  any  other  attempt  at  illustrating  our  increase,  we 
pi^Asenl  the  AAlc^aing  view  of  it,  as  presented  by  the  census  of  diffsonent 
ytas.    In  1700,  it  was  3,QS9,82T.    In  1800,  5,305,025,    In  1810^ 
yif^l4.    In  1820,  S,63a,131.    In  ]630, 12,356,487.    Of  thispopu. 
kiioii,  the  greatest  amount  on  a  given  qwce  is  found  in  New  Eng^imd, 
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particulariy  in  Massachusetts  and  Coonecticut;  if  we  except  a  (NuraUelo- 
^ran  of  equally  dense,  or  greater  population^  extending  westwardly  from 
the  Delawaie  to  the  Susquehannah,  seventy  miles  in  length  and  sixty 
miles  in  breadth:  Massachusetts  has  72  persons  upon  each  square  mile 
of  its  surface.  ^  Some  of  the  western  states  have  not  more  than  one  per* 
•on^  on  an  arerage,  in  the  same  extent 

ficftoob.  The  noble  and  truly  republican  system  of  free  schools  exist 
in  New  England,  and  in  Ohioi  It  is  extending  its  influence  in  all  the 
Dordieni  and  middle  states.  New  York  has  devised  another  plan  of  gen* 
«ral  education,  of  great  efficiency  and  sustained  with  a  munificence^  in 
which  this  great  state  stands  alone.  Schools  supported  by  private  con* 
tribution,  seminaries,  academies,  high  schools  lor  both  sexes,  lyceums^ 
medical,  law,  and  theological  schools,  are  springing  up  with  each  new 
iMssion  of  the  legislatures.  Assuming  the  number  of  children  taught  in 
die  difierent  schools  in  New  York  as  a  basis,  we  may  calculate  the  number 
of  actual  pupils  in  the  United  States  at  oae  million.  Another  million  aio 
as  yet  untaught  There  are  fifly  incorporated  colleges  in  the  United 
States^  and  in  New  England  and  New  York,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  incorporated  academies.  Supposing  this  division  of  the  Union  to 
iTfmti^in  half  of  those  in  the  United  States,  there  will  be  a  total  of  four  hun* 
dred  and  fifty-eight  The  standard  of  the  requisite  character  and  qual* 
ificatkms  of  instructors  has  been  elevated  by  the  great  and  laudable  exer* 
tioDB  of  associations  of  teachers.  The  school  books  are  of  a  hi^^er  and 
mors  instructive  stamp.  In  no  department  of  the  improvements  of  the 
age  has  more  been  done,  than  in  the  cause  of  general  educati(Ni{  and  in 
■one  does  more  yet  remain  to  be  done.  Our  institutions  can  never  be 
based  on  the  right  foundation,  until  the  whole  community  receive  a  sub^ 
«tantial  and  virtuous  education. 

fteligion  is  left  to  the  voluntary  choice  of  the  people>  no  sect  being 
fiitv<»ed  by  the  laws  beyond  another,  it  being  an  essential  principle  in  Ifae 
aatioBal  and  state  governments,  thatlegislation  may  of  a  right  interfere  ill 
the  concerns  of  public  worship  only  so  far  as  to  protect  every  imfividoal 
in  the  unmolested  exercise  6f  that  of  his  choice.  Hence,  all  the  sects  of 
Chrifitianily  are  abundantly  represented  in  our  country.  The  Methodiat 
are,  probably,  the  most  numerous  denomination^  The  Presbyterians;, 
Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics,  probar 
bly  nuak  in  point  of  numbers,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  maiH 
tioned.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  and  Christians  are  growing  de^ 
BOminatiQns.  There  are  nearly  ten  thousand  fixed  congregations  ci  the 
4tfrer6nt  denominations.  The  income  of  the  difierent  religious,  charita- 
ble, missionary,  bible,  tract,  education,  and  Sunday  school  societies}  is 
about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually.  There  are  twenty^e 
Vol.  n  2 
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theok^calfieminaries,  in  whieh  young  gentlemen  of  the  difiei^ntdenonh* 
mations  are  trained  for  their  respective  ministries,  from  which  between 
two  and  three  hundred  are  annually  graduated. 

MiUtdry  Force.  Beside  an  organized  militia  of  about  a  million^  the 
General  Government  keeps  up  a  small  standing  army,  distributed  in  eta^ 
tions  along  the  sea  board,  and  the  extensive  frontier.  The  remoteft  pogtm 
are  at  St.  Peters  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  at  the  CkHincil  Bluffs  on  the 
Missouri,  at  Kiamesia,  or  Kimichie,  on  Red  river,  and  at  Gantonment 
Jessup,  not  far  from  the  Sabine.  The  naval  force  consists  of  seven  ships 
of  the  line,  ten  frigates,  fifteen  sloops  of  war,  and  seven  armed  schooDerB, 
and  is  as  powerful  and  efficient  a  force,  measured  by  the  number  of  guns^ 
as  can  be  shown  by  any  country.  In  1829  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  shipping  was  1,741,391.  The  same  year  there  was  frei^ed 
from  the  United  States,  133,000  tons  of  foreign  shipping.  One-fourth  of 
the  shipping  is  owned  in  Massachusetts;  and  the  next  laigest  amounts  in 
New  York.  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  rank  next  in  arder,  as  ehip- 
owning  state3. 

Revenue — ^Has  been  chiefly  derived  hitherto  £rom  customs^  or  dutiet^ 
paid  by  merchants  on  goods  imported,  and  from  the  sales  of  public  lands. 
It  is,  in  common  years,  not  far  from  ^5,000,000.  This  amount,  in  the 
ordinary  and  peaceable  progress  of  the  government,  exceeds  die  expendi- 
tures, and  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  leaving  a  considerable  unap- 
propriated balance  in  the  national  treasury.  The  national  debt,  in  the 
present  course  of  things,  will  be  extinguished  in  a  few  years.  It  has 
already  become,  in  anticipation,  a  question  o£  congrei^ional  discusncn,  in 
what  manner  ihe  surplus  remainder  shall  be  appropriated,  after  die  na- 
tional debt  shall  have  been  liquidated. 

"Federal  Cot^sHtutian.  This  instrument  contains  the  compact  of  our 
national  confederation.  It  guarantees  religious  and  political  freedom; 
and  is  probably  the  most  simple  and  well  digested  charter  of  political  lib- 
erty, that  was  ever  penned.  This  instrument  is  too  well  known  to  re« 
quire  us  to  give  any  thing  more  than  some  of  its  prominent  features.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  Congress,  composed  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  The  judicial  power  is  in  the  Supreme  and  Circuit 
Courts,  presided  over  by  judges  appointed  during  good  behavior.  The 
executive  authority  is  in  the  President.  Each  state  furnishes  two  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  number  and  ratio  as  follows :  they  are  cho- 
sen by  the  people  biennially,  eadi  state  being  entitled  to  a  number  pro- 
portionate to  its  population,  in  a  ratio  in  the  states  which  do  not  admit  sla- 
very, of  1  to  every  40,000  souls;  and  in  the  states  where  there  are 
slaves,  of  1  for  every  40,000  of  the  free  population,  and  one  for  every 
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WfiM  of  tbe  slaves.    The  relative   proportions  of  the  representation 
are  settled  every  tenth  year,  immediately  after  taking  the  census. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  that  the  purest  efforts  of  abstract  reason  and 
wisdom  cannot  be  divested  of  the  taint  of  the  passions.  This  instrument, 
devised  by  as  enlightened  men  and  as  pure  patriots  as  have  lived,  is 
still  a  human  production,  and  could  not  exercise  a  prophetic  ken,  to  setde 
questions  growing  out  of  relations  which  no  foresight  could  have  foreseen. 
It  has  become  as  the  apple  of  discord,  a  question,  how  far  it  grants  powers 
by  construction  ?  where  its  power  terminates,  and  that  of  the  state  con- 
siitutioQS  commence  ?  And  what  umpire  shall  determine  what  are  infrac- 
tions of  its  authority  ?  And  how  the  penalties  of  those  infractions  shall 
be  inflicted?  No  community  has  existed  that  could  fairly  trace  a  greater 
amount  of  political  prosperity  and  happiness  to  a  charter  of  government, 
thim  the  United  States  to  the  operation  of  the  federal  constitution.  Every 
patriot  will  join  in  the  acclamation,  esto  perpetua — ^may  it  last  for  ever! 
and  to  this  most  sacred  of  political  petitions  all  but  Catalines,  who  de- 
light in  political  storms  in  hopes  of  the  plunder  of  the  wrecks,  will  respond. 

Aborigines.  From  the  apparent  incompatibility  of  the  Indian  char- 
acter with  the  modes  and  requirements  of  civilized  life,  this  ill-fated  race 
is  every  where  wasting  away,  when  brought  in  contact  ^ith  people  of  mu^ 
nicipai  and  industrious  habits.  The  whole  number  existing  at  present 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  more  probably  falls 
abort  of  300,000,  than  exceeds  that  number.  Of  this  number  half  reside 
east  and  half  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  most  humane  exertions 
have  constantly  been  in  operation,  on  the  part  of  the  General  Govem- 
loent,  to  preserve  the  race  fr6m  extinction,  by  severe  provisions  to  pre- 
vent their  obtaining  ardent  spirits,  and  by  unwearied  efforts  to  train  them 
to  the  arts  and  agriculture,  and  to  impart  to  them  tbe  blessings  of  educa- 
tion and  Christianity. 

Under  the  system  adopted  by  the  government,  140  agents  and  sub- 
agents,  interpreters,  and  mechanics,  are  employed  among  the  different 
Indian  tribes,  to  carry  these  purposes  into  effect;  and  the  President  is 
authorized  to  cause  the  stores  of  tbe  licensed  traders  to  be  searched,  and 
if  ardent  spirits  are  found  among  the  articles  for  sale,  the  whole  goods 
are  forfeited  to  the  govermnent. 

The  whole  number  of  Indian  schools  established  among  diem,  pardy  by 
charitable  associations,  of  the  different  religious  denominations,  and  pardy 
Iry  pecuniary  aid  from  the  government,  is  forty-four.  The  government 
bestows  upon  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  about  ten  thousand  dol* 
lars  annually.  The  wh6le  number  of  Indian  children  receiving  instruc- 
tion, amounts  to  1,500. 

PMk  Lands.    The  greatest  portion  of  the  Unoccupied  lands  of  the 
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TTnitad  States,  constitute  the  national  domain,  and  is  tke  pfoperty  iif  fiw 
United  States.  The  property  of  these  lands  has  been  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  by  cession  of  the  individual  states,  by  acknowledged  terri' 
torial  jurisdiction,  by  purchase  or  cession  from  foreign  states,  and  by  the 
extinction  of  the  Indian  title  to  them.  The  officers  of  the  Land  Office  are 
a  Register,  and  Receiver  of  public  moneys. 

The  lands  are  surveyed  before  they  are  offered  for  sale,  and  are  divi- 
ded into  townships  six  miles  square,  which  are  subdivided  into  thirty-six 
sections,  each  a  mile  square,  and  containing  six  hundred  and  forty  acres* 
These  are  again  subdivided  into  half,  quarter,  and  half-quarter  sectionSy 
the  smallest  tracts  sold  by  the  government.     The  credit  system  isabol^ 
ished,  and  the  terms  of  gale  are  cash  previous  to  the  entry,  or  govern* 
ment  deed.    The  lands  are  first  exposed  to  sale  at  auction,  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  President.    The  highest  bidder  at  this  sale  failing  to  pay,,  the 
tract  is  offered  again,  and  the  failing  bidder  is  declared  incapable  of  pur- 
chasing at  the  sales.     The  minimum  price  of  land  is  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  an  acre.    Lands  forfeited  for  non-payment  must  be  of- 
fered first  at  public  sale.     Choice  tracts  and  favorite  positions  command 
good  prices  at  the  public  sales.    But  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  re* 
main  unsold,  afler  the  public  sales,  and  are  entered  at  private  sale. 
Tliose  lands  for  which  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  are  not  offered^ 
remain  unsold,  and  the  property  of  the  United  States.    Salt  springs  and 
lead  mines  are  reserved  from  this  sale ;  but  may  be  leased  by  the  P^resi- 
dent.    One  section  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  is  reserved  in  every 
township  for  literary  purposes.    In  cases  of  different  applications,  at  pri*» 
vate  sale,  for  the  same  tract,  the  highest  bidder  is  to  have  the  preference. 
By  this  admirable  system,  all  the  townships  and  subdivisions  are  in  regu<* 
lar  mathematical  forms,  precluding  the  fruitful  source  of  litigation,  arising 
from  the  uncertainty  of  huts  and  bounds,  in  forms  with  curve,  meandering 
or  zigzag  lines.    Those  forms,  so  universal  in  the  farms  of  the  old  settle- 
ments, are  not  only  difficult  matters  of  adjustment  between  contigixnur 
owners,  and  exceedingly  inconvenient  for  fencing,  but  are  unsightly  and 
offensive  to  the  eye.    It  is  inconceivable  that  the  beautiful  square  farm* 
of  the  pi^sent  land  system  should  not  have  been  suggested  to  the  first 
settlers  of  the  United  States. 

The  land  sales  unite  three  essential  objects :  the  right  of  selectioii  by  the 
highest  bidder  at  the  public  sales,  extreme  cheapness  at  the  private  sales, 
and  a  title  of  a  clearness  and  unquestionable  surety,  commensurate  with 
the  stability  of  the  government.  The  convenience  and  excellence  of  this 
system  constitute  an  essential  element  in  the  rapid  population  of  tiie  new 
slates. 

PtiNic  IM^.    In  1830,  the  unfunded  debt  amounted  to  $40,739,000; 
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adi  die  whole  nettonal  dobft  to  48,566,406 ;  and  at  the  ratio  of  redemplfioiiy 
in  Mven  preceding  3rearsy  will  all  be  paid  in  1834. 

Appropriaiians.  The  whole  amount  of  the  appropriaUons,  in  the 
jeer  1890,  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  was  $13,&28y84d. 
Thifl|  of  course,  does  not  include  the  appropriations  of  former  years  for 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and  various  instalments  due  from  the 
government,  amounting  to  §12,315,245— making  the  total  estimated  ex- 
penditures of  the  year  $25,844,000.  f 

MoMufattureH.  Under  this  head  we  only  menti<m  in  this  place  the  two 
recent  establishments  of  the  cottcxi  and  woolen  manufactures;  There 
are  400  coCtcm  &ctories  in  New  England,  and  280  in  the  remaining  por- 
tioas  <^  the  United  States;  680  in  all.  Of  these^  135  are  in  Massachu- 
setts; 110  in  Rhode  Island;  80  in  Connecticut;  and  50  in  New  Hamp* 
ebiie.  It  is  calculated  that  32,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  were  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  in  1829,  giving  full  or  partial  employment  to  one 
himdred  thousand  persons, 

€knerdl  Remarks.  The  canal  and  rail  road  system  has  already 
presented  the  resources  oi  our  great  country  in  an  entirely  |iew  aspect, 
Hie  rich  and  the  poor  of  the  northern  cities,  instead  of  banishing  t^ 
indemency  of  winter  by  fuel  from  the  forests  of  Maine,  rafted  down  the 
riTers  and  shipped  over  a  stormy  sea,  are  warmed  by  coal  dug  from  the 
mountains  in  the  interior  erf*  Pennsylvania,  which,  a  few  years  sinoej 
ooqM  not  have  been  transported  to  New  York  or  Boston  for  four  times 
ilB  Tfthie.  It  is  now,  in  those  places,  a  cheaper  fuel  than  wood.  Tliqt 
etiies  are  building  up  with  stone  and  marble  from  remote  points  of  the 
interior,  where,  according  to  the  former  modes  of  transport,  they  would 
hare  remained  forever  unmoved.  The  wood  cutter  of  the  shores  of! 
lake  Erie  finds  in  its  fcnrests  cabmet  woods  for  the  city  of  London.  The 
northern  shores  of  Ohio  send  their  cherry,  black  walnut,  and  maple  tim^ 
ber  to  the  interior  d*  Massachusetts.  The  rugged  mountains  of  the  Air 
leghanies,  along  the  path  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  will  send  their  vast 
piles  of  nature-hewn  cubic  blocks  of  beautiful  white  sandstone  to  build 
op  the  streets  of  Philadelphia. 

Every  month  is  disclosing  discoveries  of  minerals,  the  precious  metals, 
die  important  and  useful  fossils,  pit  coal,  beautiful  marbles,  quarries  of 
biiildiBg  stone,  clays  and  earths  for  porcelain,  and  an  exhaustless  abun- 
dance of  ores  of  iron  and  lead,  and  salt  springs,  evincing  that  a  country, 
originally  pronounced  destitute  in  these  respects,  compared  with  the 
mother  country,  is  singularly  rich  and  fortunate,  possessing,  in  great 
abundance,  those  materials,  hidden  in  the  earth,  which  are  essential  ele-; 
ments  in  developing  national  wealth  and  power. 

A  wide  belt,  commencing  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountainous 
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country  in  Viiginia,  aad  nmning  thence  through  North  Cftroiina,  South 

Carolina,  and  Georgia,  into  the  highlands  of  Alabama,  inhabited  by  the 
Creeka  and  Cherokees,  has  been  discovered  within  a  few  years,  to  be  rich 
in  ores  of  gold.  It  is  found,  too,  in  lumps  of  native  gold.  Some  of  the 
kigeat  masaes  of  native  gold  that  have  ever  been  discovered,  have  been 
finind  here.  This  extensive  belt  .is  covered  with  thousands  of  miners 
and  adventurers.  Great  amounts  of  gold  are  already  fornished  to  the 
naticxial  mint,  and  this  region  may  hereaAer  vie  in  productiveness  with 
the  mines  of  Mexicor  and  Peru.  Whether  these  mines  will  be  a  nati<n- 
al  resource  and  advantage,  is  an  experiment  that  remains  to  be  tested. 
In  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  the  new  territory  of  Huron,  are  as  rich  lead 
mines  as  the  world  cai^ffer.  The  northern  parts  of  the  latter  territory 
abound,  also,  in  copper.  The  great  proportion  of  the  American  people 
are  fiirmers,  comparing  with  the  total  of  those  engaged  in  all  other  pur- 
suits as  five  to  one.  The  number  of  merchants  at  present  engaged  in 
commerce  is  about  eighty  thousand.  Of  these,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
population,  Michigan  territory  furnishes  tho  laigest  proportion,  fipm  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  the  trade  on  the  lakes,  and 
as  trapping  woodsmen.  Massachusetts  has  the  greatest  proportion  of 
any  one  of  the*  states,  and  Louisiana  the  next  largest  relative  proportion*. 
The  number  of  manufacturers  amounts  to  nearly  live  hundred  thousand. 
The  number  of  farmers  exceed  two  millions. 

The  means  of  information  possessed  by  tho^.people  of  the  United 
Stales  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  more  than  one  thousand  five 
hundred  periodicals,  chiefly  newspapers,  are  circulated  in  every  town 
and  village  from  Maine  to  the  Sabine,  being  a  greater  number  of  peciodi- 
cals  than  circulates  in  any  other  country.  Of  th6  chaiucter  of  these 
periodicals  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  In  a  perfectly  free  country,  it  ia 
a  misfortune  inseparable  from  freedom,  that  ignorance  and  deception^ 
and  the  passions,  will  speak  along  with  truth.  But  where  troth  is  left 
perfectly  free  to  coiubat  error,  the  balance  must  always  incline  to  the  aid 
qf  the  diffusion  of  useful  information  and  truth.  From  this  immense 
number  of  papers  and  periodicals,  it  follows,  that  every  body  is,  or  as- 
sumes to  be,  a  politician  and  legislator.  The  despatch  of  the  mails  over 
more  than  one  thousand  miles  of  post  roads  is  rapid;  and  the  beat  proof 
of  the  security  of  mail  conveyance  is,  that  the  conveyance  of  money  is 
safe.  The  official  catalogue  of  the  post  offices  is  a  considerable  volumei 
diowing  some  thousands  of  post  offices.  The  people  of  the  United. 
States  ought  to  be  a  nation  of  orat(»rs.  Fnjm  the  session  of  congress  tp 
that  of  each  state  legislature,  every  constituent  assembly,  every  one  of 
the  ahnoet  innumemblo  meetings  of  the  people,  furnishes  a  call  for  pub* 
lie  speaking.    More  voice  and  breath  are  expended  in  this  way  by  the 
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people  of  the  ,Union,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers^  than  in  any  other 
Goimtry.  Tediousness,  prdtxity,  and  an  unsparing  superfluity  of  wonli> 
are  evils  generated  by  this  order  of  things.  But  while  it  gives  birth  to 
multitudes  of  windy,  inane,  and  impudent  demagogues,  it  farmi  at  dM 
same  time,  an  uncommon  proportion  of  the  conmumitj  to  fineot  aad 
graceful  public  speaking.  ^ 

The  tendency  of  the  ago  in  general,  and  of  our  country  in  paarticulary 
is  to  achieve  great  works  by  corporate  associations.  Men  have  leariMdl 
that  their  individual  power  is  increased  by  making  a  part  of  oorparatf 
power.  It  is  an  age  of  associations  for  literary  and  charitable  purposeii 
The  vocabulary  of  terms  has  been  exhausted  to  find  names  for  the  nil* 
meix)us  societies  that  have  sprung  up  within  the  few  past  years.  Among 
them  every  philanthropist  will  notice  with  pleasure  those  that  have  been 
formed  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  for  the  advancement  of  ediH 
cation,  and  for  the  meIiorati<xi  of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  A  more 
striking  illustratimi  of  the  tendency  of  such  societies,  and  which  is  worth 
a  volume  of  declamation  on  the  subject,  cannot  be  given,  than  is  furnish* 
ed  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  single  city  of  Boston,  within  thirty  years  past, 
there  have  been  collected,  chiefly  by  these  associations^  forcharitabie 
purposes,  $1,809,045. 

.  In  regard  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  United  States,  New  Eng^ 
land  is  dotted  in  every  direction  with  neat  and  populous  villages.  All  the 
great  manufacturing  establishments  collect  villages  round  them^  as  e^ 
fects  of  course.  Lowejl,  Waltham,  and  Pawtucket  may  serve  as  sddh 
king  examples.  Every  hill  side  opens  to  view  those  noble  erectkmsy 
and  gladdens  the  eye  with  the  spires  of  churches.  New  York,  in  its 
whole  extent,  especially  the  western  part,  oflers  a  sample  of  this  order  of 
things,  particularly  to  those  who  can  remember  when  the  country  on  dM 
line  of  the  canal,  and  the  beautiful  country  of  the  small  lakes,  was  all  a 
continuous  and  unbroken  forest.  Rochester  rises,  a  proud  index  of  the 
astonishing  changes  wrought  in  this  country  in  a  few  years. 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  have  not  fallen  behind,  in  this  march  of  im» 
provement.  Many  neat,  new,  and  cheerful  looking  villages  are  wop 
from  the  forest  every  two  or  three  years.  The  prodigious  extent  of 
travel,  for  business  or  pleasure,  establishing  an  intercourse  of  kindness 
between  the  remote  points  of  the  union,  have  more  than  kept  pace  with 
the  improvement  of  roads,  canals,  steam  boats,  hotels,  carriages^  and 
every  thing  connected  with  transport  and  travel.  This  order  of  things  is 
visibly  less  perceptible  in  the  slave  states,  than  the  free  states;  and  least 
of  all  in  the  Atlantic  states  south  of  the  Potomac  In  proceeding  in  this 
direction,  it  is  distinctly  seen  that  the  influence  of  slavery  is  adverse  to 
great  national  works,  to  neat  and  flourishing  villages,  and  compactness 
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of  an  ioduBtrious  and  intelligent  population.  Villages  and  church  q>irea 
become  rajre  ohjects.  Isolated  mansions  arise  at  great  distances  fieom 
each  other^  surrounded  by  the  singular  contrast  of  negro  hovels,  lliese 
mansions,  it  is  trae,  are  generally  the  abodes  of  the  most  sensitire  hooatf 
jntelligeDcey  and  hospitality.  But  the  contrast  of  the  hovels  and  ^m 
mansion  can  never  cease  to  be  a  painful  spectacle  to  the  eye. 

The  Cobnization  society  is  calling  the  public  attention  to  the  gndual 
and  ultimate  removal  of  this  evil,  acknowledged  by  every  one  to  be  of 
portentous  aspect.  It  could  be  wished  that  writers  and  declaimersupon 
the  subject  of  the  evils  of  slavery  had  been  in  all  cases  sensible  and  sober 
nen,  of  temperate  minds  and  a  kind  spirit;  and  in  fact,  that  they  had 
been  always  honest  men.  Angry  and  unsparing  declamation  and  ^peab 
to  the  vindictive  feelings  of  the  unthinking  in  the  free  states,  are  not  the 
Irue  remedies  for  an  order  of  things,  which  commenced  in  the  genn  of 
our  country's  growth,  and  has  grown  up  with  it  as  a  chronic  malady,  k> 
be  cored  by  slow  and  gentle  remedies;  and  only  to  be  successfully 
treated  by  humane  and  temperate  minded  men,  who  see  things  as  ^y 
are.  The  grand  remedy,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  be  expected  in  the  in* 
cteasing  light  and  humanity  of  the  age.  At  some  distant  period,  the  ea« 
tire  extinction  of  slavery  will  arrive,  as  a  certain  result  of  the  tendency 
ef  the  age  towards  purer  reason  and  more  enlightened  views  of  libefty. 

The  voice  of  the  Peace  society  is  beginning  to  be  heard  in  the  land. 
it  is  making  great  and  laudable,  and  we  will  hope  ultimately  succeasfiily 
exertions  to  inculcate  peace  on  earth  and  good  wiU  to  men*, 

On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  no  country  contains  so  great  a  proper* 
Ikn  of  educated,  well  housed,  fed  and  clothed  population,  Dviqg  in  •» 
SBUob  freedom  and  content,  as  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


ATLANTIC  STATES. 


MAINE. 


Tbs  fltetet  east  of  Hudaon^  river  and  New  Yoik  are  called  New 
fiigland,  and  comprise  Maine,  New  HaoijMhire,  VenQont,  Massachu- 
j^dSf  Bhode  Island,  and  Ckmnecticut  We  cominenee  with  Maine,  con^ 
stitutingthe  north-east  extremity  of  the  United  States,  It  lies  between 
48^  5'  and  48^  3'  N.  ktitude,  and  6^  and  10^  8'  £.  longitude  from 
Washington,  it  embraces  an  area  of  32,000  square  miles.  It  is  bounr 
dad  north  and  east  by  Lower  Canada  and  New  Brunswick;  south  by  the 
Allantic;  west  by  New  Hampshire. 

. .  The  soil  is  generally  leyel  and  clayey  along  the  sea  shore,  and  mod- 
erately fertile.  In  the  interior,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  it  is  fine. 
The  faoe  of  the  country  gradually  becomes  elevated,  as  we  ascend  from 
the  ooast  Towards  the  Canada  frontier,  it  becomes  rugged  and  moun* 
taineMB.  Agunenticus,  an  isolated  mountain  of  considerable  height,  and 
tt.  noted  land  mark  for  mariners,  rises  in  York. 

Climate  is  severe,  with  five  months  of  decided  winter;  but  it  is  eem- 
gvalively  wufonn  and  very  salubrious. 

froductioaa  are  wheat,  Liidian  com,  rye,  barley,  grass,  pulse,  potatoes 
nf  the  beet  kind,  fine  pasturage,  and  the  products  of  pasturage,  immense 
ammmla  of  timber,  masts  and  apars,  staves,  boards  and  plank,  wood  and 
huabes^  Most  of  the  sea  ports  of  Massachusetts  east  of  Cape  Cod,  are 
(imiisbed  with  their  chief  fuel  from  this  state,  and  its  lumber  is  exported 
t»  all  foieigi  parts  that  admit  our  lumber.  The  climate,  though  severe) 
!•  io  unilfbnn  that  the  productions  are  of  a  class  that  could  not  be  ex* 
p^ectedfirom  its  temperature.  Apple  trees,  for  example,  flourish  in  the 
IDtMlori,  and  there  are  fine  orchards  of  thisfiuit,  and  more  especially  of 
|M«r  jbreeis.  Among  the  wikiiruits  are  gooseb^rriesyCiurrantS)  wild  ptumsi 
VeL  n.  •  8 
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dbemoBf  and  grapes,  and  the  greatest  abundance  of  eianberriea.  Thn 
extensive  strand  of  sea  coast  is  supplied  by  the  waves  with  vast  quanti* 
ties  of  rock  weed,  which  is  an  excellent  manure.  The  alluvion  of  Ken- 
nebec is  both  fertile  and  delightful*  Noble  forests  of  the  tarebinlhines, 
evergreens,  spruces,  firs,  and  pines,  spread  over  the  state,  wherever  liie 
lumberer^s  or  the  cultivator's  axe  has  not  been  plied.  The  birch  and 
beech  forests  are  exceedingly  deep  and  heavy,  and  the  long  line  of  coast, 
the  numerous  bays,  and  navigable  waters,  give  these  forests  a  value 
which  they  have  in  no  other  portions  of  the  forest  country  (rf*  the  United 
States. 

Harban,  This  state  has  a  great  extent  of  sea  coast,  and  more  good 
hdrbors  than  any  other  in  the  Union,  and  in  point  of  amount  of  tonnage 
of  shipping  owned,  ranks  the  fourth  among  the  maritime  states. 

The  counties  are  as  follows.  York,  York;  Cumberiand,  PaHkaid; 
Lincdn,  Wiscoiset;  Hancock,  Co^tne;  Washington,  JfodUof;  Oxford, 
Paria;  Kenneboc,  Augusta;  Somerset,  Norridgewodi;  Waldo,  Be^aM; 
PenolMcot,  Bangor.    Population  in  1820, 29SJS35.    In  1830, 399,468. 

Bays.    Casco,  Penobscot,  Frenchman's,  and  P&ssamaquoddy. 

Rhers.  St.  Croix,  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  Androscoggin,  Saco^  Pla^ 
cataqua,  and  many  smaller  streams.' 

Lakes.  Umbagog  and  Moose-head  are  the  largest  In  the  northern 
parts  of  the  state,  which  are  almost  unexplored  forest,  there  are  a  great 
many  lakes  which  are  as  yet  but  partially  known.  Deep  clear  pondl^ 
iiom  two  to  five  or  six  mUes  in  circumference,  abound  in  the  interior,  aii^ 
afibrd  the  finest  fresh  water  fish.  Immense  supplies  of  sea  fish  are  fur- 
nished by  the  numerous  bays  and  inlets  on  the  sea  diore.  The  sahnon 
and  shad  of  the  larger  streams  are,  also,  in  their  season,  a  great  resourbls 
to  the  inhabitants. 

Manufactures.  The  avails  exceed  three  millions  of  dolkbrs,  and  are 
increasing. 

Towns.  Portland,  the  capital,  is  a  neat  and  handsomely  built  town,  on 
a  peninsula  projecting  into  Casco  bay,  and  is  one  hundred  and  fiAeeii 
miles  north-east  from  Boston.  Its  noble,  safe,  and  capacious  hatboir  is 
seldom  firozen.  Its  public  buildings  are  ten  houses  for  public  worshipytt 
state  house,  court  house,  alms  house,  market  house,  town  house,  two 
banks,  an  insurance  ofiice,  and  an  academy.  There  are  a  number'of 
fine  boarding  schools,  and  private  and  common  schools,  a  town  Ubittfy^ 
Imd  one  for  apprentices.'  A  stone  light  house,*sevettty  feet  high,  marte 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  It  is  defended  by  two  forts,  and  beautified 
by  a  conspicuous  observatory  on  the  pinnacle  of  Mount  Joy.  Its  rete^ 
tive  position  to  the  surrounding  country  is  fine.  A  canal  was  projeolel 
ftxtie  years  since,  which,  by  an  excavation  of  five  or  six  mOsSjlMMlS 

•  r 
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gjhrfftUa  towaaoommand  of  water  communioations  of  forty  or'fifty 
miles  with  the  interior.  The  principal  exports  are  lumber,  fish,  bee^ 
and  butter.  It  is  the  eighth  town  in  the  United  States  in  the  amount  of 
ks  shippiiigi  owning  nearly  forty  thousand  tons.  It  is  a  wealthy,  hand- 
soQie,  and  growing  place.  In  1820,  it  contained  8,520  inhabitants,  and 
in  1830,  12,601.  Bath,  mi  the  west  bank  of  the  Kennebec,  sixteen 
miles  from  the  sea,  owns  considerable  shipping,  and  is  a  place  of  im^ 
portance.  Brunswick,  Wiscasset,  Hallowell,  Augusta,  York,  Casco,  Ma- 
chias,  Bangor,  and  WaterviUe,  are  considerable  towns.  Brunswick  is  oo 
the  Androscoggin;  Wiscasset,  on  the  Sheepscot;  and  botili  Hallowell  and 
Augusta  on  the  Kennebec.  These  'towns  are  favorably  situated  for 
ibreigB  trade.  The  state  aboimds  in  sea  ports.  A  number  of  fine  is- 
landii  aJong  the  coast  give  the  inhabitants  the  advantage  of  an  interior 
aod  protected  navigation. 

P^>pidaHoiL  At  the  close  of  the  late  war,  the  advance  of  this  state 
was  at  a  pause.  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  in  discouragement,  either  em- 
igrated or  were  preparing  to  emigrate.  But,  possessing  the  essential 
elements  of  population,  fertile,  fresh,  and  cheap  lands;  and  beside,  hav- 
iog  peculiar  advantages  for  maritime  trade,  and  easy  and  numerous  com- 
.  munications  with  the  interior,  by  large  and  fine  rivers  and  bays,  possess 
ing  an  excellent  soil  for  hay  and  pasturage,  a  salubrious  climate,  and  an 
.adventurous  and  hardy  population,  it  soon  resumed  its  advancing  pro- 
gress. The  natural  aptitude  of  the  American  people  for  communications 
with  the  sea,  impelled  settlers  to  this  region.  The  gain,  since  the  last 
census,  is  oiit  of  proportion  greater  than  any  other  New  England  state, 
being  101,133.  The  pursuits  of  a  great  portion  d  the  people  are  mar- 
itime, and  their  home  on  the  blue  water.  The  vessels  of  its  mariners  are 
in  every  sea.  The  sailors  are  noted  for  the  reckless  daring  with  which 
.they  commit  themselves  to  small  sloops  of  thirty  or  forty  tons,  to  encoun- 
ter the  most  remote  and  stormy  seas.  They  have  a  habit  of  affirming 
that  they  have  learned  their  little  crafts  the  science  of  finding  their  own 
way  amidst  the  billows.  These  are  the  mariners,  who^  in  lumber  vessels 
manned  with  two  hands,  and  sometimes  with  a  single  one,  dash  away  to 
the  West  Jndies,  before  tiliey  are  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  occult 
science  ot  trigonometry  and  logarithmic  tables,  and  of  whom  it  is  hu- 
morously said,  that  they  throw  shingles  overboard  at  intervals  as  they 
pass  out,  by  which  to  find  their  way  back  again. 

Education.  Bowdoin  college  in  Brunswick,  is  a  flourishing  institution, 
rich  in  funds,  with  respectable  endowments  and  buildings,  and  a  library 
of  five  thousand  volumes.  Theological  seminaries  are  established  at 
Bangw,  and  Waterville;  and  lyceuros  at  Hallowell  and  Gardiner. 
There  are  twenty-two  incoiporated  academies;  and  6wn  schoob  ai^ 
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eonmiOD  Bcbools  are  diffused^  widi  the  New  Bngland  spirit,  over  ril  the 
towns,  vill&ges,  and  settlement  of  the  state. 

Religion,    In  this  new  state,  as  happens  throughout  our  country  lii 

siniilar  circumstances,  the  several  denominations  have  emulated  eadi 

other  in  efforts  to  impress  an  ascendant  influence  upon  the  comnranitj. 

There  are  nearly  four  hundred  establiedied  religious  societies,  amodg 

which  the  Congregationalistsare  at  present  most  numerous. 

Govermnent.  Maine  was  united  with  Massachusetts,  under  die  name 
of  the  District  of  Maine,  until  1820,  when  the  union  wasankablj  di»- 
Boived,  and  Maine  was  received  into  the  Union. 

General  Aspect,  A  panorama  of  this  e^rtensive  state  would  show 
three  fourths  of  its  surface  covered  with  a  dark  and  deep  forest  of  bircfa, 
beech,  and  evergreens.  A  wide  belt  along  the  sea  shore,  and  die  navi* 
gable  inlets  and  rivers,  and  waters  upon  which  rafts  can  float,  would  be 
seen  denuded  of  their  forests.  The  cleared  squares  cut  out  of  die  finreat 
would  be  seen  diminishing,  as  we  advance  towards  the  north,  until  we 
reach  a  wide  and  unbroken  forest.  Numberless  transparent  ponds  woidd 
be  seen,  dotting  almost  every  township.  Far  in  die  intenor  we  should 
see  the  peculiar  class  of  interior  New  England  husbandmen,  like  die 
people  of  the  west,  clearing  their  lands,  and  oi  die  spring  making  maple 
sugar,  and  relying  solely  on  agriculture  for  subsistence.  We  diouUi  eee 
the  adventurous  mariners  spreading  their  sails  on  every  sea.  Lmumerer 
ble  wood  vessels  from  other  states  would  be  seen  approaching  her  shoret, 
to  pay  their  tidie  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  her  fuel  over  die  stomy 
sea,  that  rolls  a  dde  upon  some  portion  of  her  shores  of  forf^  [feel  in 
height.  Her  lime,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country,  would  be  seen  tfan»- 
ported  to  the  shores  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Rich  and  productive 
lead  mines,  recently  discovered,  would  be  seen  increasing  her  oommer- 
cial  resources.  If  overhung,  for  a  c<»Disiderable  pordon  of  the  year,  wldi 
a.  leaden  and  inclement  sky,  the  inhabitants  the  while,  would  be  seen 
gaily  sliding  over  their  snowy  surface  in  sleighs,  breasting  tbe  keen  air 
with  a  spirit  that  finds  elasticity  and  vigor  in  triumphing^over  the  rigor  of 
nature. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Bounded  by  Maine  east;  Lower  Canada  north;  Massachusette  MntK; 
and  soudi-east  for  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  by  the  Atlantic.  Area, 
10,000  square  miles.  Between  42<>  42'  and  45^  14'  N.  ladtiide,  aiid 
4^  29*  and  6<^  19'  E.  longitude  from  Washington.  Its  shape  is  an  open 
fim  with  die  handle  to  the  north. 
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DklitoiM.   Roelnngbam^Poitiin^ratfii;  Merrimack,  Concord;  ^ 
IkneTj  Ottmantown;  Hillsborough,  Asnherst;  Cheshire,  JCeene,  Charlea^ 
UnoHj  Walpole;  Grafhm,  Hanover;   Haverhill,  Plymouth;  Coos,  2#aii- 
catier;  'SaUivan,  Newport.    Population  in  1820,  244,161.    tn  1S80, 
909,538. 

Atpect,    A  narrow,  sandy  plain,  indented  with  small  sea  inlets,  skiH§ 
the  line  of  cobbCs.    At  no  great  distance,  the  country  rises  into  hilts  tod 
flMxmtains.    New  Hampshire  may  be  justly  designated  the  state  (Chills; 
The  highest  peaks  of  the  sublime  range  of  the  White  mountains  are  more 
elevated  than  any  other  mountains  in  the  United  States,  except  those  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.     Monadnock,  Moose-hillock,  Kearsarge,  Sunna* 
pee,  and  Ossipee,  are  high,  interior,  detached  mountains.    The  number 
of  mountains  an^  hills  gives  the  state  a  harsh  and  rough  aspect;  and  the 
immense  masses  of  granite  rising  upon  all  sides,  have  procured  for  ft  IM 
appellation  of  the  granite  state.    But  many  of  the  valleys  are  beautiililfy 
green,  sheltered,  and  fertile.   The  rivers,  in  particular,  have  rich  allnvilLl 
bottoms.    Those  of  the  Connecticut  may  be  given  as  a  sample.    The 
soil,  though  often  encumbered  with  stones,  l^s  a  good  degree  of  fertility, 
and  is  particularly  fine  for  pasturage.    The  country  originally  was  hea- 
vily timbered,  and  in  the  interior  are  still  considerable  extents  of  forest 
country.    Iliere  are  extensive  plains  of  a  warm,  light,  sandy,  and  pecu- 
liar  soil,  resembling,  when  cleared,  the  poorer  of  the  high  western  pnif^ 
ries,  covered  in  their  natural  state  with  white  pine,  and  CBl\edpinepldm9. 
Tlie  climate  i»  healthy.    The  lakes  and  rivers  are  ordinarily  frozen  foor 
months  in  the  year.    Winter  commences  in  November,  and  terminates  in 
April.    It  is  chiefly  an*agricultural  state.    Of  late  years,  however,  the 
people  have  begun  to  appropriate  their  frequent  and  permanent  water 
power  to  manufacturing  purposes.    Beside  domestic  manufiictures  to  a 
great  extent,  this  state  has  large  manufactures  of  iron,  woolen,  and  cotton. 
There  are  forty  establishments  of  cotton  and  woolen,  ten  of  paper,  and  a 
nmnber  of  iron  in  Franconia,  and  other  places.    Glass  is  also  manu&c^ 
tared.    Great  manufacturing  establishments  have  arisen  at  Dover,  Exe- 
ter, Peterborough,  Franconia,  and  Durham.    New  Ipswich,  Keene,  Mil^ 
fard,  and  Walpole,  are  also  towns  which  possess  manufhctaring  establiib- 
ments  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  manu&ctures  6[  this  state,  in  1610,  exceeded  $5,000,000.  They 
must  have  more  than  doubled  in  value  since. 

Lakei,  Winnipissiogee  is  a  romantic  and  beautiful  sheet  of  Water,  ilk 
like  centre  of  the  state,  ^  miles  in  length.  It  is  sprinkled  with  numerous 
islands,  and  abounds  in  the  finest  kinds  of  fresh  water  fish.  Umbagog 
lake  lies  partly  in  this  state,  and  partly  in  Maine.  Squam/Ossiped!, 
Sunnapee,  and  Newfound  kikes,  are  omsiderable  collections  of  water. 


JHo$r$.  The  Coanectiicut  flepenites  the  western  shore  of  the  state 
fiNBH  VennoDt.  Afernmac,  Piscataqua,  Asdroscqggin,  and  ^»ofif  ali  coii> 
sidenUe  rivers,  rise  ia  this  state.  Piacataqua  has  almost  its  whole  course 
in  the  state.  The  smaller  rivers  are  Upper  and  Lower  AmmoixxMRiCy 
SagjUf  Ashuelot,  MaigaUaway ,  and  Nadiua.  The  smaller  mill  streams 
•le  exceedingly  numerous  and  beautiful. 

Towns.  Portsmouth,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Piacataqua,  three  miles 
from  its  jnnctian  with  the  sea,  has  one  of  the  safest  and  most  commodious 
harbors  in  the  United  States.  It  is  never  frozen,  is  strongly  defended  by 
two  ibrts,  and  might  easily  be  rendered  impregnable.  A  light  house  on 
(beat  Island  indicates  the  entrance  to  it,  and  the  largest  ships  can  oome 
to  the  wharves.  It  isdistantfifly^ix  miles  northeast  from  Boston.  It  is 
the  only  sea  port  in  the  state*  Its  position  is  pleasant  and  salubrious,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  town,  having  been  rebuilt  from  a  fire  some  years 
aiaee^  is  very  handsomely  built.  It  ccmtains  eight  houses  for  public  wor- 
ahip,  among  which  the  Episcopal  church  is  distinguished  for  its  size  and 
Ideality.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a  court  house,  jail,  alms-house^ 
academy,  athenseum^  two  market  houses,  town  ball,  custom  house,  an  in- 
aurance  office,  and  five,  banks.  A  very  handsome  bridge  across  (he  Pia- 
cataqua, connects  it  with  Kittery,  in  Maine.  On  Navy  Island,  in  the 
RTer^  is  the  United  States  Ship  Yard,  with  all  the  requisite  af^urtenances 
fax  building  ships  of  war.  Two  74  gun  ships  have  already  been  built 
here.  The  town  possesses  over  25,000  tons  of  shipping.  Many  valua- 
ble prizes  were  brought  into  this  harbor  during  the  late  war.  It  hasa 
fine  maricet,  more  particulariy  for  fish,  and  it  differs  from  any  other  New 
IjngUnH  town  in  the  circumstance,  that  many  females  bring  articles  to 
market,  descending  the  Piscataqua  in  skifis.  In  1820,  the  population 
was  7,327.    In  1830, 8,036. 

Exeter  is  a  handsome  village,  15  miles  south-west  of  Portsmouth. 
Small  sea  vessels  ascend  to  it,  it  being  at  the  head  of  tide  water  on  Exeter 
river.  It  contains  a  number  of  public  buildings,  and  three  churches,  and 
is  Ibe  seat  of  very  considerable  manufactures.  Phillips^  Exeter  Academy, 
in  this  pliuse,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  opulent,  and  useful  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  having  many  of  the  advantages  and  endowments  of  a 
ooUege. 

.  Cpncoid,  sitaated  on  both  sides  of  the  Merrimac,  central  to  the  state, 
and  sixty-three  miles  north  north-west  from  Boston,  is  the  political  me- 
tpopdisi  and  the  seat  of  government.  The  compact  part  of  the  village 
/WMnlains  one  neat  street,  two  miles  in  length,  in  which  are  a  magnificent 
iMate-house,  and  a  state  prison,  both  of  stone.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  public  buildings.  Two  bridges  connect  the  chief  village  with  the 
f  illage  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.    It  issues  three  gazettes^  and  is 
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a  place  of  large  and  growing  business^  alid  contains  about  3,000  inhabit 
tants.  It  has  a  beatable  ccnnmnnication  with  Boston  by  the  river,  and 
by  AGddlesex  canal  connecting  with  it. 

Hanover,  Haverhill,  Charlestown,  and  Walpole,  are  hrge  and  neal 
villages  on  the  Connecticut;  as  are  Keene  and  Amherst,  in  the  interior. 
Dover  is  a  large  manufacturing  village,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Piscattt- 
qua.  The  river  Cocheco  flows  through  it,  having  great  falls,  aflbrding 
admirable  water  privileges.  It  is  the  seat  of  extensive  cotton  fiustories^ 
and  of  some  iron  works.  It  has  grown  to  rapid  consequence  siace  it 
has  become  the  seat  of  such  extensive  manufacttnies.  It  has  a  miinber 
of  public  buildings,  and  is  a  place  of  increasing  importance. 

lAterary  InstUutUmt,  Dartmouth  College  ranks  as  the  thiid  literary 
institution  in  New  Ehgiand.  Its  endowments,  library,  and  philoaqphical 
apparatus  are  respectable,  and  it  has  a  medical  school  of  deserved  repvh 
tation  attached  to  it.  Phillips^Exeter  Academy^  of  which  we  faavespo* 
ken,  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  eighty  thousand  doUars.  Thma  ar^  & 
great  number  o€  less  considerably  endowed  academies,  and  theprimarjr 
and  other  schools  are  on  the  general  footing  of  the  New  England  system* 

Charaeier  of  ^  PopuUttian,  The  inhabitants  are  a  healthy,  tail, 
robust,  industrious,  well  informed,  and  enterprising  people;  frugal,  reli- 
gious, and  jealous  of  their  rights.  The  prevailing  religious  denosQiiia- 
lions  are  Congregationaiists  and  Baptists. 

Commerce,  Cheese,  butter,  beef  and  pork^  lumber,  linen,  beside  mai^ 
ufactures,  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Much  of  the  agrioultuzal 
products  go  by  the  Middlesex  canal  to  Boston. 

Natural  CuriotUiee,  The  White  mountains  aiiford  scenery  ineipmsi- 
bly  grand,  being  of  Alpine  elevation,  uid  derivingtheir  name  from  bsjog 
generally  white  with  snow.  The  lovers  of  nature  come  to  these  wild 
retreats  from  great  distances,  to  contraoplato  the  varied  aspects  of  these 
snblime  peaks,  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  mountain  winds,  and  the  tumhleiif 
the  ice-formed  torrents.  The  N^tek^  or  Ckipj  is  a  striking  object  of  cnit* 
enty.  The  river  Saco  sweeps  by  it,  forming  splendid  caacadea.  An 
aflbcting  moral  int^est  has  been  associated  with  this  wild  spot.  In  1625 
a  slide,  or  earth  avalanche,  in  a  night  of  storms,  buried  a  whole  familjr 
residing  here,  that  had  been  alarmed  by  the  crashing  of  its  first  dismp^ 
tioD,  and  who,  in  attempting  to  fly  firom  its  path,  were  airested,  and  bivi9d 
under  the  superincumbent  mass. 

The  panorama  of  New  Hampshire  would  exhibit  many  nwuptBin  peak% 
innumerable  granite-covered  hills,  much  grand  scenery,  and  not  a  Utlley 
especially  on  the  shores  of  the  Connectieut,  of  surpassing  fertility^^^ippii- 
ity,  and  beauty.  The  living  part  of  the  picture  wodd  show  as  haidy.a 
nweof  agricttkurists  as  the  world  caao£E^,  fareastiiig  with  ttiia«9|Bespi* 
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at  of  4efiaiioe  the  stonns  and  sJeets  erf*  winter,  and  the  fenron  of  tbe  dog- 
<|ay  aon.  The  winter  Sabbath  would  present  the  slei^  gliding  over  the 
snow,  bearing  the  families  to  the  village  church.  During  the  kng  win- 
ter eveningiBy  when  the  wind  howb,  and  the  snow  storm  pours  along,  we 
aboald  see  these  families  around  the  blazing  hearth,  the  mother  aad 
davig^iters  occupied  in  the  quiet  domestic  occupations,  and  the  favorite 
reader  of  the  family,  in  a  tone  between  recitation  and  harangue^reading 
akudfiom  the  hard  earned  book  or  gazette. 


VERMONT. 

'  BbuwMO  nwtfa  by  Lower  Canada;  east  by  New  Hampahire;  sooth  by 
Massachusetts;  west  by  New  York.  Between  42^  4^  and  46<^  N.  ktli- 
tilde,  and  8^  W  and  5^  31'  £.  longitude.  It  contains  ten  thousand  two 
Inmdred  square  miles.  It  resembles  a  fan,  with  its  handle  towards  the 
Muth. 

'  CM  tHioisions.  Bennington,  BenmngUm;  Wbdham,  Arotflebora^; 
Rutland,  JRuflditd;  Windsor,  Windfor;  Addison,  MidiiAwry;  Chitten* 
4isn,  Bwi^xi^Um;  Franklin,  Si.  Albans;  Orange,  Nevhury;  Caledonia, 
t^anoOle;  Essex,  GmidhaU,'^  Orleans,  2>0rfty;  Washington,  Jlfon^plier; 
CIrand  Isle,  JLIfrtr^A.  Population,  in  1830,  235,764.  In  1880, 280,070. 
P^psiad  Aspect,  Ohamnngly  picturesque,  no  country  dwwinggreat- 
4t  variety  of  hill,  dale,  declivity,  green,  wooded  mountain  peaks,  roaring 
torrents,  subsiding  into  cool,  mountain,  trout  streams,  than  the  Greeo 
mountains,  which  run  in  a  broad  mountain  belt  through  the  whole  state 
ftom  northtosoutfa.  The  highest  peaks  of  this  chain  are  KiilingtonPeak» 
CameTlB  Rump,  and  Mansfield  mountain.  Ascutney  is  a  detached  moon* 
Ikkkj  showing  to  great  advantage  from  Windsor.  These  peaks  have  an 
i^vatiOn  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  feet  This  chain,  etretehing 
norA  and  south,  in  a  line  interminable  to  the  eye^  makes  a  majeede  a{»* 
Iterance,  seen  in  the  distance,  as  we  approach  the  mountains  either  fiem 
4M  east  or  the  west  side.  The  western  declivities  are  the  most  pveoipi' 
tons,  and  are  clothed  witli  a  dark  forest  of  evergreens.  From  the  peien- 
ifiki  verdure  of  the  terebinthine  forest,  the  range  and  the  stale  have  ob- 
tained their  name. 

'* '  JPbfeitt'-^Are  heayOy  timbered  with  pine,  hemlock,  larch,  birch,  beaeb, 
Awple,  ash,  elm,  tind  white  walnut,  here  known  by  the  nameof  butteravt* 
*'  'PHtAialfyiia.    ^Ifaize,  bailey,  rye,  oats,  potatoea,  pulse,  gia8B,Mid 
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lwll»fniiin  ito»y  mifr  wtefttionftht  r»<Mt  ate  rfihe  nOMrtJaB^afciia 

nnmmts.  Dark,  rkhy  and  loamy,  and  admirably  calcubteA  Id  BMMti 
iii^lrtf  itaSMdB.:lb»intosC  paatiMge  <£  iony  ttele  in  thai  f^nioA.  -  Tke 
wmikhemmMtQtttk>iuK  berf;  thetmig  fad  »onr  A»rich  ^»hilft  cla»w  iMioftiWH 
«f  .y^fmoM,  anitef^faillar  aad  iteoBO  aia  itiuvaiaaUy  fcnonni:^  thm 

.l.^fiHinM;  laiat wibter  is  nhMnrUxkn  in  Nqir  Hampiiiiffe,  tlnW^ ii>>M 
oAiwlil^iMnA'iaattlAeaaltsAatitiMia^  aoifUwlTM 

aMiroilfth^iMlfa.isideratf  IbamnilnlinaraUcideep  andliaakng^'  Tbt 
«iiilHr{<»BamexH»Ba>  witt  !D«bai]i)9n 

Character  of  the  PopulaHan.  The  Green  moontaioaers,  tb^  Seqla)i 
f£lkB  UaiM  atateB^aiPa  rannrliabla'far ihmr  strenglh  alid  robiiakaw  of 
ifadfrtaMl^aadtenteaafmuid.  Tbayi  a»  a  detffiwwuwd,  ad».eiltttroiii,  irnar 
4ttiiBf  <pMpl9>  Iteb  afllicted  witk  iha  iwdady  of  baAfiil^asit  and;  am 
friiiidtti  an. dift  cibdrialdte  « ImitaigiBkili; .  Tha  imAdiiaate4  «ra  di8% 
^liiiiwli  JiijifcilpBcaiMrklialaotj  and  moda  of  ^nnonnMg  iMirtkalai!  mmt^ 
WfctiripiH  iitow^kariuBMay  toAe nor&  {wrtB a£  Nair  Y^k,  :vh0Mt 
lha}t<|>ea^arfter«;iriKirt8tay^'to'the  state aouth. and  weat  ..i'<!  :  m*  :  -  ( 
ri .  JiHMnb-.  vTha  C^ndoticut  forma  tha  eaatam  b^andary  of  the  gtatat : .  U 
Ina.ttaavfaaamiy  aiteendad.te  tba  sboras of  thk'  atata  jKy-atefkilihMiti^' 
fitaioMiivr  piibaa'thiough  Monipelieryth^  (»pital;.iMo  IdiaiChanlidaj^ 
«l  UmdaDgUm;  Otter  eveek  is  acanaebnibla  branch  ^f  CMqm  imNP- 
JpMnaila  and  Misaiqua'  are* '^auBideiable.  atxaaniB  north  af  Oskm^wn^* 
MiuyaMftlfer  merB  tiae  ki'  the  Graen  moootains,  and  awwwinimg  m  tiKMr 
vadiiBa  a  abnraungly  nmantiecha^afeter,  dischaige  aaatinta  tba  GGMOft- 
lanttycr^iatlfaitd'hike  GhaoHUiuBL  Hie  whole  stateateoids'm  aMflW 
afiaiizaitodavemitttandQianufacteiea.  .   .  ^     j 

^uiiaMi, .  -ImkBi  Ohamplain^  between  Ihe  weat  dlote  of  thla  8«M^ja|ii^ 
itoar-Xinl^:ii^«L  betMiti&ii'  sheetof  waler^  cue  fauodred  andt^ai»ty«aj|^ 
ariHMi  laanj^aiiiifrain  aae  tn  twenty  wida.    Itdi8Gfaai>geB|at;it8:4iortba^ 
all  ehitsrv/by'the  viYer  &anl  into  the  St  LaWianaaw-   Iteontahiaiiyiiiwik 
^^twiatsi  irid»k,.of  wbiohltfatte,  and  North  and  South  Hwv  cm  af  emr 
.iUftraMa  iBiaa .    BMUvthe  nNr^ntthich  flbwiaiti^  th  6^ 
moontains,  it  receives  the  Chazjp,  Saranae,  Sahle,  Bonqfaet^aikl  'iW^ 
Mmi  bom  New  York,  tai  iHa  VaeterA  idiore*     Boifogtaii)  EhKtflwg) 
sfll^iiLlban^iaiid  WhitebaD,  aMthe  moet  oonHMerahJatoWaji  en  ils  ahmiu 
-Mm  nhwpkiin  :eaaai  qaimBOte  it  wkh  Hudson  mec,  and  tba  N4»w  Yi^^ 
ttsdiHqia >daoaL     It  is.  inrngated  by  a  namber  of  steam  baala  jBpd  lijbs 
vessels^  lying  extremely  convenient  to  fiunlitatetba  ceoEmiei€a.<€f  dN»  fMf^ 
.  hsii  jwmJiaiaYfltkandJMaafBtfj     ..  ^\,'-'\ 

Mamphremageg  iiiaiawisidajiBlila  hka^ti^qnty^iwa^milia  losfi>apd  tfcW^ 
Vol.  n  4 


^itl«^bMfltM  liM  ilitei  and  4^^ 

'HYbiofit.  TliM  fliat^  b  «9itir0ly  faMrkir.  .  ¥et  teayatooiaf  iataoMil 
UtMtmittBtttiiyille  ChMnpJdn  canal,  ^adlhe  hto  ti— eJaini  ttwm  hmm 
htgf^ki  MbBMmbm^  lioalyaBeiy 

on  Onion  river,  in  a  poaition  nearly  central  to  the  atete,  ia  llwtpdMoiri 
tlMk^f4i^    it  ia  tme  hmdred  and  tweaty  nflea  0.  K  ffiom  llMMal, 
tti^liiiidifed  Md  aixty^  N.  W.  £pom  BealiH^aiid' €M  1^^ 
Si  from  Albany.    iteaiitaiiia,baaidb^8talahaittey«mariwi!tie 
buikUngs,  and  ibpeatadbia.  muaahtitaxmg  iiKiiiliiiliwiiiilB     Us 

BeMuttgtoii,  beantifiiUy  aiHitted  in  te  aoutfa-weai  angle  of  4hib  nUia^ 
ii^rbtiltt  village,  oonlMaiBg  aboot  the  aaine  nntnberaf  inhaMtMiu  liilli 
ttiipMcediiig,  and  ia 'rendered  memorable  a^  die  aile  of  th&giqfiapafda<i 
fyct'QmMlflktakjCfvw  ademdanent  efBritiabnnd  Hmmui^  fibttthn 
May  bf  diaaiafai:  Bairgoyne,  1777.    Wkdacr  ia  m  Jaige  and  hf^dmtmkf 
Mir  tilli^  on  Coonecdont  tiTnr,  conlaining  a.  nwaibnr  ef  tn^tnataMn 
pttbiic  buildings,  and  piitate  edificaa^  and  about  the  aaao  mokes  oC  in* 
llabiilnila  wkb  tlaie  twn;preeediDg  tinrna»    Middlebury,  km  OniQ»»sar,ia 
4>ttfli4ng  lawn,  the  aeat  of  marioua  impertanl  mannfcrtigea^aapeciaBy  <f 
^ilAkl.    Have  ia  Middlebury  €6Ue«e,  the  nMtoanMdanble  aaiaaiiniyr.ar 
IMMingibi  theatate«     BurihigloB  ia  a  handaamn  town  on  Che  abiia  af 
-MWOlM«fiplain,«t  the  anootfiof  Onion  rifrer,  andia  a  pe«tQfi«ato|. 
Il#li0  mOeaa.  of  Montreal,  and  196  N.  W.  ofBeaton.    itnontaJBilft 
-miUbeif  of^pttblicbttildinga,  of  which  the  laaal^xaMpicnatta  inthn  eatt^p 
^IMHRM  of  the  Uttivnmty  of  VennenC,  a  huiiiM^[  ik^ 
by  seventy-^ve,  and  four  storiea  high.    Thn  fiiUa.  dT-  .Onion  linmnt  iUm 
TjtflKjer  faniah  poww  Ibr  a  nnmber  of  flanmhing  ■annfe^i^riw. .  Wrthim 
^fim^umi  the  romantio  bean^  of  4ha  poeitiDaof  4ha:oiriic^a^<flle^aMt 
^N^feMindfad  and  fiirty^ve  feet  abovo. the  adrfim  «f  Ibm  kka^     3haa 
4taNNKiU  ofauflcfaea  onMHeent  the  plaoei    A  nnmber.  of  take  VAMia  naa 
*(M^el(lheire^«aad  ateam  faoato  are  jBpeqoepttyi.aariyil^  and  departiugit 
<9Ma^ia->«ne  ef  Hhe  weekhiaat  andmoal  flwrtriabing  towna  inteiinfta. 

«^  'gt.  Atttoa^  in  ^ienartb>weat angbof  theatete,  is  aban  eonaidainhia 
'Mttage^  kks  CSnuptain,  oontaiaing:nhant3gQ0ftifalihbitami*  IhaMi 
-ifiW many  ether  nentmUagea,  dbfmaed  vfjn  thia ataiAj.andfnaat  mMi- 
^Waaf  bMndaomeprinrte  iMaeUingB  in  hii  dJaealaiM  tndiciito  AeaplKnei 
qmi  aikeof  the  poaaoaOBi. 

EdigUmB  Ckanxder.    Similar  tatimtef IftMaaanLNanr  HiBHifcin . 
fib  fTimrii^aiiMniilii amAe p<n»alfart itanMnimlinna^  .      l.<  i*>  . 


1hM»«»ftwo  oiiihyil;  one  atJIfiadlabttirf/texltM^at 
Vmm  are  «lio>tw«ii^  inwnkwlxd  aMAivlies.  SWK 
aiiUbcamiatediiptnpdiNrertfaefltato^  Tli»|taiy|g  p<# 
fi  ife^tpettdflMeandrkiqaiiiliveaeiBt  «bftlgin^rdy'«i»li6 
linpwiu  AdiiHd«m?tdaltheagi9ibedio0eaeqoii^iaHili4 
wlioeould  not  read  and  ihsile^  woohi  te  regarded,  mi  we  look  upiwiklit 
■difbrtMOeoftaiiBMneperBaa  oran  Met 

.  ifhpwai  ^j-edbet^knier^eheeaayaiid  fxakyor  die  fimtquaHlfyfaC 
fM)Mvd^Mbairkiaib«pandflaK^le.  Faitof  the  lumber  goea  bf  cattil 
le- AllMuqr).aad4>aarC  dewatke  lake  lo  MnHreal.  Mock  of  iba  tMde  ^hm 
laBottniMd  fiMTtfind)  ia  itcwr  duMm  by  the  Caiamplafai^caBid 
aft;    Thia^flBial  baa  been  of  iaoikcilabki  advawiage  to  tiM 

Amoiiif  in  natoal  mnnaitiea  of  thiaatateaca  mmy  of  Aeae  cai»a<t 
hWi  acecDiaman  iojdl  nonntainaus  ragSooa  ^of  UttaatoM  fermHiiaK 

binbaaulifiil  oaaoades  of  atieapaa  rushing  da^wn  die  ida^ 
aluiiiaaefithe  moMBtaiDB*  >  A  panorama  of  Yeaaioat  weald  aiKMry- in ^aoav* 
— ,  ilai  niia<  pictoauque  alate  in  tbe  Unian,  |lreaentiiig  oeund^aaaMiilv- 
g^a^aadiratlefiiiDapaetaoCiodeaeribaiUe  beauty,  Nlne^OAthaeT 
rtttae  badrebiistinountBiaeen  woold  beaeen  esfaged  in  tfi6  btaldi^ 
nd  aatiifyi^  ptoaaila  of  liaabaadry.  Many  doJigbtfol  dweiinga 
kibe  aeeo'peidwd en tflekiUay  or  sbaMeied  in  the  vattes^.  bfeiA 
of  ita  deneeratie  obaraoter,  it  would  eempai^  irilhOUo^ 
LoftfaeaanaitiFe  and  proud daima  of  a  putedeaMlbMy 
«»fa9riMb<v^kiAeinthe  Unioiw 
i  IbpdatHtt  no  where  ndvancaa  with  greater  rabidity.  But  the  aiat% 
■at  hiwig  kfege,  add  waoh  of  lla  aorfiMre  oecupied  by  aflKMinttdaa)  theaM^ 
i|bilMriih«eeiknf  abee  been  chieOy  taken 4qp.  IieneeAioeatei>priiii% 
dbaaeadanii  of  the  nuunlHneeMfeel  an  earty  prapendity  lor  mange^  aili 

Candak  tidiaa  of  inmdgra^an  to  wealem  New  Tokkyead 
:ofllM>we8t.  ....      I 
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MASSACHUSETTS, 
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-^-lahaiBJtilnairtiby  VavBMntand New HM^ibifef  eaatliyi4a AtkOi- 
4i%;flto»e  Mbnd,  and  Ctaanaotkut;  weat  by N^ Yerii|  baMMn41o«r 
iMd  Mf^^W  N.  hrtikide,  and  ^  Sar  and  70  icr  £L  kMgtada,  <^ 
kigtan.    ftia.QMlH»dtoadendMMtynuleaiM«,byliiMyhiwi^^ 
containa  aeven  tbouaand  five  hundred  square  milea. 
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TmmtM,'  OukBBf  E^lgwUmmf  Ewes,  ^Uta,  Newimfporii'  IfmmMj 
Sb^lki^^)6'f>l^/«U;  HaoqMleii) i^pniigMd; Hsn^ihile,  jyirlirtfliii 
lii*Ue«M,  CamM^  Canfiord^  Nhaiaek^Xmimtbfi^  Arfbfty iitei^ 
Am;  PtyoMMitb,  P^monA;  SiiflUk,jBdrtoii;.  WcecBBte,   Wnrnmn, 

Aspect.  A  Burfiice  pleasantly  undnintiDgwiAiayBMidmUBy*  1W 
1l«fr^  bfl  wefltomlh)^  U  ia  croBaed  in  it»  whotovtiddi)  by  tk»  tilmkniflhe 
GnMo  moMntaiiw.  The  soutlhetetem  peak^  of  tbeilate,fininOiqi»0ari| 
ald»g.the8oatheni fixmt to CcMwo^oat,  aieattady.  A MUfcomdipfPW 
>hiWy<aitfftnding  twenty  ■KJes  into  th&iiiteiior^is  wHunJIyifcrtb  aiily^M 
iiiter?ak|»lMiit  hoa  h^ta  xtitodeiodeQ.by  industry  aaaditdArefiaagriwUfcre; 
But  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  the  soil^  for  the  most  part,  is  strong,  4tfl 
UdmpledtfiAettofRMUQgor  tillage.  TlieagnBiiltaivisgeaaxvliyBiore 
ilMiitifio  .thiol  iii«aQy  other  state.  The  ajrerage  produoe  k  thizly  iNMiiif 
oijamWf  Ihuty  of  badey,  fifteen  of  rye,  and  twobundred  rfpbhitsss  iastt 
9iom.  Oseik  aiB  chiefly  need  fur  the  pioogh  andidca^ght  .  II»4«Mds 
4i£doiiiest)ciMuniRb  have  been  mnch  impnived  by  mpkutamkmaeMmk 
Tbisfitateis  the  jnoet  densely  peopiad,  and  tbe  most  opnldHtyiB  pfoftm 
tiaa  to  itt(  luunl^ni^  and  its  inhabitants  awet  asnply  sappliri  :«ridk;1hsi 
imMOs^C  a.o^mnion  and  finished  eduaatioii.  of  any  Bt«te  in^tbe  limMi 
CbapibnssboalsBMfistabltshedfoy  ia>rDi(»Ae.wbQtosla|ej  >Sv«y  toMi 
jn^nfSMMng  IfiO  iamiiies,is  cooipeliedby  kw  tissuppqrt'a>giniiMaiiB  asbiiMj 
andkisde^OBed^a  nxHalofienoein  apsrent  net  (o  sand  bis  cbt^dBSKj^la 
school.  In  no  other  known  conununity  isiha  ednoatifiau£itbe#bQi»faSr 
jk:COQ(»defed  so  entirely  t^  nattec  within  the  purview  of:  thatosryaa  in 
iifiM'  .ijretiit  attention  is  paid  to  tbedbaiaaierandcapbbilityiiCtlwMart^^ 
4fiim$  among  wbom  a^h  and  liable.  apintafBUiulaliqaazisl^deriaBSMiUg 
WidQublenieasures  to  the  pupils. .  The  iivuBbsB  of  academies,  bigblwbflaMi 
?SiBnift»ri03»aad  lyoeuaos,  established  by,iMDrpQMkB,is.toagsBal:t 
particularized.  In  no  other  existing  communis  iaadaratiss 
▼ersally  diffused. 

Harvard  University  is  the  oldest  and  most  amply  endowed  literary  in- 
stitution in  the  United  States.  It-is  situated  in  Camlmdge,  three  milea 
firom  the  centre  of  Boston,  on  an  extensive  and  beautiful  plain.  The  en* 
closure  of  the  square  is  with  great  taste  surrounded  with  young  trees. 
Among  the  spacious  bail(tii4^r  enclosed  (n  the^cfiare,  one  is  innpilar  for 
its  extent  and  noble  simplicity  of  structure,  being  built  of  massive  granile. 
VimhwUmt^  iifoiyury,  a«d  pbiloaofibiMd  smpftmitaMft^m^  Mamat/tkn- 
^^9(ecMtbl^,4)bMH4tbiUlmry  cedtaimng:afaoufratt/IOOii«»UnMJ  JA^MtaMK 
#si«wi«^.ja«ttaebfidftd:tfae;eblabllAmAit  IWaaljr  prdftiMM 
MwutastodwiibitheaQitiMtied.     A  hwr,>madisal.,  md  thw^g^al 


fll)ri«lniit  iMfichaaed.at  tlteiJiead  of  tlioilitomrjF  iMtiMimira^  touMwIt 
tarid.  Th»  Mrenge^of  te  itudcnrta,  in  4i|U  the  deptttapnts,  b  BttwMl 
ihNK  inii.ftte hundred,  itisa reniiirkablo tmtt  inthn clMhwler«i^4lai 
JMUMmi,  th^  it  waB  Ibuoded  in  twenty  yem  fifom  feftfiwrtgettiiiiiidnt 
fiCNMF  .England.  WilKam'sodkge,  and  Andierstooliege^iillwiateiidl 
/of  tim  aM»^  ave-  both  iropotftnt  ineCtMiotifl,  callad  for  by  the  r^udttiw 
iKMmnenl^f  theiveetem  part  of  thesteto.  The  Andonrei^TheelflggasI 
tlleiniiiii  J  ii  rinhlj  ondowM,  and^  in  point  of  hmldingBiraid  pmfehoaii' 
fttft^  takea  nnk  of  ^ilxilbett  in  the  ooAi^.  Philip^  Aoadetajft/iiitlM 
mjefjdieriagiiinhiA  aaaong  theaoadomiefc  -r;..,,^ 

.  iJMigim.  The  prevalent  deneminolion  iathal  of  CaofregeftioMdfalil 
dmM into Thnitatians and UnitaxiMii;  Mie«faDdieta,Bapti8t8,aiMll)p«» 
oopnUanaaiealao numerooe.  Thope  anftam about  eeyeii  hunib«d;fi)M 
nengNgatipnB  in  the  state.  .    '  •  .<ti   .:ti> 

.'.  M^maaiw.  TheGveenniountamanaige^ictaghtheoeittfeipito 
ll» Mam  ffipmnoith  to  eouth.  Theseimottntains,  in  thehr  whole  mM^ 
fliMNiad in  noble  devationsy  datkigi<oen.&ieet8^  pleaalntondshdltoMI 
nelleya^  and  an  infinite  variety  of  impifessiveieoeiiery.  "Ae  MMnindm 
rivw  in  gseat  beauty  from  NovCfaamiitGn;'  ^Wachu^t^in  PfinoeMH/ta 
irtnrhid  jpqtetwn,  is  aetriUng  fentereintheaeeliely  of  theiul^^ 
mmMf'. '  nia  piiilcipal  lange  of  the  Green  UMtntdinii  bepuM  limi  nUim 
4rf*  fldMie.  .The  M|^  ptaks  are  Saddle^  Tahmnioy  ]ifiaiir«ni( 
Mount  &dyt>ke,  and  Toh|^.  ' 

.JBiCTi.  'Maseaefauaetts  has  no  huge  rivers,  wholly  willdii  her betfndkR 
Tl^  Mendmee  passes  nut  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  northern  divisiebr^f 
ikmMlit^  enrti^Dg  into  die  sea  at  NewboiypoTt.  The  OnMMMlMif/>li 
Jsnsaning itffiom north  tesouth^ nearly  biseets the  stiUe.  The IftihriP 
«Hdc,  GbsaleB  aad^Mtwiqh,  Neponaet  and  Taunton, though  'fiie^hsffi 
oilMnoBMses^  are  piaasant  streams.  MeedyUoeoantryoftiie  satti^'^MfA 
4plfla»shav  agieater  anmber of  dear^<|uick,  gandstooe strellfns, tiitfl 

*  •  I.J    ;-».  •;»! 

Baf».    The  deep  bay  between  Gape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod,  w&lsll  iM 

hsacsiiSBdittohayehecnfonnoirly  hno^  irffae 
hy  the  nameef^he:  Aip  SkOe.  Cape  Ann  bounds  it  dh  IM 
•stl^anil  Cape.God^  a  very  long,  sandy^'namow  ^how,  rlmninga'gMtt 
dirthnas'JhitQ  thelseae,  m  thb^soutb.  The  adventurpus  maMaevs  at  Ml 
hii«lanA(bar  nwy,  with  as  ninck  propriety  as  tfte  peeplwof  anj^^thor 
diiiriitjbe^sakbtelhaneithBiBfaonieiltion  tfad  sea.  i    -^''Iq 

i«  £att^fV\mtew    BdMon,lhBtnsAK)polisoCIttie8f«t6aadtif  NWt^ 
iatatanosnitybpiritot  aadUralMil  dty,  beilt  nt  the  bead  tt'-  MamAk^ 
Bay»  Oft  a»|ieBiiisiiUi4XNiln0l«i  with  the  nanihqpitliy  «4iirrCMr 


temusKNindMigwalar^k  prasants  ak  iiopaiiDg  flflpMt  lo  the  hiMiti^ 
tmm.  whatever  qontsr  it  w  appraachML  It  has:  a  eifMiDOi^  nf^^i 
ioaMtt»diaMl»riKir^.iii  which  Ave  haadnd  y^sbbU  mKf  riie'st 
wMlo  fhii  fftitfw*^  i»  flo  Mvvow,  as  seafcdiy  to  adoiit  tMt^Mfmi 
itMetWBgiy  defimded  by  fbvt  Independenee  «ad  Warr«i;  and  ur<MUd 
vih-a  great nimiber  of  islaadsy aftnUnynt  annner  boamtilU veidllr^ 
iMlWBige,  and .TOtBgate €ot  paidescf pleasuve,  Li  ragaid  to-tha  toMMf 
it!  riM|ipiiiil,  mill  fiui  amoantafitatoattageiit  ia  die  aaoMid  dQMMhft 
UlKled  filatef.  it«oiitinB8.eae  liaiMlpsdiaad  &ty^9  atreeta,  aAd  ai^tff 
wharvea  and  quays.  The  number  of  pttbHebniidiaga  aiiMMala  totetp^ 
Mdlh»  dttrdva,  toaoy  of  themsMbb  edificM  <if  aloiie,  toabomtto 
nwriiii*  Noaapectef  tkeaity  ia  iMfoatfikingthantheouoMVOiii^^ 
Iril  epma  of  ^  ohuohea. .  Among  d»  caaigpitf uouu  bnihiinga,  i#'#ia 
atate  houae,  built  on  the  most  elevated  ground  in  the  otty^  wMi  a  Aoii  af 
ipeihandatd  and  aeventy-^ree  ftet^ and  a  4iplh  of  8i>ly«bno.  n^taild- 
jng  ja  aannaonkd  with  a  dionhff  dome  and  kntern,  cuahundMl  srtC 
iMy  ftet  fisnii  the  foundatkai.  OqreoontrydfoFsnD  oily.aoeow;p(%» 
miwl  Ihal  bfm  this  ekuralien.  Fosoignera  have  cMa|MUPedit •tntbe.vBair 
«f,lhoJia{r  of  Naplea^  and  the  ^msatbiriendid  city  soenavy  in  SoiO|Nk 
Bia.fMirfllfrtket,fiPB>hundrad  and  tfairtyHrfis  feet  in  langthy  is^te  WM 
Mhb  htfdMis  of  2  the  kind  in  the  United  ^8lMa.  ^  MkasaebttWHi 
1itoM^r«iiiU0^iJaA  Ja  a  beautifal  faniyiag.  B^th  of  teaa-are  of.  Chrinl^ 
ibid  granitei  as  ia  the  Tremont  House,  c^Muning  one  hunAradiaM 
fM^h^riiponiliMIs,  Bad  baingttie  most  sumptaooa  bolei  hi  the  Uited 
iM(P-  JUktm  the  new  chmdwn,  nad>tiobie  atweta,  and  mosa  apit 
liml  immsioBMg  rf  this  city»  are  of  the  same  material.  Tbakn^h^i^ 
ijpjipswwe  raflgea  (rf*  buildings  of  Aia  aodnting  awl  baauttfii  alHH^ 
liwAateAdfMmerpai^aofthecityaflMttiaRpoahigBfpeaiawb^  Itm- 
ap^  tb^ptu^  (he  new  court  faoiiaa^  ajul  Trinity  ehaapb,  ami 
H^.flTfUMte  oiieotiDDB.  A  muahear  of  dm  paiaata  aramssMm  <■# 
tnous;  and  the  internal  finishing  and  furnishing,  in  a  style  of 
MP  |W4.:iqplflftdor.  "    ,v  ^\ 

V^hl^^  Aol  apfuse  to  eniaige  even  iqtsa  that  AnlMeae  4hMilpt«Miik 
»IPB(itu|ns  lis  richsat  aiki  piroudeat  omameiit-*<>a  iitaraay  a^  dmimM^ 
MIHlphitioat>  Its  achpols,  in  iriuohaavep  tfioasand  fve  hajahiil  al^W 
«im  l|iiti«alM»  iwifaaps)  deserve  to  tato  xanfc^  «U  adw^  lW<aa^ 
ImAllMidHMBliaa  nMemoiiuneataf  thehleinirynradfioandaiaflhy 
plaoa.  Its  select  library  coi^Bina  ahoot  tttmOf^Am  thoaaaad^AhiSik 
]NiWfi4hi%  iheie  aie  lihev  hbnciea,  thate^st  of  #hidi v  Ml  Mtai 
lihiaxy,  «^iiaimi«  aftont  ten  thsosami.valmAaK  ^Ila Jyeamtafilhii 
^  :HM  aidohi^lhaflat  o^ahHshnioailsaf '4he  hhathr^ha  owntryi^  -Vbe 


iltMfl/ilvUiMtMd  jrapuitttuft.  The  hhiimbsmis  k«§9  and  MBpafioiM 
1ilWgiHi|irx»ii»fttog  the  pity  witblheMHDtoiiA  oiw,«f  wbaeb  ipi  botygoi 
4M0%^wl'fiw  ApvMid  feet  in  kngfk,  Afo  nr^fwdngqplhut  py0  Itetlfwii 
iiiiii||Mftii*nn  uoUh^  wy  otbor  is  did  Uomni^    NoAinc  <^ta  lM>«Mn 

linilf ofillaJDiinfitiMiy  fiMiuoMby  IbQ buiipftQver  Hid wM«kw  ikin^ftf^ 
Mji9/4oiM9«tiiidi  in  thiv  opulent  ifilsyy  than  m  any  other  Altieri<te{i|firti 
cAittkom:  Jin  dicney  UraMttctions.  aro  Onrned  on  by  eigtteenliaBhii 
QlaoMlf  Jl  :n()bb  4tatite  /af  WaabingtQ*  iis  placed  an.  an  a|aurtm0ftt«mt 
pcired  for  this  purpose,  in  the  state  house.  The  common,  jGrootad  opiBM 
aidii  liy'.affl^ubW  faw  of  noUe  treesi  culled  ttie  «aU»  caitaiiift  4i«tgHAur 
flMaf^Md  Vieaaote  on  one  aide  splendid  water  viewS)  and  QQitkO'  olhai 
auiiiBiiHtta«aind  mainifiQent dweUiimx  yfwnftir  which*  Cellodide 'final 
ip^kiiij^jQaQiyicttoiurfigusa.  i    .1. 

tJjaiwfiW  villageaaurround  this  cii^  inatl  dixeetions,  asdaffetMan  im 
tbt^diltaBMAmA  the  s»tnwit  of  the  state  house^  like  a  oantiiiaad  ail|Si 
tliPaiftfta4iii!faH^  apiiBflj  beaide  those  of  die  cityi  ca»  be  counted,  Tbaiigh 
Up^aiaoiitfAt  ^  proper  iloes  not  oampajre  with  New  York  or  KhiWWn 
Bllifl,^4hf^rf  pi(in)ns  of  no  other  American  town  will  vie  with  it  in  poiiit  aC 
WPMaMI.Wd  compact  viUagasi  high  culliva;Uon,  display  of  tastaand 
^jutaawlF  ai>dwwpooialiy  in  the  ahow  of  the  numaroos  and  magnifipaal 
CRWl|y^iYiUaB,4mlooging  ;to  the  citiaens*  The  eye  wanders  gvar  ttiai 
)i9E9dq(|9d.Yitb.  green  islands,  and  whitened  with  sails,  likea  in  Aa 
Sllty»MW.  ^  public  buildiqi^  and  spires^  and  the  suoptuoua  maaaiTo 
g^liMta  aatabliahamita, .  and  the  white  villages  beyond^  sunaounlad  wih 
tWWiJjWroa^  aiyl  it  )pat  in  the.distant  Omw  of  towns,  cultiratjn%  and 
embellishments. 

I  ibaasg  the  noatiHlereatingfwiaU  of  view  beyandtfatt  city,  iaCb^^ 
MMi,  itaaif^ahowing  aaa  city;  lis  oonaeosalad  haif^,  asaoeiatad  KrMi 
ii^l^  Bs^afiecting  in  revoiutioQary  raaaembmnceai  the  lising  granto 
aolaaBatka  cMwns  Aoaker  hill,  the  noble  navy  yaid,  the  dark  «Mial 
idairiiag  bast  dpon  tfaa  pictore  by  the  panitentiaty;  aad  beyond^  Iha  tiiia»» 
itHliMiai  C8nal,^ith  ife  -skw  mavnag  boaits,  egmning  to  the  woind  moM 
lllwi  nwiiits  iha  i  jm  AaaoontrBBlkitbebuBineas^lifa,B]idbustleinlhia 
I,  tiia  apcHnaus  faaUsiof  the  nnivenaty  show  among  thairCrea^alS 
ikilke  distance,  in  that  rqK)sa  and  stiUness  thatbakagtaMMatf 
kidole,  aadthh  qiiielaffiiriB  ofiflioaglit 

bhThujpJHidain  tedga  and  basins  eoMtilutea  a  nagnificaiit  wari^  4MDrt 
•irittijiiutbs^widi  Ungeniosaf  the  peopk,  to  render  Boston  a  aniBttAiMtM 
iag-pUm*  :i  it  18  dUngoishad  among  othara  ibr  die  baavty  aaid^attl* 
of tta amtaftoluiaa in gk^.^  Wool  aad  oattQnaarii>  aadpapair 


hhajlhUfgytte  ittyommt  items  ia  her  aamafcctiMfCi^  and WAfNMUHil 
{iImm^  iate  niimlMr  and*  beauty  of  dM  b^ 

di^wrvnflty  ]»Mau«eiit.  la  anmber  place  we  )m,re  toadMd  apa^  ike 
ieeah^iif Irtif  dwiritabt»aa<  huniaaeiiiattokieas^    For  tfaeteaiHgrcf iUv 

a— liiwiiij  fni  kMr  aMmuiaettUrdf  taate  and  lilMvtute,  far  kg^ntlgnm 

M|Ae  iMpittiiigr  of  Iter  enUghtened  ctdaseas,  die  iiiecie|>oli8  ct  Mmt 
ABgUnd  will- be  the  cttyadttired  aad  (patefblly  reaaenlmad  byitlNI 
■Hta^n  His  distant  300  miles  8.  £.  fiem  Montreal,  aad  MO  N.  B. 
fiqa^gtMlaJBJphk.  4y  2^  N.  L.  Pepahitioii  in  1890,  4ajtt§i  la> 
1880^  MjSOa. 

li^Ofaertebtflara  4i  ceimected  with  Bostoii  by  CSiarieslown  hridgei  aatf 
Beda'at?i  little  distance,  te  the  eye  makes  fMutC  ef  Boston,  aa  it-  -deatia 
ftoi^  t»ail«dher  than  monioipal  paipoies.  Among  ils  publie  boHdiagSyis 
die  United  States  navy  yard,  in  its  dry  dock  aad  general  ajppmfnaanfieii 
m*-  flsUe  uatioittd'  moaament;  the  state  pxisen,  a  sbrocCure  of  nauailie 
giaaitei  the  marine  hospital;  a  hospital  flir  the  insane;  some  handsoiab 
dhMtfdfais,»andthe  Buaker  hill  Monimient,  on  which  six  coortes  ofsliiue, 
ahuliiahfiag  lo  fMirteen  thousand  tons,*  are  hud*  Into  die  haihor  eMeNF 
ite'liiddlesex  canal,  ccmtiecthig  it  with  th^  interior  of  Ne^  IlattpsMt^ 
b^dMiOilefyimae.  Banker,  Breed,  and  €obble  Mils,  identified  *wlAi1lMi 
iaoBtaffiMXing'Veoollections  of  the  incipient  revdudonarystnig|le»aiwii^ 
drii  town.  It  isa  port  of  entry  in  oonneotion  widi  Boston,  and  haaesH^ 
ail^mlbladhipping  and  trade.  Popaladon  in  1690,  6,691.  In  IMit 
9,489;  BMdMtTf ,  Dorchester,  MiHon,  Camhridge,  Wateitown,  IMAtf^ 
OMsea  an4>Lynn,  are  villages,  some  of  them  laigeetkmgh  take  ciaias8 
k9'ta#ns,'  in  'the  younger  loid  less  setded  states,  all  in  die  inanadhiif 
vicinity  of  Boston.  '  * 

.  •Mflm,{thuteeB miles  N.  £•  fromBoslqiii  is  batkoa>>pfnJMiaiof 

liiA  bslwaan  two  arms  ef  die  sea,  called  Noith.  and  Seudi  riven.  r3km 
ailri)is(|^  Javel.and  handsome  plain.  Providence  has  reoanlly  oatskapped 
tbio>popttlaiioii»  But  in  point  of  commercial  wealth  attd  iDfattaaaei^il 
QfSdmiidf  Doiberthe  second  town,  as  it  ii^  next  ta  Elyaamthy  the  i  iMi  t  Jwiii 
if^MelKtSaghmd.  A  bridge,  one  thousand  five  kundved  feat  •  kaig|4iSBH 
aatt4.it 'Irithi  (ha  populous  town  of  Beveriyi  *^  ^  fihoctar  one  with  Baadi 
tUfdjKU'  Itlhas  sixteen  public  buildings,  among  which  is  aaa  .of  .tha 
iplavaiiii^;  .museums  in  the  United  States,  amply  totaad  with 
curiosities;  and  an  athenaeum  contaioNigifive  diptmmd.|rfdttiaas  .  Itkad 
lwraiv.e!i>rtharta(a(iehiuchos,  some  of  diam  aiarspacioas  knik!mgs<  and 
nmt.ef  dienajre  ornamented  widi  spiias.  From  Galloaw  bid,  ia  dUa 
tea»-Haii  efieotii^  mnawnaant  of  die  Iwrifale  debisionof  wikhr.mi  ipsi 
«ep^ saveatawi  ^pirss  tim  upon  die  eye.    Thia  pmvaiaaca.sjf 
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ilnpaTts  a  beauty,  and  a  host  of  associations  to  a  northern  town,  that  we 
regret  to  say,  grow  rarer  objects  in  the  towns  farther  south.  Thetowik 
lA  hkmdsomely  buih,  and  some  of  the  residences  indicate  taste  and  opu- 
fenee.  In  1831,  ^s  town  owned  twenty-three  thousand  and  forty-six 
4ons  x>t'  shipping.  It  was  for  many  years  the  centre  of  the  East  India 
tHide  of  New  England.  There  are  living  here  one  hundred  and  sixty 
f^eirsons,  who,  as  masters  and  supercargoes  of  ships,  have  doubled  th^ 
Cftpt^s  of  Good  Hope  and  Horn.  These  persons  are  known  by  the  ciant 
appellati^  of  Old  SaJU.  Most  of  the  adult  males  of  this  town  have  en- 
coontered  the  gales  of  all  seas,  and  consider  the  deep  as  their  harvest 
Md  home.  A  simple  and  noble  hospitality  characterize  this  interesting 
tewn;  and  there  are  merchants  here,  who,  in  enterprise,  opulence,  aiid 
AerhoMe  Qkieof  riches,  might  claim  kindred  with  the  princely  Antoniaof 
fettko.  A  beautifiil  common  of  ten  acres,  surrounded  with  trees,  cdnsA- 
ttttiifg  a  pablie  walk,  ornaments  the  town.  The  entrance  to  its,  harbor  ia 
Mfeatad  by  a  ligbt-house,  and  defended  by  two  forts.  It  contains  eigfi* 
Mii'iMlMic,  laid  fifty^ight  private  schools;  and  in  its  humane, diaritabte^ 
(tedifietary  institutions,  sustains  an  honorable  competition  with  the  capi- 
Cal.  A  Jtan  DoM  Company  f  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Boston  and  Soxbury^ 
hsfts  been  incorpoiated  in  tiiis  town,  which  wiH  contain,  it  is  contempla- 
IM,  |MMrer  ibr  fiirty  mills;  and  which,  it  lA  hoped,  will  give  a  new  im- 
pdlie  to  the  energies  of  this  ancient  and  opulent  town. 

ifaurblehead,  four  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of  this  place,  oa  a  rocky 
point  projecting  into  tiie  sea,  is,  like  Salem,  a  town  subsisting  exclusively 
by  maritime  parsaits,  being  the  most  largely  engaged  in  the  fishing  buai- 
ftees  of  any  other  town  in  the  United  States.  In  1818,  it  eihployed  in 
tti^  firiieries  one  hundred  and  three  vessels.  It  suffered  as  severely  in 
the  retoiutioQary  war  as  any  other  town  in  the  Union;  and  at  the  ekM 
of  the  late  war,  five  hundred  of  its  mariners  were  in  foreign  prisons.  li 
contains  five  places  of  public  worship.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  lot 
their  generous  and  reckless  readiness  to  jeopard  their  lives  at  the  call 
of  wiur  or  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  The  population  in  1820,  was  5,630, 
In  1880, 5,182,  being  one  of  the  very  few  towns  that  shows  a  diminution 
dt  its  numbers  since  the  preceding  census.  Being  equally  renuurkable 
for  its  salubrity,  and  the  prolific  increase  of  its  inhabitants,  this  circum- 
Stench  must  be  accounted  for  by  its  losses  from  emigrati<Hi. 

B^veriy,  north-east  of  Salem,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  longbridge, 
iti  a  poptdous,  wisahhy,  and  mercantile  town,  ccntaining  four  churches, 
and  being,  like  Marblehead,  largely  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  He  popu- 
lation is  between  4  and  5,000. 

NeWbiir3rport  is  a  handsomely  built  town,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Met- 
rittbc,'  thi^eniiles  firom  the  nhoath,  and  thirty-two  north-east  bom  Boston. 
Vol.  n.  5 
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It  Gontams  six  public  buildings,  and  seven  bouses  for  public  wwMp.    Jx 

has  a  re^ctable  amount  of  shipping  and  foreign  commeicey  and  is  laige- 

ly  engaged  in  the  fisheries.     Ship  building  is  carried  on  here  to  a  ooi^ 

sideraUe  extent.    Its  churches,  adorned  with  tall  and  handsome  apire^ 

ipive  it  a  striking  appearance  as  it  is  approached.    Population  in  I8SQ^ 

6,852.    In  1830, 6,275,  showing  a  diminution  of  its  numbera  Buice  ths 

pieceding  census.    Gloucester,  sixteen  miles  north-east  from  Salem,  is  a 

aeaport,  with  considerable  shippings  six  churches,  and  between  6  and 

7,000  inhabitants.    New  Bedford,  situated  on  the  estuary  of  Aficnshnct 

river  emptying  into  Buzzard^s  Bay,  has  a  safe  and  convenient  harbor,  and 

a  large  amount  of  shipping.    Besides  considerable  foreign  commeKoe, 

this  town  is  largely  concerned  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  the  fisheri^  of 

fXKl  on  the  Grand  Banks.    It  contains  five  or  ax  houses  of  public  worr 

diip,  and  is  a  wealthy  and  thriving  town.    Population  in  1880,  7,608^ 

It  is  situated  fifly-two  miles  south  of  Boston.    Nantucket  is,  in  npay  ve* 

iip^cts,  the  most  striking  and  singular  town  in  America*    It  is  «it|ialad  m 

an  isla^df  twenty-fQur  miles  from  the  main  land,  fifteen  miles  i^ng,.iaid 

<^,an  average  of  eight  miles  broad.    The  island  is  occup^  in  exmrntm 

by  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  who  pasture  three  or  four  faqndre^  cow% 

and  f^  one  thousand  four  hundred  sheep  upon  it.    But  their  .grandg^a*' 

tm^e  i^  in  the  south  seas,  bX  the  other  exlremi^  of  the  globe;  and  tha 

instrument  with  which  they  despatch  the  unwieldy  animals^  that  bav* 

been  fattenijog  for  them  in  the^pathless  depths^  is  the  harpoon.    Tbiagk 

they  have  some  respectable  manufactories,  the  whaling  business,  is  tba 

grand  occupation  of  the  'inhabitants.    They  have  no^^  £rom  fifly  s|iipf 

^tiq>loyed  in  this  business.    Mo^t  of  the^e  vessels,  in  theix  fearful  purauit^ 

double  Cape  Horn.    The  crews  are  t^^iiiLedtif  be.hecoiQe  a  sort  of  man 

fish;  and  i^  killing  the  huge  sea-monsters,  they  encounter  pepl^mid  an* 

custom  themselves  to  enterprises,  that  are  hardly  d^peamed  of.  by  thi» 

p^e(ul  agricuUurist  of  the  interior. 

y  The  tpwxtcoptains  two,  banks,  two  insurance  offices,  a  woolen  fiictoiyy 
t^y  sperm^^ti  works^  and  five  houses  for  public  woidiip*  The  Fricwdi 
constitute  a  considera\)le  proportion  of  the  population.  PcpulalioB  in 
18^0,  7,266.,  It  is  one  hundred  and  tweuty  miles  south-east  {ran 
Boston. 

Plymouth,  the  hive  of  the  puritan  pilgrims^  and  the  oldest  town  in 
New  fhigland,  is  situated  on  the  sea,  thirty-six  miles  south-east  fioom 
Boston.  It  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  shipping,  ^ployed  in  fi^r^ 
eign  tra4ie,and  the  fisheries.  Beside  the  public  buildings,  it  Nm*n"»*  ftur 
churches,  and  not  far  from  5,000  inhabitants. 
1.^^?^^  near  the  Merrimac,  twelve  miles  north  of  Boston,  is  nejfl  to 
\  the  largest  manufacturing  town  in  the  United  States.    Wia 
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dfrB  well  remember  coming  over  the  site  when  it  was  an  uninhabited  and 
fliMite  pkin.  Tike  first  erection  was  in  1813.  In  1818  it  began  to 
floorish.  The  water  power  is  convenient,  immense,  and  unfailing.  Id 
MM,  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  were  invested  in  new  factories. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  was  one  thousand  six  hundred.  The 
ihotoriee  were  built  in  compact  streets.  About  that  time,  this^  in  com- 
mm  with  other  similar  establishments,  experienced  great  depression, 
ftm  which  it  hae  since  entirely  recovered.  It  contains  a  number  of 
dmr^es  and  public  buildings,  and  has  had  the  most  rapid  growth  of  any 
UnWB  in  the  state.    In  1830  it  contained  6,478  inhabitants. 

Worcester  is  a  beautiful  interior  town,  forty  miles  south-west  fromBos- ' 
It  eofilains  a  number  of  spacious  public  buildings,  three  churches,' 
eve^flbreet  more  than  a  mUe  in  length,  handsomely  built;  some  of  th^ 
hftving  an  appearance  of  ^lendor.  It  contains  a  number  of  coil- 
flideraUemanufiicturing establishments;  and  since  the  Blackstone  canal' 
htm  conneeted  it  with  Providence  and  the  sea,  it  has  shown  the  rapid 
advaaee  whieh  has  resulted  from  similar  causes  elsewhere.  As  a  fact, 
iHiHliatiiig  the  results  of  the  canal  system,  it  is  stated,  that  cabinet  work' 
was  0iaiiaftustured  here  from  timber  which  grew  on  the  lake  shore  ot 
Ohio. 

*  Springfield  is  a  large  and  handsome  village,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Con- 
necticut, twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Hartfoord,  and  eighty-eight  south-^est 
temm  Boeton,  containing  a  number  of  public  buildings  and  manufactories, 
two  pubKo'litmffies,  and  a  great  number  of  elegant  hou^es^  The  UntteA 
gtatoo*  aiwikal,  a  little  east  ef  the  village,  makes  an  imposing  show.  A' 
capital  United  States'  manufactory  of  small  arms  id  liituated  about  a  mile ' 
Aixii  tlie  arBeaal,  employing  a  number  of  mills  and  work  sti6^s,aiid  about 
two  fmuked  and  fifty  hands,  Who  manafacture  about  eighteen  thousand 
muskets  a  year. 

NavHianipten  is'a  chaa^ingly  situated  village  on  the  west  bank  of  ^ 
GQlineetseot,akiety-five' miles  west  of  Boston.  It  contains  a  number  of 
huMboDie  piibiie  buildings,  and  is  noted  for  two  fine  hotels,  and  for' being 
m.^he^t€'  gMkf  tesmrt  for  travellers,  from  the  romantic  beauty  of  the 
cbontry  in  the  vldinity.  A  charming  stream  passes  through  the  centre 
of  4ie  lawn,  6n  which  are  manufactoiies.  Round  Hill  school  in  this  town^ 
under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Bancroft  and  Cogswell,  has  gained  great' 
i^jMitlitiioi^; 

Tbave  ieia  ifilMd  lead  mine,  visited  as  a  curiosity,  near  this  town. 

,  iWatttam  is  ktiownasthe  seatof  agreat  manufacturing  establishment,' 

lilte4httrof  lowell.    Cambridge,  the  seat  of  Harvard  University,  is  a* 

q«let  and  belttitifU  village.    Lynn,  famous  for  its  charming  resort  for  sea ' 

air  and  scenery  in  the  peninsula  of  Nahant,  and  its  inunenae  maiiufac- 
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lure  qt  sboea,  oonlainfl  6,130  inhabitants,  chiefly  oecupied  an  that  pawMft, 
Taunton,  a  lai^  and  beautiful  manufacturing  village  on  Taunton  mwB, 
near  Rhode  Island,  contains  5,7d8  inhabitants.  Andover  is  an  Qpulenl 
agricultural  town,  twenty  miles  north  of  Boston,  and  contains  two  laigci 
Iflunshes.  The  south  parish  has  a  number  of  manufactniing  qjteWish? 
nents.  The  Theok^ical  Seminary  in  this  place  is  richly  endowe4-  Its* 
buildings  con^rise  ibur  dwelling  houses  for  the  ofiiceis,  and  three  spar?' 
cious  public  edifices.  The  library  contains  over  five  thousfind  volumsSf 
and  there  are  four  theological  professors.  The  number  of  students  angap . 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fi^.  Philips^  Ikvoim  - 
my  we  have  already  noted  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  aa»to 
mies  in  the  United  States.  Thirty  beautiful  villages  move  oug^t  be 
qamed,  containing  their  white  streets ,  their  i^ires,  and  their  Utostvy  te- 
stituti<msy  and  at  least  twenty  towns  more,  in  which  there  are  huge 
fiicturing  establishments.  Among  the  handsome  villages  aire  a  number 
iiere  specified,  on  Connecticut  river,  a  stream  which,  in  its  whole  ^oaiwi^ 
from  its  sources  to  its  estuary,  flows  by  more  handsome  towns  than  say 
other  ixK  the  United  States.  Among  those  in  Masaachuse^  we  meirtioat 
Northfield,  Deerfield,  Hatfield,  and  Hadley,  as  samples  of  many  mace** 
CSoooord,  sixteen  miles  north-west  from  Boston,  is  a  large  and  neat  Wl- 
lage,  and  noted  for  being  the  place  where  the  foitiah  were  first  attadnd 
on  the  day  of  Lexington  battle*.  Among  the  conaideFshle  mamiftotunig 
towns  not  before  mentioned,  are  Fitc|ibuig  and  Milbury,  im  the  coua-* 
ty  of  Worcester;  Bri^gewater  and  Middleboroughy  bmous  fcr  their oaaun^ 
ftctures  of  iron;  Leominister,  Meadon,  Troy,  Ifeiosetor^  aBdvteioiia 
other  places  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Itiands.  We  have  aoentioned  Nantucket.  JMarthaV  Vineyaid  is  a 
considerable  island  west  of  Nantucket,  which,  alony  vilb  the  WiimtwHi 
island,  constitutes  Duke's  county. 

Boadi  and  CanaU.  Turnpikes,  too  numerous  to  mentinn^  iotarseot 
ti^  country  in  every  direction.  Middlesex  omaJ,  cawnecting  tbi  lIoBri-» 
mac  with  Boston  harbor,  is  twenty^eight  miles  in  length,  aiid  is  ^stsdftt 
havinj^  been  the  first  work  of  the  kind  of  any  4»nse<|u^Pg»  etmwpltod  fa 
the  coontry.  The  canal  round  South  'Hadley  Falls  is  s<»v^  huodied  aild 
twelve  rods  long;  but  the  greater  part  of  th§  cut  being  throu^  tlMS  mHA 
rock,  in  some  places  forty  feet  in  tbicknessi  it  is  a  work  of  ^»et  magM^ 
tude.  Blackstone  canal,  connecting  Worcester  with  Ftovideoos^  9ioKt^ 
miles  long.  It  is  in  contemplation  te  continue  tJUs  tfaqpuf^  fbe  i«liriar 
to  Fitchburgh.  A  rail  road  is  in  contemplation  from  BosiQil  .InliMPPn 
river.  Various  other  public  works,  both  canals  and  rail  ras4%  te^  koilk 
discussed,  and  some  have  passed  to  the  noore  definite  phsfM^iof  JwnogAa 
stock  taken. 


IViihrtliwr.    Erery  fldngthfttthenortiimiiBlateBriinuA 
ihtt  k  nol  indigeaous  to  the  cliiaate,  has  been  natuniliaed  by  ^cyfH^ 
cakntl  CAMi  and  skill,    it  k  partieitlarly  noled  for  prodociag^  gv^t 
ipMtifins  nf  the  fioest  fniil.    It  shares  the  greater  poitkm  of  the  Btuik' 
•■d  vhale  firiianet  in  the  Uaited  States.     Thk  porsuit  employs  imaxf 
HtmiiiilB  ef  hands,  fumkhes  one  of  ^  most  important  items  in  these  * 
paita  of  the  United  States,  and  tiains  vast  numbers  of  the  most  e^qtefi-^  > 
aad  intrepid  mariners  in  the  world.    The  shipsof  thk  ipreatmari* 
lila  spread  their  sails  in  every  sea.    Her  manufaetering  estabKsii-^^ 
.aie  ISO  nomenNis  to  speeify.    Her  ootton  factoltes  employ  a  vAsl^- 
ef  hands  and  a  great  amount  of  capita].    A  proof  of  die*  relief' 
gnaat  saiahlishmnntB  may  be  Jbund  in  die  ikct,  that  twenty  y^an^* 
thedwapcottrms  (rf*  the  United  States  were  imported  from  fiidirJ* 
nkalale  now  sends  hu  manufiustared  cottons  there,  andfeik  die  trttdd^ 
iMmliim.    Binoe  dM  nHundactnring  system  has  prevailed,  thk  statb  fafl#  ^ 
npidlyinenased in  population;  andtbdmereaseofthebnstleefbliSsJttMM  * 
flSBjr  ha  infiwiiid  fromdiefiiet,  that  the  number  of  stage  ooaches,thatpas!ltf 
la  and  fiom  Boeloli,  has  tripled.  As  an  exan4>le  ci  its  industry,  more  t&an"' 
a  million  pains  of  shoes  hav«  beenmanofactaredin  Lynn  in  a  single  y^, 

JBMlfL '  Thia  stsde  and  Viigimaare  the  nursmg  mothers  of  the  Atlan-  ' 
dealBtaat  TheEnglkhpeopk,  wht>  emigrated  in  lOM  to  die  Areery  and  ' 
anaary  wfldemess  of  Piymouth  straada,  were  called  puritans.  The  oedteM'  ^ 
Smam  independence  began  at  Lexington,  eleven  miles  north-west  of" 
Bsatwi,  On  a  pkin  stone  oslumn,  near  the  church  on  the  public  sqfoare, 
kllM  simple  and  aiecting  insoriptioa  of  the  names  of  the  first  victims  of 
thftiiingglfwr  No  state  in  the  Union  has  left  a  tnore  indelible  impi^s^  dt* 
her  enterprise,  education,  institutions,  and  character,  on  the  whole  cbun^' 

Uf^  smd  on  all  conntries,  where  the  American  dag  is  unfurled,  thito 

.'I    fit 


I 


EHOOE  ISLAND. 

if  d&  ndiea.     Breaddi,  39l     Cdntsins  1850  sqnAx^  toOes.  • 
Bntwdsrl  JMNMh  aad^ast  by  Maasacfaosails;  soudi  by  die  Adalitic;  wtst 
byOottaetiMt     BetweendF 82'  and  ^HP W  nordi  hnitude;  and  5^ r  ' 
aid  0^  M' asal  kmgitiida  from  Waddngton. 

-Cswrtdaii.    Brislal,  AmM;  Kent,  B.  ChBem^kk;  Newport,  Newpm;  ' 
f  nwldnwsib  ftwaUsapg;  Wasidngtan,  8.  Kb^Htm.  Pop^ation  ih  laM^ 
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89,069.    In  1880,07,810.    Inpcmt  ofavea^tUisii  by  fardw  saMWet 
Bt^tein  tbe  UoioD. 

PkifHeal  Aspect.    Along  the  sea  shore  of  i&e  main  land,  nnch  of  tfie 
Boil  is  sterile.    Rhode  Island,  which  gifed  najne  to  the  stale,  haa  a 
Mali  is  all  under  high  ^ullivation,  and  in  the  waim  moalhs  pneoeto 
m^st  delightful  vefdure.   TheclimBite,  eqieciallyofthisbeautiiulii 
ia  highly  salubrious. 

Bi»er0fBa^0j  and  Islands,     The  ooumes  of  the  livem  aia  skorti; 
Ttwyare  Pawtudcet,  Providence,  Pawtuzet,  PaweatuCyandWood'mar.- 
Naiirt^BaMet  bay  stretches  ficoin  Point.  Saaoonnet,  on:  the- main  knly'ta 
BbuiI  Juditl^  on  the  west;  .being  thnrty*five  miles  long,  aadMnbosnaing  - 
many  islands.    Bhodo  Island,  the  chief  of  them,  is  ft^sanmilealmigby<a^ 
avefpge  of  three  and  a  half  wide.  Canilonicut,Pnidenoe,PatiflfKe,JSBpa^ 
l>yeir%  Hog,  4ued  Block  islands,  lie  fajrther  weal  in  iheba^*  •  .Xhafeaaa^ 
fear  fine^r  sbeeU  of  water  iu  th^  world,  f uiawsbing  rioher  and'Vioiia  iatw^^ 
eftii^  vu9iy»  of  soa  scenery,  acidof  towns  and  apms  along  ^daawrHiiy. 
sbof^  than  the  ateanhboat  passage  from  Fooyidenne  .tif  hobg*  MaaL^ 
£||MUid  U>  New  York* 

ffodnethns.    The  a^me  aa  in  Massa^^usetta;  eieepc,  thathpiaglfiv-  • 
tber  south)  parta  of  the  state,  particuiady  the  insuiarfovtieuH  wdM^Md 
ti^ijifM  and  ^rod|ictions  that  require  a  .milder  climaleu     The  islanda  ^smfdt  • 
^  Narraganset  country  are  celobvatedfor  their  fertility  and  IheiriBa 
sheep,  cattle,  butter,  and  cheese.    The  remainder  of  the  state  haa  a  thin ' 
soil,  in  some  parts  rocky  and  sterile.    Iron  and  copper  oces  asO'fouAd^D 
the  atate;  and  it  abounds  in  limestone.    Anthracite  coalhaa  been^diaoaf^ 
e^ed  in  the  island,  that  gives  the  state  its  name.    The  shores,  hagr,»aiid 
harbors  abound  in  the  finest  fish* 

CJkief  Towns.    Providence  is  situated  about  a  miW  Inxn  the  mawth  of 
the  Pawtueket,  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  connected  by  a  bridge  Cfver  it    bi^ 
position  is  a  pleasant  one,  though  on  the  sharp  acclivities  of  hills.    It  pos- 
aeaaes  a  fine  harbor  for  ships  of  almost  any  burden;  and  itar  commerce  is 
estenri  ve  and  rapidly  increasing^— ita  shipping  amounting  to  25fi00  tons, 
it  contains  fifteen  or  sixteen  public  buildings,  among  which  the  boildinga 
of  Blown  University,  and  the  Arcade,  a  magnificent  structure,  are  the 
most  coDspicuous.    Ithastwekre^^ttrcSbes  for^the  diSerent  denomina- 
tioQS.     Two  of  the  Congregational  churches,  and  a  Baptist  and  Epiaco- 
pali^  chnrc)!,  ar^  .l»maIk^hl^  fi>r  their  beauty.     The'«am«iouaiaiid  a^ 
apeqtebl^.iftanufartori^  ,of.>the.ci|y-Wl  F^tftuakeAyarh-vhafc-haa  ||i«aiilt 
thip  city  j^  impi^  ^ffwls  proepetoty.    F^W  towns  thhve  imraaaadmn^ff  *^ 
rapidly  within  the  last  ten  yea^    Anotkar  otameiitof  this  wrAaae^faM  *' 
beei^its  c^^mn^oawitli  the  inlerioft  of JilasaaohiMtta^iy'^  Matitulu 
canaL.  IMirn  Vniv0r8ity  isa<a^qmtaUa.aad  AomMAiiitVinslil^^ 
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fHwum^wi  (twwi  nnllwgffiedakwrg'ots  one  Iwmdred  and  My  bjr  fefff^ 
.|il«^l«Mliiiiir*glprie»lugh9  wiAnHoeB;  ud  tbe  odiertnjB  handrad  «iid 
twenty  by  forty  feet.  The  position  of  these  buildings,  oo  a  noUe  elei^ 
|M^»ii4nmwiig^  iThe^^emmonitof  ^eiUaivei^  is  oooipofledof 
4twtyiMti>wn<w»>«)tf.wiwm  the  president  and  twentyMme  others  mnstte 
Jlaplkil*''  IheoAas  ttembers  of  Ihe  bond  era  shared  among  the  Mbr- 
iWrtdganiniiMrfiifinB^  nf  irffnin  fiitn  mrtsfihn  Mendi.  Hiis  is  a  mbsi  iai|lrei- 
-faveteHunfJe  ef  thbMeal  libbnlity  of'  the  age!  fiNich,  according  to  Ms 
rhHjtwturiart  bn  thn  cenapsasnts  of  Ais  carporalion,  be  the  spirit  ef  iba 
sfslwlMfriawMiy!'  Miis  npiwithetattdiugy  it  it  ^>wiM  piwided  wilfc  the  eus- 
i^Mfciy  a^pai  lniiBnr»is  t  ef  sash  ssioinMries^  and  has  proved  an  elBeleAt 
miifm(vlmt^§fm.,  Th^  Sriend\»  boajiding  acbbol  in  Ihlstfty  is  a  HOh 
hbieBMUiBhaMiiti'  i£^ery  aspeefe  ef -this  Aviving  and  beaotiiW  tcnm  iad(^ 
caUes  cheerful  aolivlty^ '  it  is  a  Msiad  town  ef  steam  boat  eaiballaillsn  up 
»rJi&w.¥d»k^\(ibrlbenniletoa8  traMHCTsfieoi  tim  maiilinie 
ilii'*it*is m Wiltfrsoitb^esl of  Beitod.'  Itrpopwiaiibii 
mlWfl^^teH^Ww  In  1880,  17)832,ishewiaganKimrapid  gvaiiMh 
than  any  other  town  in  Nch^  Bbigisad,  wnth  the  eiceptioii  of  Ixmelli  aiid 
oonstttuttng  it  in  population  the  second  town  in  that  division  of  Che 
country. 

The  flourishing  town  of  Pawtodut  Kes  partly  in  this  state,  in  what  ie 
galled  North  Providenoe,  and  partly  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  noted  ftr 
the  number  and  extent  of  its  manufactories,  and  the  thriving  village  that 
has  grown  up  about  thea^.  Th^sb  factories  hre'at  the  charming  cascade 
of  Pawtucket  river.  Five  or  six  pyblic  buildings,  two  banks,  ten  or 
lwe|¥ei4;o(tofi.'ftcti3ituMV'and  as  many  other  factories,  have  hese  bean  die 
99>wtli|rofia  few  years.  The.whirlingof  the  mills,  the  dashiiig  of  the  am- 
^^  andthaactivity  of  the  village^  altc^gether^onatitut^  a  spectacle  of  gsiat 
inlWist*    PopidatioD  about  4,000. 

.-JHfrnpf^  which  shares  the  aeat  of  government  alternately  with  Ptovi* 
deMitt  ia  situated  <»  the  southern  extrenuty  of  Bhode  Islaod,  thirty  mitei 
^IIKith^iProvideiica.  {ta  harbor  for  spaciousness,  depth,  safety,  and  ease  of 
access,  hwjfo w  saperiot  to  it  in  the  IJ^nited  States.  The  town  is  laige  fad 
plhaiantj  and  deljght&Uy  skoated  on  alovely  islapd,  withafine  cliivtte; 
i^fa¥<nAte^  aconitopiedifWdaboos^  presciphod  resort  finr  stiaqgeis  fimi 
<||a.WtitIadiefl,aBd,d^'SPMtbofth^  Uiiite4  States,  ^spendiog  the  sum- 
iMajnoaths.'Yetitliaa  apiair  of  antiquity  anddecay.  Itisstronc^y  defiiaf 
dad  luMhreefomoa  the  aefdwaid,and  is  the  seat  of  a  military  hospital  of 
lha.Uidt04  States,  .  Fort  Adams  is  one  of  themost  important  fortresves  in 
Jhe.UailadatflKesooastlin^of  drfence.  The  poor-house  of  thiacityis 
remarimble  finr  the  cheapness,  efficiency,  and  humanity  of  the  e<tahlisb* 
flfai|t» .  N  JRmI  M  wmmneidy  ebaap^a^ 


tomou%  tndakuttdadt,  poflMps  a  the  wwU.    It  bMnuMr«rtHi  |hMe 

i..  SrifltolMa  neat  eomnieveMl  tow%  with  a 'goed  hariiVyaaNl 
.^pMideiaUe  shining,  thirt7««z  nilof  sonth-'Weitaf  Bottda^aHi 
4nlaa4fi^-thiteofPiwidBDee.    bhuaitonbereTpdittebyWii^ 
fcHff  4sbugcbw»  and  about  8^000  nAahitenta>     Waareo^CkMih 
i;i»tOmMiwiQh,  SmilbfidM,  PkikrtiiekeC,  and  Wanvid^  ara 
ivMeiahleviUaties.    llielafllsaiiied  town  oomaoM  5^599 

.  IWflMehai  tmi  ineorpolraled  aeademiety  and  imiI  fiuripam 
tjpud  piiiaary  ai^ori<>    Thuja  Iha  mora  AMaonhtoto  it, at paUfo 
a9P  9Q(  siyyoiM  by  lawa^ttthoaAerNawlSiigiaBd 
aMijtha'OKiirt.tiiBMMii  religioirii  denoniifinlion,  and  aext  to 
7%tia  ara  0Ba  buadrod  fixad  oongTBgaluiis  ia  the  flala. 
!  7E1ia«zpqrt«eftlH9  Mate  in  1809,  weiefm,168.    The 
«MM  tOM    Bf  the  ceoeaa  af  1880,  6/)»l  peiaoat  ware 
liiaaiifcrttniwi,diiBqy  of  cotton.    The  yalueof  awMtfiMftaiad 
(|iS888^,    Ilmii|0tiiewan|tmQttoUMUD/)OO, 


nwwaHMM 


CONNECTIOUT, 

*  Ub<Miided  north  by  Bfossachusetts;  east  by  Rhode  tdaad;  aondi  hf 
fiOfag  bland  Sound ;  west  by  New  York.  Between  41<>  and  4F  9^  aerfk 
lat^de,  and  S^' 16' ttiHl  50  ir  east  longitude  from  Wa«hfa^  hmg/k, 
88  miles;  average  breadth,  53  miles.  Gbhtaiae  4,064  eqaaro'  ttiilK. 
The  counties  are  Fairfield,  FatrfiMj  DmAurj^;  Hartfiiid|  Bmifard; 
lifiehfield,  Lkehfield;  Middlesex,  Jfiddtetoow;  New  Haven,  JTMBtoMil; 
K^  Lotkdob,  Nem  Londorij  Norwich;  ToUand,  TMmnd;  Wfaldhatt, 
WymmtL    Population  in  18d0, 375^8.    In  1880,  S87,711. 

•  F^t^iMAABpM.  There  are  some  beaufiAil  narrow  pblae  Attgtta 
«9i^' '  The  genertd anrfaee  is  strongly  unMfeitfaig.  Some  refftfoM ef 
dk^  BUnMhlM  are  tugged.  The  Green  mountain  laage  pasring  dtttN^ 
Hkb  Btat6  into  the  6ea,  it  hasa  number  of  mouiilainfl)  Ihot^  boM 
hlodferate  devatibh.  The  eojl  is  generally  rich.  Ahnoist  dM  wiate 
Ihcels  tender  atnall  stone  enclosures,  an  mdex,  we  may  renndli  ia 
ihg,  ^  New  inland  husbandry  m  gemxal.  The  flMsa  ef  die  eoMtrjr  la 
chequered  by  a  vast  number  of  roads. 

ANNhMdoNtf.    Rwy  thing  indicatsaa  numeiuua  and  inAirtlfaaaf  if 
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ukUita;  and  a  great  effort  to  extract  all  that  is  practica1>le  from  the  9oiI« 
Hie  pointy  in  whidi  the  productions  of  this  state  differ  from  those  of  the 
<mBr  Hew  England  states,  is  in  more  abundant  orchards,  and  in  greater 
ente  $Ad  skin  in  the  preparation  of  what  is  known  abroad  by  the  name 
«f  €kMhen  butter  and  cheese.  The  exports  are  chiefly  to  the  West  In- 
dttds;  and  among  the  products  common  to  the  other  New  England  states, 
|te  inkttitrioas  people  have  gained  a  reputation  abroad  for  the  great 
afeiMNmt  of  onions  raised  for  exportation.  The  state  owns  60,8d9  tons  of 
tBhipptng engaged  in  foreign  trade;  and  the  value  of  the  exports,  in  1829, 
lltetKdl,545. 

Rher^t.  Ttris  state  receives  its  name  from  the  Connecticut,  which  runs 
Ikroagh  the  state  from  north  to  south;  This  river  rises  near  Canada,  in 
N^fwHampshire,  and  afler  a  course  of  four  hundred  and  ten  miles,  through 
a  mosteharming  alluvial  border,  in  its  whole  length  rendered  cheerful  by 
a  feiioeetsion  of  beautiful  villages,  it  empties  into  Long  Island  Sound,  be- 
tween Saybroc^  and  Lime.  It  is  navigable  for  considerable  vessels  to 
MMdletown;  for  vessels  of  eight  feet  drafl  to  Hartford,  My  miles  from  its 
iMith;  and  for  steam  boats  to  Bath,  New  Hampshire,  two  hundred  and 
ilRy  miles  higher.  There  are  six  considerable  falls  in  the  river,  of  which 
iiA  niost  remaricaUe  are  Bellows  Falls,  at  Walpole.  These  falls  have 
been  overcome  by  means  of  locks  and  dams.  The  elevation  overcome 
by  these  artificial  means  is  two  hundred  feet  The*  other  considerable 
Mreams  are  Housatonic,  Thames,  and  Naugatuck. 

'  SeHgion.  There  are  four  hundred  and  sixty  fixed  religious  societies, 
of  which  about  half  are  Congrcgationalists,  inclining  in  their  church  gov- 
emtneAt  more  to  the  forms  of  Presbyterianism  than  the  same  churches 
in  theodier  New  England  states. 

lAterature.  -  Yale  College  ranks  as  the  second  literary  institution  in 
the  Unhed  States.  It  is  situated  on  a  level  square,  in  the  centre  of  the 
ehiirming  city  of  New  Haven.  The  centre  of  this  square  is  occupied  by 
piUbNc' buildings;  and  the  college  buildings,  eight  in  number,  range  on 
one  of  the  sides.  The  square  is  shaded  with  rows  of  elms;  and,  though 
in  the  midst  of  a  busy  and  bustling  town,  wears  the  aspect  of  a  repose, 
thail  befits  ihe  meditative  retreats  of  students.  The  united  resources  of 
ttef  libraries  furnish  about  10,000  volumes.  The  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus  is  excellent  and  complete.  The  faculty  consists  of  a 
pimdent,  ton  professors,  and  five  tutors.  The  whole  number  of  students 
in  1829,' divided  among  the  departments  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  and 
Vhe  acadeknic  course,  was  four  hundred  and  ninety-six.  Of  this  number, 
theifioUege  students  made  two hundrod  and  sixty-nine. 

Of  high  schools,  seminaries,  and  academies,  there  are  thirty-four;  of 
wUAte  school  in  New  Haven,  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  D wight,  on  the 
Vol.  n.  6 


plan  of  the  Round  Hill  School  at  NortfaaxopCoQi  has  much  repqtalMii* 
There  is  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford,  \|i»ich»  .uipder  t)iQ 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  Mr.  Le  CleKCj  a  pup^  of  |h«  fi^ 
moiisAbbe  Sicaid,  as  assistant,  has  gained  high.estia)a(ioa  amqv^  An^ 
lovers  of  humanity.  The  system  of  general  education  a|id  firee  pcbpolft. 
is  here  carried  to  its  utmost  extent ;  and  what  gives  it  efBGieiipy9  ^  a»  $1^4 
of  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars ;  the  interest  of  whicb^  appiopriatad  «f  cl^ 
sLvely  to  the  support  of  scbpo|s,  enables  parents  to  give  their  cbiUiwil.li 
gratuitous  education. 

Manufactures,  The  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  people  of  4b9  bIMI 
in  this  line,  has  a  reputation  co-extensive  with  the  Union.  FHNa  .4ke 
nmnber  of  articles  which  they  send  abroad,  known  in  the  south  laiid  m^ 
by  the  name  of  Yankee  nodans^  especially  tb-warei  wooden  cUm^,  wi 
a  certain  species  of  books,  made  especially  to  sell  in  particular  rfgy^oq^^f 
the  country,  many  a  pleasant  knavery  has  been  ascribed  to  thfOEiy  of 
which  the  enterprising  and  respectable  travelling  ipercha^  were  whol^jr 
harmless.  Their  manufactures  consist  of  cotton  and  woolen  ^gpode^  ii^ 
ware  9  glass,  paper^  shoes,  clocks,  buttons,  fire  arms,  and  onuoy;  /<4hw 
phxlucfs  of  their  ibgemiity.  In  many  of  the  squares  of  th0  village^  a^p 
heaps  of  .the  cuttings  of  tin,  not  unlike  the.  parings  of  leati^er  ia  thc|i^wip 
of  Lyim. 

Towns.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  are  alternately  the  seats  of  theat^td 
government.  But  New  Haven  is  the  largest  city  in  the  state.  Its  pgyitioii 
is  on  the  head  of  a  bay  of  Long  Island  Sound.  The  areais  an  ^xt^npive 
plain, bounded  on  the  north  by  magnificent  stone  bluffii,  three  m:  fimv.hailH 
dred  feet  high.  Two  streams  of  water  mark  its  eastern  aj^d  lHr^y|tf^n 
extremities.  A  square  in  tlie  centime  is  laid  out  as  a  public  gpfffrnd,  ^t 
is  shaded  with  trees,  kept  neat,  and  is  of  a  dry  and  absorbing  9oii,M(k  as 
to  be  generally  free  from  the  inconveniences  of  muddiness.  Qn'tbia 
square  are  the  public  buildings,  the  coliegQ  edifices,  and  four  chiif^ebqa. 
Taken  all  together,  there  is  no  square  in  the  Union  to  compare  with  t)ia 
beauty  of  this.  Three  of  these  churches  are  very  handsome  buildiiWt 
particularly  the  Episcopal  church.  The  streets  are  regular,  thesqintfef 
reclangular ,  and  the  town,  though  the  houses  are  not  lofty,  and  manjif  flf 
them  of  wood,  presents  a  singularly  pleasant  and  cheerful  af^^a^  T^f 
burial  ground  i^  the  n(vth-west  part  of  the  city,  particularly  elicits  tb^ 
interest  of  strangers.  The  quiet  and  narrow  city  of  remembrmioeSf  in 
the  midst  of  the  city  of  the  living,  is  laid  out  with  exquisite  taste,  and  bijiff 
often  been  compared  to  the  famous  cemetery  of  the  Pere  hk. Chouse, ^ 
Paris.  It  would  be  to  the  creditof  our  country,  if  such  repaid  to  the  Jnqnr 
umental  abodes  of  the  remains  of  our  fathers  was  more  ceaimoa.  The 
long  whaH* is  linger  than  the  famous  one  so  called,  in.QpfrtOlu     It  jjp^^if 
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Ing68l  OMtnlinie  part  id-  the  state,  and  owns  considerable  i^ppuig.  The 
^kf  €QiiteHi»  eighteen  public  buildings  in  all.  Among  the  singular  cmes^ 
18  an  observatory,  after  the  model  of  the  tower  of  the  winds  at  Athens. 
Av  oM  Blftte^honBe,  which  was  an  indifferent  building,  has'  given  place 
In  n  flfsw  and  bandso*ne  one.  Many  of  the  recent  erections  are  hand. 
•dale  BtRiclares  of  bjrick  and  stone.  It  is  thirty-four  miles  south-west  ef 
HMibrd,  and  seventy-sn  north-east  from  New  York.  Its  population  la 
tSMyWBB  BjSSn.    In  1880, 10,160. 

Hartford  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  fifty  miles 
Kmm  ita  estuary.  Small  vessels  ascend  the  river  to  this  city.  It  is  cen. 
thd  tb  a  rich  and  populous  country.  It  contatns  nine  public  buildings^ 
ttaoiig  wiiidi  die  state  house  makes  the  moiEt  conspicuous  figure,  and 
ahia'ChuMliesi  One  of  the  Congregationsd  churches  is  a  spacious  and 
dhsffantbuildiiifg.  The  asylum  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  mile  west  of 
Atf  lotm,  on  Torwer  Hill,  is  a  building  creating  striking  interest.  The 
MMatfor  the  insane,  a  little  sooth  of  the  town,  is  a  spacious  stone  buil'<^ 
bigf  Melmndred  and  My  by  fifty  feet,  with  extensive  grounds  fin*  the  ual- 
Aatdnate  patients.  Washington  Episcopal  College  has  two  spacious  ston^ 
baiMings.  Montevideo,  the  seat  of  Dsntel  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  perched  on 
k  Mountain  nme  miles  distant,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  panorama  of  thiii 
city.  Hartford  has  a  respectable  amount  of  commerce,  and  numeroal 
maiMiiAtetures.  Considerable  of  printing  and  publishing  is  done  here.  It 
ii  Odd  hoMdred  mites  south-west  of  Boston.  Population  in  1820, 6^901^ 
hk  1680,  0,769^  New  London,  a  port  of  entry  on  the  Thames,  three 
ttilM  from  its  mouth,  owns  considerable  shipping,  contains  five  public 
MlMHngs,  fedr  churches,  and  about  4,000  inhabitants* 

BBd^K^ftowo,  fifteen  miles  sooth  of  Hartford,  and  on  the  same  side-tf 
A^  Gonnectieut,  is  a  charmingly  situated  place,  with  oonsid^mble  trade 
and  manu&ctnres.  It  shows  a  large  amount  of  the  shipping  of  the  atate^ 
as  the  shipping  of  Hartford  is  registered  here.  It  has  a  number  of  public 
buildings,  four  churches  in  the  town,  and  three  others  in  the  vicinity. 
Population  in  1830,  6,892.  Norwich  is  a  considerable  place,  at  the  head 
of  the  navigation  on  the  Thames,  with  a  number  of  public  buildings,  and 
.six  houses  of  public  worship.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  villages,  cmbo- 
■omed  in  a  romantic  vale.  Population  about  4,000.  All  the  foremen- 
tioned  neat  and  flourishing  towns  in  this  state,  by  a  strange  and  rather 
liMHctoiis  perversion  of  language,  are  written  cities.  What  might  be  fairly 
etfM  a  tovm,  dwindles  in  the  thought  to  a-  village,  when  the  name  oiiyi 
to«Pf4iedto  it.  •  The  United  States  have  but  five  towns,  thkt  can  widr 
aby  pirepriety  be  called  cities. 

'Bi6bid&  the  cities,  East  Haitford,  opposite  that  city,  on  the  eaet  bank  of 
die  ConiMctieiit,  has  respectable  tnanu&cturee.    The  o<her  consBderable! 
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towns  are  Bridgeport,  Stonington,  Litchfield,  Fairfield,  Danbitty,  Wind- 
ham, Wethersfield,  Stonington,  Winds<M',  East  Windsor,  SuffieU,£Bfieid, 
Hadham,  Derby,  Milford ,  Stamford,  and  Tolland. 

Roads,  CanaU,  Sfc.  In  this  industrious  and  populous  state,  tbAitMilll 
are  numerous  and  fine,  and  many  of  them  turnpikes.  The  tbmafeim 
and  Hampden  canal  extends  from  Northampton,  on  the  OouieelKut^<t0 
(he  southern  limits  of  Massachusetts,  where  it  takes  the  Bane  of  S^mU- 
ington  canal,  and  passes  through  Connecticut  to  New  Haven.  The  ed- 
iire  length  is  fifly-six  miles. 

Manners,  The  people  are  generally  tall,  muscular,  and  robust,«]id 
noted  for  their  strong  attachment  to  their  native  state,  their  ancienfcplmt 
tanical  customs,  and  a  religious  faith  and  observance  of  die  Mnioteit  soft 
Though  they  emigrate  extensively,  they  longer  remain  in  theiff  foreigii 
abode  a  peculiar  people,  than  the  emigrants  firom  any  other  of  theNelv^ 
England  states.  The  heir  loom  of  the  puritjans  has  descended  nitee  A> 
Connecticut,  than  Massachusetts.  To  New  Connecticut,  in  OiAh  ^  ^b*^ 
in  the  north-east  extremity  of  that  state,  one  hundred  aiid  iwmkty.uiJi/$$ 
by  fifly-two  in  extent,  they  have  transferred  Connecticut  strk^easi'.uit 
dustry,  and  the  church-building  and  church-going  spirit.  No  peraCV^-iQ 
becoming  acquainted  with  that  country,  can  Ml  to  observe  wbat«  jfiw 
transcript  it  is  of  the  original  copy. 

Minerals^  Fossils,  4^.  Iron  ore  is  smelted  and  wrought  to  n  ftijinniili 
erable  extent.  Copper  mines  have  been  discovered  in  diffevevt  phM)^ 
There  is  a  lead  mine  near  Mlddletown.  Marble  is  wrought  tp  a  eo^t 
aiderable  extent.  Porcelain  clay  and  black  lead  are  found, and  cobah:ii| 
discovered  in  Chatham.  The  dark  red  Connecticut  freestone  is  fqtmi  jn 
abundance  in  difii^ent  places.  It  is  quarried  with  great  ease,  and  h|ml- 
ens  in  the  air,  and  has  an  imposing,  though  rather  gloomy  aspect,  isheft 
constituting  a  large  building. 


NEW   YORK, 

r 

b  the  most  northern  of  the  middle  states,  and  the  moet  populous  MtP 
in  the  Union,  ft  is  bounded  north  by  lake  Ontario,  the  St  LawreiK%. 
and  Lower  Canada;  east  by  Vermont,  Massachusetts, and  Connecticwti 
flouth  by  the  Atlantic,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  west  by  Penni^lr 
vania.  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Niagara.  Between  39^  45'  and  49P  north 
latitude;  and2^  51'  west,  and5^  east  kmgitude from  Washington,      ^    ,«. 

Length,  316  miles.    Breadth,  304.     Containing  47,000  square  miles. 
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Cmaaks.    Chief  Tbtnw. 

Albany,  Albany. 
Alleghany^  Angelica. 
Broome,  Binghampton. 
Cattaraugus,  Ellicottsville. 
Cayuga,  Auburn. 
'Cbautauque,  Mayville. 
Chenango,  Norwich. 
Clinton,  Plattsburgh. 
Columbia,  Hudson. 
Cortlandt,  Cortlandtville. 
Delaware,  Delhi. 
Dutchess,  Poughkeepsie* 
Erie,  Buflfalo. 
Essex,  Eiizabethtown. 
Franklin,  Malone. 
Genessee,  Batavia. 
Greene,  CattskilL 
Hamilton,  Wells. 
Herkimer,  Herkimer. 
Jefferson,  Watertown. 
King?,  Flatbush. 
Lewis,  Martinsburgh. 
Livingston,  Genesee. 
Bfadison,  Morrisville. 
Monroe,  Rochester. 
Montgomery,  Johnstown. 
New  Yoric,  New  York. 
Niagara,  Lockport. 


Comties.    Cki^  Tnmd.^ 

Oneida,  Rome. 
Onandago^  OnandagQ. 
Ontario,  Canandaigua. 
Orange,  Newbivgh  and  Go3hei(jL. 
Orleans,  Gaines « 
Oswego,  Oswego. 
Otsego,  Cooperstown.  ^^ 

Putnam,  Carmcl. 
Queen^s,  N.  Hempsted. 
Rensellaer,  Troy.  > 

Richmond,  Richmond. 
Rockland,  Clarkstown. 
St.  Lawrence,  Ogdensbuigh. 
Saratoga,  Ballston. 
&chenectady,  Schenectady. 
Schoharie,  Schoharie. 
Seneca,  Ovid,  Waterloo. 
SteubeD,  Bath. 
Suffolk,  Suffolk  C.  H. 
Sullivan,  Monticello. 
Tioga,  Elmira,  Owego. 
Tompkins,  Ithaca. 
Ulster,  Kingston. 
Warren,  Caldwell. 
Washington,  Salem,  Sandy  Hill. 
Wayne,  Lyons,  Palmyra. 
Westchester,  Bedford. 
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Yates,  Penn  Yann. 
Population  in  1820, 1,372,812«    In  1890, 1,913,505. 

Phydcdl  Aspect.  This  state  takes  rank  in  the  confederacy  cf 
Unkm,  not  only  in  population,  but  extent,  wealth,  great  puWc 
and  its  interesting  physical  configuration.  It  spreads  through  Hn  wholA 
breadth  of  the  republic,  and  while  one  extremity  feels,  akag  tbe-  gwAlr 
length  of  Long  Island,  the  sea  breeze,  and  boasts  the  bustle, 
and  splendor  of  the  American  Tyre,  the  other  extremity  sees 
rising  among  Indian  wigwams,  along  the  shores  of  the  Yast  lalce»^-iiiid 
on  one  of  the  noblest,  and  at  the  same  time  wildest,  streama  of  the  giobcu; 
New  York  is  an  epitome  of  all  configurations  of  surikce,  aU  vaiiefieaeTi 
lake  and  rirer  scenery,  and  all  conditions  of  man,  from  the  BonyituaiiaL 
dw^ers  of  Pearl  street,  to  the  emigrant  daubing  his  log  cabiA>wilhI 
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clay*  Onmim,  date,  and  limeBtone  hills,  ckanning  Valleys,  coilseiiaive 
plains  of  gently  rolling  surface,  rugged  elevations,  and  lofty  mountains, 
alternate  with  streams,  cascades,  ponds,  and  beautiful  lakes  of  all  dimen- 
sions, from  the  calih  and  transparent  amenity  of  Skeneatefes,  to  the 
inland  seas  of  Erie  and  Ontario. 

Hands'.  Long  Island  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a  long  hut  narrow 
island,  extending  east  from  the  city  of  New  Nork  one  hundred  and  fifty 
mQes,  forming  a  curve  parallel  to  the  mainland  shore,  and  leaving  a 
broad  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  not  unlike  a  wide  river  between,  call- 
ed Long  Island  Sound.  It  contains  three  counties.  The  south  border  li 
a  long  belt  of  sand.  The  nordhem  has  a  good  soil.  Its  chief  towns 
are  Brooklyn,  Jamaksa,  Sagharbor,  and  Flatbush.  Staten  Islaikd  is  eigh- 
teen miles  long,  and  from  five  to  eight  broad,  and  Is  separated  from  Long 
bland  by  the  Narrows,  and  from  New  Jersey  by  a  strait,  called  8faten 
bland  Sound.  Manhattan  Island,  on  which  the  city  of  New  York  stands, 
has  already  been  described. 

In  the  tn^time  belt  of  the  state,  the  soil  is  sandy;  in  die  middle,  char^ 
mingly  undulatiug;  and  in  the  western  and  southern  divisions,  remailca- 
Ue  level,  rich,  and  iiidining  to  alluvial  formation.  The  state  has  a  greAi 
proportion  of  first  rate'  land.  The  richest  lands  are  on  the  Mohawk,  thc) 
Chenango,  Genessee,  and  Black  rivers;  between  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
lakes,  and  genelrally  the  western  parts  of  the  state. 

MounUnns.  Cattskill  and  Cattsbcrg  mountains,  belong  to  the  con- 
formation of  the  Green  mountains,  and  may  be  considered  the  connect- 
ing ridges  between  them  and  the  Alleghanies. 

Bxcers  and  Lakes.  The  Delaware  rises  in  this  state  among  the  Catts- 
kill mountain?,  and  pursues  a  southern  course  to  Pennsylvania.  The 
Hudson  is  a  noble  river,  whose  whole  course  is  in  this  state,  ft  rises  in 
the  heights  between  lake  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  pursuing  a 
generally  southeni  course  between  three  and  four  hundred  mites,  meets 
the  tide  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
ail^ttKa  ipto  New  York  Bay,  and  is  navigable  ibr  ships  ^  high  as  Had- 
^Ml^ytltT  tendrqpl  and  diirty  miles  above  New  York;  and  for  sloopg  jDd 
Alhtoiy40ld'Troy^  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  farther.  Niagara  livedTi 
hm  akoady  been  described,  as  one  of  the  largest  and  mMt  in- 
riviars  ia  the  world,  forms  a  part  of  the  nordiera  bounda^  ef 

tl»«late« 

I  'Tha  Mkihawk,  h  principal  branch  of  the  Hudson,  rises  north  of  Utiea> 
aad  aftec 'a  course  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  a  rich  aUuvial  vaj* 
tof 9'jan#tiie  Hodaon  near  Lansingburg.  Genessee,  Oswego^ and  Blacky 
ffOft  <fn|NNrtaat  riverd,  that  rise  in  the  interior  of  the  «tate,  and  fall  kitfi 
bkeOntario.    S^eca  is  the  outlet  of  the  small  beautiful  lakes  wUob 
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VA  Itaeet  ia  advancing  towards  the  great  northern  chaiiL  ^TTftyt^Bviy^ 
Corassi  Racket,  and  St.  Regia,  discharge  into  the  St.  Lawrence, .  011%* 
raugus  creek  is  a  river  of  lake  Ghamplain.  The  Sus<luehanoab  IMS  n 
this  state,  and  passes  into  Pennsylvania.  The  Alleghany  ^f  tb^  jQ|w 
qoUects  its  head  waters  in  the  south-west  angle  of  this  stBte,  and  jNffVMt 
through  its  noble  pine  forests  into  Pennsylvania.  The  Tioga  an4|C|^«| 
nai^  fall  into  the  Susquehannah.  The  Tonqewantia  i^,  a  streaia  ip^dl* 
Qtibflldiary  to  the  great  northern  canal.  Beside  these,  ther^iare  .^X 
8t|-^i)9S  that  WQuM  be  conspicuous  in  a  state  of  sovdler  dimeiffjoiyi  ap4 
wh^re  tbe  qonSguration  was  on  a  less  gigantic  scale.  .1 

We  t^ve  mentioned  Chaqiplain,  Ontario^  and  Erie,  the  great  ](Edf9f|^b|t 
bound  this  s.tate  on  the  north.  Lake  George  is  a  most  ron^f^tic  f^ 
beaiitiful  sheet  of  water^  thirty-seven  nules  long,  ai^d  from  ^x^  tp  spyen 
bioad-T-purCy  transparent,  full  of  fish,  and  dotted  with  islands,  hffviiig  f(MC 
the  outer  rim  of  its  basin  a  line  of  lofly  mountains,  bounding  jls  wl^|} 
etaOent,  ^Lake  Canandagua  is  fifteen  miles  long  by  one  broiidf  Sfspififi^ 
19  tf»iity-fiye  miles  long,  by  an  average  of  one  and  a  half  to  ^fe  brof^ 
Crooked  lake  is  twenty  miles  by  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  Ciiyuga  I|||(^  if 
tturty-six  miles  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad.  Owasco  lake  is  (M^YfN) 
niiles  long  and  one  broad.  Skoneateles,  affording  scenery  of  j^xfjajs^ 
beauty,  is  fourteen  miles  long  by  one  broad.  Onondaga  is  nine  milef 
long  by  one  broad.  There  are  great  numbers  of  smaller  ones.  T^c^ 
charming  sheets  of  water  spread  in  a  general  direction  from  porth  ff 
south.  They  abound  in  fino  fish,  and  no  summer  scenery  can  snxpf^ 
that  of  this  lake  country  in  beauty.  The  ancients  would  ha,ve  pe^ple^ 
every  one  of  them  with  Naiads  and  Nymphs.  Still  more,  they  are  mpuf^r 
gable,  imd  already  connected  by  lateral  cuts,  somo  of  many  i^es  \f^ 
length,  with  the  great  New  York  canal. 

Canals  This  state  has  taken  precedence  of  all  others  in  the  iji^miibf^r 
and  extent  of  its  canals,  and  the  immense  distances  brought  by  tl^em  io^ 
water  communication.  The  Champlain  and  Hudson  canal  connMStf 
Ifike  Champlain  with  Hudson  river,  and  is  sixty-four  miles  U^  leiigljbu 
^o  Hudson  afid  Erie  canal  connects  fake  Erie  with  Hudson  Kiyier>  «#4 
is  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  miles  in  length.  The  Hudson  a^d  9cA^ 
ware  canal  leaves  the  Hudson  at  Kingston,  and  is  continued  to  tti^  ^la- 
ware,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  along  that  river  seventeen  qiiles  up  tfi|f 
Lackawaxen,  to  the  coal  mines  in  Wayne  county,  Pennsylyi^||^,,a9iA  ^ 
sixty*four  miles  in  length.  Morris  canal  commences  at  the  paoMth  of  ^ 
Hudson,  opposite  New  York,  passes  through  the  state  of  New  Ji^^a^  jip 
the  Delaware,  opposite  Easttfti,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  in  cgamfUk  ^1^ 
the  Lehigh,  and  opens  a  passage  for  the  Lehigh  coal  tol^few  Yod;.  T|i|^ 
Qswegp  can%l  leaves ,  the  Grand  canal  at  Syracuse,  pm4  omoApU  K^ 
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canttf  t^ith  Iiike  Otitaiio,  by  a  side  cut,  thirty-eight  milee  in  length.  The 
\rMh  interior  chain  of  the  smaller  lakes  that  have  been  mentioned,  ia 
bt  different  contrivances  connected  by  water  communication  with  the 
Ghuftd  canal. 

'  Watering  Places — Minerdl  Waters.  Those  of  Saratoga  and  BalJston 
fcre  most  visited  of  any  in  the  United  States.  The  Ballston  Springs 
are  ititoated  in  a  valley  formed  by  a  small  creek.  There  are  a  greet 
iiatiiber  of  springs,  the  strongest  and  most  sparkling  waters  of  which 
Vm«  obtained  in  1827,  by  boring  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet 
deep.  The  principal  efficacy  of  the  water  consists  in  a  chemical  anioii 
^  chdlybeate  and  saline  properties,  held  in  solution,  and  rendered  brisk 
kM  pungent  by  uncommon  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
''  ^Saratoga  Springs  are  seven  miles  from  Ballston.  The  most  frequented 
ilt>rings  here,  are  called  Congress  Spring  and  Flat  Rock  Spring.  A  large 
and  (impact  village  has  grown  up  at  Saratoga  in  consequence  of  the 
inutaense  summer  resort  to  these  places  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
BCates,  the  West  Indies,  and  Canada.  There  are  many  noble  hotels  and 
iJbarding  houses  at  both  places.  The  opulent,  the  young,  beautiful,  and 
gay,  repair  to  them  in  the  summer;  because  fashion  has  prescribed  the 
fMispisnsable  necessity  of  frequently  making  summer  excursions  to 
thes^  waters.  Fifty  coached  often  arrive,  during  the  seascm  of  die  waters, 
m  a  day;  Balls,  parties,  concerts,  and  excursions,  are  the  medes  of  pass- 
teg*  tiie' time.  During  the  same  period,  the  feeble,  nervous,  exfaatisted 
stifaj^cts  of  tiolation  of  the  laws  of  our  nature,  the  sick  and  the  dying, 
bonte  here,  and  are  seen  about  the  springs,  exhibiting  one  of  the  most 
afibeting  contrasts  of  young,  gay,  and  unthinking  fashionables,  with  the 
tfbcaying  remnants  of  humanity,  that  can  any  where  be  seen.  Saratoga 
Sprmgs  are  thirty-two  miles  north  of  Albany,  and  Ballston  twenty- 
Hght  miles  north  of  the  same  place.  New  Lebanon  Springs,  twenty- 
nine  miles  east  of  Albany,  are  visited  for  bathing,  for  their  cool  and 
etevated  position,  and  the  grand  and  romantic  scenery  of  the  Green 
inouhliiins,  on  the  western  declivity  of  which  they  are  situated.  Here 
tM6  ch>wds  of  fashionables  resort,  during  the  sultry  months;  and  there 
arer^^xeelient  arrangements  for  their  accommodation  and  comfort 

'  (AtfiostHes,  Would  our  limits  allow,  \a  volume  might  be  given  under 
tliis  head.  From  New  York  to  Niagara,  the  whole  distance  along  North 
'llivsir,'Up  the  canal,  and  thence  to  the  lakes,  is  the  land  of  mountains, 
Hikes',  cavemd,  cascades,  and  scenes  of  moral  interest,  as  consecrated  to 
'teemorj^j  and  identified  with  impressive  events  in  history.  Niagara 
rVdls,  tile  noblest  cascade  in  the  world,  we  have  already  described. 
Omoesis  a  fine  fall  in  the  Mohawk,  of  seventy  feet  perpendicular  descent. 
^fW  caacede  is  situated  near  the  stage  route  from  Albany  to  Schenectady. 


Ite  Litde  VUk  of  the  MAtmkf  in  riswof  which  &d  great  canal  rcnifly 
fiKeeent  most  beao^l  (M^eiieiy.  CHen'»  Falls  of  tiie  Hudson,  and  the 
M0  on  deneisee  and  Sahdon  fif er,  fiiliii^  a  veiy  impressive  cascade, 
l^ese,  and  many  other  cascades  m  tins  country  of  great  rirers  and  fre* 
4nent  htkes,  would  be  grand  spectaofes,  had  not  most  (^  the  spectators 
witnessed  Niagara  FallS)  a  scene  to  efihce  the  interest  of  all  minor  spec- 
tacles. A  Iknestooe  ca't^em  of  Tast  dimensions,  with  its  falts,  columns^ 
tad  sfalaetiCes,  exists  on  Ae  banks  of  Blade  river,  opposite  Watertown.  ' 
'  Ptedmdi&ns.  The  forest  trees  that  love  an  allnvial  soil,  are  common 
ki  the  western  divisions  of  die  state,  and  attain  a  great  size.  Beside  the 
giMins  cultivated  in  tibe  states  east  of  this,  wheat  is  the  staple  of  New 
York.  Genessee  floor,  unknown  before  the  existence  of  the  great  canal 
m  New  Bbgiand,  is  now  the  fleur  of  general  ccmsumption  there.  It  is  a 
^e  c^Nintrj  fbr  grass,  pasture,  ihiits,  maize,  and  all  the  productions  of 
the  nerdiem  tftatteH.  Amcmg  the  mineral  products,  are  iron  and  lead  ores 
te MTerent  places;  gypsun^,  limestone,  marble,  slate,  porcelain  clay,  and 
mostof  tfie  fossils.  The  richest  salt  springs  existing  in  any  country,  are' 
Ibtfttd  in  various  ptacee,  pcurticularly  at  Salina.  Petroleum  is  found  in 
dUTerent  places,  and  springs  of  hydrogen  gas. 
*  £rjpof<9^--Qf  articles  too  numerous  to  particularize,  amounted,  in  1828, 

€Umate,  In  a  country  of  such  extent,  no  general  view  can  be  given. 
lFh»  noarthem  ^vision  has  a  severe  climate.  The  lake  £vislon  has  a 
■fore'  miiibrm  temperature,  wi&  deep  snows.  The  maritime  part  has  a 
mMer  air  than  New  England.  The  south-west  division  of  the  state  is 
dlM>  con^aratively  mild. 

'  jKtttea9»  Onondaga  was  the  central  region,  round  whidi,  in  the  forest 
poAds,  the  fiotoous  Fite  Natiens  were  congregated.  A  remnant  of 
these  vaoes  still  exists,  possessing  extensive  reservations  ii^  land.  The^ 
nfftctafele  of  the  red  people  in  their  fdrest  costume,  is  even  yet  not  an  un- 
dimaMn'ene  in  Albany,  and  still  less  so  in  Bxxshester. 
^0defl^mm8^  Bat  a  sketch  only  of  this  extensive  article  can  be  given; 
New  Yorlr,  the  most  populous  city  hi  die  Uiiion,  and  the  mercantile  capi- 
tal of  die  Uahed  fiMates,  is  situated  on  Manhattan  Island,  fourteen  and  a 
fairif  miles  kteg,  and  firoiti  two  afeilestoa  half  a  mile  broad,  at  the  conflu^ 
of  Hudson  and  Bast  rtvess,  on  a  bay  of  unrivalled  beauty.    The 

ia  extensive,  deep,  safe,  not  subject  to  be  froeen,  and  has  every. 
requisite  for  oommei^ial  facility  and  advantages  that  o6ukl  be  desired. 
It  embosoms  several  islands^  among  which  the  conspicuous  ones,  Gov- 
eaiiM's,  Bedlow%,  andSUii^,  are  fortified,  and  bristled  witb  numerous 
cttSttKNi*  On  te  east,  it  is  deftnded  from  storms  by  Long  Islaqd,aAd  on 
lb»  west,  by' Stateo  Uaad  and  New  jersey  shore.    The  ship  passage 
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from  the  liarbor  to  Nevwk  B^^  m  Ae  New  Jefiey  ^ids,  kl  by  dto- JTtBIrr 
to  tlvB  Atlantic  by  the  Narrmosj  and  by  hmg  biaad^BoQiid.  The  ahiiH 
ping  owned  here,  in  1816,  amounted  to  aeasly  three  hundred  thrmwMMi 
tons.  In  18^,  it  was  three  hiuid]:ed.aad  fi(ty*fiye  thou  wind  fireiiundvei' 
and  thiity-four  tons.  The  duties  on  good#  inoifiorted  here,  have  inngedMi 
comnion  years  from  seven  to  eight  miUions  of  dollars* 

The  appearance  of  the  ciity  of  New  Tork  is  unique.  There  is  e.  rUr 
ble  cast  of  mercantile  opulence^  apd  an  a^xect  rather  more  aomhn^ 
than  in  the  gay  and.  unifin-pci  streets  of  Philadelphia.  There  is,  hewevier, 
nothing  in  the  United  States  to  comppire  with  the  impqeing  eflTecl*  qf 
Broadway,  a  street  nearly  bisecting  the  city,  and  extending  le  the  etmr 
tral  and  higher  parts  of  it  from  one  extremity  to  the  odier^  being  thiM 
miles  in  length,  eighty  feet  wide,  and  generally  built  up  with  mnselvA 
and  noble  buildings.  Next  to  tl^is  in  beauty  and  importance,  ave  Watt 
street.  Pearl  street,  Greenwich  Btr;eet,  Water  street,  and  the  Qowery. 

The  public  buildings  exceed  fiifly  in  number,  and  in  magnifioence  tbonei 
of  any  other  American  city.  The  mercantile  puhlic  buildings  are  chiefly 
on  Wall  street,  the  centre  of  bai^king  and  bn^erage  busii^eee*'  Peeii 
street  contains  the  most  important  mercantile  establishments.  Broadway 
is  the  chief  street  for  retail  business.  Mean  wooden  habitationa,  fbcioeF- 
ly  common  in  the  city,  have  almost  disappeared,  giving  place. to ^paeflmn 
and  massive  brick  buildings.  The  Battery  is  an  extensive  public  gmond 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Castle  Garden  is  a  much  frBqii«Ble# 
public  resort.  The  Parii:  is  a  beautiful  common  in.frontof  the  CilyiHaU» 
containing  six  acres,  and  is  finely  shaded  with  treee,  -  We  have  spn^ 
only  to  glance  at  some  of  Uie  most  conspicuou.s  public  huildingaaaA 
objects  of  interest.  The  most  striking  ci  these^  in  the  most  showy  put 
d'the  city,  is  City  Hall,  of  white  marble,  two  ha^dradend  uteeii  ibel 
in  length,  by  one  hundred  and  five  in  breedth.  It  is  in  an  open  a^iwi% 
dctoched,  and  in  a  position  to  give  ite  imposiiig  aspect  &U  efeot.  Ileo»* 
tains  the  police  office  aad  municipal  court  rooms,  ^nd  the^'cammen  eouaail 
chamber,  pmamented  with  portraits  of  distinguished  i^vphvtioaaiy  eher- 
acters.  The  New  York  Hxcbange,  fronting  Wall  stveat^  b6tWMii 
liam  and  Peerl  streets,  is  also  of  white  mwrUe.  It  is  adonied  with 
ble  columns  in  front,  of  a  sii^gle  block*  and  oentaw  die  exchange,  pem* 
ofiice,  Qommerciai  reading  rooroa,  insurance  offices,  and  offices  of  daily 
papi^rs.  The  cupola  commands  a  noble,  tiew  of  the  eiiy,  and  <is 
mounted  with  a  telegraph,  by  which,  arrivals  are  announeed  «l  the 
tance  of  more  than  thirty  miles  finom  the  city. 

The  New  York  lastitutitm  is  of  bride,  two  hundred  and  ^Of  fmhftuh 
ty-four,  a^d  is  appropriated  to  associatioiis ^rf*  Uteratnre«ndllie  fioeaali^ 
8u«h  as  the  Li^imry  ond  PhUoaophicalfiomtya^Ihe  ilifllsriaa  Snoielgis^ 
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yriAIAitnmpffikifMamnimt  Academy  dt  Fine  Arte,  with  its  paintings, 
teMMF  Y9iii  Ljmum  cf  Natond  Ifiitary,  widi  its  collections,  and  the 
itaMflMMi  Musuemj  with  its  curiosities.  The  Universi^  is  in  a  central 
pauit  The  buiUing  is  of  stone,  Cvro  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  three 
itaMS  high.  The  state  prissn«  in  the  easCem  partof  the  city,  is  two  hun- 
dred and  four  feet  in  length,  by  two  hundred  in  depth,  and  is  built  of  free 
iloae.  TkB  alms  house  is  stil)  fiiHher  east.  It  is  an  inclosure  contain- 
ing Am  wock*house  and  penitentiary.  The  dimensions  of  the  first,  ard 
IhriB  hundred  and  twenty  by  fifty  feet;  the  next,  two  hundred  by  twenty- 
fmm;  and.the  third,  two  hundred  and  fifty  by  fifty.  Chatham  theatre 
the  Bowery  theatre  are  eonspiouous  buildings.  Bt.  Paulas  church, 
the  monument  and  remains  of  General  Montgomery,  and 
Tsautyehurch,  are  spacious  Episcopalian  churches,  both  in  conspicuous 
psiats  on  Broadway.  St  John's  ehurch,  in  Hudson  Square,  one  of  the 
fittest  in  the  oity,  has  the  taUest  spire  in  New  Yoric.  The  Medical  col^ 
lige  is  a  lasge  and  oonspieuons  edifice.  The  establishment  is  amply  en- 
dowed, and  geneinily  contains  firom  two  to  three  hundred  medical  stu- 
dents. The  fiiUowing  are  all  spacious  public  buildings:  Clinton  Hall, 
llie  Bible  Society's  Depository,  the  American  Tract  Society's  buildings, 
hatL  ia  .Nasnu  sliieet,  the  Arcade,  and  the  Arcade  Baths,  the  NewYoHi 
Baths,  the  FuhHe  Marine  Baths,  the  Manhattan  Water  Works,  the  exhl- 
hition  room  of  the  National  Academy  of  the  arts  of  Design,  Rutger's  Med** 
isal  College  aad  Puhlio  School,  Masonic  Hall,  Orphan  Asylum,  Fever 
Hospital,  House  of  Refuge  ibr  juvenile  delinquents.  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Che  City  Hals},  the  Mansion  House,  the  National  Hotel,  the  Franklin 
Hease,  Tannnany  Hall,  aad  many  other  spacious  hotels.  The  city  has 
Ian  market  houses^  fourteen  or  fifteen  bdnks,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
insniaftee  offices,  over  ana  hundred  houses  of  public  worship,  of  which 
those  of  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Dutch  Reformed,  and  Methodists, 
aM  the  most  numerous.  There  are  eight  eqpacious  buildings  appropria- 
ted to  pufattc  achools,  valued  with  their  furniture,  at  one' hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  daHars*  The  High  School  of  this  city  is  an  interesting  institu- 
tion, lAid.thoi  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
There  ase  a  number-  of  publie  libraries.  The  Sunday  schools  and  in- 
bat  schools  are  efficient  and  useful  establishments. 

As  this  is  by  far  the  laigest  importing  town  in  the  United  States,  the 
slflffes  of  oooise  display  the  greatest  show  of  splendid  foreign  and  domes- 
tic goods  of  every  description.  Fashion,  and  splendor,  and  suraptuous- 
mmBf  and  all  the  inventions  of  luxury,  and  all  the  enticements  to  specta" 
oles,  aodall  the  temptationS'to  dissipation,  naturally  concentrate  where 
Ihare  is  mast  cammefce  and  wealth,  and  the  most  numerous  concourse 
of  peoplet '  The  fair  and  the  fashionable  promenade  Broadway,  to, see 
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wd  be  seen;  and  h^m  bAfm  may  be  ngtediAiU  hM^o^i  fMUbs^ 
flumption^  its  most  bideoos  distortkMy  aod  it$  nwil'.paMifcd  iiapfinwiinii«i^ 
and  by  watcbingtbe  pas^uig  current  of  Ufe  oojtoibirs&rpvoaMattdHiig^ 
quiet,  sensible,  and  reflecting  yoi|]^  pei»9iis  caimoli&il  to  teoieive  .k»t 
sons  adverse  to  aflSbctatioo^  grimac^  and.  Aft.extranea  of  the  pievaiaafe 
modeof  tbe  week. 

Sucb  successive  auuipe?  of  .immigrattta  are  conafcantLy-  anmng 
foreign  countries^  and  such  multitudes  pf  adv«B(tilrBKi  of  all 
consort  here — and  great  cities  ^waya  oxigregale  svdi  miaAriwa  of 
and  abandoned  people-^hat  it  cannot  bat  be  undeaatood,  that  then  atnat 
be  much  immorality  and  dissipatioo.  Commaasarate  efibita '  are 
to  neutralize  and  heal  the  evil*  The  religioMs,  nviral,  and  hamuM 
tutions  are  numerous,  and  of  (he  most  active  and  eneKgetic  clHuraetaa 
It  issues  a  great  number  of  le^pectaMe  periodical  publiealioiia.  New 
York  is  situated  two  hundred  and  t«n  miiea  aoatleweat  of  BaaMn^  niaaly 
north-east  of  Philadelphia,  and  two  hundred  and  tawnty^aaaea  north  oait 
of  Washington— 4(P  43'  north  latiHide.  Popalatieii  in  1620^  123^7601 
In  1830,  213,47a 

Albemy,  the  political  metrqNdis,  is  situated  oq  the  west  bank  oE  ikm 
Hudson,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  firpm  Neiw  York,  and  haa  a  tiiiistt 
equally  convenient  for  communication  with  that  city,  and.  a  vaafe  iotetiai 
country.  Most  of  the  ancient  Dutch  buildkigs,  which  foranfiy  gave  it 
such  a  grotesque  aspect,  have  disappeared.  It  is  now  neatlgrt  and  ia 
some  parts,  handsomely  built  It  eontaina  ten  public  bniMkigs.  Ite 
capitol,  built  upon  the  upper  portkm  of  tbe  city,  haa  an  elevaldd  posiliaa.^ 
It  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  ninety  in  kvaadth..  Thb 
academy,  directly,  north  of  it,  is  a  i^iactous  and  ahowy  building*  Tkm 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  and  the  Alfaaay  Bank,  at  the  bnifninaf 
State  street,  are  o£  white  marble.  The  Mufleam  ia  a  htmdamne  baiiding» 
la  South  Market  street.  Stale  street,  in  its  whole  leogdi,  is  teMiihsHy 
wide,  and  shows  to  great  advaAtage,  The  nomber  of  dmrdies  ia^  afx* 
teen,  of  which  six  are  erf"  aloae,  seven  of  bcbk,  and  thfa^>  of  wood. 
Three  of  them  are  very  handsome,  and  otfaara  are  apackids.  Oaaai 
wharf  and  quay  are  of  great  lengthy  and  striking  show  of  bwrioeaa  and 
busUe.  Few  cities  present  a  more  beautiful  prospect  thaa  Albany,  wkaa 
seen  from  the  public  square,  or  the  summit  of  the  capitol.  Tbe  dty 
alopes  from  the  public  square  to  the  river^  like  the  aides  of  aft  amphilfaa- 
atre.  Two  pr  diiee  oi  its  noble  maimions  embowered  in  treesy^re  k 
the  appearance  of  having  fcMrests  in  its  lioats.  BkMfia  and  atetoi  baala 
arrive  here  from  New  York  in  great  numbers,  and  there  is  saldciiimdajf  ia 
which  three  or  four  paaa|ges  do  not  offery  in  steam  baatadiyaiftiiig  to  aad 
ficom  New  York,     lis  canal  communicatioas  with  lake  Chemplajn,  te 


MNfam  kik«%  ttdd  die  OUd  fulfoy,  giv«  k  tmritalM  advtfUagtB  of  tlui 
lortb  MhM  stages  cMyairhre  and  depavt  from  this  city,  than  any  ether 
ef  d»  BiaeiB  the  Uitkin.  Its  lUetavy,  humane,  and  religkms  insCituticiii 
af0ef  a  very  KspeotaUe  class,  and  it  issoes  six  or  seven  periodici^  pub^ 
Hsfltioos.  ft  is  situated  ene  hahdved  atMl  sixty-four  miles  west  ef  BostoOi 
Ml  two  huncibed  and  durty  south  of  Montreal.  Its  population  in  19M^ 
eras  12^680.  hi  1990^  S4,91d,  having  nearly  doubled  its  population  in 
ten  years.  A  more  emphatic  illustralien  of  te  tendency  of  ^  canal 
iystsMi  eoold  nbt  he  given. 

.  JAoehestei^  al  the  fails  of  Genessee,  seven  nules  from  lake  Ontario,  itt 
Ae>lfaiid  town  in  point  of  population  in  this  state,  and  has  had  tfaemoiiA 
andisn  gvowth  of  any  town  in  America;  in  I^IS",  it  was  one  wider  and 
dnep^  fbMst  In  ISld,  it  contuned  1,049.  In  1820, 1,500.  In  1825^ 
1^1.  hkirni^WfilB.  InlSM^l^^.  Parts  ofthe  town  are  very 
teMbomely  built  There  are -seven  respectable  puMie  buildings,  and 
twnlve  ohnrches.  Thirteen  large  Btmt  mills,  witli  fifly-twe  run  of  stones^ 
canannually  make  342,000  barrels  of  ikur.  Fifteen  m^ion  feet  of  itnK 
hev-are  sawed  or  raAed  here.  There  are  a  numb^  of  factories  and  me-^ 
ohanical  establishments,  some  on  a  laige  scale.  The  water  power  in 
tfasostinexhanstlble.  Theacqueduct  over  the  Genessee,  at  this  place, 
in  one  of  the  most  gigantic  worits  on  the  canal  Kne.  At  the  northern  et- 
tionnty  of  the  town,  the  Genessee  falls  ninety  feet.  At  Carthage,  two 
inioa  distant,  it  falls  seventy  feet.  StiH  anodier  noble  cascade  of^e^Jenl- 
csiociyelose  by  this  town,  will  be  long  remembered  as  the  place  iHiere 
thn  ihatons  Patch  made  his  last  leap.  Merchandise  to  and  from  lake'  Oii* 
tario^  forwarded  from  this  town,  is  raised  or  kf#ered  down  this  great  axfed 
ntoep  deseent  of  the  Genessee  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane,  the  de- 
ofeending  weight  raising  a  lighter  one.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  cut  a* 
eanal  from  this  town  to  Olean  on  the  Alleghany,  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles,  which  would  bring  this  place  in  direct  watet  commu-' 
■ication  with  PfttBbnrgh  and  the  Ohio. 

IW^y,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  six  miles  north  of  Albany,  and 
one  hnndred  and  fifly^ix  north  of  New  York,  is  the  next  latgest  city  in 
the  stato  to  Roebester.    Sloops  and  stoam  boats  navigate  the  Hudson  to 

« 

Ainpkce*  In  the  immediato  vicinity  are  many  fine  mill  seats,  on  which 
ase  erected  extensive  manufactories.  It  contains  seven  public  buildings, 
nod  six  houses  fer  public  woarsbip!  The  state  of  Massachusetts  has  sur-* 
veyed  a  canal  rouls  to  this  place.  Arail  road  over  the  same  route  has. 
dsobeen  in  contemplatiott.  The  Van  Renssellaer  school  in  this  city  has 
anqaiied  a^high  reputation.'  The  sto<kuts  deliver  mutoal  lectures,  and 
mduk  eottensive  exeurskms,  wiOi  a  view  to  personal  inspection  of  the  ob- 
jeeli  of  their  alodlea  nt  die  nataral  sciencea.    Any  person  over  eighteen, 


Clirtifyiiig  that  his  aeqiwlioiis  are  of  a  tmtam  extenky  aad  ttallM  ]ft«f 
good  mor^  chajttcter,  cui^blain  a  gmluiftoiMi.echiflaliaii.  An  acadani^ 
ibr  young  ladies,  OQUductod  by  Mrs.  Willard^  has  lUio  obtaased:  ad«a^ 
lageous  ootoristy.  Mount  Ida,  a  romantic  hiU  near  thia  plaoe,  gives  n»& 
10  die  water  falb  of  Poesten^s  KiU  and  W^^Bt^JCill,  whtt«  Ika  oUsf 
manufacturing  eatablMduoooCs  are  etecsted.  Popmlatioa  in  ISUi  5^!WA* 
In  1890, 11,405.  This  shows  a  gain  of  coasideKabtemtNre  diaa  doaUa 
the  popuiatkm  of  the  pieoeding  census.  .  j 

Schenectady  Ib  situated  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  fiftsan 
miles  nc»tfa-we6t  of  Albany.  It  contains  a  number  of  puhlie  famidiaga, 
pod  five  or  six  parches.  It  is  an  antsienl  and  respectable  sown,  and  ia 
united  to  the  opposite  bank  ^  the  Mohawk,  by  an  elegant  kndga,MHsijr 
one  thoasand  fo^t^ialeiig^  Union  Collage^  in  tbia  place,  is  ane.of  the 
Qios^  respectable  seoMnariea  in  the  plilie.  The  boihiiAg  consiats  of  Mo 
college  edifices  and  Vfro  bottling  houses.  The  college  is  opulaiit  isei*^ 
dowipents,  and  in  18S8,  seyentyraine  studenti  gradrmtod  fifonpi^his  iaalH 
lution.    Population  supposed  to  be  tiboat  &,000#  . 

Utica  is  situated  on^e  south. bank  of  the.  Mok^k^  iiinety4hree  jnilei 
iiprthrwest  from  Albany,  and  nearfy  bisected  by.  the  gneat  caaaU  It  ia  a 
Uigs  and  showy  town,  with  the  usual  number  of  public  buiidingBy  anil 
eight  cfaurchea.  It  is  on  th^  position  of  the  once  celebmtad  SontSAnK^^f 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  channing  country*  2t  is  a  noted  pokoytef 
union  ibr  arriving  and  departing  stages.  This  town  has  gain^  ita  im* 
pgitanceliy  beiog  faTorably  situated,  in  regasd  jk>  oonunerce  andagricat^ 
tural  Wjsalth.  Populau'on  in  1820,  2,972.  In  1880,  8,82a,  hawii^ 
almost  tripled  it3  population  sinc^  the  last  census.  . 

Bu£^]o  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  lake  Brie^  on  BoflUa 
<;raek.  The  harbor  would  be  fine,  but  for  a  shqal  at  the  mouth,  wkoek 
the  United  States^  goyemment  are  in  progress  of  removing*  This  dfaata^ 
cle  overcome,  it  has  fourteen  feet  water,  and  is,  secure  f^om  stonns*  f^EOMa 
sixty  to  seventy  vessels,  including  steam  boats,  trade  with  thia  place.  It 
in  the  grand  point  of  c(mununication  between  the  Altantic  and  the  lakes. 
By  the  great  canal  it  communicates  with  New  York;  by  tiw  Wefland  and 
Rid^u  canals,  with  lake  Ontario  and  Mcmtreal;  and  by  lake  Erie  and  tiia 
Erie  and  CHiio  canal,  with  the  Ohio  imd  Misstsripin  valky .  « Its  buiiiMMi 
is  direct  with  all  the  vast  extent  of  the  upper  lakes,  and  no  inland  4owir  as 
America  has  greater  advantages.  It  is  situated  on  a  beaatifol  tMlM^ 
plain,  afibiding  charming  views  of  *  the  lake;  and  is  in,  the  vicinity  of  » 
^easan^  and  fertile  country.  Atlanjtic  stran^rs,  who  have  .coaneftlaA 
associations  ef  savage'natttre,and  a  remote  int^i(»rwildaniess,  with  their 
notions  of  this  plac^^  will  be  suffiqiently  as^opisbiBd  on  anifiiig  here^  k» 
^  4WQPtu<w  bpiisesi  maasive  blipoks  of  brick  ljpilidiaiS).oa»  <)f  tbampi*. 


kNiMtUhi  iioleis  in  the  oottttryy  a  ikiunberof  hmdsoine  dmrehet^iiid  t«vo 
9  IhrecioCiiilpaaing  appeaninoe  and  magnitade.  It  waa  destxoyed  by  the 
Hdlilh  in  the  Into  war  io  conq^letety,  that  but  one  house  was  left  ttaxididg 
ift  1814.  One  ;of  the  atorea  is  ninety  by  serenty  feet,  and  three  storiea 
Jagh.  Ina  weid,Bii&lo  IB  cne  of  the  handsomest  towns  m  the  staite.  It 
has  the  customary  public  buildhigs ,  and  six  or  seven  churdies.  Popular 
tisn  in  1680, 2,005.  In  1830, 8,068;  having  more  than  quadrupled  its 
pt^latioa  since  die  last  census. 

Jklanlius^  an  interior  town  of  Onondaga  founty,  one  hundred  and  thirty^ 
seven  'miles  west  of  A&any,  is  an  agvioultural,  but  very  flourishmg  place. 
Population  in  1820, 5,372.  In  1830, 7,375.  Seneca  is  on  the  west  side 
of.  Seneca  Lake,  one  hundred  and  ntnety^two  miles  west  of  Albany.  The 
ft)urishifig  village  of  Geneva  is  in  this  township.  The  ah<»e  of. die  lake 
aheiCnds  in  beautifully  variegated  marble.  The  lake  is  of  uncommon 
depth  ^od  ttanspejrencyy  and  the  waters  exceedingly  cold.  It  is-  affirmed 
that  the  lake  has  a  regular  rise  and  fall  every  seven  years.  This  flour- 
iihing  town  contains  6,161  inhabitants. 

Beluming  to  the  maritime  shore  of  the  state,  Brooklyn,  on  Long  blaad^ 
ia  separated  from  New  York  by  East  river.  It  is  -a  large  and  flourishing 
l^ace^  being  in  fact  no  other  than  a  suburb  of  the  city.  It  contains  aonie 
pHblic  baiUiiigB,  and  four  houses  of  public  worship;  and  near  it  is  tfa# 
United  States  navy  yard.  Population  ia(^18dO,  12,403.  Hudson  is  a 
considerable  mercantile  place,  with  growing  manufacturing  establish* 
iQent$,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  twenty^eight  miles  below  Albany ' 
Population  about  4,000.  Newbuig,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  fifty* 
nine  miles  above  New  York,  and  just  above  the  highlands,  is  a  great  tk^ 
ioughfaM  of  travel  to  the  western  country,  and  a  large  and  handsome  town. 
Poughkeepsie,  Kingston,  and  Cattskill,  are  also  considerable  towns.  Laa^ 
aingbuxgy  fouimilea  above  Troy,  and  o[^o$ite  the  moath  of  the  Mohawk, 
is.a.thriring  place.  Waterfoid  is  unmediately  opposite,  on  flie  west  htak 
of  the  Hudson.  It  has  wide,  regular,  and  handsome  streets.  Gi^bonville^ 
opposite  Troy,  is  ihe  seat  of  the  United  States  arsenal.  The  aims  areria 
fine  order,  and  the  groonds  of  great  aeatnesa.  and  beauty.   > 

,  Jlubiam»  not  far  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Owasoo  kdce,  aadene' 
handled  and  seventy  jniles  west  of  Albany,  is  a  romantic  and  beaMAd 
terns.  Itoontiliaa  a  Jinattber  of  pablie  buildings^  and  €mr  or  five  hoosea 
of  public  warship.  -It  is  the  seat  dfa  rospectaUe  theological  seminary, 
and  is  hast  knowaf^as  beiof  the  position  of  the  most  extensivepeailentiarjf^ 
in  the  United  Slates.  The  two  giei^  buildtngs  are  wclosed  in  alidhnr 
equare».2,000  feet  in  jciieuit,  soifounded  wUh  a  stone  wall'  of  great 
sliangth^  tlarty*fiva  feet  high.  This  workshops  form  a  continaed  range 
^  me  huadved  and  fiM^feet.     The  constmctiion  and  plan  of  diaripKaa 


•m  «f «  ae«^  a^  gwevdl^  apfyNwdL  diaitto^  i^erjr  cdneiamAii 
Mgaid  18  had  to  Ae  0iftral  iiB|>roy  MWi^  as  weU  «fl  die  oom^ 
lity  of  the  oosrictik  It  is  calculated  toisonlBiB  1,100  0QO?ic«s.  IiilM% 
k  ocntaioad  68&  Popdadca  in  1890, 9,025.  In  USD,  7,103,  ICliaM 
HonlOAfl  5,270  infaahifiu^;  Ganiindaigna^  in  the  whoie  townah^  5,1(11} 
Sdioharie,  &,14ft.  Saliaa,  S  jraeiue,  and  Loekport,  are  krge  and  ilaiuh 
lahiiig  Tiihges.  Plattaburgh,  Ogdensbuig,  fiaekett'B  HiBrbdt,Bwnfii#« 
▼ille,  Le  R^yy,  Watertown,  and  Batavia,  an  flourisfaiDg  places.  TUa 
•rttde  migtabeeatanded  todie  metHioa  of  fifty  other  oonsidarmbls  vflkr 
ges,  ofwhichthaloffeaaentioiiadniaf  stand  as  indaxas,  in  point  of  aea^ 
^nas  «Bd  ia^Kvtaooa^ 

•>  .Scenery.  The  great  thoreugb&ie  of  traTdteni  tar  busfaMss  cr  ^eas^ 
Old  £niin  New  Yodk  to  Niagara  and  the  lakes,  aboonda  at  evety  stage  widi 
intaresting  scenery*  Scarcely  has  the  traveller  been  wdM  oait  of  Nenr 
York  bay^  eae  of  the  mast  beautiful  in  die  wotld,  before  he  has  in  view 
the  nobte  elevation  of  the  highlandit  £v«ry  point  along  this  sabilme 
passage,  has  its  tradition  attached  lo  it,  or  its  connection  in  memaiy  with 
imroltilionary  events.  At  one  place,  the  travetier  is  shewn  wheie  Anidra 
YniB  taken;  at  anothes,  where. he waa executed.  8dU  fadier  up,  pereh* 
aim  Ibe  decdivity  of  a  mountain,  are  the  numerous  buildings  belonging 
lalfae  establishment  4^  West  Point  Higher  still  are  die  OattrfdH  moiriH 
taiasy.risinginto  the  blue  of  the  sky.  Hke  Piae^  Orduard  is  between  tw# 
andtfne  tfaoiMnnd  fiMst  abore  the  river,  at  some  miles  distanoe  from  it, 
and  is  provided  wl&  a  house  of  nalertainamnt.  The  vound  top  k^dtia 
Mgbeat  elevatioft  of  the  CaMakiU,  boing  tbme  thbusand  seven  hnnAred 
Mid  eighteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

...In  passi^^finOaa  Albany  to  SK;booectai(ly,wearaprStentedwtdiOBaof 
dnM  works  of  ort,whwhis  stilLa.rar^  oltject  in  airooniifry,  the  Albany 
and- Sishanactady  rail  road,  upop  whiohakeomotiife^ileameaginaiaiti' 
epnittkau    Parsing  durough  die  viUages  of  BaUsion  and  Saiatsga,  at 
fome  miles  distant  from  Saratoga,  and  near  Hodsoa  river,  we  find  our^ 
«lvmi  anene  of  the  moat  Interestkg.  spots  idendfiadwidi  die  historf  of 
the  AmericanreveludQn,theplace  wteieBuigoyBas«traaderedhisttniy. 
Ca0B$iiig,ovni  to  lake  Ghampkin  we  are  aaredted  by  dm  taaoa^ 
fbrtnms^  Tiooadavogat;  where  General  Atowombie  was  defiMtedt'ka 
1758|  a  s^  aaftkneua  in  die  hislory  of  the  ftcmas  ANmah  war,  as  aaaah 
llpga  is  in  diatof  die  revelalkxL     Ffottsburgi  and  lake  Ctemi^hdn  aiw 
hedi  fiunous  in  die  histecy  of  die  lala  war.    bi  fiuoi^the  whole  dirfaaa» 
bmiake  Chaa^lUnlii  lake  Erie,!aimig  die  line  dTdie  canal;  isocmseera^ 
ted  to  ramemfaKaacM  in  dm  hislQiy  of  die  Indiali)  Frendi,  rov^ 
mdkte^waia.   AsweasoandTlawavdt&e  bltes;wetmBadieOdhDe8,din 
Idttie  Fsiliy  iaian!s  FaBs^aad -dm  vary  eitefesiwsab  wmksniMkuk 
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AtLockporty  we  stand  afltonished,  as  we  contemplate  one  of  the  noblest 
woiks  of  art  on  the  canal,  and  look  up  the  prodigious  height,  to  which 
boats  are  raised  by  the  double  lice  of  locks;  and  are  scaicely  less  im- 
pressed  with  the  sight  of  the  town  itself,  which  but  a  few  years  since  was 
a  solid  wilderness,  and  now  is  a  handsome  town,  containing  four  or  fiye 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  locks  at  this  place,  and  the  deep  cut  through 
the  solid  limestone,  strike  the  observer  as  a  more  stupendous  work  than 
either  the  canal  aqueduct  across  the  Mohawk  or  the  Genessee. 

Trenton  Falls  are  in  the  town  of  TrendDn,  Oneida  county,  one  hundred 
and  eight  miles  north-west  of  Albany,  and  twelve  miles  north  of  Utiea. 
The  cascade,  is  two  miles  from  the  village.  The  surrounding  scenery  is 
lemarkable  for  its  romantic  beauty  and  grandeur.  Petrifactions  and 
oigaoic  remains,  are  abundantly  imbedded  in  the  limestone  bluffs.  West 
Caoada  creek  has  here  cut  itself  a  prodigious  chasm  through  the  rocks, 
In  many  places  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  and  for  a  distance  of 
four  miles;  the  whole  extent  of  which  is  a  succession  of  striking  catar 
xacle.  This  interesting  chasm  is  much  visited,  and  presents  a  spectacle 
not  unlike  that  of  many  of  the  rivers  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  in  their 
passage  through  their  deep  beds  of  limestone. 

Whether  the  traveller  contemplate  the  prodigious  work  of  art  presented 
in  this  long  canal,  or  the  astonishing  growth  of  the  new  and  beautiful 
towns  along  its  banks,  that  have  replaced  the  recent  solid  wilderness; 
whether  he  yieki  his  eye  and  his  mind  to  the  sublime  in  the  Falls  of  Nia* 
gara^  or  to  the  green,  beautiful,  and  romantic,  in  the  charming  country  of 
the  lesser  lakes,  or  the  grand  and  solitary  in  the  seas  of  fresh  water,  that 
spread  from  Ontario  to  the  interminable  deserts  of  the  north,  there  is 
nothing  of  grand  or  beautiful  in  nature  or  art,  but  what  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  splendid  bay  of  New  York,  and  the  view  of  lake  Erie,  from  the 
square  inBuffida 

EdncatUm,  This  state  has  a  school  fund  of  ^,012,113,  exclusive  of  ^ 
the  local  school  fundj  and  the  literary  fund,  the  avails  of  which  aro  an- 
nually appropriated  towards  the  support  of  colleges  and  academies.  In 
1828,  the  whole  amount  of  money  disbursed  for  the  support  of  common 
aehools,  arising  from  all  these  sources,  was  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  for^  dollars.  The  number  of  school  districts 
is  8,994.  In  the  year  1829,  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-five  children  were  taught  in  the  common  schools. 
There  is  a  college  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Union  College  in  Schenec- 
tady, has  already  been  described.  Hamilton  College  is  situated  in  Clin- 
ton, not  far  from  Utica.  It  is  a  respectably  endowed  institution,  with  two 
large  college  edifices,  and  has  an  average  number  of  one  hondred  and 
twenty  students.  Geneva  Collegei  is  at  Geneva,  and  there  is  a  medical 
Vol.  n.  8 
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ooUege  atFaiffield«  Thereis  a  tliedqgical  aanuniury  in  tkeoksr  of  Heir 
York,  and  in  Aubum^  Hartwick,  and  Hamiitop.  The  number  of  acad^ 
mies  io  this  state  is  fifty-five^  with  three  thousapd  dght  hondredand  Air- 
ly-five  pupib.  The  high  school  ,of  the  city  of  New  Yock  has  four  hnn- 
dred  and  fi)rty-fottr;  Albany  Lancaster  school  five  hundred^  Mrs.  Wil* 
laid's  Troy  seminary  two  hundred  and  thirty-six.  These  views,  moiB 
clearly  than  any  general  remarks,  indicate  the  municipal  pattonage  be- 
stowed by  this  great  state  upon  literature  and  common  schools. 

West  Point  is  a  military  school,  the^posilbn  of  which  we  haTe  already 
noticed.  It  is  an  establishment  under  the  eontrol  of  the  general  gofem- 
ment,  for  the  education  of  young  men  destined  for  the  army.  The  nom- 
ber  of  pupils  is  limited  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  annual  expense  of 
^e  institution  to  the  United  States,  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thon^ni 
<Mlajn3.  The  sum  paid  for  theeducation  of  a  cadet  is  $330  per  anmim. 
There  are  thirty  professors,  instructors,  and  .assistants.  The  oonne  of 
education,  especially  in  the  exact  sciences,  is  thorough  and  complete. 

General  SiaHsHca  far  18SQ.  Population,  1,034,496.  Yards  of  wooleut 
cotton,  and  linen  doths,  manufactured  in  1880, 14,466,228.  Number 
(^  grist  mills,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-four.  Saw  mills,  fiv§ 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-five.  Oil  mills,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-one. Fulling  mills,  oue  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two.  Oard- 
jng  machines,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four.  Iron  woiksy 
one  hundred  and  seventy.  Trip  hammers,  one  hundred  and  sixty-fixir. 
Distilleries,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  Asheries,  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  &fe.  There  are  two  hundred  and  thiity-eevea 
newspapers,  publishing  annually,  as  is  estimated,  14,586,000  printed 
sheets. 

Jlfonii/acdiref  •  There  are  eighty-eight  cotton  manufactories,  two  bun- 
dredand  eight  woolen,  two  hundred  iron.  The  cottcm  manufikctorieB  eift- 
ploy  about  one  hundred  and  thiity-two  thousand  spindles.  About  twenty- 
two  thousand  bales  of  cotton  goods  manufactured,  exceeds  three  Bnilliana 
dollars.  The  value  of  woolen  goods  annually  manufactured,  exchisive  of 
those  made  in  families,  is  considerahly  iq>waids  of  three  million  doUafi. 
31ie  value  of  the  annual  UKmufiu^ture  of  iron,  is  fi>urniiiliondQllais«  Them 
are  about  fi^  paper  mills,  and  the  value  of  annual  manufactures  in  Ibis 
article  is  five  hundred  thousand  doUaxs.  The  annual  value  of  the  mani^ 
Actureof  bats,  is  three  million  dollars.  That  of  boots  and  shoes,  amount 
to  five  million  dollara.  Leather  is  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  twomil- 
lion  nine  hundred  and  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The 
value  of  window  glass,  made,  is  two  hundred  thousand  doUanu  Mann* 
^ctured  in  families,  as  per  state  census  returns,  two  million  nine  bun- 
dred  and  ei^teen  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  yards  fiiUad 
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dothi,  yahied  at  two  millioD  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  duee' 
hnndred  and  twenty-three  dollars.  Flannels  and  other  woolens,  not  fulled^ 
three  million  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  and  one  yards,  value, 
•iz  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  six  hundred  dollars.    Linen,  cot- 
ton, and  other  cloths,  eight  million  seyenty-nine  diousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-two  yards,  vahie,  one  million  two  hundred  and  eleven  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars.    The  sales  of  domestic  manufac' 
tores  in  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the  year  1830,  are  estimated  to 
amount  to  twenty-five  million  doHars.    There  are  twenty-nme  million 
fimr  himdred  and  ninety-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  land  in  the  state.     The  number  of  acres  of  improved  land  is  seven 
million  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven, 
valued  atone  hundred  and  seventy-nine  million  twenty-four  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  doUara.    Value  of  neat  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  bogs,  fi>rty4womillioQ  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  one  hun- 
dred  and  thirty-seven.    The  amount  of  salt,  inspected,  on  which  duties 
have  been  paid  to  the  state  far  1880,  is  one  nullion  four  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  bushels.    The  tolls  of  fiie  canals  for  1830,  were  one  mil* 
Hon  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
doUars,  being  an  increase  of  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.    There 
arefifty  two  banks  in  the  state,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  twenty-six  mil- 
liiMi  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  eight  hundred  ddlars.  There 
are  seventy  ^e  steam  boats,  (including  six  British  boats  on  lake  Ontario,) 
eMcIosive  of  steam  ferry  boats,  dzic.,  with  an  aggregate  of  four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  horse  power.    The  number  of  clergy  in  the 
slate,  is  oner  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-two.    That  of  attorneys 
and  eounselors  at  law,  is  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-one. 
TWt  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
nine.    The  number  of  militia,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand 
§ve  fanndred  and  twenty*six. 


NEW   JERSEY, 

k  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  milee  long,  and  fifty  broad ;  containing 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  square  miles.  Between  QS^WvaiA  4P  21' 
Midi  lalitede,  and  1^  2i'  and  29  9'  east  longituie  fiotn  Washington. 
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Bounded  north  by  New  York ;  east  by  New  York  and  the  Atlantic;  south- 
west by  Delaware  bay,  which  divides  it  from  Delaware;  west  by 
Pennsylvania. 

Physical  Aspect.  The  maritime  belt  along  the  south-east  part  of  the 
state,  is  low  and  rather  sterile.  The  central  parts  of  it  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  undulate  with  hill  and  dale,  giving  rise  to  clear 
and  beautiful  streams.  At  a  considerable  distance  Irom  the  sea,  is  a 
chain  of  mountains  east  of  the  Delaware.  South  mountain  traverses  the 
state  from  norUi  to  south,  and  parallel,  and  at  a  little  distance  &rther 
north,  the  Kittatinny.  The  country  between  and  beyond  these  mountains 
is  loamy,  with  a  fine  verdant  turf,  possessing  a  rich  soil,  well  adapted  to 
grazing.  Lead,  copper,  and  silver,  are  among  the  mineral  productions; 
and  in  various  points  it  abounds  with  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore. 

Rhers.  The  Huds(Hi,  separating  the  state  from  New  York,  bouds  it 
on  the  north;  and  the  Delaware,  separating  it  from  Pennsylvania,,  on  the 
south.  It  has  no  other  rivers  of  any  great  length,  though  eveiy  part  of 
the  state  abounds  in  quick  mill  streams.  The  names  of  the  most  consid- 
erable rivers,  are  Passaic,  Hackinsac,  Raritan,  Great  Egg  £hurbor,  and 
Musconecunk. 

Divisions — Counties.  Bergen,  Hackinsac;  Burlington,  Mount  iro%, 
Burlington;  Cape  May,  Cape  May  C.  H.;  Cumberland,  Bridgtstomi^ 
Essex,  Newark  J  EUxabethtoum,  Gloucester  y  WoodSnary;  Hunterdon^ 
Treniton;  Middlesex,  New  Brunswick^  Amboy;  Monmouth,  Freehoid; 
I^orris,  Morristown;  Salem,  Salem;  Somerset,  Boundbrook;  Sussex^ 
Newton;  Warren,  Behidere.  Population  in  1820,  277,575.  In  1880, 
320,779. 

CUmate.  The  mountainous  part  of  New  Jersey  has  a  climate  not 
unlike  the  central  parts  of  New  York  and  New  England.  In  the  mari* 
time  and  southern  portions,  it  is  milder  than  would  be  indicated  by  its 
latitude,  and  as  mild  as  the  adjacent  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Products.  The  maritime  people  find  great  advantage  in  their  «zteiih 
sive  oyster  beds,  and  in  feeding  cattle  on  the  salt  meadows  that  skirt  the 
sea  shores.  The  central  parts  of  the  state  abound  in  the  common  pro- 
ductions of  the  middle  and  northern  states.  In  the  mountainous  regions, 
the  productions  compare  with  those  of  Vermont;  and  the  inhabitants  are 
noted  for  their  excellent  butter  and  cheese.  The  cider  and  fruit,  of  the 
fine  orchards  of  New  Jersey,  have  gained  an  universal  reputation. 

Manufactures.  Those  of  iron  are  prosecuted  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Among  other  common  articles  of  American  manufacture,, le&ther  forms 
a  very  considerable  j{em.  Patterson  is  one  of  the  lai^est  and  most  floor- 
ishing  manufacturing  villages  west  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  situated  just 
below  the  romantic  falls  of  the  Passaic,  which  suppUes  water  pow^r  to 
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any  exteDt.  The  numerout  estabiMunents  have  receatljr  craated  a  v^drjr 
ooBBideiable  town.  It  oontains  seventeen  eotton  Actoriee,  a  clockfteto- 
ry,  an  iron  factory,  manafkctaring  000,000  lbs.  iron,  and  850,000  Ifaa. 
nails.  The  cotton  factoiieB  annually  manufacture  2,000,000  li».  Tb» 
flax  fiictory,  600,000  lbs.  of  flax.  There  is  one  machine  riiop  employ" 
ing  obe  hundred  and  fifty  bands.  Connected  with  it,  is  an  iron  and  braiM 
fbondry,  working  annually  600,000  lbs.  of  iron,  and  16,$00  of  brassw 
Shoes  are  made  extensively  at  Newark.  Cotton  is  manufactured  at 
Trenlon.  The  industrious  people  of  this  state  are  rapidly  foitowing  the 
example  of  New  England  in  the  extension  of  tbeir  manufactures.     . 

ReUguHts  DenommadonM.  About  three  hundred  fijced  societies^  be*- 
aide  the  numerous  societies  of  ihe  Me&odists.  Of  the  fixed  societies,  the 
Presbyterians  are  the  most  numerous;  and  aftei^  them,  the  Dulch  Hef<3»iui« 
ed  Ghusch.  But  all  the  christian  denominations  are  represented  in  thit 
elate. 

lAierature,  There  are  two  colleges,  one  at  Princeton,  and  the  other 
at'New  Brunswick.  Princeton  College  is  one  of  the  most  respectable 
seminaries  in  the  United  States.  The  position  is  high,  airy,  and  cooh 
manding,  in  the  centre  of  a  neat  and  fiouri^mg  village.  The  ooUl9ge 
edifice,  caDed  Nassau  Hall,  is  one  hundred  and  seventy^five  by  fifty  fbet^ 
and  four  stories  high.  There  are  two  other  considerable  buildings'  be-< 
longing  to  the  college,  all  of  stone,  and  a  number  of  houses  bekmgioig'tei 
the  oflicers  of  the  government.  At  some  distance  from  this  group,  is  the^ 
spaoioas  building  belonging  to  the  Theological  School.  Tliis  building  is 
also  of  stone,  and  its  dimensions  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  fifty  feet,  and- 
four  stories  high.  The  college  library  amounts  to  nearly  ten  thousanct 
▼dames;  and  the  theological  library,  to  six  thousand.  The  course  of 
academical  studies  is  thorough  and  complete.  The-  Theological  €emi^ 
nary  is  nnder  die  care  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
chnrdiof  the  United  States.  The  number  of  students  in  fiie  college 
averages  about  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  the  theological  students  abont 
one  hundred. 

The  Rutger^s  College  at  New  Brunswick,  is  under  the  car^  of  the 
Doteh  Refonned  church.  It  has  a  spacious  edifice,  and  respectable 
endowments,  and  promises,  as  well  as  the  Theological  Seminary,  to  be 
a  very  useful  institution.  There  are  over  twenty  incorporated  academies^ 
and  some  seminaries  on  the  manual  labor  system.  The  state  has  a  fond 
of  $345^404  fi)r  the  support  of  firee  schoc^s.  Bat  the  system  of  gene^ 
ral  eduoation'  wants  the  efilciency  of  those  of  New  England  and  New 
York. 

CMff  T9WIU.  Trenton  is  situated  on  theeastbank  of  the  Bel^warsy 
apposite  the  &Us,  oa  the  great  route  between  New  /York  and  FfaikMleU 
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pUfty  mity  nilea  mitb^weatof  the  fisnner,  and  diirty<4liiee  milM  north 
•qM  of  the  latter.    The  Delaware  is  aayigaUe  t»  bIoojmi  and  itciam 
boats  to  this  phK)e«    It  is  a  neat  town;  and  oontaiBS  eig|Kt  pubBe  biuU- 
iags,  auwmg  which  die  moat  con^Mcaous  is  the  state  house,    bk  the  town 
and  vicimty  are  six  houses  of  public  worship. .  The  bridge  aoross  (1m 
Delawave  has  five  an^es,  and  oaakes  a  himdsome  appeanmee.  The  tow« 
has  sofKie  respeetaUe  loanufactories  of  cottoo.    This  place  is  menwia- 
hie  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  mostsplendid  exploits  of  General  Washing- 
iaOf  in  crossing  the  Deia  ware,  and  capturing  a  large  detachment  of  Ht^-: 
sians.   It  contained  in  1820, 3,943  inhabitants.    In  1830,  itlssi^pposed^ 
to  contain  wet  6/)00.    Newark  is  charmingly  atCuated  on  the  west  bsuk 
of  the  Passaic,  seven  miles  from  its  month,  by  the  curves  of  the  riv#r. 
Very  few  towns  of  the  size  make  a  more  showy  appearance,  being  deei* 
Asdly  the  handsomest  town  in  the  state.    It  oontnins  six  or  seven  pnMk 
buildings,  six  houses  for  public  worship,  and  extensive  manufactories  of 
diffiwent  kinds.    In  Orange,  near  this  plaoe»  is  made  the  famous  Newark 
fljder.    It  is  nine  miles  west  of  New  York.    Population  in  1690^  6^507-. 
In  1880^  10,706. 

Pirttersen,  of.  tfie  msnulactoes  of  which  we  have  akeady  spoken,  in* 
eitttated  on  the  nissaiC)  near  the  greal  falls,  in  a  positkm  much  admirad 
for  its  romantic  surrounding  sceneryw  It  is  the  chief  mannfaotiirlng 
tsiwn  in  the  stale;  and  beside  the  extensive  manu&etaries  already  men* 
lifloedy  contains  fire  or  six  houses  of  public  wonhip.  The  mamifacto^ 
lies  are  massive  buildings  <^  stone.  The  falls  of  the  Passaic  ate  seven* 
ty-iwo  feet  in  perpendicular  deooent,  and  constitute  a  splendid  cascade, 
Ittuch  visited  by  travellers. 

New  Brunswick  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  tiie  Harilan,  at  the 
head  of  sloop  and  steam  boat  navigation,  thirty-three  miles  eodth-west  of 
Mew  York,  and  sixty  north-east  of  Philadelphia.  The  buildings  in  thie 
town,  which  has  a  city  incorporation,  are  sparsely  difttoedQiver  a  oonsid*- 
emhle  extent  It  contoms  seven  puUic  buildingSy  and  five  churohes« 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  college  and  Thedogical  Seminary  hero- 
There  8*e  some  handeome  houses  on  the  hill  above  the  kndiqg.  The 
ateam  h(mi\  fimn  New  York  with  passengers  for  Philadelphis,  land  hers^ 
who  take  passage  in  stages  ftom  thb  point  to  Treutony  on  die  Delawaciref 
aribeie  they  embark  on  steam  boato  for  Pbikidelplua. 

Princeton  is  a  pleasant  village,  the  college  of  which  has  already  been 
mentioned.  It  is  situated  ten  miles  north-east  from  Trenton,  >  on  tbn 
great  route  between  New  York  and  Phihulelphia.  It  contains  one  hulk- 
dred  and  twenty  houses,  and  is  consecrated  in  history  by  one  of  the  j^eslf 
ens expkito  of  Washington,  to  whichhe  defeatod.a  Bidish*  regltttont 
MNhtog  to  the  relief  of  Tkrenton.    Ehnabethtown,  fifltfen  nfilee  fima 
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■ttd  is  «ne  «f  tfa^  mcMt  aocieiit  towoi  in  die  stale.  Bovdenloim,  Mvea 
miles  below  1VeiitaD,,aiid  twenty-eight  above  Philsdelphia^'iB  a  neat  ?ii* 
lage,  a  little  north  of  which  the  mansion  of  Joseph  Bonafwrte,  ex-king  of 
Spainyis  pointed  out,  as  an  iUostratiQn  of  the  mutability  of  fortiine.  Bww 
lingtoQ,  on  the  sooth  shore  of  the  Delaware,  twenty  milee  above  BUlap 
delphia,  is  a  oeosidetable  village,  showing  to  advantage  to  the  passen- 
gers on  the^teiiin  boats,  as  Aey  round  to,  to  take  in  and  put  out  passen* 
gen.  Gamdo%  fiMom,  Merristown,  Amboy,  and  Newton,  aie  die 
other  coDsidefable  towns  in  Ae  state. 

Boada  a$id  Canah.  New  levsey,  from  its  position,  is  a  great  the* 
roughfare.  The  diief  joads  of  public  travel  are  turnpikes.  The  AM 
canal  is  the  Morris  canal,  which  leaves  the  Hudson  opposite  New  YoiJC| 
at  Powle's  Hook.  The  asoents  of  this  canal,  instead  of  being  ovewsii 
by  locks,  are  surmounted  by  inclined  planes.  At  Bloonfieid,  beats  nve 
drawn  up  an  inclined  plane  of  six  hundred  and  twenty*fi>ur  leet,  in  whish 
distance  they  overcome  fifty-twofeetof  perpendicular  height,  Tesas^ 
pendaboat  loaded  with  forty  or  fifty  tons  in  this  way  in  the  air,  is  otte  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  modem  gigantic  application  of  power.  This  canal 
overcomes  eight  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  this  way,  and  opens  a  diieet 
route  from  the  eity  cf  New  Yoik  to  the  celebratedcoal  mines  at  Ibueh 
Chunk,  in  Pennsylvania.  It  as  eighty  miles  in  length.  The  Delawnm 
and  Hudson  canal  may  be  copisidered  as  partly  belonging  to  this  state. 
The  scenery  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes  is  of  a  singniariy 
rraoantic  character.  It  is  sixty-five  miles  long,  and  brings  the  Laeha*^ 
wane  coal  4o  Hew  York.  A  rail*way,  with  loceraotiTe  cars,  brings  the 
coal  to  the  canal.  The  Trenton  and  Raritan  caaal  is  not  y et  eompktad. 
It  will  (^len  a  direct  sloop  and  steam  boat  conununication  fran  BaMoMNM 
to  New  York.  A  rail  road  from  Camden  to  Amboy  is  in  pvogvess.  It 
it  supposed  that,  with  the  other  improvements  conteniplaledy  it  will 
the  traveller  to  pass  from  New  ^^A  to  Philadelp^t  in  four  houisl 
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Length,  800  mfles;  breadth,  160.  Containing  44,000  square  mdet. 
Between  80^  48^  and  42^  16'  north  latitude,  and  8^^  81'  west  fengitudoi 
andS^  16'  east  longitude,  from  WaAington.    Bounded  noHh  by  New 
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wliiob  Mpwatesti  bmn  New  Jmaaj; 
Virgiiua;  weal  by  ViiginiaaBd  Ohio* 

CcwUks,    Chief  Tmm. 

3 

Lebanim,  LebftiUMi« 
Lehi^^i  AUentown. 
LuMrOtt,  Wilkeabttne* 
Lycoming,  WiUianiBport 

.  Meroer,  Meioer. 
Miffiiiii  Lewistt^o. 
Montgomery,  Nonriatown. 
Northejnptoii,  KflfftiTBi 
Northumberlaadi  Simbury. 
Perry,  Landiabuigb. 
Philadelphia,  Philadelphia. 
Pike,  Milfoxd. 
Potter^  Cowdei^Kirt 
Schuylkill,  Orwigabmgk. 
Somerset,  Somerset. 
Susquehannah,  Montroae. 
Tioga,  Wellaborouxgh. 
UnioD,  Miffliabuxgb. 
Yenaiigo,  Fraakliii. 
Wanen,  Warren. 
Washington,  Waahingtoo. 
Wayne,  Bethany. 
WestmoiBland,  Grecaislnuglu 
York,  York. 


Xodk;  nortti^Bfit  by  the  Delawaf(% 
oooth  by  DekmuTB,  Ibrykad^  and 

CmaiHei.    Chief  Ttntm. 

Adams,  Getqfsbuigfa. 
AU^I^y,  Pilttbuighk 
Armslcoog,  Kittanning. 
Beavei^  Beaver. 
Bedford,  BedM- 
Berics,  Reading. 
Bi«dfi>id,  Alhena. 
Backs,  Bristol. 
BittUer,  Batler. 
Garahria,  Sbeasbui]^ 
Cwtre,  BeUafente. 
fiSbMw^  West  Chester. 
Gtacfidd,  Okaxfield. 
Oohwabia,  Oatawissa. 
OiaivfiHpd,  MeadviUe. 
Ovn^rland,  Carlisle. 
fiaufJhin,  Harrisbiugh. 
JDlelawaM,  Chester. 
Bri0,£rte, 
IWyette,  Uniontown. 
IVanklin,  Qiambersbnrgb. 
Ghreene,  Wayttesbuigk 
Hantingdon,  Huntingdon, 
bidianav  Armaffh. 
Jbfferaon,  Brookviile. 
Lancaster,  Laiioaater. 

Popaladon  in  1820, 1,049,393.    In  1830, 1,347,072. 

Pkifsieal  Aspect.  A  considerable  belt  along  the  south-east  aectaoo  of 
the  state  is  level,  gradually  rising  to  an.uneven,  and  from  that  to  an  un- 
dulating surface.  Between  the  first  line  of  the  Alleghanies,  called  South 
Mountain,  and  the  second  chain,  die  Blue  Ridge,  is  a  Inroad,  fertile,  lime* 
stone  valley.  The  last  western  chain  of  the  AUeghanies  paasee  tfaroi^ 
the  state  from  north-east  to  south-west.  It  is  broad,  an^  composed  of 
many  detached  mountains.  West  of  these  mountains.  Western  Peunsyl- 
vimia  ia  bill,  dale,  and  plain,  with  a  surface  not  unlike  that  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  aoU  of  the  val]#ys  i^.atopst  invaxiably  fertile.  Hie  aauthr 
of  the  state,  atoog  the  Susquehannah,  embraces  a  great  body 
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of  eioelleat  hnrf.  Ilie  bMia  bet«f«ea  Alh^^jr  nip«r  and  likt  EMfli 
it  a  fine  couatfy.  Abroad  bek  of  the  Snort  oouaCry  rtrelchea  east  efihe 
Alleghany  BKNintaias,  and  sproads  with  the  aagie  exlent  into  Maryland. 
Thia  midland  of  Pennsylvania  incfaideaas  lich  and  highly  coltmiled  a 
tract  of  country  as  is  in  America,  and  is  eUefty  aettM  with  Gennanab 
llwshighest  peaks  of  the  Alleghanies  aie  elevated  fi^0HDl  twe  to  th^ 
sand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  from  one  to  two  thousand  fisel 
nbove  the  level  of  their  bases.  This  region  in  its  monntaias,  valleys 
and  cascades,  presents  all  varieties  of  the  grand,  rugged,  sheltered, 
and  romantic  in  scenery.  Iron  in  vastq«atttilies,lead,  copper,  many  of 
the  useful  fossils,  particularly  the  greatestabundance  and  variety  of  coal^ 
marble,  freestone,  end  all  tiie  usefid  earths  for  building  and  the  aits, 
abound  in  this  state,  so  variegated  in  s^r&ce,  and  of  geologioal  &rma* 
lions  so  diferent  from  each  other. 

SqU  ami  Prodarfions.  No  state  in  the  Unioa  shows  to  die  passing 
traveller  a  richer  agrkuhure  than  this.  It  is  emphatically  a  gnua  coun» 
try,  raasikig  the  greatest  abundance  of  fine  whmt  It  produces  all  the 
Bruits  and  psodnetions  of  the  northern  and  middle  slates,  and  is  betftst 
adapted  for  the  culttvalion  of  the  mulberry  and  the  grape  than  moat  of 
them.  Pemisylvania  is  famous  for  the  great  siae,  and  ^  stiength  and 
aaeellence  of  its  breed  of  draft  horses.  Hie  iaigest  kinds  show  a 
piedigious  bulk,  when  compared  with  the  common  dtmensions  of  die 
aorthesn  hofsoo.  Among  dis  other  gndns^  this  state  is  fionous,  in  sonfS 
parts,  for  the  cultivatMn  of  buckwheat  end  spelts.  Bfost  of  the  finer 
fimits  of  the  temperate  dimatea  flourish.  Hie  cider  is  partieularty  ex* 
Mllent  Wheat  is  the  staple  article,  thimt^  parts  of  the  state  abound  in 
the  finest  products  of  die  dairy . 

J2e%Mm.  There  are  about  seven  hundred  fixed  soeielies  in  this  state: 
Of  theae,  the  mort  numerous  denominatiott  is  the  Presbyterian;  The 
Gensan  Galvinisto  and  Lutherans,  constitute  the  next  most  nomeroas 
denonunatioii.  The  Friends  have  between  sixty  and  seventy  oongre- 
gatioBSb  The  inhabitanto  are  descended  from  all  the  Buropeaa  nations: 
The  Genaans,  however,  are  the  mort  numenms  race,  and  next  to  them, 
periiaps,  the  Irish,  and  the  Scotoh  Irish.    In  no  state  in  die  Union  is  the 

dialect  so  cooBpounded  of  an  idioms,  aceents,  tones,  and  niodes  of  framing 
aenlenoea.  Yet,  perhaps^  there  is  no  statie  in  which  the  varieties  of 
erigin,  opinions,  foith,  fashion,  and  modes  of  life,  have  amalgamated 
loto  a  more  marked  and  distinrt  aatknallty,  than  in  the  people  of  this 
state. 

BJken.    We  have  abeady  dwelt  upon  diose  wert  of  the  Alleghanies. 
The  princqial  Athmtie  rivem  of  die  stele,  are  dte  Dekware,  Sdraylkill, 
I  diigh J  flosgnehannahf  aad  Juniata.    The  Sdar|naliimnh  irthelatgjsrt 
Vol.  n.  9 
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Aikmtie  river  of  ihe  United  Sttiteisr.  it  rises  in  New  York,  near  die 
eoHPces  of  the  Mcrfiawk,  ai&cl  meandering  eouth^west,  it  enters  P^msyl- 
vaniay  and  by  a  sweeping  bend,  returns  upon  its  course,  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  8till  seurefaing  a  westward' ooorse,  it  again  enters  Pennsyl- 
f«nia,  and  receives  Tioga  rirer,  West  Branch,  and  the  Juniata.  These 
acoomukted  waters  having  swollen  it  to  a  broad  stream,  it  passes  Har> 
risbuigh,  enters  Maryland,  and  finds  its'  e^jtuary  in  Chesapeske  Bay  at 
Havre  do  Oraee,  after  a  course,  meai^uring  its  curves,  of  more  than  five 
hundred  miles.  Its  principal  branches  mie  Tunkhannoc,  Lackawanaoc, 
Fishing  Creek,  Anderson's  Creek,  Clearfield  Creek,  Mushannon,  Sene- 
mah<ming.  Kettle,  Pme,  Lycoming,  Lowalsock,  ami  Muncy  creeks- 
l^ese  streams  have  courses  from  thirty  to  seventy  miles  in  length.  Ju- 
niata is  the  largest  tributary.  This  stream  ris^s  in  the  AUeghanies  from 
two  large  branches,  which  rise  a  little  above  Huntingdon.  Hie  united 
stream  divides  again,  and  by  two  moudis  fall  into  the  Susquehannah, 
fourteen  miles  above  Harrisburg.  Below  this  junction,  the  principal 
tributaries  are  Sherman^s,  Conedpguinnet,  Yellow  Breeches,  GbnewagOi 
•ad  Codorus  creeks,  from  the  west;  and  Swatara^  Conestega,-and  Pe- 
quea  creeks,  on  the  east  No  stream  in  the  United  States  passes  through 
ni(»«  grand  andronuntio  scenery  ttian  ^be  Juniata. 

Ldiigh is  animportant braneh  of  the  Delaware.  It  has  cut  its  way 
thaeough  several  hills,  and  ameng  others  the  Blue  Ridge.  Afler  passing 
through  the  Moravian  towns,  and  a  beauti^  country,  it  falls  into  the 
IMaware,  at  Easton.  The  canals  have  enabled  the  great  cities  to  avai 
diemsalves  of  the  ridinnd  exhaustless  oeai  beds  near  its  banks. 

BehuylkiU  rises  ameng  the  mountains,  in  Schuyfidll  cOunty,  winding 
ttirough  a  rich  country,  and  the  towns  of  Reading  and  Fottstown,  supply- 
ing Philadelphia  with  water  in  its  course,  it  falls  into  the  Delaware  seven 
miles  below  that  city.  •  It  has  a  long  course,  and  the  locks  andcansds 
have  rendered  it  navigable,  so  that  the  immense  beds  of  anthracite  coal 
on  its  head  souoces  are  rendered  available  to  Philadelphia,  and  the 
country  on  the  sea  beard.  The  names  ctf  many  4tber  streams  migbt  be 
givnn,  which  furnish  admirable  watmr  power,  and  which  inigateaiid 
adorn  the  rich  interior  of.the  state.  -  ■  -       ■ 

CanaU  imd  BaU  Roadt.  .  Pennsylvania  has  oommenped  a  gigamk 
outline  of  intemal  impnyvements.  In  1880,  it  had  four  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  of  canM  fitiished;  teo  hundred  and  fifty  in  progress  towards 
completion;  and  three  hundred  and jsixty-eight  prelected  and  surveyed. 
The  whole  length  of  the  grand  Pennsylvania  canal,  wouM  be,  if  compls- 
ted  in  a  continuous  line,  about  four  huniked  and  fifty  nules.  Of  this  line, 
twoiiundsed  and  sixty  miles  from  PhsMelphia  to  a  point  about  twenty 
miles  beyond  Huntwgdoni  are  nompletod.    The  wtule  line  firam  Johns- 


lowm  oo  the  wMt  side  of  the  Alk^gbmiyy  over  ooeluiiidred  toiksth  *^  com- 
pleted. An  interval  of  sopiethiiigiiiare  then  fifty..mik»fn3i«|lie  Juniata. 
OT^  the  AltoghaQy^  to  Johaatowi^  ie  yet  incolnplete. .  It  i»  proposed  to 
iinitethem  hy  a  lail-way  <^er .  the  xKMMmtaiii&  The  Philadelphia  m4 
W3Fcxiaiiig  canal,  connectiQg  tha^  fai^famed  valley  with  that  city,  i^  two 
hundred  and  aix4y^eight  miles  in  length.  It  is  intended  to  unite  the 
Pennsylvanif^  canal  at  Pittsburgh,  with  a  canal  through  Meadvtllete. 
lake  ^e.  This  canal  will  he  betweentwo  and  three  hundred  mike  in 
lai^^  Still  another  canal  xoute  has  been  surveyed,  to  lead  from  Pitts* 
burgh  to  the  summit  level  of  the  Ohio,  and  Erie  canaL  Numerous  side 
cuts  connected  with  these  canals,  which,  a  few  years  since,  would  have 
been  deemed  impracticable,  now  dwindle  in  comparison  with  these  gigan- 
tic works,.and  are  too  numerous  to finda  place  in  this  w(M>k. 

Forty  miles  of  the  Philadelphia  end  Columl»a  rail  road  are  nearly 
completed.  At  the  termination  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canals  a 
rail-way  extepids  over  Atooeic  mountains,  reaching  from  the  canal  to 
Carbondale,  on  the  Lackawanna  river.  It  i&  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  in 
length,  and  overcomee  an  elevation  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet. 
The  Mauch  Chunk  rail-way  is  of  wood^  overlaid  with  iron^  It  connects 
the  coal  mines  with  Lehigh  river,  which  is  rendered  boatable  by  canal 
boats.  The  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  thecoal  is  found,  is  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  lengMi 
of  the  rail'Way  is  nine  miles.  The  can  descend  the  platform,  wheia 
they  unload  in  a  minute  and  twenty  seconds.  One  hundred  aad.tlurty- 
two  cars  hi^ye.  desoeiided  in  a.,  day,  with  one  hundred  and  ninetyreight 
tons  of  coal.  The  loaded  cars,  in  descending,  are  attached  to  emp^ 
cars  at  the  foot,  and  draw  them  up.  The  cgal  of  thisexceedin^y  rich 
and  abundant  mine  is  anthracite,  be<d,  pure,  black,  widn  a  beautiful  con^ 
ehoidal  firacture,  and  perfectly  clean  in  the  handling.  Other  rail  roade 
are  in  contempkition  and  survey. 

MwM^ac^m'ei.  This  article  is  too  extensixe  to  allow  details.  In  the 
important  article  of  iron  manu&etures,  Pennsylvania  far  excels  any 
other  sta)e  in  the  Union.  /We  have  spoken  of  the  manufactures  west  of 
the  Allegh^es.  As  kMig  ^lgo  a9  in  181Q,  therewere  in  the  state  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  impi^rtant  iron  iaotariea,  for  all  operatioos  ia 
iron,  firom  smelting  the  ores  to  manu&cturiDg  nails.  At  the  ^ama 
time,  there  were  sixty^bur  cotton  factories,  aixty^bur  paper  mills,  and 
eight  glass  worics.  Some  of  these  manufaotures  have  doubled  since  that 
time..  It  is  supposed  that  the  total  value  of  manufactures  in  ^bis  stats^ 
may  be  about  ^70,000,000.  The  bank  capital  is  $10^10,338.  Tha 
tonnage  of  the  sluppiflg  is  104,114  tons.  In  1816,  the  exports  were 
$7,196,946.    The.dpmestic  (rade  has  increued  predigioasly  since  that 


time.    The  feteiga  Irote  bM  dimiBiAad,  m  a  MiHinl  oooieqimieey 
anoimtiiig  ia«zpotto,  in  IfiaO)  to  $4^)89,885. 

EiiMealloii.  This  gra«l  (Mate  has  nade  oertaiB  oonetitalfioiial  pravia- 
icMiiy  that  the  poor  Bhall  be  tau^t  gratis,  lleana  hare  hen  ptoviAed  in 
aloMMtaUUieeoantiestecanjrthiapfovimii  iatoeffeot.  Tterepoitef 
the  coiiq»liollen  of  the  public  schooia  fltatei^  that  in  twelve  ymn  |mea- 
ding  I88O9  tkirt74bar  thousand  seven  hundred  and  teee  children  had 
leceivedtlM  advantage  of  this  pievisioo«  But  general  instnictiott  is  not 
diffused  so  universally  ae  in  New  York.  The  University  ef  Pennsjrlva- 
ma,  after  many  changes  of  the  original  ptan,  is  organiaed  on  the  most 
respectable  footing;  and  the  medicai  school  attached  to  it^  yields  in  repu- 
tation tenone  in  the  Union.  Dickinaon  CoHege^  at  Carlisle,  isan  impor- 
tant institution.  JefiersonCoHege,  at  Caononsburg,  has  a  medical  school 
attached  to  it  in  Philadelphia.  Waahu^ton  CkiUege,  at  WashmgloD,  the 
Western  University^  at  Pittsbuigfay  and  the  Alleghany  College^  at  Mead- 
viUe,  have  already  been  named  under  the  head  of  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia.  Madison  College^  at  Unientown,  is  an  institution  under  the  care  of 
the  Methodist  chnrofa.  Mount  Aity  College  is  fiied  at  Gennanlown. 
There  are  theological  schools  at  Gettysbuigfa,  Yorii,  and  Allegfaany. 
The  Moravian  schools,  at  the  beautilul  villages  of  Nasaretfa,  Bethlehem, 
and  LkiZ)  sustain  abigh  repatBtioD,  and  are  in  the  most  flourishing  oen* 
dition.  The  system  of  instruction  is  of  a  peculiar  character^  and  bna 
deserved  estimation  far  oenfening  on  feaiales  an  eflfeient  and  uaefiii 

Ckirfnum.  FUhuielplHa)  the  second  city  in  Ae  Union,  is  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware,  three  hundred  miles  aonth-west  of  Bss- 
Ion,  ninety  south-west  of  New  York,  one  hundred  miles  north-east  of 
Bshiniore,  and  one  hundred  and  thii^-seten  miles  north-east  of  Wash* 
ington.  it  is  situated  on  an  isthmus  plain,  between  the  Schuylkill  and 
Delaware,  extending  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  ts  abeot  aix  milee 
above  theur  junetkm.  it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  by  the 
curves  of  the  river  from  Uie  eity  to  the  estuary.  The  Delaware  is  here 
abroad,  unimpeded,  and  noble  stream,  aflbtding  water  for  vessels  of  any 
iiae,and  fomishes  an  admkable  harbor.  The  city  is  built  in  the  form  of 
an  oUong square;'  and  is  noted  far  tfae'regvlarity  with  which  its  streets, 
running  north  and  south,  are  intersected  by  others  at  right  angles,  run- 
ning east  and  west.  The  streete  are  from  one  hundred  and  thirteen  to 
Cfty  feet  wide,  and  numbered  in  one  direction,  first,  second,  third,  and  so 
en;  and  in  the  other,  by  specific  names:  so  that  no  dty  exists  in  wUdk 
it  is  so  easy  to  find  a  given  point  by  the  direction.  The  number  of 
i«iuares,  it  la  believed,  amounts  to  about  Oree  hundsed  and  fifty. 

It  is  unquestieoably  among  the  first  mannfiurturing  dties,  aU  things 


take*  itifeD vkwj in ibib  United  Aitai.  AnoogaH  the «kteosive  bnincfae» 
fiir  which  it  is  Auhmu^  paper,  printiag,  and  poUishiBgi  are  impcrtaat 
items.  A  gnat  nmober  of  gaseCles,  pedbdieids,  and  monthlies  are  issued'; 
and  one  qnarteriy  critieal,  imd  anetfwr  quarterly  medical  journal.  This 
eily  Ties  with  Boston,  in  the  nnmbcoraAdextentof  its  school  and  classical 
bosks.  U  Boston  puUiAes,  as  regards  material  and  execution,  more 
sufaslantiaUy,  Philadelphia  puMfahes  cheaper,  a  otrcumstance  tiften  as 
important,  in  the  extension  of  its  books.  This  city  has  reputation,  aho^ 
far  the  extent  and  exeellence  of  its  breweries. 

Its  literary,  philosophical,  and  humane  institutions,  are  worthy  of  all 
praise.  The  Philadelphia  library,  owes  itfr^origio  to  the  illustrious  Frank* 
lin.  It  contains  a  maseum,  a  phikMophical  apparatus,  the  Philadelfrfiia 
ffl^iary,  and  the  Loganian  library;  attioonting  in  all  to  twenty-€ve  thott-' 
sand  volumes.  The  American  Iliiloeophical  Society,  the  Phfladelphia 
Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  the  Athensum,  and  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  are  all  important  institutions,  and  have  libraries  and  ool-^ 
lections.  The Friend^s  library  contains  arespeotabie  coUectkm, and  thd 
FHend's  common  school  institution  is  an  important  and  efficient  one.^ 
There  are  among  the  literary  institutions  great  numbers  of  Lancasterian,. 
Sunday,  uid  In&nt  sdioois.  Among  the  humane  institutions,  is  one  for 
the  deid'and  dumb.  One  of  tfie  noblest  establishments  m  this  or  any  odier 
state,  is  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  It  extends  a  front  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-three  feet,  and  has  a  large  buikling  connected  with  It,  soA- 
Ifcient  to  contain  fifty  or  sixty  patients.  Appended  to  it  is  a  beaotifal 
garden.  There  are  admirable  arrangements  fer  every  tiling  apper(Bin<* 
ing  to  the  comfort  andrestonitionof  the  diseased,  both  in  body  andnandc 
West's  splendid  picture  of  Christ  healing  the  sick,  is  propel-ly  kept  in  this 
institution,  and  for  a  trifling  gratuity  shown  to  strangers.  There  are  over 
forty  public  buildings,  and  about  seventy  houses  of  public  worship.  The 
names,  uses,  and  dimensions  of  some  of  the  public  buiklings  follow. 

The  first  Presbyterian  diurch,  is  a  noble  building,  as  are  the  Episco- 
pal churdies  in  fii^th  and  Tenth  streets.  The  maritet  is  a  low  range  of 
buildings,  in  the  middle  of  Maricet  street,  extending  from  the  Delaware  to 
Bightfa  street  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  Chesnut  street,  is  con- 
sidered the  most  finished  specimen  of  pure  Grecian  architecture  in  the 
Union,  it  is  of  white  marble/ with  Doric  columns  in  fiftmt.  The  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania  fronts  two  streets  with  Ionic  cdumns,  and  is  of  whiteniar- 
ble.  The  state  house  is  alarge brick  building  in  Chesnut  street.  Ge- 
lard^s  bank  is  a  beautifiil  marble  building  widi  Corinthian  cohimns.  The 
arcade  is  an  imposing  stone  stmctore  leading  fifom  Chesnut  to  Lafiiyette 
street  It  is  fitted  up  with  shops,  and  in  die  second  story,  with  piazzas, 
and  contains  Peal's  museum.  The  theatre,  in  Chesnut  street,  has  a  mar^ 
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Ue  front.  The  Masonic  Hall, » iit(le  fufCber  on,  is  ia  the  QoAm  fltyle* 
Tiie  Academy  of  Arts  is  in  Chesout  street,  between.  Tenth  and  Eteventfa. 
Among  the  statuet^,  are  the  lAres^fmce*  of  Caneva;  and  agaileiy  of  ^io- 
titce^,  principally  the  woiks  of  Ajnerican  artists.  The  United  States 
mint  is  visited  as  an  object  of  general  curiosity.  Most  of  the  visitants 
puro^ase  gold  and  silver  coins  struck  under  their  eye.  The  am$Nmt 
coined  annually,  varies  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  roillion  doUars.  In 
1839,  the  number  of  pieces  of  coin  struck,  amounted  to  7,674,501. 

The  Schuylkill  Water  Works  are#L  splendid  establishment,  and  noted 
especially  ibr  the  rich  and  varied  prospect  enjoyed  fbom  them.  The 
building,  in  which  the  machineiry  is  contained,  is  a  handsome  one,  and 
the  machinery  is  capable  of  raising  seven  .million  gallons  of  water  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  wheels  are  driven  by  a  current  from  a  dam 
abov«.  The  reservoirs  are  on  a  hil},  hig^r  than  any  part  of  the  city. 
The  pipes  extend  tbirty*four  or  thirty*fi.ve  miles.  This  gcund  work  abun- 
dantly: repays  the  inspection.  Pratt's  Garden,  in  full  view  of  the  waler 
works,  is  a  charming  place,  and  well  worthy  to  be  visited.  The  penitenr 
tiary  has  th^  aqf>ect  of  a  fortress.  .  The  walls  are  of  granite,  forty-feet 
high,  and  encloses  a  squfure  w^z  hundred  and  fifly  feet  eadi  way.  The 
Naval  Hospital,  two  miles  sputh-west  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  has  a  front 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet,  andia  three  stqries  high.  It  is  buil| 
partly  of  granite,  and  partly  of  marble.  The  Navy  Yard  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, fuid  fitted  up  with  first  rale  appurtenances  for  building  Cdigates,  and 
ships  of  the  line.  The  Pennsylvania,  building  here ,  it  is  said,  will  be  the 
largest  ship  in  the  wcr)d,  and  itis  to  carry  ons  hundred  and  fi^  guns. 
,  The  public  squares  of  this  beai^tiful  city,stxike  a  stranger  with  pleas- 
ing, emotions,  firom  their  frequency,  neatness,  and  verdure;  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  promenading  them.  No  ci^  in  the  Union,  can  show  such 
long  ranges  of  uziiform  and  magnificent  houses,  as  this.  .  Chesnut  street 
may  serve  as  a  sample.  A  volume  would  be  requisite  to  convey  details 
of  all  the  public  buildings,  chmches,  literary  and  bunaane  institutions,  and 
interesting  objects,  worthy  of  the  in^pecticm  of  strangeas.  Uniformity, 
nf^atn^ss,  and  utility,  stand  embodied^  the  characteristics  of  this  great 
and  thriving  city.  Two  men,  whose, names  will  be  coeval  with  time, 
difiering  in  a  thousand  respects,,  have  beeii  enabled  to  stamp  a  blended 
impress  of  their  own  peculiar  intellectual  characti^  upon  the  aspect  and 
institutions  of  Philadelphia*  The  one  is  Franklin,  the  single  and  saga- 
cious expounder  of  the  doctrine  of  utility;  and  the  olh^r,  William  Penn,. 
the  memorable  patriarch,  the  immortal  assertor  of  toleration,  a  doctrine  in 
his  time  unknown,  andnow  as  universally  admitted  and  iauded  intheory^ 
as  it  is  universally  infringed  and  disrq[arded  in  pi^ctice.  Population  in 
18SM),  108^116.    In  1830, 161,412. 
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Tbe  entrance  of  the  eMoary  of  thii  Ddaware  is  defended  by  an  artificial 
breakwater,  an  imnnense  work  not  yet  completed.  The  artificial  cotmiU' 
nications  of  Pfafladelphia  with  the  interior/ by  tirmpikes  and  McAdam 
ized  roads,  and  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  are  too  numerous  to  be  dwelt 
upon,  except  in  general  terms.  One  communication  of  permanent  iro> 
portance  must  not  be  overlooked.  -  The  numerous  and  beautiful  steam 
boats,  that  formerly  plied  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  used  to 
descend  the  Delaware  to  a  certain  point,  when  the  passengers  debarked 
and  took  stages  from  the  Maware  across  the  state  of  ]>elaware,  to  New- 
castle, on  Chesapeake  bay.  A  ship  canal  is  now  cut  across  this  penin- 
'fnta,  uniting  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake,  by  an  uninterrupted  line 
of  inland  canal  communication.  This  canal  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and 
is  sixty  feet  in  width  at  the  water  line.  It  was  originally  dug  eigbt  feet 
in  depth,  but  has  been  increased  to  ten.  The  locks  are  on)e  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  the  whole  construction  isTor  sloops  of  the  largest  class,  and' 
achooners.  The  steam  boats  intended  to  ply  on  this  route,  are  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautifbi  kind.  Three  towns,  Delaware,  Chesapeake^ 
and  B^emia,  have  already  sprung  up  on  the  route.  The  harbor  on  the 
Delaware,  is  formed  by  two  prodigious  piers  running  into  the  water. 
The  bridges  over  the  canal  are  some  uf  them  of  the  class  c&Iled  swivel 
bridges.  Over  the  centre  of  the  deep  cut  is  the  Summit  bridge,  reach- 
ing ffoot  hifl  to  hill,  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  span,  and  ninety  feet 
at  its  key  sioae  above  the  level  of  the  water.  Schooners,  and  the  laigest 
olass  of  sloops,  pass  underneath  with  their  masts  standing. 

Harrisburgh,  the  political'  metropolis  of  the  state,  has  a  pleasant  site  on 
Ifae  east  bank  of  the  Susquehannah,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  north-west 
of  Philadelphia.  It' contains  seven  or  eight  public  buildings,  and  four 
houses  of  public  worship.  The  state  house  is  a  spacious  and  elegant 
boiUing,  and  makes  an  imposing  show. '  A  bridge  has  been  erected  across 
the  Susquehannah,  at  this  place.  An  island  divides  the  bridge  into  two 
divisions.  The  whole  length  of  Yhe  bridge  and  cause-way  over  the  fsiand 
is  a  mile.    Iteontains  about  5,000  inhabitants. 

Lancaster  is  situated  m  9.  dsligfatfully  fertile  country,  near  Conestoga 
cieek,  which  falls  into' Che  Susquehannah;  and  is  connected  with  the 
great  chain  of  die  Pennsylvania  canal. '  It  contains  nine  or  ten  public 
buildings,  and  as  many  churches.  Some  of  the  public  buildings,  many 
of  the  private  mansions,  and  two  of  (he  churches  are  handsome  buildings. 
Many  of  the  baildings  are  in  the  substantial  German  style  of  building  in 
Pennsylvania,  of  stone.  It  is  becoming  a  manufacturing  town.  Bfany 
of  die  inhabitants  are  Germans,  and  the  Gennan  language  is  tnuch  spo- 
ken. Three  or  four  Gennan  gazettes  are  published  in  this  place,  and  as 
many  in  English.    Hie  canalsysteni)  by  conneicting'I^mcastsr  by  witter 
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conmunicatkii  with  Philiukilphia^  hag  given  anew  unpolee  tothie  town* 
It  is  situated  aizty-iwo  miles  west  of  Philedelpliiay  with  which  it  is  ocn- 
aectedhj  anadmuraUe  road,  end  is  thiitj-siz  miles  soutfaheestof  Hami- 
Ihuifh.    Population  in  1820,  was  6,068.    In  1880, 7,083. 

T^f^ft'tittg  is  also  central  to  a  fine  agricultuial  countiy,  and  is  sitnatod 
<in  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  contains  a  number  of  pidilK  build' 
ings,  and  five  chusches.  Being  connectad  with  Philadelphia  by  the  line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,,  its  trade  is  tepidly  advancing.  There  are 
many  fine  mills  in  the  vicinity.  Its  manufiMtures  are  increasing.  Hats 
^constitute  alarge  item  in  its  manufactures.    Populati^w  about  6flOQ» 

Carlisle  is  an  interior  town,  sixteen  miles  west  of  Harri^Niii^  one 
(iumdred  and  fourteen  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  and  contains  five  public 
liuildiDgs  and  ei^i^t  churches.  The  streets  are  handsome,  and  the  build- 
ings chiefly  of  stone  and  brick.  Didiiasoii  College,  already  mentionedt 
^  in  this  place.  Population  is  about  5,000.  Eastonisaveryneattown, 
<m  the  west  bank  of  the  Dehiware,  at  the  junction  of  the  Leh^,  sixty 
'Cniles  north  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  a  nnmber  of  public  buikiiogs,  a 
church,  and  an  academy.  Here  is  a  handsome  bridge  across  the  Dela- 
"waie. 

Ghamhersburgh  is  situated  on  Conococheague  creek,  with  starikiog 
"views  of  Ae  Alleghaaiesinthe  distance.  The  stream  on  which  it  stands 
furnishes  water  power  for  many  manufactories,  of  which  the  town  already 
contains  a  consklerable  number.  It  has  six  public  buddings,  seven 
churches,  and  fiiur  hundred  dwelling  bouses,  of  which  a  great  piepor- 
lion  ave  brick  or  slone.  Bhie  limestone,  freestone,  and  marble  abound 
in  the  vicinity.  It  has  turnpike  communications  with  PhihuMphia,  Bal- 
limoro,  and  Pittsbuigh.  F^ulation  in  1830,  was  2,401.  The  number 
Iwrin  1830,  amounted  to  3,283. 

York  is  situated  on  GodcNTVs  creek,  eig|bty*five  miles  west  ef  Philadel- 
|>hia,  aid  fivty-eight  north  of  Baltimore,  and  contains  sixpuUic  hmUings 
«nd  eight  charches.  It  is  ahaodsome  town,  in  the  centre  of  a  fertileand 
charming  country^  Populatoi  in  1830, 3,546.  In  1880, 5,207.  Beth- 
lehem isa  charming  Moroviaa  lownontheLehighy  fif^4bormileeaffdH 
westof  Philadelphia.  The  townis  built  of  stone,  and  in'*«V**^  entirely 
lyy  Jloravians.  The  two  seminaries  for  instruotkm  in  this  place  enjoy  a 
ii^  reputation.  Popuktion  2^000.  Lehi^  and  Litis  axe  the  otfav 
{irincipal  Moravian  estabttshmeats  in  this  viciniQr.  The  prinetpal  towns 
an  West  Pennsylvania  have  already  been  noticed.  Northampton,  on  the 
Lehigh,  Noniitown,  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  Huntingdon,  on  the  Juaiala, 
axe  oonsiderable  towns.  Bedford,  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Juniata,  is 
theseaiof  the  Badfitfd  nNmal  tfriogh  vfd  sar«ennded  bj  spleiAd 
MTU    Abaiieoeataktueef  the  naneaofthiv^otfMroQnsadeiaUe 


viUages  night  be  given*  A  siiiglo  fain  fiem  the  late  ceneus  of  188CV  will 
iUiMtrate  the  vigorous  adranoe  of  this  great  atate  in  popalatioa  and  im- 
portance. The  aggregate  iocreaae  of  twenty-eight  towns  and  barougfady 
18  at  the  rate  of  sixty  per  cent,  in  1829,^97,906  barrets  of  wheal  floor, 
99,503  of  rye  flour,  and  1,609  hogsheads  and  6,488  barrels  of  com 
meal,  were  imqpected  in  Philadelphia. 

It  spreads  a  wide  sur&ce  in  the  Ohio  valley,  rapidly  advancing  m 
wealth  and  population.  New  towns  are  springing  up  in  every  direcdon. 
It  abounds  in  all  the  elements  of  wealth  and  powar.  Public  opinion  has 
given  it  a  strong  impulse  towards  manufactures,  and  a  gigantic  system  of 
intemal  improvements.  Its  inhabitants,  though  composed  of  all  nationsf 
are  distinguished  for  their  <»derly  habits,  industry,  and  sober  progress  of 
thrift,  and  a  sturdy  spirit  of  political  independence.  The  passing  stranger 
as  he  traverses  the  state,  is  struck  with  the  noble  roads  and  public  works, 
with  the  beautiful  German  forms  and  their  magnificent  and  imperishable 
stone  houses,  and  often  sdll  more  magnificent  stone  bams«  An  agncul- 
tural  country,  alike  charming  and  rich,  spreads  under  his-  eye.  He  net 
oidy  passes  many  handsome  towns,  but  is  surprised  with  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  neat  and  populous  villages,  the  names  of  which  he  had  met 
IB  no  Itinerary  or  gazetteer.    He  sees  a  country  of  inmiense  agrieultural 
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Lbnoth,  nine^-two  miles;  breadth,  twenty-three.  Containing  into 
dxNisand  and  fifty  square  miles.  Between  38^  27'  and  89°  50^  north  lati- 
tude, and  1^  18'  and  1^  57'  east  longitude.  Bounded  north  by  Pennsyl- 
vania; east  by  the  Delaware  bay  and  the  Athintic;  south  and  west  by 
Maryland.' 

Pkifncal  AtpecL  The  greater  portion'  of  the  surface  is  one  exten- 
ded plain.  The  upper  part  of  the  stateis  undulating.  Christiana  heightB 
and  Brandywme  hills  are  rougt^  and  Novated.  On  the  table  summits  be- 
tween Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake  bays,  is  a  chain  of  swamps,  from 
wbioh  tibe  waters  descend  in  one  direction  to  Chesapeake  bay,  and  bom 
the  other  to  Deiawase  river.  Taken  together,  it  is  a  fine  tract  of  country 
far  ciiltivalioa,  and  admbably  adapted  to  the  growing  of  wheat,  the 
staple  of  the  state.  Delaware  flour  has  reputation  abroad  for  softnete 
and  whiteness  beyond  all  other  American  floor.  It  is  distinctly  perceived 
Vol.  n.  10 
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ID  tbia  Btate,  that  the  temperature  is  sofieuing  to<lhat  of  the  soiitheni 
states.  GypreBS)  the  timber  of  fioathem  couatnes,  abounds  iu  the  swamps. 
.  The  catalpa,  pezsiinmoii,  and  some  of  the  laurel  tribe,  are  fouad  amoDg 
Ihe  forest  trees.  Sweet  potatoes  are  raised  without  difficulty.  We  know 
ef  no  ores  finmd  in  this  state^  except  those  of  iron,  which  are  abundant 

DwisioM.    Counties,    Kent,  Differ;  Newcastle,  NeioeatUe;  Surry, 
Georgetown.    Population  in  1820,  was  72,749.     Ii]^  1830,  76,739. 
.    The  state  owns  13,213  tons  of  ^pping.    Its  exports,  passing  through 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  are  chiefly  included  in  the  amount  of  exports 
from  these  towns.     . 

"«  Matiufactures  and  Commerce,  Brandy  wine  creek,  in  the  upper  pert 
of  the  state,  furnishes  water  power  for  great  and  growing  manuiapiuriiig 
establishments.  The  chief  articles  are  flour,  cottens,  woolens,  paper, 
.and  gunpowder.  Newcastle  county,  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  of  those 
establishments.  In  proof  of  the  t^dency  of  manufacturing  industry,  we 
give  the  following  facts  from  a  table  of  the  assessed  value  of  lands  in  this 
county,  in  1828.  The  whole  vaiuation  of  lots,  houses,  and  lands,  in  it  is 
1^,086,932.  Christiana  hundred  furnishes  $2,710,000,  being  out  of 
proportion  richer  than  any  other  part  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  extensiv^e  manufactures  in  its  beautiful  neighborhood.  The  hi^est 
value  of  land  is  forty-four  dollars  per  acre,  in  Christiana  hundred,  tke 
most  manufacturing  district,  and  the  lowest  is  seven  dollars,  in  Appoquin- 
imink,  the  least  manufacturing  part  of  the  state.  All  the  other  hundreds 
approach  nearer  the  highest  value,  or  retire  from  it,  in  proportion  to  their 
manufacturing  industry.  The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  Dela- 
ware in  1827,  was  $2,500,000. 

Canals,  The  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal  runs  through  this 
state ,  and  has  already  been  mentioned.  This  state  has  made  great  exer- 
turns  to  render  the  Susquehannah  navigable,  and  has  effected  it  as  far  as 
Columbia. 

Literature,  The  state  has  a  school  fund  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  dollars.  There  are  academies  at  Wiknington,  New  Castle, 
Newark,  Smyrna,  Dover,  Milford,  Lewistown,  and  Georgetown.  Schools 
are  established  in  eveiy  district  of  four  miles  sqiiare.  No  district  iB  enti- 
tled to  any  share  of  the  school  fund,  that  will  not  raise  by  taxation  asum 
equal  to  its  share  of  the  income  of  the  fund.  This  state  furnishes  <me  col- 
lege student  from  every  11,000  of  its  inhabitants. 

EiHgion,  The  number  of  fixed  congregations  is  stated  to  be  fifly-ft^e ; 
of  these  the  Presbyterians  are  said  to  be  the  most  numerous. 

Chief  Tbtnif.  Dover  is  the  political  metropolis.  It  is  situated  on 
Jones  creek,  seven  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Delaware  bay.  It  oob- 
teins  ftur  public  buildings,  of  which  the  state  house  is  the  most  conspic- 
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uous,  and  two  charches.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  about  1,SOO. 
Wilmington  ia  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  and  is  a  handsome  and  thri- 
ving place.  It  is  situated  between  Brandy  wine  and  Christiana  creeks, 
one  mile  above  their  coniluencey  and  two  miles  from  the  Delaware,  with 
.  which  it  has  a  navigable  communication.  It  is  twenty-eight;  miles  souths 
west  of  Phikdelpbia,  and  seventy  north-east  of  Baltimcnre^  The  position 
is  high,  airy,  and  pleasant.  The  number  of  its  public  buildings  is  nine  or 
ten,  and  it  has  eleven  churches.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Bran- 
d3rwine,  by  water  works,  like  those  of  Philadelphia.  There  is  a  United 
States  Arsenal  here;  and  the  Priends  have  a  boarding  school  of  celebri^« 
A  college  was  incorpomted,  but  has  never  gone  into  operation.  This 
town  owns  more  than  ten  thousand  tons  of  shipping.  Its. staple  artielQ 
of  export  is  flour.  There  is  a  bridge  'over  the  Brandy  wine,  and  one  ov&t 
the  Christiana,  connecting  it  on  each  side  with  a  beautiful  surrounding 
doantry,  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  celebrated  Bnindywine  flour  miUi 
are  in  a  village  a  little  distant  frcmi  the  town.  These  flour  nulls  weie 
formerly  the  most  numerous  and  important  in  the  United  States.  Thosd 
in  Rochester,  New  York,  now  vie  with  them.  Within  ten  miles  of  Wii- 
rafngton  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  important  manu&ctories,  render- 
ing it  the  largest  manufi&cturing  district  in  the  Atlantic  country  west  of 
Philadelphia.  Great  quantities  of  gun  powder  are  among  the  arficlea 
manufactored.  The  population  in  1820,  was  5,268.  The  census  of 
1630,  gives  it  6,620.  New  Castle  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Delaware,'  five  miles  from  Wilmington,  and  thirty-three  south-west  &Qra 
Philadelphia.  It  contains  two  or  three  churches,  and  some  public  build- 
ings. Before  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal  went  into  operatioBy 
tins  used  to  be  a  place  of  embarication  for  passengers  from  Philadei^ibia* 
cm  board  the  steam  boats  lor  Baltimore.  Population  in  1830,  .1,000.  Tha 
names  of  the  other  considerable  villages  in  the  state,  follow.  Newport, 
near  Christiana  creek,  deals  extensively  in  flour.  Christiana,  on*  Chris- 
tiana creek,  five  miles  soutfi- west  of  Newport,  has  a  similar  trader  Smyr- 
na, Milford,  Geoi^etown,  and  Lewistown,  near  Ca^ra  Henlopen  lif^t 
house,  are  towns  of  some  importance. 

History.  This  state  was  first  settled  by  a  colony  of  Swede?  and  Fins. 
It  tinen  passed  under  the  authority  of  flie  Dutch,  from  whom  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  English.  Afterwards  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  peaoefiil 
domain  of  Wilham  Penn.  Next  to  Rhode  Island,  il  has  the  smallest  area 
of  any  state  in  the  Union. 
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MARYLAND. 


JaKMTBj  one  bundred  and  nincfleen  miles ;  breadth,  oiiiety'Oiie.  Gon- 
ttjniiig  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  square  miles.  Between  88^  and  80^ 
48^  north  latitude,  and  between  ^  81'  west,  and  1^  SS'  east  longitude. 
Bounded  north  by  Pennsylvania;  east  by  Delaware  and  the  Atknlic; 
and  south  by  Virginia. 

CaunHea.  CUtfTowM.  Alleghany ,  Cuikriawl;  Ann  Arundel,  Am- 
napoUi,'  Baltimore,  BaHmore;  Calvert,  Prwce  Frederiddon;  OBraline, 
DewUm;  Charles,  Pwrl  Thbacco;  Cedl,  EQcton;  Dorchester,  Cambridge; 
Frederiek,  F^-edenck  (aty^)  Harford,  BdU  Ait;  Kent,  ChttUrUmm; 
Montgomery,  RodmUe;  Prince  George,  Upper  Marlboro^;  Queen  Ann, 
CmiitevSU;  St.  Mary,  Leonardtown;  Somerset,  PrinceuAsme;  Talbot, 
BoHoh;  Washington,  Hagerttaum;  Worcester,  Snow  HUL  Popuialion 
in  1620,  was  407,350.    In  1680,  440,01^ 

Physical  Aspect.  The  maritime  belt  of  this  state  is  penetrated  Ax  into 
dw  interior  by  Chesapeake  bay,  as  a  vast  river,  dividing  it  into  two  dia* 
tinctpcMTtions,  called  die  Eastern  and  Western  shore.  These  shores  ii^ 
dude  a  level,  low,  and  alluvial  country,  permeated  by  tide,  rivers,  and 
ereeics,  and  like  the  same  tracts  of  country  fiurdier  south,  subject  to  inler- 
mittents.  Tlie  genuine  white  wheat,  which  is  supposed  to  be  peculiar 
to  this  state,  is  raised  on  the  eastern  shore.  Above  the  tide  waters,  the 
land  becomes  agreeably  undulating.  Beyond  this,  commence  the  differ* 
entrangesef  the  AUeghanies,  withtheir  numerous  peaks.  Tlie  valleys 
between  them  are  of  a  loamy  and  rich  soil,  yielding  fine  wheat,  and  all  the 
productions  of  the  middle  states,  together  with  some  of  those  (^  the  south- 
em  country.  The  national  road  passes  through  the  wide  and  fertile  val- 
leys m  which  Fredericktown  and  Hagerstownare  situated,  being  broad 
belts  of  the  same  admirable  soil,  which  is  seen  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  names  of  the  principal  ridges,  are  South  Mouiriain,  the 
Blue  Ridge,  Rays  Hill,  Sideling  Hill,  Savage  Mouutain,  EvttVHilk, 
and  Alleghany  Mountains.  Between  these  mountains  and  hills,  are  clear 
and  transparent  waters.    The  air  is  elastic,  and  the  dimate  salubnous. 

Productions.    The  great  stifle  of  this  state  is  wheat     The  second 

staple  is  tobacco.    The  soil  and  climate  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  oul- 

tivation  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  climates.    The  pn^^ortion'of 

hickory  trees  in  the  forests  is  greater  than  in  the  northern  states,    llie 

woods  abound  in  that  production,  called  mast,  on  which  the  swine  &tten. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  raised  in  abundance,  and  some  cotton  for  domestic 

use.    Id  the  swamps  the  cypress  is  common,  and  the  cata^  is  indig- 
enous. 
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JNpow.  The  Potcmao,  whidi  diyides  thia  state  fmn  Vurgima^  will 
be  described  ulider  the  hcM  of  that  state.  The  Susqaehannah,  passing 
through  hf  has  already  be^  described.  The  principal  rivers  that  have 
their  courses  in  this  state,  are  the  Choptank^  which  rises  in  Delaware^ 
and  fiiUs  into  the  Chesapeake.  Nanticoke  rises  aldo  in  Delaware,  from 
several  branches,  and  likewise  empties  into  the  Chesapeake.  Patapeoo 
river  might  with  more  pn^riety  be  called  an  inlet.  Several  branches 
empty  into  Patapsoo  creek,  which  fails  into  the  bay  about  three  milee 
below  Baltimore.  From  Baltimore  to  Chesapeake  bay,  the  Patapeo<^ 
affords  good  navigation  for  vessels  of  a  considerable  size.  Sassafras 
river,  Manokin,  Pocomoke,  Deer,  Brush,  Gmipowder,  >  and  Black  rivers^ 
are  streams' with  short  courses,  that  empty  into  Chesapeake  bay.  SeV'^ 
em  empties  into  the  bay  at  Annapolis,  of  whidi  it  forms  the  harbor* 
Patiizent  river  falls  into  the  bay  thirty  miles  below  Annapolis.  A  num- 
ber of  small  streams  fall  into  the  Potomac  in  this  state.  Of  these,  tho 
pruKcipal  are  St  Mary's,  Wicomico,  Port  Tobacco,  Matawoman,  Piscata- 
way,  and  Eastern  Branch.  The  hitter  stream  &lls  into  the  jpotomae 
below  Washington.  Tlie  great  Cumberiand  road  passes  over  the  Monooo* 
ey,  Antietam,  and  Conococheague.  Beside  these.  Licking,  Conobway^ 
Sideling  Hill,  Town,  Evit's,  and  Willis  creeks,  rise  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  run  into  this  state. 

CUmaU,  The  maritime  belt  of  this  state  belongs  rather  to  the  south*- 
em  than  the  northern  states.  It  is  the  commencement  of  that  belt  ef 
alluvial  plain,  which  spreads  to  the  remotest  extent  of  the  southern  coU|i-« 
try.  The  summer  climate  of  this  region  cannot  be  accounted  healthy,, 
the  waters  being  stagnant,  and  the  surface  yielding  forth  miasm.  The 
higher  portions  of  the  state  have  a  salubrious  and  delightful  climate. 

lUUgion.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  the  most  numerous  denominap 
tion.    The  other  sects  are  fairly  represented. 

LUerature.  The  University  of  Maryland,  St.  Mary's,  and  Baltimore 
CoUege,  are  all  in  Baltimore.  There  are  twenty  incorporated  aoade- 
nies  in  the  state,  each  of  which  receives  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year 
from  the  state  treasury.  A  law  appointing  primary  schools  and  general 
instruetion,  was  enacted  in  182&,  but  has  not  been  carried  into  effect  so 
eitensively  as  could  have  been  desired.  The  University  of  Maryland 
was  originally  a  medical  school.  An  academical  department  has  been 
added.  It  has  a  spacious  and  elegant  building  and  an^>le  endowments  | 
and  the  medical  college  is  highly  respectable  in  its  standing.  St.  Mary's 
College,  a  Catholic  institution,  has  a  number  ff£  buildings,  c<Hisiderable 
endowments,  and  aboutcme  hundred  and  fifty  students,  much  younger 
dian  the  members  of  oalleges  in  general.  Attadied  to  this  institution, 
is  a  theological  seminary. 
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Expori9,  In  and  f^bout  Baltimore,  andlki  ^e  richer  and  more  popu- 
Kmhs  districts  west  of  it,  the  prodoctB  of  the  cmiGsnsay  American  manu- 
fiictures  are  very  respectable  in  amount.  But  Maryland^  being  a  slaye 
owning  state,  is  diieiiy  devoted  to  agricahure.  The  principal  exports 
are  flour,  tobacco^  pig  iron,  some  lumber,  and  grain.  They  amounted 
in  1829  to  $4,804,465.    The  shipping  was  170,947  tcms. 

Roads  and  Canals.  There  ave  a  number  of  long  turnpikes  in  die 
state;  particularly  one  conneeting  with  the  NatiofuU  or  CvnberUmd 
Road,  and  constituting  the  great  thoroughfiure  to  Ihe  western  coontry. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  commences  at  the  Potomac,  in  the 
Federal  city,^  and  proceeds  along  the  river  near  the  limits  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia;  and  is  laid  out  to  pass  through  the  highlands,  and  over 
the  AUeghanies,  not  far  from  the  route  of  the  great  natiorad  road,  to  meet 
the  Ohio  at  or  near  Pittsburgh.    Among  the  three  great  national  wofka 
to  connect  the  Atlantic  waters  with  the  Ohio,  and  two  of  which  are  near* 
ly  completed,  this  is  by  no  means  the  least  stupendous.    In  fertility  of 
the  country  throu^  which  it  will  pass,  in  the  romantic  grandeur  of  the 
seenery,  and  in  the  importance  of  the  results  that  may  be  expected,  it 
^  will  probably,  equal  either.    An  unfortunate  litigation  between  this  cor- 
poration and  that  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-way,  has  r^rded  the 
progress  of  this  canal.    About  fiily  miles  of  the  routo  are  completed. 
The  whole  surveys  have  been  made,  and  various  excavations  on  the  line 
beyond  commenced.    A  lateral  cut  from  Fredericktown  to  this  canal  has 
been  authorized  and  surveyed  by  the  state.    The  whole  length  of  the 
route,  when  completed,  must  cousiderably  exceed  three  hundred  miles. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  is  by  far  the  most  stupendous  na- 
tional work  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
The  length  of  the  route  must  be  nearly  three  hundred  miles.    The  eleva- 
tion to  be  overcome,  on  the  highest  central  point  of  the  line  above  the 
termination  at  Baltimore,  is  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet.    From 
Baltimore  to  Cumberland,  the  inclination  will  be  about  fifteen  feet  and 
ten  inches  a  mile;  and  thence  to  the  Ohio,  about  five  feet  two  inches  a 
mile.    The  route  from  Baltimore  to  the  Potomac,  of  sixty  miles,  will 
have  but  a  single  simmiit  requiring  stationary  power.    Tiience  up  die 
Potomac  valley,  a  ronto  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  fardier,  will  re- 
quire none.    The  first  section  of  the  road  to  EUioott'^  mills,'' on  the  Pb- 
tapsco,  thirteen  miles  from  the  city,  has  been  finished  some  time,  and 
other  sections  are  in  a  state  of  progress  near  to  comple^on.    On  this 
route,  every  mode  of  passage  by  horse-car  power,  and  loooinotive  steam- 
car  power,  and  wind  power  by  sails,  has  been  adopted.    Although  (he 
speed  of  amile  in  a  minute,  which  has  been  efibeted  on  the  liverpod 
and  Manchester  rail-way,  has  not  been  attempted  oil  this,  half  that  dis- 
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tanee  has  oftea  bcea  aitiiioed.  A  auigle  steajxi  car  will  iiMmf^ti  eight 
jGlun.and  one  hundred  and  fiHy  passengers  the  distance  of  thirteen  iniles 
in  about  thirty  minutes,  a  speed  and  power  as  great  as  could  be  desired. 
To  judge  of  the  capabilities  of  such  a  rail-way,  we  state  a  fsu^t  in  reia- 
tioa  tQ  the  Liverpool  .and  Manchester  rail  road.  The  distence  between 
.the  two  towns  is  thirty^two  miles.  An  entire  ship's  caigo,  coiisisting  c^ 
mte  thousand  two  hundred  bales  of  cotton^  was  conveyed  by  two  engines 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  in  two  hours ! 

.  The  rout^  of  this  stupendpus  undertaking  is  through  a  country  aboundr 
i^g  in  every  variety  of  splendid  scenery,  that  mountains,  valleys,  caa- 
pades,  rivers,  forests,  and  the  wildness  of  nature  in  her  mountc^inous  re- 
treats, can  furnish.  Neither  Alexander,  Hannibal,  or  Napoleon,  ever 
-jnedkated  a  more  gigantic  undertaking.  What  a  conception  to  imagane 
the  thousands  of  teams  that  will  travel  on  this  road,  each  conveying  half 
a  ship  load,  continually  gliding  along  the  iron  railway,  bound  in  opposite 
directions,  propelled  along  their  everlasting  courae  up  the  hills  and  down 
the  valleys,  by  a  power  apparently  as  untiring  as  the  rivers  that  roll  by, 
or  the  lapse  of  time,  and  with  a  flight  almost  to  emulate  the  eagle  soaring 
above!  The  expense  of  the  route,  where  it  has  been  completed  and 
double  tracked,  exceeds  the  average  of  forty  thousand  dollars  a  mile. 
,  The  average  expei^e  of  the  whele  route  will  be  much  less.  The  Car- 
rollton  viaduct  on  the  routd  is  a  stupendous  work,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
noblest  piece  of  mason  work  which  our  country  can  show.  The  Jackson 
bridge,  deep  cut,  great  embfodLment,  Gadsby's  run  viaduct,  Patteraoo 
viaduct,  and  tliecut  through  Buzzard's  rook,  are  vast  works  already  ac- 
complished. What  sublime  views  will  the  whole  route  over  the  Allegha- 
nies  and  to  the  Ohio  furnish! 

A  rail  road  from  York-IIaven  to  the  Susqoehatinah,  has  been  undertakfii 
by  the  legislature  of  Marylajatd.  The^  distance  is  sixty  miles,  and  the 
eetimated  cost  seven  thousi^nd  five  hundred  dollars  a  mile.  •  This  will 
connect  with  the  Susquehannah  and  Philadelphia  rail  road..  The  Frepch 
Town  and  New  Castle  rail  road  is  laid  out,  and  the  stock  taken.  Vari- 
ous other  rail- ways  are  in  contemplation.  When  tbe^e  great  works  shall 
be  completed,  Maryland  will  probably  come  in  for  her  full  share  of  the 
trade  of  the  western  country.  Both  the  great  canal  andxail-way  routes 
tia^veise  a  country  of  great  fertiUty,  abounding  in  exfaaustless  beds  .of 
coal  and  iron  ore.  Marble  and  freestone,  sufficient  to  build  up  all  the 
cities  in  the  Unions  abound  on  the  route.  No  elements  of  national  weal^ 
qan  well  be  imagined,  that  these  works  are  not  calculated  (x>  develop  to  nn 
unlirtnitfld  extent. 

,   Chief  TWfw.    Baltimore^  the  commercial  capital  of  Maryland,  is  the 
Ihiid  city  in  the  Vjoioa  in  point  of  population  and  extent    It  is  situated 
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on  the  north  shore  of  the  Fntapaoo^  fourteen  Rules  nboYe  its  entmnoe 
into  Chesapeake  bay,  one  hundred  and  nmety  south-west  ciHew  Yofk, 
one  hundred  south-west  of  Philadelphia,  and  thirty-seven  north-east  ef 
Washington.  No  Atlantic  city  has  had  so  rapid  a  gAywth.  It  naturally 
cominahds  the  trade  of  a  great  and  growing  interior  country,  oomprisu^ 
Maryland,  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Yiiginia,  and  the  western  country. 
Vessels  of  six  hundred  tons  can  come  to  the  wharves  at  Old  Town  nod 
TelPa  Point.  But  vessels  over  two  hundred  tons  binrden  cannot  conn 
quite  up  to  the  compact  partof  the  city  shore.  Six  or  seven  bridges,  some 
of  them  elegant,  and  of  stone,  connect  Old  Town  with  the  city.  In  other 
respects,  the  harbor  is  admirably  adapted  for  trade,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  mmiber  of  vessels  that  arrive  and  depart.  The  month  of  the  faaitior 
is  a  strait,  effisctually  guarded  by  Fort  McHenry.  The  marshes  in  and 
about  the  city  have  been  filled  up,  and  various  improvements  for  health 
and  utility  adopted,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  supplying  the  city 
with  water  from  public  fountains. 

The  area  of  the  town  is  a  square  of  four  miles,  divided  into  twelve 
wards.  It  contains  twenty-five  public  buildings,  and  forty  places  of 
worship,  in  which  the  common  denominations  are  all  represented. 

,  The  Roman  Catholte  Cathedral  is  a  spacious  and  magnific^it  building, 
the  largest,  it  is  believed,  in  the  United  States.  A  beautiful  painting  df 
Ae  taking  of  ChriH  Jrinn  ike  CroBS  is  shown  in  it  The  Unitarian 
church  is  a  large  and  beautifol  one,  as  is  St  Paul^  diurch.  The  Ex- 
change is  a  vast  buikMng,  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  by  <Mie  hundred 
and  forty,  whh  four  wings.  The  Athenaeum  is  a  spacious  and  beautiful 
structure.  Hie  Union  Baidc  is  one  of  the  most  showy  buikUogs  of  the  kind. 
The  Penitontiary  is  on  a  great  scale,  and  under  excellent  management 
The  Hospital  is  distinguished  for  the  extent  and  excellence  of  its  anatomical 
apparatus,  having  generally  fiom  one  hondred  and  fifty  to  two  handled 
patients.  Among  the  conspicuous  objects  are  its  monuments.  The 
Washington  Monument  is  a  marine  cdnmn,  in  Howard  Paric,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  feet  high.  The  base  or  pedestal  is  fifty  feet  square, 
and  twenty  feet  high,  and  die  column  fourteen  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
summit,  and  twenty  atthe  foot  The  Battle  Monument  is  raised  in  mem- 
ory of  diose  who  fell  in  defooce  of  the  city  in  the  British  attack  of  1814. 
At  the  comer  of  Front  and  Pitt  streets  is  a  shot  tower,  the  most  cons^neu- 
ous  object  in  a  distant  view  of  ^e  dty.  It  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
feet  high.  Bamum's  Hotel  is  one  of  die  most  spendid  in  the  United  Slates, 
being  two  hundred  andtwenty-diree  feet  front,  by  one  hundred  in  depdi. 
The  Public  Fountain  is  a  spring  fountain  of  water,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  city,  shaded  with  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  public  square.  In  the 
sultry  months  it  is  «  place  of  great  resort.    BaitamoiehaBbeettsoreceaitiy 


settled^  thftt  kB'vkkdty  i»ftt0r6  wooded,  and  bus  bcoi^i^  of  more  .fin^ai^ 
ness  than  surrouDds  Ameriean  ekieA  kn^general.  T^  iippDoaclies  tp,  .fp 
are  of 'duipaafliiig  beauty,*  and  in  regard  to  pQ8itioi?,\  ani^  Ihe  <wfi0|ra- 
Uan  of  ita  a)?ea  &r  eoovenience,  ^how,  or  having  its  fUreet^  clea9ed.b||. 
the  rains,  no  place  in,  Ani^nca  exceeds  it»  A  ^onsideraUe  part  of  tb| 
city,  ia  built. up  with:  die  saine  regularity  as  Philadelphia.  A  grea;^  noni' 
ber  of  the  bcniaea  are  olegaaty  and  on  the  wh^e,  the  city  of  mm^ivieAta 
atrikea  the  eyedf  a  MrangQr  as  a  beautiful  plaipe..  It  i^ues  seyenor:^^^)^ 
gazettes,  and  has  one  hundred  considerable  manufactories  of  one  kind  or 
another.  In  1830,  were  inspected  577,604  barrels  of  wheat  flour, 
4,490  barrels  of  rye  flour,  558  hogsheads  and  5,458  barrels  of  corn 
meal.  Population  in  1820,  62,738.  In  1830,  80,519.  Annapolis  is 
the  political  metropolis  of  the  state,  and  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Seyen^  twenty-ei^  jniles  siouth-east  of  Baltimore, 
and  forty  north-east  of  Washington.  It  has  a  spacious  and  elegant  court 
house,  which  is  the  only  conspicuous  building  in  it.  It  has  two  churches, 
and  about  three  thousand  inhabitants.  Fredericktown,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Mbnococy,  is  a  large  and  pleasant  Interior  town,  fbrfy-five  miles  wdst 
of  Baltimore,  and  forty-three  north-west  of  Washington.  It  contaihs  sfat 
public  buildings  and  seven  ^lurches.  Intermixed  with  the  beautiftil  and 
spacious  private  and  public  buildings,  are  not  a  few  log  houses,  memo- 
rials of  the  recent  woods  frbm  which  their  timber  was  hewD.    It  is  a 

* 

peculiarity  in  the  modes  of  this  place,  that  the  marketing  is'fihfshed  be- 
fore sunrise.  K  is  in  the  centre  of  a  very  pleasant  and  fertile  country*; 
and  when  the  Chesapeake  and  (!>hio  canal  shall  be  finished,  Will  Bavel'li 
direbt  beatable  water  communicatibn  with  the  Chesapeake.  It  isstii^ 
four  gazettes,  and  has  between  4  aiid  0,000  ihhabitantB.  Hagerstowti  ' 
is  a  ver^  neat  town,  regularly  laid  out  on  Antietam  creek.  It  oontaititt 
fotir  public  buildings  and  fbui'  houses  of  public  worship,  two  of  which  atb 
handsome.  *  The  town  is  built  chiefly  of  •wood"  or  stone.  Many  of  tlib 
inhabitants  ^re  Gertnahs.  It  issues  twb  gazettes,  and  has  ai)Otit  4;000 
inha(>itants. '  Cumberland  is  a  consideral>le  village,  on  the  north  bahk'of 
the  Potomac,  at  the  commencement  of  the  National  road.  It  is  severity 
miles  west  of  HageMtown,  arid  one  hundred  and  thirty  east  of  WheeKttff. 
It  contains  four  pul)!ic  buildinigs  and  four  churches.  An  initerense  abiiti- 
dance  of  stond  coal  is  found  ill  the  victnity,  Hancock,  on  the  most  no^HR- 
ern  bend  of  the  Potomac,  near  the  Pennsylvania  iirib,  is  also,  as  welf^B 
the  three  last  mentioned  towns,  bn  the'  NaHondl  road^  and  is  ah  iriipcKr- 
tant  village.  The  names  of  the  other  considerable  Villages  in  thi«(  st^ 
follow:  EDrton,  Frenchfown,  Charlestown,  ChesterttttWi,  East6n,  Md- 
dJeten,  Salisbury,' Princess  Anne,  and  Skiowhfll.'    These*  ate  did^tHe 
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eastern  flhora.  Havre  de  ilfneey  Belle*Air,  Hafferd,  BladeftBbaxgh,  Font 
Tobacco,  and  Leonardtown,  are'  on  the  western  shore. 

Mmmers  ofiSkt  Peof^.  Marrland  was  otigiDally  a  Ronmn  Catholie 
s^ttlenieiit,  made  by  X^  Balthnore.  Deep  traces  of  tiie  influence  of  the 
Roman  Ositholic  worship  are  inwiought  into  ther  maoaers  of  the  peopiei 
Theeftct  of  slavery  on  a  large  scale,  is  first  perceptible  as  we  advanoe 
south  in  thtt  state.  The  educated  cilizeas  have  a  geneorous  frankness  of 
inamierB,  exceedingly  attnu^ti^e  to  strangers,  and  worthy  of  all  praise. 


>* 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


T^EUB  is  a  tfact  ten  miles  aquare,  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  under 
the  peculiar  Jurisdiction  of  the  general  govemmenti  and  is  the  seat 
of  that  government  It  coatains  two  counties:  Washingtoni  Wofhrng-- 
pm  aii4  GeorgeUncn;  Alexandria,,  Alexandria,  Population  in  1820, 
^1,039.    la  1830,  39,588. 

)¥a8hington,  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  the 

Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  by  the  curves  of  the  river  and  the  bay, 

two  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles  fiom  the  Atlantic,  about  intermediate 

between  it  and  the  Ohio,  and  not  far  from  intermediate  between  the  north- 

jPin  and  southera  divisions  of  the  Union|  in  38^  57^  oorth  latitude,  and 

,77^  2'  west  longitude,  from  Greenwich.    Its  position  is  between  the 

Eastern  Branch  and  the  Potomac.    Rock  Creek  divides  it  from  Geoige- 

town,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  lour  bridges;  and  the  Potomac  sepa- 

lates  it  from  Alexandria,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  rnqre 

than  a  mile  in  length.    A  can^fdilQiving  the  course  of  the  Tyber,  a 

iSmall  stream  that  runs  through  Waaibington,  connects  th^  Potomac  with 

the  EastemBrancb.    The  space  oa  which  tho  city  is  huiit,is  high,  airy, 

OQMBiaQding,  and  sak^rious;  and  as  bu^  a  smallpart  of  it  is  yet  covered 

Ifrith  buildiqgsj  has  the  aspectvof  a  succession  of  opulent  villages  in  the 

Qudst  of  the  country.    The  original  plan  was  a  regular,  but  a  singular 

cue.    The  streets  were  laid  out  to  radiate  in  right  lines  from  the  capitol, 

as  a  centre.    This  plan  has  been  but  imperfectly  parried  out    Some  of 

the  smaller  streets  are  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.    It  pre 

M^  the  appearance  of  three  distinct  villages—the  navy  yard  village, 

Capitol  hill  village,  and  t^e  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  which  is  the  most 

showy  and  oompaot part  of  thecity.    The  oapitol  presents  an.  impoaing 


of  divee  hundred  wad  fifiy-iwo  fqet  front,  a^i^  th«  ifiiigi  one  hun- 
di!9d  a^  tweoty-ooe  feet  in  depth*  The  eafteni  pcqjection  is  sixty-five 
&el»  and  the  weetern  eightjc-eight.  The  building  coven  nearly  an  acre 
and  three  qiuurteis.  The  centre  of  the  dome  is  ninety-five  feet  It  if 
handsomely  terraced  in  fix>nty  and  occupies  a  hill,  which  renders  it  a  conr 
spicuous  object  ior  several  miles  in  the  distance.  It  is  built  of  beaotififl 
fir^eetOQet  adorned  with  massive  stone  columns. mi  different  styles  of 
aiohitectnra.  It  is  too  large  to  have  its  propc^tioos  fully  apprehended  by 
the  eye^  w|ien  viewed  near  at  hand.  Jt  is  seen  in  the  best  light  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  its  white  cohmms  Ulomined  by  the  mild 
ladickAce  pf  the  setting  sun.  The  repmsentatives*  chamber  is.  a  magpifir 
qe|it,s^miGircular  apartment,  supported  by  bluish  polished  stone  o^umns, 
lighted  finqm  above.  The  ipreatest  length  of  the  repreaent^ves^  room  is 
unetyrfive  feet.  The  senate  ohambeff  i^  a  similar,  but  smaller  apartr 
meot^  seventy-four  feet  in  length.  The  height  of  the  fomter  is  sixty  fee^ 
and  that  of  the  latter  only  forty.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  the 
Rotunda,  mnety-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  same  number  of  feet  in 
height.  |t  is  oroaroented  with  national  paintings,  representing  the  Buxh 
v^ffder  at  Seratqga  and  Torktown,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
Washington  resigning  bis  commisaioD.  Each  of  these  paintings  is  twelve 
fyei  by  ei^^bteen.  Them  are  also  relievos  in  marble,  representing  P(^ 
oahontas  rescuing  Captain  Smith  from  death,  tlie  landing  of  the  pilgrims 
at  Plymouth,,  oqe  of  Pounds  treaties  with  the  Jndians,  and  a  battle  be- 
tween Boone  and  two  Indians.  This  noble  and  magnificent  f^p^rtraei|tis 
of  white  iparble^  and  lighted  from  the  dome.  Men  on  the  pediment  seem 
dwin(Ved  to  atoms,  and  the  slighest  noise  creates  echoes,  ^bioh  reverbs: 
rate  upon. the  ear  with  agrand  an^  ^ufprising  effect.  1^  solitude, during 
the  recess  of  coi^ress,  gives  these  deaiening  eciioes  a  peoiKar  i^kpre^ 
a^veness. .  It  would  require  no  great  effbrt  of  fbe  i^nginalion  to  suppose 
them  the  ^adep  of  the  interminable  speeches  ultepr^  during  th^  pessicMi^ 
liltgering  M^ind,  in  the  absence  of  the  orators,  like  chuds^  (in  the  phrs^e 
<lf  scriptui^)  reiun»ng.  ufia:  i|ke  tqkibl.  4l  most  splendid  view  is  enjoyftd 
from  the  tctp  of  the  capitol,  commending  a  vast  sweep  of  co^lary,  tfnK^ 
aohVs  Polomap,  and  handsome  msnsions  embowered  in  the  distant  grove^. 
1(110  beautiful  area,  in  which  die  capitol  is  situated,  is  surrounded  by  a^ 
af  eqpe  of  you^g  tre^s^  which  vil)  soon  give  the  softening  of  verdure  an^ 
shade  to  the  view  of  this  imposing  structure.  The  whole  expense  dFAr 
capitd  and  appurtenances,  was  not  far  from  $2,000,000.  The  president's 
house  is  an  elegant  mansion,  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  front,  and 
ei^ty-five  deep,  and  built  of  the  same  material  with  the  capitol.  Ilie 
entrance  hall  leads  into  the  drawing  room,  where  are  the  levees;  upon 
which  occasions,  two  other  magnificent  apartments  are  thrown  open,  all 
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easily  &cc6^ble  to  strajogtfrs.  The  ofllices  fbr  fl^  dej^ftmetits  of  sCste^ 
are  fttar  spacious  bridk  edifices,  in  which  lure  kepi  the  pttpersy-reeordsy 
aichivesyiiad  offices  of  the  sereiralilepAirtm^fs.  The  general  peMoffios 
ik  a  large  brick  edifice,  nearly  a  mile  north-wesit  of  the  capiCol,  in  which 
fti^'kept  the  offices  of  the  post  office  establishment,  the  general  land 
bffice,  and  the  patent  office,  in  whidbi  iHore  tha^  ti^o  &b«feand  patents  ^fe 
^own,  antong  'which  are  a  great  many  useful  and  useless  inventioasi 
The  navy'yard  is  situated  4)n  the. Eastern  Branch,  and  has  all  theapput^ 
tiitiances  for  building  ships  of  the  largest  size.  The  city  hall  is  two  him'- 
dred  and  fifty*one  feet  long  by  ^i^  in  breadth.  Congress^  library  is 
now  kept  in  the  eapitol,  and  oeiktdttii^  fitmi  eight  totta  theueaind  volumes. 
7he  Columbian  Obllege  has  an  extent  of  one  hondred  akid  sev^tieen  feet 
by -fbrty Eleven,  ht  situated  on  elevated  ground,-  and  is  a  lo^  builditig, 
calcttlaited  to  accommodate  on6  hundred  studtots.  There  are  a  nombcllr 
t>f  other  pubMc  buildings,  and  feurteen  houses  for  public  worship.  Pbpu- 
latidn,  li3,SfiSS. 

'  Georgetown  is  separated  from  -Washington  by  Rock  Oeek,  and  from 
its  proximity,  seems  to  the  eye  to  make  part  of  the  city.  It  eoDtaim 
ifiight  public'buihUngs'iand  five  churches,  tt  is  a  handeooiely  built  Had 
flourififtiing  t<ywn,  with  contiiderable  trade.  It  contains  a  respeetiibl6 
CathoHc  literary  institution,  called  Georgetown  College,  wMch  has  two 
spacious  edifices,  containiiig  a  library  of  seven  thooaaMd  volumes,  ahd 
having  an  average  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  P^ula- 
tiob,  6,441. 

Alexandria  is  included  in  the  District  of  Oolumbila,  though  six  iniles 
distant  from  Washington,  and  the  Potomac  mterpostng  between  them  io 
losing  to  it  from  Washington,  with  a  bridge  over  it  more  than  h  mile  ill 
length.  The  lemainhig  distance  is  an  almost  imbhabited  plain.  *It 
contains  twelve  or  fifteen  public  buildings,  and  eight  chuh^es.  'The 
rtreets  are  regular,  knd  the  squares  rectangular,  his  fhtolfalily  sTtuateid 
for  commerce,  at  the  head  of  tide  water  on  the  PotoiA»e.  The  amount 
of  its  trade  is  respecteble,  aild  k  has  botweien  fifteen  and  sixteen  thousand 
tobs- <)f  shipphig.  The  progress  of  this  neat  and  ancienCtown  has 
been  for  a  long  time  almost  stationary.  It  is  expected  tiiat  the  OtSt6 
and  Chesapeake  canal,  with  which  it  is'  connected,  wW  communif^te  ^ 
it  a  new  iiiipukie  of  prosperity.    Population  in  ISStOj  8^16.    lAtSBQ, 
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LsKGTH,  330  u^les^f  brf(^44b  ^^*  Containing  64jO(M)  aqiuif^  oulea. 
Between  36o.^.*fHl.j*p^,,3fir,Ri?«a«  latitude;  aB4.^,94',»fppt,  a^  If) 
20^  east  longitudei  ,  Bouf^^.nqrti^ipy  Pennsylvania  and  ]t(a^3:lf^ld,•  eafi 
by  t^L^.A^aptic;  «9uth  by  North  Ca^linaand  Tenne8«eQ^<  W€$tby  J^m 
tucky ;  noft^ir^est  by  Obiq, . 

Counties.    Chiefs  T&am: 

Accomac,  Aocopmc  C.  H. , 
Albemarle,  phfurlottesvilJiB. . 
Alleghany,  bovington. 
Amelia,  Aipelia. 

« 

Amherst,  Amherst. 
Apgi^sta^  Staunton. 
&Lth,  Hot  Springs. 
Bedford,  Liberty. 
Berkley,  Martihsburgh. 
Botetourt,  Fincastle. 
Brooke,  Wellsbujrgh. 
Brunswick,  Lawrenceville. 
Buckingham,  Buckingham. 
Cabell,  Cabell  C.  HL 
Campbell,  Lynchburgh. 
Caroline^  Bowling  Green. 


citMes.    Chief T&wns,'       ''^ 

Henry,  Martins  vilfe.'  ,. 

James  CtQr,  ,\Vjiliiamsburgh.  ,. 

Jeffer8an,.*Charlestown,  .  ':-,'{ 
/Xenhawa,  Kenhawa , v.  1{.  .. 

,  King  dz>  Queen,  ILuQj^  ^(^uoenC.  H. 

King  Geoige,  King  Geoi^  C,  H.   .^ 

'  King  William,  King  Williai^'C.  H; 

Jjancaster,  Lancaster  C  H. 

Xiee,  Jjonesville.         . 

Lewis,  Weston. 

Logan,  Logan  C.  H.        ^, 

Loudon,  Leesbui;gh.  ' 

Louisa,  Louisa  C.  M. 

Lunenbqrgh,  Lunenburgh  C.  K. 

Madison,  M'sidison,  , 

Mason.  Point  Pleasant. 
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Charles  City,  Charles  City  C.  H.    Matthews,  Matthews  C.  H. 


Charlotte,  Charlotte  C.  H. 
Chesterfield,  Chesterfield  C.  Hi 
Culpepper^  Culpepper  C.  H. 
Cumberland,  Cumberland  C.  H. 
tMnwiddie,!  Dinwiddie  C.  H. 
Elizabeth  City,  Hamptoii. 
Essex,  Tappahannoc. 
Fairfax,  Fairfax  C.  H. 
Fauquier^  Warrenton. 
Flucanna,  Columbia. 
Franklin,  Rocky  Mount. 
Frederic,  Winchester. 
Giles,  Giles  C.  H. 
GkMK^ester,  Gloucester  C.  H. 
Goochland,  Goochland  C.  H. 


II'  \\ 


Mecklenburgh,  Boydton.,   , 

Middlese^c, .  tJrbana. 

Monongalia,  Morgantown. 

Monroe,  Union. 

Montgomery,  Christiansbui^h!  , 

Morgan;  Oakland. . 

Nandembnd,  Suffolk. 

Nelson,  Lovingtoq. 

New  Kent,  New  Kent  C,  H. 

Nichcdas,  Nicholas  C.  H. 

Norfolk^  Norfolk. 

Northampton,  J^stvifle. 

Northumberland,  Northumberland.., 

Notta way,  Nottaway  C,.  H.       .  ^^ 

Ohio,  Wheeling. 
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Gray  foiiy  Omyson  C.  H. 
Greeabrier,  Greenbrier  C.  H. 
Greeaviilei  Hicksfoid. 
Hali&z,  Halifax  C.  H. 
Hampekire,  Roixmey. 
Hanover,  Hanover  C  H. 
Hardy,  Moorefieids. 
Harxisoii,  Glarkaburgfa. 
Henrico,  Richmond. 


Qraage,  Oiaoge. 
Pi^tric^  P^tric  C.  H. 
PendietoDy  Franklin. 
Pittsylvania,  Pittsylvania  C.  H. 
PocaliontaB,  Htmt^wiUe. 
Powhattan,  Bcottsville. 
Preston,  Ibngwood. 
Prince  Edwanl,  Prince  Edward. 
Prince  George,  City  Point. 


Princess  Anne,  Princess  Anne  C.  H.Stafford,  StaSbdL 


Prince  William,  Brentsville. 
Randolph,  Beverly. 
Richmond,  Richmond  C.  H. 
Rockbridge,  (ioxington. 
Rockingham,  Ha!rrisonburgh. 
Russell,  Lebanon. 
Scott,  Bstiilville.' 
Shenandoah,  Woodstock. 
Southampton,  Jenisalem. 
Spottsylvania,  Fredericksburgh. 
Population  in  1620, 1,065^66. 


Surry,  Surry  C.  H. 

Sussex,  Sussex  C.  H. 

Tazewell,  Tazewell  C.  H. 

Tyler,  Middleboume. 

Warwich,  Warwich  C.  H. 

Washington,  Abingdon. 

Westmoreland,  Westmoreland  C.  H. 

Wood,  Parkersbuigh. 

Wythe,  Wythe  C.  tt 

York,  YorktowD. 

In  1830, 1,211,266. 
Phytical  Aspect,  A  wide  maritime  belt,  from  the  shore  of  the  sea  to 
the  head  of  tide  waters,  is  of  maritime  formation,  low,  level,  sandy,  and 
not  rich,  expept  the  alluvial  borders  of  the  rivers,  which  have  a  loamy 
and  fertile  soil,  producing  the  rankest  vegetation.  This  district,  during 
the  sultry  months,  is  exposed  to  intermittents  and  bilious  complaints. 
Thence  to  the  Blue  Ridge  is  level,  inclining  to  undulating,  and  from  that 
to  a  rou^  surface.  The  valleys  between  the  mountains  are  generally 
fertile.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  rich  and  die  poor  counties  of  the 
state  lie  in  parallel  belts.  But  in  such  a  wide  tract  of  country,  stretching 
from  the  sea  across  the  Atlantic  belt,  over  fhe  mountains,  and  thence  to 
the  Ohio,  embracing  more  than  half  the  breadth  of  the  Union,  and  com- 
prising every  variety  of  sea  plain,  alluvial  plain,  mountain  table  summits, 
and  cedar  declivities,  deep  valleys,  and  large  districts  of  thc|  Ohip  valley, 
an4  every  quality  of  soil  from  the  best  to  the  worst,  every  diversity  of 
configuration  might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  found.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  Western  Virginia.  Atlantic  Virginia  will  compare  favombly^ 
as  to  fertility  of  soil,  with  the  states  south  of  her.  The  mountain  peaks 
of  the  Alleghanies,  which  nin  through  the  state  as  in  Pennsylvania,  ar^ 
the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  North  Mountain,  Clinch  Cumber- 
land, Chesnut  Ridge,  and  Gauley  mountains. .  , 

Htperf .  '  The  principal  Atlantic  rivers,  are  Potomac,  Shenandoah, 
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RafgadlaBtioCy  Hattepoay,  Pinauky,  York,  Jmmes,  ItifwAHr,  Afpomat' 
toise,  fakabedi,  Nctteway,  Meherrin^  StaunUHii  and  Roanoke. 
.  The  Potomaenses amtaigthe AUegfaaay  moaoteiiis.    It  rtfnfi  e aofitb- 
^asC  eowrae,  approacbmg  Fenlwurlvaiiia^  receives  the  She&aiiidoah,  and 
noine  il8  odebrated  passlbroagit  Santh  inoantain.    Atthe  eity  of  Wa^- 
iilgtan,  k  18  ovef  a  mile  in  width,    h  empties  into  the  Chesapeake  bay, 
about  ninety  niyes  bebirthe  ciiy.    Its  oourse,  inclu<yng  its  curves,  is  be^ 
tvieen  three  and  four  luuidced  nnles.      lii  its  whole  length  it  oonstitlites 
Qie  beundary  between  Biaryland  and  Yii^ia.    James*  river  Tiaes  in  Ihe 
saibe  Tmkgt  ef  jnomtains^  sixty  miles  sooth  of  die  soureds  of  the  iNotomac, 
ft  faiisafca  ittfougii  tfaree  ridges  of  momtaiDs  in  its  course,  aad  falls  into  the 
Chesapeake,  near  Norfolk.    It  meets  the  tide  at  Ricfamond,  and  its  whole 
course  is  over  three  hundred  miles.     Artificial  improvements  have  ranf- 
deredmore  thsEDlwo  hundred  nkiks  of  this  distance  boatahle.   '  Roanoki^ 
riaes  in  the  AU^g^ian^esyodar  the  sources  of  James  mer,  and  pursuing  a 
KNrtfoieast  tdkrection,  oiters  North  Caiolimi.    Rappahannoc  l-fees  in  the 
BkieJBoontains,  from  two  branches,  whidi  unite  below  fVedericksbuiil^'. 
It  falls  into  the  Chesapeake  bay^  ninety  miles  below  that  place.     York 
river  is  fofmed  by  the  jnnctioo  of  Mattapony  and  Pamunky,  twentyHM^ven 
nules  Above  Yoift,  and  falls  into  the  CheeBpeake  bay y  fifteen  miles  belenr 
thaft  town.    Lai^  vessels  ascend  it  to  the  junction  of  the  two  streams. 
Roanoke  river  is.  ftpmied  bya  juncti(Nibfthe  Dan  and  Staunton,  and  ru^a 
one  .hundred  miles  in  this  state,  before  it  passes  into  North!  Caroliila* 
Bhennndoah  rises  nsar  Siauaten,  and  winds  near  the  base  of  the  Bhse 
tBountiih,  uniting  widi  the  Potomac  immediately  before  its  passage 
tfadnoagh  the  Bhie  Ridge.    The  Potomac  South  Branch  rises  in  the  AUn* 
ghaoies,  aadaAer  a  nQfdi<«ast  course  of  one  huMred  miles^ unites  widi 
the  other  faaranch  befaiwOld  Ibwn.    This  state  is  traversed  by  so  many 
densldend>le  stnansi,  that  puirae  parallel  courses  thiou^  the  level  Ailaii; 
tiebelt^  and  the  navigation  of  fiiese  streams  has  been  so  inudi  impsoved 
hj'artificiBi  meansj  that  most  of  the  transport  of  the  state  is  by  water^and 
coannaiee  is  in  this  way  hndfi^  to  the  dedrs  of  the  people. 

l¥odifcfiMis.  In  tUe  medial  climale,  and  tins  formation  of ^aa,riv^t, 
and  dtlrihu  of  nMuntains,  endmoing  aM  viirieties  of  elevntioixyfiohi  th* 
Jnw  sand  plain,  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  to-the  Alpine  heights  of  the  modn» 
tainS)  a  rich  flsm  would  ndtarally  be  expected.  &  passing  from  Nsv 
Mk  to  the  Ofaio^  a  nilnralist  will  detect  most  cf  tiie  trees,  ahruba,  and 
pfamts,  tiuit  ean  be  found  in  Nerdi  Aineiica.  The  nnieamed  traveU«r 
ever  the  Alleghanies,  will  be  struck  with  a  view  of  stmnge  pknls  and 
Cswerain  thn  vernal  months,  which  vrfll  impnss  hhn  with  the  pleeauveof 
sttspme^fitni  tiw  nanehy  of  tivir  fenn,  siksnt,  and  koes.  This  is^  fnk- 
ahlj»  dui  riohestingioniin  dHr^Union  in^nrndicinal  ptsads. ;  Among  dwse 
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motft  alxltadant  and'befltkndwii,  ute  giiunag  and  make  root.  •  To  die  j»n>* 
ductions  coimiKMi  to  the  Aordiont  and  middlie  8tate%1lii8  state  adda  die 
aweet  poCalO)  the  fiaeat  tohaecoy  aad  in  the  Boulhem  parts,  ooCton,  ae  a 
erop.     The  productioDe  of  the  nofth  and  the  eoafh,  apples  and  wheats 
ODtton  and  tobacco,  meet  here,as  in  Teoneflsee^  in  the  weitem  eomUiy. 
The  tetnperature, soil,  andciroiiiBslances,  are suppoeed  to  be &Tarable 
in  the.  highest  degreie  to  the  eutt*vatio&  of  the  griipeandthe  ailk  onrfbenrf. 
Jtfuwrala  and  FosmU*     In  these  respects,  Virginia  is  censideredliiB 
iiehest  state  in  the  Uofion.     Quarries  of  the  most  beantiftil  muUe  and 
freeeteoeyhkie  limestone,  pit  cjaal  and  iron  ore,  are  found  in  infflriisqilible 
alamdance,  and  in  places  too  numerous  to  be  designated,     ttack  lead) 
lead  oie^  rock  crystal,  amethysts,  and  emeraMs,  are  discovered.    Foree- 
lain  clay  and  ohalk,  aro  oommoft^  and  almost  all  the  useful  fossils.    At 
Bath,  in'  the  central  part«f  the  slate,  are  the  Warm  SpHnggjU^vriamxj 
temperaturo  of  which  is  96^  Fahr.     The  Hot  8prmg9j  six  miles  dis- 
tant,>aro<  112^>  and  varying  in  temperature,  will  sometimes  boil  an  egg. 
The  Sulphur  Springs  are  situated  amung.the  mountains.    They  are  se- 
Boited  to  by  rheumatic  patiedts  with  great  benefit.     The  Sweet  flpriiigS) 
ID  Botetourt  county,  are  strong  charged  wtdi  carbonic  acidgaa,  and  are 
alsb  a  place  of  resort.    The  elastic  ^^  the  exciting  scenery,  and  the  ex* 
eveiseief  cKmbiiigthe  monntaiiis,  pirobably  exert  moro  salutary  nAidice 
apon  the  nmaenNis  patients  that  resort  Id  jthesei  spvings,  than  the  healirig 
/  effioaoy  6f  Hie  'Waters.    The  public  a]te  sufficieiitly  informed,  diat  an  ex- 
tatMirB  belt  of-  hill  and  mountainous  eouatry,' in  which  gold  is&and  in 
•very  form,  ecmnences  iar  this 'state,  neatly  in  lii&nadlandregieasyaad 
eUKfods  south-west  nnny  hundred  miled.    Atthoiigh  this  stato  is  not  the 
richest  m  these  newly  discoireped  beds  of  gdd,  yet^  as  die  belt hegiaslierey 
a'  few  general  remarks  upon  the  gold  region  in  gen^hral  baking  to  this 
place.  '  Commencing  in  Virginia,  it  extends-  aoutb-westdirooghNovdi 
ClBMiipu^  nearly  biseodng.  the  state,  and  passing  throagh  the  iiordieni 
seetiqa'  of  South  Carolina,  and  thenee  through  die  ii|>per  part  of  Geagia, 
in  a  north-west  i^inMftiab, .  and  through.  Alahama^ -lending  in  Tennessaei 
The  mines  jn  North  Caro&a  land  Geoigih,'  hre  most  aFrought.    In  North 
OiDrolina,(in  die  counties  of  Buike  and  Butberfimi)  an  die  chief  aebtkns 
vtere  gdld  touMpn^  iapcactidsdi  ..la  MecUlinbuigh)  Boaxaa,  llaivideoD, 
and  Cabenrxaa,  in  fTforth  .GarolipQ^  aiiB  die  richest  fgM  misies:    In  wovl»> 
ing.  these 'ttioestkatf^e^ts  perfecdy  pulrerizedy  and  .mixed  wKh  meroury, 
irUeheoctracts  civsery  piVticle.ef  iVand*  feigns  ao  ninalgam>    The  mer- 
bury  is  then  driven  tf  taan  akmbiby  leaviiig  the  goU  perfitcdy  pan. 
Theigald  wnih^  is.a)aiai|ilpiaiid  «ssy  oecapatioQ;t4Bt  the:  mining  v^ 
quires  graaipraeiioafl  Imibwltt^aod  exparianoe,and  nofcalitdeeeiaQoe. 
Ihsi  spfcing  of  shaAq  indfoaamgibemootel  pen&in|tioM»  -or  fardfying 
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giUlerieB  to  raach'  the  rmMf  are  operadoni  in  which,  without  much  geo^ 
logical  knowledge,  nx)n^y  and  labor  will  be  thrown  away  to  no  purpofle^ 
The  richest  Teini  have  a  dtp  of  42P  to  the  horizon,  and  vary  in 
width  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet.  They  are  not,  as  in  other  coun* 
tiieBf  confined  to  hills,  but  are  often  found  in  the  valleys.  The  veins  are 
often  parallel  to  each  other,  at  unequal  di^nces.  Shafb  have  been 
sunk  to  the  depth  <^  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  mines  have  not 
been  worked  to  any  extent  lor  more  than  five  years. 

The  mills  for  grinding  the  ore,  are  propelled  by  water  or  steam. 
They  are  in  great  numbers.  A  single  establishment  employs  five  hun- 
dred hands.  The  whole  number  of  miners  is  estimated  to  be  over 
20,000.  But  a  small  proportion  of  the  gold  reaches  the  United  States^  mint. 
The  greater  part  is  sent  to  Europe,  particularly  to  Paris.  A  considera- 
ble proportion  of  the  laboring  miners  are  foreigners.  Thirteen  langua- 
ges are  spoken  at  the  chief  mines.  Meet  of  them  can  earn  enough  in 
three  days  of  the  week,  to  enable  them  to  spend  the  remaining  four  in 
disftipation.  It  may  be  Imagined,  that  the  hkmuIs  of  such  miners,  per- 
fectly free  and  unrestrained,  will  be  deplorably  bad.  The  opening  of 
the  mines  indubiuibly  proves  that  they  were  known  in  past  ages.  Cru- 
cibles and  other  nnning  instruments  have  been  repeatedly  discovered, 
uader  circumstauces  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  having  been 
lefl  there  by  descendants  of  the  European  races.  The  largest  masses 
of  solid  gold  have  been  found  in  this  mining  district,  that  have  ever 
been  discovered;  in  value,  from  some  thousand  dollars,  to  two  or  three 
hundred*  Pieces  of  two  ounces  weight  are  not  unfrequently  found. 
They  are  of  unusual  fineness,  and  seem  to  have  been  thrown  cff  from 
their  ores  by  fusion.  « 

CanaU,  Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Potomac,  Shenandoah,  and  James  rivers,  by  dams  and  cands 
round  their  falls.  The  Board  ^PvibUe  Works  have  repwted  the  practi- 
cability of  connectiBg  James  river  with  the  Ohio  by  a  canal.  The  Ches- 
i4)efike  and  Ohio  canal,  in  almost  its  wlide  length,  is  between  this  state  • 
and  Maryland,  or  through  this  state.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-way, 
it  is  calculated  will  puss  throu^  the  western  part  of  this  state.  The  Dis- 
mal Swamp  canal  opens  a  water  intercommunication  between  this  state 
)|liid  North  Carolina.  It  admits  vessels  of  seven  feet  draught  and  ninety 
tons  burden;  and  is  twenty-two  and  a  quarter  miles  in  length.  It  ren- ' 
ders  an  immense  forest  of  valuable  cypress  timber  accessible*  The  state 
haa  in  sliort  canals,  and  in  diflbrent  sections,  a  totaf  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  finished.  Theie  are  agreat  number  of  short  turnpike  roads ; 
lM|t  the  coontiy  east  of  the  AHeghaaies  i»so  level,  thatgood  roads,  arti- 
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ficially  made,  are  oot  oommcm.     The  capital  employed  4n  intenial  imr 
provemenU  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  is  $3,^263,81 1. 

CUmate.  In  a  country  so  unequal  in  surface,  and  extemliug  from  the 
•ea  to  the  Ohio,  it  is  obvious,  that  no  general  character  will  apply  to  the 
climate  of  the  whole  stale.  The  district  south  of  the  Potomac,  is  decided- 
ly classed  in  die  southern  climate  of  the  United  States.  The  low,  marir 
time  belt,  has  a  hot,  sultry,  and  rather  unhealthy  summer;  but  a  mild  and 
agreeable  winter.  The  air  near  the  mountains  is  more  pure  and  elastic 
Among  the  mountains,  snows  and  frost  are  common  in  the  winter;  but 
the  summer  temperature  is  delightful. 

Curiosities,    This  state  abounds  in  carems  of  vast  extent  and  variety^ 
too  numerous  to  be  given  in  detail  in  this  article.    The  tourist  generally 
commences  with  visiting  a  point,  fertile  in  the  highest  possible  moral  in* 
terest,  the  estate  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  tomb  of  Washington.    The 
estate  is  situated  nine  miles  south  of  Alexandria,  and  in  a  position  so  se- 
cluded, as  to  be  found  with  difficulty,  except  when  visited  by  a  steam 
boat      The  beautiful  lawn,  the  noble  trees,,  and  the  venerable  aspect  of 
the  mansion,  embosomed  among  woods  and  hills,  seem  precisely  the  spot, 
where  the  worthiest  statesman  and  general  that  the  world  has  seen,  should 
have  found  the  repose  of  age  and  decline,  and  where  his  ashes  ought  to 
have  rested.     The  tomb  is  under  the  shade  of  a  little  grove  of  cedars, 
near  the  brow  of  tlie  precipitous  shore  of  the  Potomac,  humble,  simple, 
and  unadorned,  and  from  that  very  circumstance,  an  object  of  more  sub- 
lime inlerest.  Monticello,  the  abode  of  the  late  Thomas  Jefferson,  is  a  mag- 
nificent hill,  eighty  miles  north-west  of  Richmond,  commanding  abound- 
less  prospect.    I'hc  mansion  is  fitted  up  with  that  taste,  and  those  classi* 
cal  ornaments,  which  the  travelled  and  philosophic  statesman  knew  so 
well  to  collect  and  arrange.    The  Natural  bridge  over  Cedar  creek, 
twelve  miles  south-west  of  Lexington,  is  a  sublime  curiosity.    The  chasm 
through  which  the  river  passes  under  the  bridge,  is  ninety  feet  wide,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  deep.    The  bridge  is  sixty  feet  broad  at  the  middle, 
and  covered  with  earth  and  trees.     To  look  down  from  this  immense 
height  upon  the  foaming  waters  below,  inspires  in  common  minds,  a  revul- 
sion of  terror,  and  in  minds  of  more  self  possession,  the  unmingled  sensa- 
tion of  the  sublime.      At  Harper's  Ferry  is  another  sublime  spectacle. 
Though  a  striking  scene,  thoL  spectator  has  formed  too  high  raised  expec-' 
tations,  from  reading  the  eloquent  description  of  nature^s  war,  between 
rivers  and  mountains  at  this  place,  from  the  pen  of  Jefferson.    The  tourist 
in  search  of  the  watering  places  and  beautiful  scenery,  takes  bis  depart- 
ure from  Lynchburg.    He  is  successively  brought  in  view  of  the  impres- 
sive Peaks  of  Otter,  the  natural  bridge,  the  canal  through  the  Blue  Bidge, 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  the  Sweet  Springa,  the  Salt  Sulf^ur  Springs, 
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%  ptece  ofreiort  for  consumptive  patients,  the  Hot  Springs,  and  the  Warm 
Springs.  In  approaching  Staunton,  he  passes  the  Blowing  cave;  and 
beyond  Staunton,  Weyer-s  cave,  one  of  the  most  imposing  subterranean 
curiosities  of  nature;  terminating  with  the  United  States^  manufactory  of 
arms  at  Harper^s  Ferry,  and  the  junction  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac. 
Nj  route  of  the  same  extent  in  our  country,  presents  a  greater  variety 
of  picturesque  and  grand  scenery,  or  passes  through  a  pleasanter 
ecMintry. 

Religion.  The  Baptists  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  denomination 
in  this  state.  A  Baptist  report  of  1817,  makes  the  number  of  their  con- 
gre^tions  three  hundred  and  fourteen.  Presbyterians  and  Gpiscopaliana 
are  the  next  most  numerous  denominations.  There  are  many  Methodist 
•ocieties,  thirty  or  forty  meetings  of  the  Friends,  a  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  congregations,  some  Jewish  synagogues,  and  more  or  less 
churches  of  all  the  different  denominations. 

Blueation.  The  famous  University,  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the 
principal  founder,  is  at  Charlottesville.  It  is  amply  endowed,  and  the 
buildings  make  a  splendid  show.  William  and  Mary  College,  at  Wil* 
liamsburg,  is  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  the  state.  It  has  graduated 
a  large  number  of  respectable  scholars  and  statesmen.  Hampden  Syd* 
ney,  in  Prince  Edward  county,  and  Washington  College,  at  Lexington, 
are  respectable  literary  institutions.  There  are  twenty  incorporated 
academies.  The  state  has  a  literary  fund  of  $1,233,522.  Oth'er  contin* 
gent  funds  are  added  to  the  avails  of  this.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  of 
the  avails  of  the  fund,  are  annually  appropriated  to  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  re> 
•pective  coanties,  apportioned  among  them  in  the  ratio  of  the  white  popu* 
lation.  In  1828,  there  were  twenty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety 
applicants  for  the  benefit  of  this  fund,  and  twelve  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty-two  recipients. 

Exports.  The  great  exports  of  Virginia,  are  flour  and  tobacco.  Be- 
•ide  die  common  productions  of  the  north,  it  exports  some  cotton.  Tha 
value  of  the  produce  in  1828,  was  three  million  seven  hundred  and  sev« 
enty-ttiree  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars,  and  the  state 
owned  sixty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  two  tons  of  shipping.  In 
1828-29,  thirty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  hogsheads  of 
tobacco  were  inspected. 

Chief  TowM.  Bichmond  is  the  political  metropolis  of  Virginia,  and 
is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  James  river,  just  below  the  faUs,  one  ban- 
dnd  and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
■dntb-weit  from  Washington.  The  situation  is  alike  pictureequej  aalu- 
hrioas,  and  beautifnl.    Tha  position  is  (avorabla  fc^  commeroe,  it  being 
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the  nataml  depot  of  toiMcco^  wheat,  and  hempy  raiaed  in  tfaepopukiaa 
country  watered  by  the  river.    An  abundance  of  mineral  coal  is  cheapfy 
conveyed  to  it.    It  contains  thirteen  public  buildings^  and  eight  chucdiea, 
together  with  a  nuaiber  of  respectable  manufactories.    The  capitol,  the 
penitentiary,  and  the  beautiful  church  raised  on  the  ruins  of  the  theatre, 
in  the  conflagration  of  which  seventy  citizens  perished,  are  beautiful  and 
conspicuous  erections.    The  new  court  house  is  also  a  spacious  and  ele- 
gant building.  The  Viiginia  Armory  is  an  extensive  establishment  The 
river  has  been  rendered  beatable  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above 
the  city.    This  town  owns  a  respectable  amount  of  shipping,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  the  state.    Population  in  16S^,  was  12, 
046.    In  1830, 16,085.    Norfolk  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  Elitt- 
beth  river,  eight  miles  from  its  estuary,  thirty-two  from  the  sea,  and 
one  hundred  and  two  south-east  from  Richmond^     It  contains  thirteen 
public  buildings,  and  six  churches.    The  Farmer^s  Bank,  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  the  Lancasterian  school,  are  among  the  most  oon^icuous 
buildings.    The  position  of  the  town  is  not  pleasant,  being  low,  and  in 
some  places  marshy;  butitaflTonls  agreeable  society,  and  the  citizens 
are  distingnished  for  their  hospitality.     It  has  a  spacious  and  commodi- 
ous harbor,  strongly  defended  by  three  forts.    It  has  more  maritime  com- 
merce and  shipping  than  any  other  town  in  the  state.      The  handsome 
marine  hospital  is  on  Washington  point,  one  mile  distant.    On  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  this  river,  is  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  a  little  farther  up 
the  river,  the  village  of  Gosport,  containing  an  extensive  United  Stales 
Navy  Yard,  with  all  the  customuy  appurtenances.    Population  in  1820, 
was  8,478.    In  1830,  9,800.    Petersbuiigh  is  situated  on  the  south  bank 
ofthe  Appomattor,  just  below  the  (alls,  twelve  miles  above  its  junction 
with  James  river,  and  twenty-five  south-east  from  Richmond.    It  con- 
tains seven  public  buildings,  fifteen  tobacco  warehouses,  eight  flour  mills, 
and  five  churches.    It  is  a  neat  and  commercial  towA,  dealing  largely  in 
tobacco  and  flour.    It  is  amply  supplied  with  good  water;  and  since  the 
great  fire  of  1815,  in  which  one  hundred  buildings  were  consumed,  it  has 
been  handsomely  rebuilt  wifli  brick.     Peculation  in  1820,  was  6^90* 
In  1830,  8,300.     Fredericksburgh,  on  the  Rappahannoc,  one  hundr^ 
and  ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  great  depot  for  grain,  flour,  and  tobacco. 
It  contains  eight  public  buildings,  and  four  churches.    There  are  a  num- 
ber of  flour  mills  within  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  It  is  accessible  by 
vessels  of  one  hundred  and  forty  tons,  and  is  central  to  a  fertile  and  well 
cultivated  country,  and  circumstances  taken  togetheri  is  one  cf  the  moet 
flourishing,  healthy,  and  pleasant  towns  in  the  state.     Popolatioo 
about  5,00a 
WiUiamsbozgh  is  aitoated  between  Toik  aad  Jamsa  river,  sixty  inilae 
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mua  fipom  Ridunond,  «id  wa«  fermerly  the  metropoKs  of  the  statew  la 
tiui  place  is  WiUiaai  aad  Mary  College,  forme^y  aa  emment  seat  of 
leaniiiig.  Population  in  1820, 1,402.  Yorklown,  on  the  south  aide  of 
Yoik  river,  will  he  forever  remembered  as  the  place  where  ComwaUis 
florrendered  to  General  Washington.  Winchester  is  aa  interior  town  in 
the  great  limestone  valley,  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Harper^s  Ferry, 
end  seventy  miles  north-west  from  Washington;  and  is  a  neat  and  flour- 
ishing town,  containing  eight  public  buildings  and  six  churches.  It  has 
a  laige  number  of  manufactories  and  wwkahops.  Being  central  to  many 
mineral  springs,  and  a  place  noted  for  its  salubrity  and  pleasantness,  it  is 
a  summer  resort  for  strangers.  It  contains  about  4,000  inhabitants. 
Staunton  is  an  interior  town,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north  of 
Biduaond.  It  is  a  healthy  and  delightful  place,  containing  a  number  of 
public  buildings,  and  ihree  churches.  The  Sulphur  Springs,  a  place  of 
great  resort,  are  not  fiir  from  this  town.  Lynchburgh  is  situated  twenty, 
miles  below  the  great  falls,  where  James  river  breaks  through  the  Blue 
Aidge,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  It  contaios  ten  or  twelve  public 
buildings,  four  churches,  and  a  number  of  very  handsome  houses.  It  haa 
two  bridges  over  the  river,  a  large  number  of  tobacco  warehouses  aad 
manufactories,  and  a  great  number  of  commission  houses,  flour  mills,  and 
cotton  and  woolen  manufactories.  There  are  four  mineral  springs  in  ita 
vicinity.  It  is  favorably  situated  for  trade,  not  only  with  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  but  with  the  western  states  generally.  Small  boats 
convey  the*  abundant  produce  which  is  brought  here  down  the  river  to 
Richmond.  The  most  important  item  in  the  produce,  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco.  It  is  almost  embosomed  in  moun-> 
tains,  that  have,  however,  fertile  and  populous  valleys  between,  and  ia 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  commercial  towns  in  the  state;  and  prob^ 
ably  contains  7,000  inhabitants.  Harper's  Ferry  is  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Potomac,  and  in  view  of  that  magnificent 
junction  so  well  described  by  Jeflerson.  It  is  sixty-five  miles  north-west 
from  Washington.  The  United  States  possess  in  this  place  a  very  ex- 
tensive establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  arms.  The  buildings,  taken 
together,  compose  a  little  village.  There  are  ten  large  brick  buildings 
connected  with  the  establishment,  and  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  men  constantly  employed  in  the  making  and  repairing  of  arms. 
The  other  considerable  towns  in  Vii^ia,  east  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
ains,  are  as  followi:  Dumfries,  Colchester,  Leesburg,  Martinsbnrgh) 
York,  New  Castle,  Hanover,  P<Nrtsmouth,  Hampton,  8aff(^k,  SmithfieU^ 
Manchester,  Charlottesvffle,  Milton,  Monticello,  Lexington,  and  Fincasde. 
CharacUr  ami  Mamntn.  The  jdanters  of  Virginia,  eaelof  the  meun« 
tains,  are  generally  laige  sleveiJiclden,    lie  influence  of  slavery,  bodi 
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ftvorable  and  mifiivonible^  is  disdiicdy  marked  in  tbeir  maiuieri.  Tht 
neat  and  thriving  Yilla^M  of  the  northern  atatesy  with  their  numerana 
mechanicfiy  and  the  village  spires  are  no  longer  seen.  Towns  at  wide 
stages  from  each  other,  are  built  up  on  the  navigable  waters;  and  the 
habitations  between  are  mansions  or  cabins.  The  state  has,  bow^veff 
recently  made  munificent  and  noble  exertions  to  extend  general  educa* 
tion.  It  has  produced  a  great  proportion  of  the  leading  minds  in  tha 
legislative,  judicial,  and  i*iilitary  departments  of  the  general  government. 
It  has  already  given  three  presidents  to  the  nation,  and  until  very 
cently,  exercised  an  ascendant  influence  in  its  councils.  The 
guishing  national  traits  of  the  Virginians  are  frankness,  generosity,  bsA 
decision,  unshrinking  perseverance  in  the  right,  and  obstinacy  in  the 
wrong.  Nature  has  given  the  state  every  advantage  of  position,  soil, 
elimate,  and  navigable  rivers;  but  a  prevalent  pditicai  dogma  hasinflu-- 
eaced  the  councils  of  the  state,  that  the  inculcation  of  internal  impsove- 
ment  and  domestic  indnslry  is  the  great  heresy  of  political  economy.  So 
far  as  the  returns  of  the  census  are  known,  it  appears  that  Virginia  has 
increased  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  por  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years;  and 
that  the  increase  of  free  persons,  is  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  that  of 
slaves. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Length,  862  miles;  breadth,  12L  Containing  43y800  square 
Between  9^  53'  and  36^  33'  north  latitude,  and  between  6^  20^  west 
longitude,  1^  33'  east  bngitude.  Bounded  north  by  Virginia;  east  by 
the  Atlantic;  south.  South  Carolina;  west,  Tennessee. 

Counties.    Chirf  Twrn.  CountieM.    Chief  Tbtnv. 

Anson,  Wadesborough.  Camden,  New  Lebanon. 

Ashe,  Jefiersonton.  Carteret,  Beaufort. 

Beaufort,  Washington.  Caswell,  Caswell  C.  IL 

Bertie,  Windsor.  Chatham,  Pittsbocough. 

Hadon,  Elizabethtown.  Chowan,  Edenton. 

Brunswick,  Smithville.  Columbus,  WhitesviUe. 

Buncombe,  Ashviile.  Craven,  Newbem. 

Burke,  Morgantown.  Cumberland,  Fayettevilla. 

Cahaxias,  Concord.  Comtuok,  Conitnck. 
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Oiindscm,  LexinglaD. 
Dupin,  Kenanaviiia. 
Bdgeoombey  Tarboro. 
Franklin,  Loutsboi^. 
Gales,  Gates  G.  H. 
Gimnville,  Oxford. 
Greene,  Snow  Hill. 
Gailiard,  Greeoaborow 
Halifax,  Halifax. 
Haywood,  Haywood  C.  H. 
Hertfoid,  Wintoo. 
Hyde,  Germantown. 
Iredell,  Statesville. 
Johnson,  SmithfieU. 
Jones,  Trenton. 
Lenoir,  Kiaston* 
Lincoln,  Lincolnton. 
Macon)  Franklin. 
Ifaftin,  WiUiamston. 
Mecklenburg,  Charlotte. 
Montgomery,  LawrenceTille. 
Mo<N«,  Carthage. 


New  Hanover,  Wilmington. 

North  Hampton,  N.  Hampton  C.  H. 

Orange,  HilisboixMigb. 

Pasquotank,  Elizabeth  City. 

Perquinans,  Hertford. 

Person,  Roxborough. 

Pitt,  Greenville. 

Randolph,  Ashborough. 

Richmond,  Rookingham. 

Robeson,  Lumberton. 

Rockingham,  Wentworth. 

Rowan,  Salisbury. 

Rutherford,  Rutherfordton. 

Sarosoh,  Giinton. 

Stokes,  Salem. 

Surry,  Rockford. 

Tyrrell,  Columbia. 

Wake,  Raleigh. 

Warren,  Warrcnton. 

Washington,  Plymouth. 

Wayne,  Waynesboro. 

Wilkes,  Wilkesboro. 


Nash,  Nashville. 

Population  in  1820,  638,829.    In  1880, 738,470. 

Physical  Aspect,  The  belt  of  maritime  plain  is  still  wider  in  this 
state  than  in  Virginia,  extending  into  the  interior  more  than  sixty  miles. 
It  is  a  low  plain,  with  many  swamps  and  inlets  from  the  sea.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  district,  except  along  the  water  courses,  is  a  vast 
forest  of  evergreens.  The  rich  lands  near  the  swamps  and  rivers  are 
insalubrious.  Having  passed  this  monotonous  region,  we  emerge  to  the 
pleasant  and  undulating  midland  parts  of  the  state,  at  the  bases  of  the 
Alleghanies,  from  whose  summits  the  eye  traverses  an  immense  extent 
of  beautiful  country  to  the  west,  and  vision  is  lost  in  the  agreeable  suc- 
cession of  hill,  dale,  forest,  and  valley,  with  an  elastic  and  salubrious 
atmosphere.  The  great  chains  of  the  Alleghanies  pass  through  this  state, 
as  through  Virginia.  The  peaks  are  called  Stone  Mountain,  Tellow 
Mountain,  Iron  Mountain,  Bald  Mountain,  Sandusky  Mountain,  and 
White  Mountain.  The  Blue  Ridge  divides  the  Atlantic  streams  finom  the 
western  waters.    Between  the  chains  are  numerous  detached  spurs. 

SoU  stnd  ProducHcma,  The  soil  resembles  that  of  Virginia.  Th# 
maritime  belt  is  sandy,  and  in  many  places  sterile,  covered  with  vast 
foreits  of  pine  timber,  and  the  swamps  with  cedar,  bay,  and  cypress. 
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The  alluvial  belt  of  the  rivers  ii  generally  fertile.  Bende  the  prodoete 
of  thd  oorthera  etates,  cotton^  tobacco,  rice,  sweet  potatoee,  and  yamsy 
abound ;  and  the  soil  and  cliuiate  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  grape 
and  the  mulbeity.  Fiom  their  pines,  the  people  extract  tar^  pitch,  and 
turpentine.  The  exports  cimsist  of  cotton,  tobacco,  lumber,  tar^  turpen- 
tine, pitchj  pork,  and  tallow.  In  1828,  the  exports  were  564,506  ddSara. 
This  does  not  present  a  fkir  estimate  of  exports,  coa>pared  with  that  of 
the  other  states,  as  a  great  pait  oi  her  exports  are  sent  off  firom  Chariea- 
Ion.    Her  shipping  amounts  to  54,004  tons. 

'  MmerdU.  Iron  ore  abounds;  and  the  state  possesses  valuable  htm, 
works.  Freestone,  granite,  marble,  porcelain  clay,  pit  coal,  and  most  df 
the  useful  fossils,  are  found  in  the  state.  I1ie  belt  in  which  gold  is  found, 
is  broader  and  more  productive  than  in  any  of  the  other  stales.  In  Meck- 
ienburgh,  Montgomery,  Rowan,  and  particularly  Cabanas,  gold  has  been 
found  more  abundantly  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  gold  distriet. 
One  of  the  laigest  lumps  of  pure  gold  ever  found  was  dug  up  in  Cabar- 
ras.  It  was  worth  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  dollars.  Lun^ 
from  the  value  of  three  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  are  not  uncom* 
men.  Gold  is  found  in  great  purity  in  small  grains  and  particles.  Thcra 
are  innumerable  diggings  over  all  this  district,  and  a  host  of  greedy  ad* 
venturers,  relinquishing  fill  other  employments,  are  digging  the  hill  sides 
in  pursuit  of  gold.  Sulphate  of  barytes  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
two  mines  in  the  state.  During  1829,  the  United  States  Bank,  in  Flay- 
etteville,  received  ninety  thousand  eight  hundred  and  three  dollars  in  blurs 
of  gold,  the  produce  of  the  North  Carolina  mines. 

Rivers.  The  Chowan  river  enters  this  state  from  Virginia,  where  it 
is  called  Nottaway.  By  a  broad  estuary  it  empties  into  Albemarle  Sound 
below  Edenton.  The  Roanoke  also  enters  this  state  from  Viiginia,  and 
pursuing  a  very  sinuous  south-^ast  course,  it  falls  into  Albemarle  Sound 
by  several  channels.  It  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  considerable  size  thir- 
ty miles,  and  beatable  to  the  falls,  seventy  miles.  It  has  an  extremely 
fertile  alluvion.  Cape  Fear  river  has  its  whole  course  in  the  state.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  in  the  north  part  of  the  state,  and  afler  a  south-east 
course  of  two  hundred  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  Cape  Fear.  Ita 
estuary  is  a  league  in  width,  with  eighteen  feet  water,  at  high  tide,  over 
its  bar.  It  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  eleven  feet  draught  to  Wilmington^ 
and  beatable  to  Fayetteville.  Neuse  river  has  a  course  of  two  hundred 
miles,  and  finds  its  estuary  in  Pamlico  Sound,  eighteen  miles  below  New* 
hern.  Tar  river  has  a  south-east  course  through  the  state  of  one  hua- 
dred  and  fifly  miles,  and  empties  into  Pamlico  Sound.  It  is  nav^hle  to 
Washington,  thurty  miles,  and  beatable  to  I'aiborough,  ninety  miles  firom 
itsroouth.    Yadkin  river  rises  in  the  Blue  Bidge,  in  the  north-west  pait 
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{MMift into  Bduth  CiaroUiuu  -  Catawba  wrof  ijilM  in.t^BltteRWssyaj^tf 

Chnliiil.  BffOftd  xifoi  aboiriB^a  in  ilie  :91iie  iBid^H  aoA  ^tor  9P!MttH!Mf 
ibiii«e4)f  fifty  mites  in4bi»!8tetej  |naaeaiiinllii:0oiltb  CimUnft*  .T^#%i4 
vatamof  tho Tenaesaa^^diA lUohawa Hseia  Ufi^ipt^tc^ Jsf^t ilf^yi*h%,y§ 
Idjt^ady  .bUoD  dwcribed. .  -  ^k»dAiig»xpiMmd.9Umf^O^  tt^t|0MMl4?toa 
tbeaboeBof'thiftetate.:-  .  -.•    •  .^  ..•  • .  ;j»/i' 

CUmaie.  This  great  state,  like  Virginia,  spreading  from  the  sea^py^ 
lb*  •  mmtbtmoBf.  fan^'m  raiklriisc  a  •sokcy  i  oUnmtei  a ,  w  arn^  ioliinalfb  >  c^  jtpm- 
^amte,  aadttcookciknate/accoidsog  tothfieJ^vaftifip.aQd  d^t9,«^  oijif^ 
diifinoltfroift.1hf)  mh..,  In-the.low  cottitry^thesui^ntQr^ArefCl^^edly.bpt 
mad  mUti^i  and  tbehighianl  velaxmgimMs^  united  WH^^it^ «4^|afj^ 
&m»dAbayjiig.Tege(at)lQ!«itttsr,  and  Itia  i^iasni}  of  th(^^WWR^i?^;Wr 
jiMtaouat'tOfhciaHh.  .Thehighlaiida«£i.N|9rtf^  CaiTfi^^fr  AtfQifLsM«a)^.<^ 
Bflly '.pait of tb* UbH 6d  StatM.    •  •     ,    ■'  .,.  ♦.  ■  ur    .\\  ni  -,.,   ,.i  .>./; 

Oy^  IVhbm.  Batei^ is  the  poikioal oMitcffiQUs.  ft.ilp  a.bavi^WW 
•Ql0rior>towlB,.B^ar  tte  oentre.of  Ihe/slatev^ix  jniieoiivest:oJ:^9  N^^m 
tna  hnddreit  atodlorty  .Mnth-west'cf.  NbiyJbQAi,  and  wm  hmi^,^'^ 
-Ml3^>f(MHiabiiiHiroi6«£iRiduiio»d.  Il.oonUiaa  (birteeA ipmtiUG^VMilildfpgVy 
£mm  boBsatof  ptiUao  mrsbip^andaboiil  8^KI0itdialMlttiit«»  of  wi»of(|,(«4f 
«r»  slavaa:  UttioniSqiiaile,-:  in  tbe > ctpitfe  gf  Ui^ilQWAy  .0»at9iiuQft*<^ 
«Bra%  is  a  poblie  ground^  higUy.ornaiQcntal  tO  tiwijcify*  »Foi)r  .s^fe^ 
^oBtandiirDOd  ity  dividing  lh»tfimn.  into  ftuw^j^artau  Iix  1981^  the.  sp^lepdi^ 
haoae  in  this  lo#n « was  destnyyed  .by.  &6.  The.  b^Mtifui .  rpt^fhl^ 
of  WasUagliB,  bgi^  Ganova,  dte  gnal:]Mijii«»ftrtis|,  .wbif;hiP9f|t.thf 
«lkle  tvv«ttly«ftra  thonaaad  dollars^  Y0si»  f»lacdd  initbc^  8t9i|e  ibMHJ90y  aiD^  i^ps 
anpfhuoriiat first,  inriapanbiy  dasUdyed..  It.  has  sinipp  b^ap-^ti^Qoy^l^d  io 
beless  injurad/thaawasimagined.  The  afftist^iadead^a^d  it  iaa  souica 
^  naataBdioly  ragi3et,that  thia  ehrf  iPi^eitDrt  (saAinevier  bp,  restor/^tailp 
pristine  beauty.  There  are  two  fiqiuUhiiig.afc|ii)jamie8  i^  thb  t9!m^* 
Ihe  mosl'hfiaatifiil  malemlajfor  building  ab^imd  ia  its  vici.qi^.  New* 
ham  is  aitaattd.on  tha^aanfth^bank  of.lbe^N^twe^  tbixty  loilesfnom  Paipa- 
lifco  Soond..  it  eonlaiiis  eiglit  pabliQ  buildii^  apd.  thre^  cburchefj,  i^ 
iuia  aoMsidambk  oasMDato^.  .  Its.  aj^l^ria,  oojisivt,  4)f  iuosber^  t^oTt  ^^h> 
grain,  and  pork.  The  water  distance  between  this  place  iiod  flli^l)^ 
CiXf.  Itak6a4>axt  qf  the  4t()BLi»)b<«t  «uut^,b^t)v^n  Noirfolk^.QhjKles- 
laB»  Ilia  iha.best .bftiil»^'faaalt)iieat| aad ino9tiflouri9tMfl^.tpifrn in ^qKf^ 
Caraiiiia^  upait ;iho  ste coa^t,    FoputeiaA^.a,l«9»..  ]tfor^^tAmMli!(^ 
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Ivaaca;  and  k  irtt%  iuMil<  veoealijr^  one  of  tht  oKMt  Aarahag 
the  etele.  In  Miy,  1091,  it  UMia  laM  in  aibM  by  one  cf  te  niMt  de- 
Hbmetive  fifes  ever  known  in  ear  eomHry.  From  te  ourtemi  ef  dM 
belUHngBy  and  the  aaoniit  of  pitab,  tur>  andapinte,  staled  in  th»4oarii^ 
fte  fira  raged  with  teniflo  and  imsistible  violeHDe,  8ix  faandted  hnild- 
higswere  destroyed,  but,  sliange  to  tell,  not  a  life  wasIoeL  It^w«om 
compact  town,  doing  nnieb  mercantile  buoness,  and  with  about  4^000 
inhdi>iluitB.  It  is  rebuildiog,  like  the  PhGDaiz,  moie  beaolifiil  fien  ita 
rains. 

WilmingtOB  is  situated  on  die  eaat  bank  of  Gape  Fear  ]iver,th»tj-if)e 
flttles  fitm  the  sea,  tod  ninety  noitb-east  of  Fayetteville.  It  is  the  «i08t 
ootmneroial  town  a  Ae  state*  it  contains  five  or  sis  pnblse  buildnigs 
and  three  ofaurches.  Its  amuial  exports  have  eometknes  exceeded  eos 
nilKoii  of  dollarsy  and  it  owns  tea  thousand  tms  of  shipping.  The  es- 
tensive  rice  fidds  in  the  vicknity  ave  supposed  to  reader  it  unheal^. 
The  towns  in  this  state  have  been  peculiariy  unlbrtunats  in  suieiJng 
from  fires.  This  town  has  been  visited  by  two  destructive  ooniagrations; 
one  in  1819,  by  which  two  hundred  buikUnga,  to  the  vahmef  one  maUiim 
of  dollars,  were  destroyed-;  and  another  ia  1888,  in  wfaieh  fifty  buildings 
were  burned,  valued  at  one  bundled  and  thiity  thousand  dollars.  PQpi»> 
latfon  about  8,000.  Bdenton  m  situated  on  the  eaat  bankof  Ckumn 
river.  Among  its  public  buildings,  the  courthouse  is  cspspjcnous  fbrils 
degaace.  Its  oHamercia]  poaitkn  bfavorable;  but  its  airisooQsiisnd 
insidobricus.  It  is  supposed  teown  six  thousand  tons  of  8hip|nag,awl  to 
coDtiiti  about  9^000  kihabitants.  Washington  and  Salisbury  are  Agreea- 
ble inland  towns.  ^Ae  names  of  tito  other  ooaikbiaUe  townil  Ukm: 
MurfiMsborougfa,  Plymouth,  Balifex,  Wanenton,  GreenWUe,  Taabe- 
rough,  Smkhfield,  Avereysboreugh,  Lumbeitown,  AoekinghamyHenia- 
ville,  Salem,  StatesvUle,  Charkitte,  Moigantown,  and' AahviUe.  Thifc 
Met  town,  having  a  pleasant  poei^o,  and  bemg  in  the  vfearaty  of  te 
Warm  Springs,  is  rapidly  growmg. 

ReUgiofi.  All  the  christian  denominaticDS  wpe  rspreseoted  in  this 
state.  The  fiaedcongregatkms  are  not  so  namerDua  as  in  theotheretated, 
but  the  people  are  generally  addkted  to  some  ^wm  of  wosihip.  The 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Baptists,  are  believed  tDbettepravaiftaig 
denominations. 

EdueathtL  The  Untvendty  of  North  Cardina,  at  Cabapel  Hitt,  is 
respectably  endowed.  There  are  about  twenty  acadentieB  in  the  stale. 
The  seminary  for  young  ladies  at  Salem}  is  a  Moravian  instHwiion  ^ 
distiDguished  reputation,  to  which  many  young  ladies  from  die  soathaan 
eaoMry  rssmt  for  dMir  eduoation.  Theelalehaapaovidedanaesuinu- 
Meg  HtsMkiyibn^  whkh  at  prssent  amoantab  about  senwd; 


th»<a»y<ir>leoittiM,  in  feooHMiopf  tfad  fif»0  pi^lMittPy  fjpc  the  supppd^ 
oomoioa  echoolB. 

t^faNMlt  €iiii(  ^Tahii)^.  1a  the  lev^  l>elt  of  the  ^tftte,  nature  hu  donefo 
imMSh  tgwudt  t^^mg  k  g«9d  nwdB,  that  aitifioial  exartioDs  in  this  dixec- 
tia»ha^  hciea  aagleeted.  CkMideraW^  extent  of  canal  has  heen  made 
on  Cape  Fear  river;  and  th6  narigiiitiOQ  of  sonie  of  the  otberirhrera  ha# 
been  improved  in  the  saooe  way.  The  canal  between  Chesapeake  bay 
and  Albemarle  Sound,  through  the  great  Dismal  Swampi  has  already 
been  mentioned.  The  whde  eirteat  of  canals  in  this  state  is  ferty- 
three  miles. 

General  Bemarke.  This  state  hdds  a  large  proportion  oS  alaves, 
especially  the  planters  in  Ihe  lower  part  of  it.  In  this  districti  the  term 
MtMy  seoMon  is  of  common  use,  and  has  a  distinct  import.  The  reed 
canei  fhe  palipetfeo^  and  loqgmoss  are  sl^rikmg  features  in  the  hrndscaj^ 
indicating  sufficiently  that  it  belongs  to  the  southern  states.  The  pro* 
digious  fprests  of  long  leafed  pine,  strike  the  eye  of  the  northerner  with  a 
peculiar  effect.  The  sound  of  the  breeze  in  this  forest,  as  he  journeys 
through  it,  furnishes  him  a  sad,  though  not  uopleasing  music.  Hie 
bright  fires  of  the  tar  makers  in  these  ancient  forests,  with  their  number- 
less tall  cdumns,  and  the  deep  verdure  of  their  tassels,  half  a  yard  in 
length,  as  seen  iflumaaated  by  the  bright  glare  of  the  boming  fat  pine, 
taken 'together,  furnish  a  spectacle,  which,  to  be  apprehended  nnst  be 


The  people  in  the  interior  and  western  part  of  tiie  state  have  ftfwer 
slaves,  kbor  wi^  thor  owh  hands,  and  are  more  assimikted  m  (heir  hab- 
its and  manners  to  the  northern  people.  The  inhalHtants  of  the  state:  in 
genen|l  have  a  marked  character  for  sobriety  and  morality,  and  a  stnidi- 
nesB  of  independence.  In  Aeir  temperament,  tfiey  are  inclined  to  rdi- 
gious  excitement;  and  are  striving  to  remedy  past  neglect  of  coBanon 
schools,  hy  fbstering  private  seminaries  and  Sunday  sehods*  In  eonnosB 
with  Virginia,  this  state  hag  a  great  extent  of  swamp  lands.  Ther<Great 
Dismal'  of  Viiginia  is  weH  known  to  be  thirty  miles  in  extent  There 
are  in  this  state  S,€00,<NN>  acres  of  such  land.  These  are  disoovoittd  to 
be  easily  reclaimable,  and  to  possess  a  soil  of  great  and  exhaustless  fin^ 
tihty.  They  are  supposed  o^ie  of  gustaining  a  population  of  \WfiM 
people,  and  to  be  pariktthurly  adapted  to  the  coltlvatianof  tohaocxs  ri^» 
collofiy afid  hemp.  The  Seoppernaogand Catawba  grape,  mdigenoua to 
djuisstatei  are  .extensively  cultivated  abroad^  and  yield  a  wine  which 
mnks  at  the  head  of  our  native  wines.  They  are  great  bearers.  The, 
i^fi^ifinoCindiiohas been .^tton^ted  with eitfi^  TbefVEO- 

df|^M^,oft|i|ebiMt4|iiffUty..   The  people  are  beginning  to  tnm  their  atteur 


mulberry.    A  spitiV  of  imturttveni^m  is  BbMSd,  firoBa  ^wfckJt  tfao  to*  i«- 
suits  must  follow. 

'  1%id  state  was  the  theatfeof  some  of  the  mm  brUliiUifaichlevginoBU 
during'  the  ^evolutionai-y  war*.  Tiie  battle  of  Mooc«%  Oeek  BriigBf 
Kiiig*^  MtAmtain,  sLnd  iGKiilfon);  ^1  remain  in  hiistoiy,  inpernliflMe 
morials  of  the  bravery  and  patriotism  of  its  inhalrftiaftta. 


SOUTH  CAIiOLlNA. 
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'  Length,  188  miles;  breadth,  160.  Containing  30,000  square  tmles. 
Between  32^:  2'  arid  35®  lO**  horth  latitude:  and  between  l<>46'and 
6®  15'  west  longitude.  Bounded  north  and  north-east  by  North  Canrfi- 
na;  south-east  by  the  Atlantic;  and  south-west  by  Georgia,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Savannatil 

,j09m^'    (?hief  T^wfis,     ,  ,^.  .    Counfie^..  Chief  Tavm. 
Abbeville^  AbbeviUd.  Laagaateg,  Ji«8irnnt^rC.  H> 

AodaraoB,  Poadkion. .  .:       .lAjarensiLt^ureinByMl^ 

Barnwell,  Barnwell.  Lexington,  Lexington,  C.  H. 

Beanfi^it,  Ct>08BV|itohiev .  ...         .  l^iioDjJM^rJiQoG^.H. 
Gitole8tcb^Charl«^aQ.u  .    ... -^   ]^larlbQrpi^4i^i:ibpfoiighC..K. 
Qkeitaty  <i%QaterviJlo.  •  .    Newberj^^ J!(p wbenpy  C«  ff^ ' 

Chesterfi^idtBean^tsvillo..    ;  Oisapgebmgb,:Pjvaj;)gebu|]gh.  ; 

QdUetfKii  Waterb^m.      ;   .  .  .  ;,<     Picfcen?^ PJickeQa. 
n»rU«gto&,.Uadii^o9.    ,        ...    Ric^l^^  (;yui»bia,..     ,  ,, .. 

Bd0KfiieM^£dg6fie]4* .  •    .    -: : ,.      9pai:t^bHrgW  Spaxtaj^boi^gjlp^ 
Fjorfield^'Winnisboto*  .      ...  :i|  ,<  Sumpter,  Slat^&buj^,, , 

Georgetom, Qeoigi^tffWP.    :      .'  .UnvWu^y^Wvitla^i   .        •      -.mm  j 
GreenviUi^, Grei9n^il)0:  :..  ,;    WJiUiaopi^big^jJUiigate^ 

Hefary,  ConwaybtwxK  .^        .yoj:k,y«:k,p.H.       . 

•  'Pdp(ilWl<Jn  in  tddO^  $0i^,74n '  ik  168^  i 

PhynMLl  AspM.  86nth  Okrdlhiiii  shoiw^,'!^  Mi6fD  palpabiyiftiii  ti^ 
i^tes'farther  liorth,  the  maritfmc^^bett  of  plkita,iirda<Kfhicig'{tt  pwpdrtiott 
tH' the  advance  ^owajf8s  Ae 'sbiith.  •  In  fhfs  ireaAe,  ihiis  IffoiA  ]^(fiiiat  of  ^te«t 
fcMTfioktibn,  of  a  tlnifdrm  kaS  ihonbtonous  lerel^  ^tieMaitfoiist&lii'od^  Iraa-' 
dtbd  miWintotheinteWdr.    Itfe  cheque^  byistrakitMiradlMttntodliy^ 


sMti^M*  Anailafv«iAbeilabmgdieTivmisrickv.  Itereiaainiagpiri^' 
tkm9  of  the  fitun;  -aiV'  coviefed*  wi&  the  lon^  lAifed  pine.  Beyioad  thit  is ' 
ikm  aah^hiH  beh r  sixty  rafekss  ia  width,  the  stsrile  hills  of  which  hmne  beea . 
oempBBed  to<  the  arredled  wa^s  ef  the  sea  in  a  stonn.  It  yields  natinally . 
nolifiDg;  bat  stinted  junipers  and  pines.  To  this  distance  the  broad  ex- 
tent of  eountry  is  called  die  lower  country.  Beyond  it  we  approach  the 
ridge  or  iipper  country,  the-  Atlantic  ascent  of  which  is  precipitoas.. 
Fromthttsuamiit  stretdies  a  lar^  belt  of  table  country,  fertile,  cakiv»- 
ted,  watered  by  rivers^.and  irrigated  by  smaller  streams,  extending  from. 
tb^  Savannah  to  Broad  rinrer,  Hiais  and  dales  allensate..  The  deep  Sob^' 
etikj  with  tiieirTarieties  of  trees,  gratify  the*  eye  by  their  verdure  and  va- 
ried foliage.  The  ascent  hencetd  the  mountains^  is  gmdiial  and  imper- 
ceptible. A  number  of  mountains  of  striking  forms,  here  sweti  with.  &eir. 
peidnto  avery  considerable  eleivation.  Table  mountain  is. the  niost 
oeuspioaolie.  Its  sumintt  is  supposed  to  be  four  theusind  feet  above  the. 
Isret'of  the  eeai^'  The  names  of  the  odief  elevated  peaks  are  OeooeOf 
Pjifis,  Qlaseey,  Hogback,  and  KtngV  -These  mountiiins  gcre  ris^^tdmar 
ny'deenr  aAd  quick  streams  of  water.  ' 

-  CUamte.    The  atmosphere  of  tiielow  country  is  sultry, damp,  and  im- 
elastic.     The  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  is  marked  with  a  sallow  tinge, 
and  moetof  the  summer  and  aatbmnal  diseaees  essonle  a  bilious  type. 
Inienttittents  are  doumon,  and  the  autumnal  fevexa  severe.  '  In  die  low} 
coQiitryy  tbe  season  of  frost  does  not  comprise  more,  than  tibree  nKmtha, 
and 'the  gmiind  k  seMom  whitened  with  snow,  more  dian  'onid  night; 
though  die  mountains  are  often  white  for  many  days  together.     The 
w^eadbor' iff  the  intermediate  seasons  between  autdmn  and  spring,  is  often/ 
fiekle^and  strb^ectto  i^quent^and  great  ehanges.    The  multiflora  loea 
hio&M  alt  the  year  in  Charleston ;  and  yet  the  extremes  of  summer  heat- 
are  nM  often  foH  in  that  eky.    This  hilly  and  western  parts  of  the  state. 
k^ire^aolimaito,  raiU,  detightfy,  and  salubrions.   > 
'  -Productkms,    The  Isteples  are  cotton  and  rice.     The  value  of  .eottoD- 
eRpOMed'from  -thife  i$tate,  has  been  as  high  as  .^IS^OOO^OOO  in  a  year. 
Nsktifii^icollton)  yioe  is'the  most  important  pToductk>a.    Inifigois  a  laige 
iMI  ttf  die'ietpoM  of  the  sthce.     Tbbacco  thrives  well.    Many  of  d» 
nevttemfibitis  and  grainsiiv^iildfducc^ed-,  were  4heyt  sufficiently  Atend«i( 
Uk    Th«i'  Ml  isTtmarkaMe  ibK  producing  the  best  sweet  p<rtatoes.aiill 
yamsj  aMll(he  iaigeiAahd' finest  waftermelons  in*the  Vnitect States.    Tha: 
teil»«veipeiur»,'piaRidgranate6,  figs,  apricQlJB,!nectariBeB,appk!^,  pleaches; 
cUrKs,  grapdi,  abnoad8,aiid  ohmgei.     Thorplanters  divide  Iheir  soiL 
ifllOivevteak.claBBes^  withMistincti^e  names;  as. the  tide  sWanap,  .irtiieh 
jMdiBrtMwislandoottMk,  of  nearly  dmblo'the^^takierof^e  uj^and  kindi^ 
JdMiii  iOagpy,  r iHet^  awaay,  ost»  ted  Mckofy  knd;  and  pina  bmna^ 
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Tbaoakaiidbkdkf^y  lafidtf  finramUo  toind]g»ajrf  Tbrnfim 

bttrfen,  tkou^  the  leurt  fertila  of  all,  is  overiittiig  bf  an  atacMf^iBratio 
niiidi  more  Bala1>riou8,  that  Bioeh  of  UkcakiYiliecl;  and  a  aofieieDt  poi^ 
timi  i«r  the  pkAter  to  erect  his  habitation  upooy  is  deemed  an  ioiparfaai 
appendage  to  every  swamp  plantaticm.     So  Tariouf  b  dn  dioAie^  ltet< 
the  plants  of  Canada  may  be  found  on  its  mountains,  and  on  its  southeni 
declivities,  the  hairdier  tropical  fruits.    In  botanical  opulence  it  saifaa-' 
sfls  any  other  Atlantic  state.  It  is  an  e^^ended  gaiden  of  medicinal  faerba 
aod  'lowering  f^aafs.    Am<»g  its  striking  shrubs  and  beautifiil  treea,  any. 
be*  mentioned  the  magnolia  azalia,  ihododendxon  rosa,  GaroliDenab  esli* 
caathuS)  Fknridus  angelica,  robinia  fragrans,  and  different  kinds  of  dM- 
adnimeda,  delight  the  eye  with  their  flowras,  and  pezfome  the  air  widk 
dieir  fragrance. 

MinieraU.  We  have  ahready  seen,  that  the  belt  in  which  goU  is  Aindy 
extends  through  this  state.  Although  the  mines  are  abundant  and  im- 
merous,  from  some  cause  the  diggings  have  been  leas  numerous  than  in 
North  Carolina.  Various  odures,  used  in  paintings  are  found  at  Yetk*- 
ville.  Marble,  limestone,  iron,  and  lead  ore,  potter'e  ciay,  fuller^  earthy 
nilroas  earth,  talc,  pellucid  stones,  and  most  of  the  useful  fesaite  are 
common. 

JBteer».  The  Pedee  rises  in  Virginia,  and  flows  in  a  south-east  diree-^ 
tion,  through  North  Gatolina  into  South  Carolina,  and  empties  inio  tha 
Atianlio  below  Georgelown.  Its  length  of  course  is  three  hmdred  mBe% 
tv^o  hundred  of  which  are  beatable.  Santee  is  fimned  by  the  junQticai. 
of  the  Congaree,and  Wateree,  below  Coluoriiia.  These  streams  rise  ill 
the  moiintains  of  North  Carolina.  It  pursues  a  soutili'eastcoqfBe.  of  thraie. 
hundred  miles  to  the  Atlantic,  into  which  it  empties  fifty  miles  nestb-east 
frooL  Charleston.  It  is  boatable  two  hundred  oKileB.  The  head  iMeia 
of  the  noble  river  Savannah,  are  in  Tennessee.  Entering  this  tM^  it 
becomes  the  dividing  line  between  it  and  Georgia.  The  directionof  jjR 
Qoorse,  which  is  three  hundred  miles,  ia  soutb-eaat,  and  it  empties  .iito 
the  Atlantic  seventeen  miles  below  Savannah.  Up  to  this  point  hgf^. 
vessels  ascend.  It  is  nav^ahle  by  steam  boats  to  Augusta^  oae.  hamirsfl 
and  twenty-seven  miles  higher.  Smaller  boats  ascend  &r  be^eod  Ihis; 
patBj  into  tiie  interior  of  the  country.  Catawba  riv«r  rises  in  NoHh  Oir- 
dUna.  Passing  into  South  Carolina,  it  assumes  the  name  of  Wateree^ 
and  unites  with  the  Congaree,  thirty  miles  bekwCokmifaMu  .Thiastraam 
briow  the  junetiOQ  is  called  the  Santee.  The  most  splendid  easoadaM 
the  state  is  fiimished  by  the  Catawba  fidls,  above  Bodky  Morart.  lliii^ 
^f  er,  whpeh  had  been  more  than  one  hundred  and  e%hly  yasda  wais: 
above^heia  eontraotstolem  than  six^,  and  dashei  down  ftmoasMiAa 
toeaasadeQi|ehun#edreet.    This  atriking  spectaeleis  eafily  asaetiiMa 
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«Md«Mdk  ▼iflitod*-  Bnmd  rirer  is  the  onin  branch  of  theiSantM.  it 
viiM  ia4h»  mouataiaf  of  North  C«jdiii%  and  is  avelled  in  its  comae 
^ipilh  the  JPhcoleti  Ti^^  and  Ennoree,  and  unites  with  the  Salada,  beknr 
CMuBibMu  .  Saluda  mer  is  the  western  bxaach  of  the  Santee.  Ceopar 
river  rises  forty  miles  north  from  Charleston)  and  unites  with  Ashfay 
mer  h^ew  that  city.  It  is  comected  with  the  Santee  hy  a  canal.  The 
little  Fedee,  Waccamaw,  Lynches  creek.  Black  river  ^  Edieto^  Caiabahab, 
CbosaWy  Stooo,  and  Keowee,  are  all  considerable  streams. 

EgforU^  We  ha?e  aheady  observed,  that  the  staples  are  cetten  aad 
vice.  la  1830,  180,067  bales  of  cotton  were  exported  Cpom  Xllharlestott. 
The  total  amount  <^  exports  in  1620,  was  jjt8,175,586.  The  feonnage 
owned  in  South  Carolina  in  1828,  was  38,088. 

Idteraiwre.  The  South  Carolina  College,  at  Columbia,  the  political  me>' 
tropolis,  is  a  respectable  institution,  liberally  endowed,  receiyiiiigfraii 
Ihe  stale  an  annual  grant  of  |(15,000.  The  oollege  buiidiags  proper,  are 
two  buiidiogs  three  stories  higfay  two  hundred  and  ten  ieet  long  and  twet»' 
iy^five  wide.  Five  or  six  other  respectable  buikiings,  lor  ihe  residence  of 
Che  officers,  handsomely  arranged,  present  a  striking  appearance.  The 
ItbNtry  and  philosophical  apparatus,  are  also  respectable.  The  state  has 
expended  |^200,000  upon  this  institution.  Charleston  College,  in  ChavleS' 
lAn,  is  spoken  of  as  a  respectable  institution.  There  are  also  instilotiooa 
called  cdleges  at  Beonlbrt,  Wiomsboro^  and  Cambridge;  and  there  avs 
six  or  eight  ixioorporated  academies  in  the  state.  The  state  makes  all 
ttUlual  appropriation  of  ubout  |^,000  for  the  support  of  free  schools. 
in  1828,  there  were  eight  hundred  and  forty  such  established,  in  which 
minethoasand  and  thirty-six  scholars  were  instructed  at  the  expmfee  of 
ahont  $80,716. 

Chief  Towns*  Charleston  is  situated  on  a  point  of  hnd^  made  hy  the 
junotion  of  the  rivers  Cooper  and  Ashley,  which  by  their  union  fern  a 
oemoipdiotts  harbor,  opening  to  the  ocean  below  SuUivan^s  Islaad,  sevte 
nuiies  bekyw  the  city.  The  passage  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
faerbor,  though  deep  and  safe,  is  difficult  to  find.  It  is  strongly  defimdei 
by  thsee  forts  on  diArent  iriands  in  the  harbor.  It  ooatainH  ten  or  twelvb 
i^MpeolaUe  public  buildings,  •and  eighteen  or  twenty  cburehes.  Meet  of 
tli«n  are  haAdsome,aiid  someof  them  magnificent.  Thereare  butthr^ 
or  ibur  la^r  city  libraries  in  the  United  States,  than  that  of  Charlestoi. 
It  contains  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  thousand  vdomes*  The  .Ckr^ 
.jjihaa  Asylum  is  a  noble  and  manifioent  charity,  which,  naiolaia^  aari 
educates  one  handred  and  thirty  orphan  children.  There  is  a  foodaUie, 
for  -edaoKtiiigat  the  South  CaioUna  College,  such  boys  as  manifest  dia- 
tingeished  talents.  Many  of  the  cbiuriiaMe  instkiitions  d*  this  hospitaMs 
city,  are  mnnificiently  endowed,  and  affiwd  tmple  and  efficient  reUefio 


ihe  vanomi  species  of  dittfeM^  for  the  aHe^iatioB  of  which:  thd^« 
BJfgned.  :  B  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  .handsameljry  aad  in  aona  paita 
•pleodidly  built.  The  site  was  originaliy  low  aad  .marsh^ijbut  tbeiov 
piftoes  have  been  filled  up^  and  so  raised  that  tbesHeetaaliepeifiicdjr;  diigr« 
The  JbouBw  are  apacious  and  have  ^zzaa  jtO'Ooart  the  bnecBe.  Tba 
squares  ave  shaded  with  the  pride  6£  China  ajsl  dher  heauttlui  iieesy  and 
thegisdens  wilh  orange  trees;  aiid  the  inhahilantadiaTe  had  thavtasfee  to 
surround  their. dwelliQgs  with  the  multiflora^rose^,  and  other /OmaicieBMl 
'shniboi  and  Ihig^Qt  ^eweiiikg  .piaata,  which  tmparilb  a  northern  sttan- 
^er  .the  idea  of  a  tcopical  flewejr  gasden.  ThoUgh  this  city  haabe^n  iwva 
thani  once  desolated  by  tho  yellow  fever,  it  is  considered  heahhievlbr  ac- 
climated inhabitants,  than  the  v^urroonding.  coiintry.  The.pIaotlBra.fhni 
•the  Ibar. country,  and  oiany,  opulent  strangers  fcOm  the .^Test  Indies^  came 
tospieod  tha  sickly  months,  and  toenjoy  thol  eliegant  and  ealjghteMd 

»ety,  with  which -this  city  abounds.  The  city  owns  &]ai|pa  anount.ef 
\^  aind  in  the  value  of  ita  axposts  i^tfae  fourth  city  iA.tbe.UnioB. 
It  is  one  hundred  ^and  twenty  miles  south-eaat  from  Col^aibia;  five,  hunr-' 
drad  andaiiiely  south-west  from  Baititnojre;  seven.huiidred.4UKl.eighQr 
aotith*west  Qrom New  York;<  andfive hundred  and&fty^me  south-iirieflt 
•fedtti  We«biagton.  By  the  way  of  Norlolk.  and  across  theu)Ht;y8y  it  has 
tapidandieasy  s(ea4B  bccLt  communioAtions.widi  the  soiXfawn,cil^es«...Ia 
4SSdO^  the  pofMilatibn  was  2i,7$Q^o£  wiveh  monerth^  .haif  were  i$l«iTea- 
la  1680,  30,869.  :         <  .         .      .  , 

Colun^ia  iatbe  political  netrepoUs.of  thoi  at&te.  It  is  ailualBd  op|M^ 
ailia  the.  junction  of  tho  Saluda  and. Broad  lirars,  tJbe  union  of.  which  fiirM 
;tha  OoQgaree.  The  position  of  the:lowa  is  an  elevated  plain^  thai  slopai 
beautifully  to  the  river.  It  is  regularly  laid  out;  the  squKres.ara  reetate- 
gular,  and  the  stceets  one  hundred  .feet  wide*  The  town  oonlainsjCea  or 
twelve  public  buiidingt,  and  lour  .or  five  chutchasi  twoiif  which,  tha 
.pjaabylarian  and  Bptscapaliaa,  are  handsome.  The  former  has  •  two 
lofty  spiMSy  aadlhe  latter  a  bell  and  an  organ.  The  stale  houM  is.ona 
lUttdced  and: seventy  feet  by  sixty..  The. college  buildings^  wbiob.we 
iMiva  already  menlioned,  show  to  great  advantage.. ..  AltqgatberMt  is  A* 
Iveryneat  phute,  and  has  iraquc^t  steam  bosit  ccHnmunioattoioawidi 
Ohariaaton.  it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  milea  iiortfcheaat&otn  Cfaavkto- 
.lan«  •  Georgetown  is  situatedon  the  westside  of  Winya^wbay^^into^Whidi 
Bnunkbbr  of  considerahle  stnesoe  empty,  conneoting  it  exIenaKf oly  will 
Itbs  back  country.  It  is.sixty  snileainorth-east  of  Charlest«a«  Although 
«lh6  baratthe  mouth  of  the  bay  prevents  the:  entrance  of  vasaeladAW- 
ing. mtea  .than  sav<in  feet  water,  atv is  a  portof  soQie.iivpMiiite.  -  It 
oMtaias  four  or  five-  public  buildings,  i£>ut.ohMf€hes,  and  about  fl^pOO 
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BeanftHt  is  situated  on  Port  Royal  Lsland,  near  the  oudet  of  the  Gbo- 
saw.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  healthy  place,  containing  three  churches,  and 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  It  has  a  literary  institution,  in- 
oorporated  as  a  college,  which  has  an  endowment  of  seventy  thousand 
dollars. 

Gamden  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wateree,  at  a  point  in  the 
river  to  whkh  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  seventy  tons.  It  is  central  to 
a  fertile  and  popidous  district  of  the  state.  It  is  a  heat  and  regularly 
iHiilt  town,  contaming  four  or  five  public  buildings,  and  four  churches,  it 
19  a  memorable  spot  in  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  two  con- 
mderable  battles  having  been  fought  here;  one  hetween  General  Gates 
and  Lord  Comwaliis,  and  the  other  between  General  Greene  tod  Lord 
Rawdon.  It  is  thirty-five  miles  north-east  from  Columbia,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  north«west  from  Charleston.  Population  about  1,200. 
The  mames  of  theo^er  considerable  villages  foHow:  Darlington,  Society 
HilI,Cheraw,  Chesterfield,  Kingtree,  Sumpferville,  Manchester,  States- 
burgh,  Lancaster,  Chesterville,  Torkville,  Cambridge,  Laurensville, 
Greenville,  Pickensville,  Qrangeburgh,  Bamwdl,  Coosawhatchie,  Pun- 
uburg,  Robertsville,  Edgefield,  Wilmington,  Vienna,  Abbeville,  Ander- 
flonville,  and  Pendleton. 

Roads  and  Canals.  This  state  has  a  Board  qfPuiUc  Works j  under 
whose  exertions  public  works  of  considerable  extent  have  been  executed. 
The  Santee  canal,  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  connects  the  Santee  river 
with  Charieston  harbor.  A  number  of  short  canals,  making  in  all  a  con- 
aiderabie  extent,  have  been  cut  around  the  falls  of  the  rivers,  to  render 
them  beatable.  The  whole  extent  of  canal  completed  or 'in  progress  in* 
this  state,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant public  woric  it  has  attempted,  is  the  South  Carolina  rail  road.  Of 
this  great  work,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  and  a  half  in  length, 
the  entire  line,  is  under  contract,  and  considerable  advancement  has  been 
made  in  the  whole  extent  Twelve  miles  are  complete,  and  the  rails 
laid  and  wedged  upon  nineteen  miles  more.  In  18d0,  an  average  of  six 
hundred  laborers  were  employed  upon  the  work. 

ReUgion.  All  the  denominations  of  Christians  are  represented  in 
South  Carolina,  as  in  the  other  states,  but  the  prevalent  denominatiens 
are  Presbyterians,  Episoopalians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists. 

Cfeneral  Remarks.  Some  of  the  most  venerated  names  that  the  revo- 
lutionary annals  can  furnish,  are  names  of  men  of  the  first  forUmetuid 
highest  education  in  this  state,  who  wrote,  legislated,  fought,  and  bled, 
and  put  every  thing  at  hazard,  on  die  issue  of  national  indepondence. 
The  state  has  continued  to  furnish  cptisens  of  the  most  brilliant  talents  aad 
distinguished  chaiaeter  to  represent  her  in  the  natioiial  coiwoiis.  The 
You  n.  14 
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integrity  and  glory  of  the  American  nnicm,  were,  until  lately,  as  fondly 
cherished  here  as  in  any  other  state.  This  is  not  the  place  to  commeat 
upon  the  new  political  dogmas,  adopted  as  political  orthodoxy  by  the 
oouAcils  of  the  state.  It  is  more  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  the  high-imnded 
independence!  the  &ank  and  generous  hospitality,  the  prompt  aqd  chari- 
table regard  to  distress,  and  the  elegant  affluence,  which  all  strangers, 
sojourning  in  this  state,  have  concurred  to  award  to  its  distingnisbed  citi- 
zens. Amidst  the  querulous  and  menacing  spirit  of  complaint,  and  die 
avowal  of  real  or  supposed  depression  and  poverty,  she  is  adoptmg  some 
measures  for  the  amelioration  of  her  condition,  which  are  unquestionably 
wise  and  expedient.  She  is  cherishing  agriculture  by  the  efforts  of  en- 
lightened agricultural  associations.  Great  exertions  are  making  to  ex- 
tend the  cultivation  of  sea  island  cotton,  the  sugar  cane,  the  silk  mulberry, 
and  the  vine.  Miauufactures  of  cotton  are  estsblished  and  encouraged. 
It  is  only  requisite  that  this  great  state  should  cherish  her  internal  resour- 
ces, that  her  large  planters  should  have  the  knowledge  and  dignity  to 
practice  retrenchment,  and  inculcate  upon  their  children,  that  to  be  train- 
ed to  industry,  to  have  a  pursuit,  and  in  a  free  and  r^ublican  country, 
even  to  labor  with  their  own  hands,  would  bring  neither  slain  nor  mdig- 
nity,  to  restore  that  prosperity,  which  will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  idle 
menace  and  fierce  le^slation. 


GEORGIA. 

tdoraiB,  three  hundred  miles;  iNreadth,  two  hundred.  Containing 
fifty-eight  thousand  square  miles.  Between  d(P  W  and  35^  north  lati- 
tude, and  3^  52'  and  8^  47'  west  longitude.  Bounded  north  by  Tennes- 
see and  North  Carolina;  north-east  by  South  Carolina^  south-east  by  the 
Atlantic;  south  by  Florida;  and  west  by  Alabama. 

Caundea.    Chief  Timm.  CamOies.    Chief  Twmi. 

Appling,  Appling  C.  H.  Butts,  Jackson. 

Baker,  B3rron.  Camden,  Jeffersonton. 

Baldwin,  Milledgeville.  Campbell,  Campbellton. 

Bibb,*|Mbcon.  Carrdl,  Carrollton. 

Bryan,  Bryan  C.  H.  Chatham,  Savannah. 

BttUock,  Statesboroogh.  Cherokee  Nation,  New  Echota. 

Anke,  Waynesboro.  Claric,  WatkinsvUle. 
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CSotoinbia,  Appling. 
CWeta,  Newnan. 
Crawford,  KnoxviUe. 
Creek  Nation,  Greek  Agency. 
Deoatur,  Bainbridge. 
De  Kaib,  Decatur. 
Dooly^  Berrian. 
Barly,  Biakely. 
Effingham,  WiUoughby. 
Elbert,  Elberton. 
Emanuel,  Swainsboro. 
B^yette,  fVyettevDle. 
Fhmklin,  Carnersville. 
Oiynm,  Brunswick. 
Greene,  Gieenaboio. 
Gwinnety  Laurenceville. 
Habersham,  GkurkeimUe. 
Hall,  Gainesville. 
Hancock,  Sparta. 
Harris,  Hamihon. 
Henry,  McDonoogfa. 
Houston,  Perry. 
Irwin,  Irwin  C.  H. 
Jadcaon,  Jenerson. 
Jasper,  Monticello. 
Jefiersoo,  Louisville. 
Jones,  Cliiflon. 
Laurens,  Dublin. 
Lee,  Pendleton. 
Liberty,  Rioeboro. 
Lincoln,  Lincolnton. 
Lowndes,  Franklinville. 
Population  in  1820,  840,987 


Madison,  Danielsville. 
McZntteb,  Darien. 
Marion,  Marion  C.  H. 
Merriwether,  Greenville. 
Monroe,  Forsyth. 
Montgomery,  Mount  Vemo 
Morgan,  Madison. 
Muscogee,  Columbus. 
Newton,  Covington. 
Oglethorpe,  Lexington. 
P&e,2<ebulon. 
Pulaski,  Hartferd. 
Putnam,  Eatonton. 
Rabun,  Clayton. 
Randol|^,'Randdph  C.H. 
Richmond,  Augusta. 
Suiven,  Jacksonburgh. 
Talbot,  Talbotton, 
Taliaferro,  Crawfordsville. 
Tatnall,  Peny^s  Mills. 
Telfair,  JadcsonviUe. 
Thomas,  Thomasville. 
Troup,  Lagrange. 
Twiggs,  Marion. 
Upson,  Thomaston. 
Walton,  Monroe. 
Ware,  Waresboro. 
Warren,  Warrenton. 
Washington,  Sandersville. 
Wayne,  Waynesville. 
Wilkes,  Washington. 


Wilkinson,  Lrwinton. 

In  1880,  516,504.    Of  this  number 
between  the  third  and  the  half  are  slaves. 

PhyHeal  Agpek.  There  is  the  same  broad  maritime  belt  of  level 
country,  skirting  the  sea,  as  in  South  Carolina,  of  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  in  extent.  TTie  sea  shore  is  dotted  with  a  number  of  islandii^.  The 
numerous  rivers,  inlets,  and  arms  of  the  sea,  overflow  the  swamps  at  al- 
most every  return  of  the  tide.  Hence,  the  sea  marsh  swamps,  and  the 
swamps  near  the  estuaries  of  rivers,  in  order  to  be  reclaimed,  require  lev- 
ees. Beyond  the  swamps,  commences  the  extensive  belt  of  pine  barrens, 
ekMoly  resembling  those  of  South  Carolina.    Beyond  this  belt,  die  coun* 
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try  begins  to  be  pleamntiy  diversified  by  gentle  undwlations.  The  soil 
18  what  is  technically  called  muIaUo  soU.  This  region  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  here  swells  into  eievatioQS  fifteen  hundred 
feet  in  height|  which  thence  subside,  and  are  lost  in  the  sea.  Beyond 
the  mountains,  is  an  extensive  and  rich  table  country,  with  a  black  Mil  of 
great  fertility,  in  which  pmes  and  evergreens  are  more  rare,  and  are  re- 
placed by  black  waUiut  and  the  forest  trees  that  denote  a  rich  wmI. 

ClinuUe — ^Differs  very  little  from  that  of  South  Carolina.  The  low 
eountry  planters  have  their  siddjf  seasanf  and  their  summer  retreats  in 
the  high  pine  woods.  The  districts  central  to  the  rice  swamps  in  the  Oar- 
diinas  and  Georgia,  are  universally  insalubrious.  There  are  distriets  in 
this  state,  that  approach  nearer  totrq)ical  temperature,  than  any  poctioofl 
of  South  Carolina,  and  are  better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sogiBr 
cane,  the  olive,  and  sweet  orange.  The  hilly  and  western  parts  of  the 
state  are  as  healthy  as  any  part  of  America.  As  an  average  of  the  tem* 
perature,  winter  may  be  said  to  commence  in  the  middle  of  Deceaber^ 
and  end  in  the  middle^  of  February.  The  climate  of  the  Jew  oountrf 
compares  very  nearly  with  that  of  Louisiana. 

ProducHont.  The  staple  is  cotton;  bc^  the  black  seeded  and  sea 
island.  Rice  is  the  next  staple.  Great  extents  of  rice  swamps  ave 
sowed  with  this  grain.  Sugar  cane  b  cultivated  on  experiment.  Indigo 
is  beginning  to  constitute  a  considerable  item  in  the  products.  Silk  and 
wine  are  made  on  experiment  The  fruits  are  melons  in  Ae  greatest 
perfection,  figs  in  abundance,  oranges,  pomegranates,  olives,  lemons, 
limes,  citrons,  pears,  peaches,  and  grapes.  The  forest  trees  and  shrubs 
are  as  numerous  and  as  various  as  in  South  Carolina,  and  it  parodoees 
great  numbers  of  indigenous  medicinal  plants. 

Exports — Consisting  chiefly  of  cotton,  rice,  deer  skins,  lumber,  dte. 
in  1828  amounted  to  $4,981,376.    The  tonnage  was  13,1959. 

Canals  and  Internal  ImprovemetUs,  A  canal  &om  the  Savannah  to 
the  Ogeechee  is  completed.  It  is  intended  to  extend  it  the  Altamahs^ 
making  in  all  seventy-two  miles.  One  hundred  negroes  are  employed 
by  the  state,  under  the  direction  of  two  superintendents,  to  work  by  the 
direction  of  overseers,  on  the  roads  and  the  xivors. 

Educadon,  The  University  of  Georgia  has  fimds  to  &e  eaount  of 
one  hundred  and  thrty-six  thousand  dollars.  JfB  position  is  at  Athens* 
The  buildings  consist  of  two  large  college  edifices,  two  chapels,  n  preii* 
dent^s  and  a  stewart^s  house.  The  library  and  phik>sophical  appaiatos 
are  respectable.  An  academy,  with  an  average  number  of  eighty  stu- 
dents, is  connected  with  the  college.  There  are  eighty  incorpomlid 
academies  in  the  state,  sixty-four  of  which  are  in  operation,  containing 
three  thousand  and  eight  pupils.     The  total  number  of  the  pupils  ia  the 
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acadmnies  and  common  achoob  is  fenrtboiisand  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
•igbit.  The  legislature  has  appropriated  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoosaiid 
doUars,  and  one  thousand  acres  of  land  in  each  county,  in  such  an  investN- 
ment,  as  that  the  avails  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 

Nathes.  The  greater  portions  of  two  ccmsiderable  trifoes,  the  Chero- 
kees  and  C^eks,  reside  wi^n  the  chartered  limits  of  this  state.  The 
Gherdcees  have  shown  a  greater  capacity  for  the  improvements  of  dril^' 
2ssd  life,  and  more  progress  in  cultivation  and  the  arts,  than  any  odier 
Indian  tribe  in  our  country.  They  have  good  houses,  live  in  villages, 
cultivate  fanns,  and  have  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
■laves.  They  have  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  and  the  females  spin 
and  weave,  and  moke  butter  and  cheese.  They  number  a  total  of  fifteen 
thousand  and  sizty  persons;  and  instead  of  diminishing,  they  have  in- 
creased during  the  lastsiz  years,  3,563^  They  havo  adopted  a  fi>np  of 
government  and  jurisprudence  similar  to  ours.  A  half  breed  CSierokeA 
has  produced  ^  surprising  invention  of  a  Cherokee  alphabet^  which,  in 
point  of  utility,  takes  a  high  place  among  the  alphabetioinventiOBS  of  all 
ages  and  countries.  Great  numbers  of  missionary  establishments  ara 
fixed  among  ikiem^  in  the  schools  of  which,  five  hundred  children  are 
learning  to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  This  is  not  the  plaoo 
to  vex  the  question,  whidi  has  proved  of  such  absorbing  interest,  of  the 
hunanity  of  their  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Rhers,  The  Savannah,  which  is  the  boundary  between  this  state 
and  Georgia,  has  already  been  noticed.  The  Ogeechee  river  pursues  a 
soutb^ast  course  through  the  state  of  two  hundred  miles.  Its  estuary  is 
Ossabaw  Sound,  seventeen  miles  south-west  of  Tybee  light  house. 
Canuchee,  its  principal  branchy  after  a  coiirse  of  one  hundred  miles, 
unites  with  it  twenty  miles  firom  the  Atlantic.  St  Mary's  rises  in  the 
great  swamp  of  Okanfimoka,  and  is  the  boundary  between  GeMgia  and 
Florida.  A-latamahn  is  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  with  many  branches* 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee.  The  Apulcuhee 
is  aprincqml  branch  of  the  Oconee.  The  Little  Ocmulgee  is  a  branch 
of  ^  Ocmulgee.  After  the  junction  of  the  Oocmee  and  Ocmulgee,  the 
majestic  Aktamaha  flows  one  Imndied  miles  furtherthrou^  the  forests, 
and  finds  its  estuary  in  Alafamaha  Sound.  There  are  fourteen  feet 
water  over  tibe  bar,  and  die  Oconee  branch  is  navigable  for  boats  of 
thwty  tons  toMilledgeville,  the  metropolis,  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea.  Ohoopee  is  an  important  branch  of  the  Alatamaha,  which  has  a 
course  of  one  hundred  miles.  SatiUa  riVer  empties  into  the  Attentic  be- 
tween St  Simons  and  the  Cumberland  islands.  The  rivers  oC  Georgia 
that  rise  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  have  already  been  noticed. 

hkmdt.    In  froiitof  the  broad  belt  of  salt  marsh  tfaatskirtB  the  sea 
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ahore,  isadiamofiidaDdsof  greatvaluefor  theircapabflttyof  yiek&ig 
sea  island  cottony  and  for  being  retreats,  during  the  sickly  montfas,  for  tlie 
loir  country  planters.  The  names  of  the  principal  islands  follow:  Tybee, 
Ossaw,  Ossabaw,  St.  Gatharine'Sy  Cumberland,  Jek^,  Sapelo,  and  St. 
Symon^s. 

CAief  Tinm9,  Savannah,  the  commercial' capital,  is  sitoated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Savannah,  seventeen  miles  from  its  estuary,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  miles  south-^west  from  Charleston,  and  six  hundred  and 
fifty*eight  soudi-west  from  Washington.  Its  position  is  a  low  sandy 
plain.  It  was  formerly  built  of  wood,  and  insalubrioos  from  its  maxshy 
aurfoce  and  contiguity  to  rioe  swanks.  It  has  suffered  severely  from 
fires,  and  the  parts  destroyed  have  been  handsomely  rebuilt  The  rice 
swamps  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  no  longer  inundated,  and  the  health 
of  the  city  is  since  much  improved.  It  contains  twelve  public  buildingB 
and  eight  diurches.  The  Presbyterian  church  is  an  eleguit  and  sjpar 
cious  edifice  of  stone.  The  Exchange  is  a  large  building,  five  aloneB 
high.  The  Academy  is  partly  of  brick  aud  partly  of  stone,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  firont,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  hi^  There  afe 
ten  public  squares  planted  with  trees,  among  which  the  beaxidfid  China 
trees  are  conspicuous.  It  is  a  place  of  very  great  trade,  and  has  expor- 
ted over  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  bales  ef  cotton,  beside  large 
amounts  of  rice  and  tobacco,  in  a  year.  It  is  d^ended  by  two  forts,  and 
tlM  entrance  to  the  river  indicated  by  a  light  house  on  Tybee  Island. 
in  1890,  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
valued  at  $4,000,000.  Population  in  1820, 7,523,  of  whom  nearly  half 
were  slaves.    In  1830,  7,473. 

Augusta  is  a  handsome  town,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Savannah,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles  above  Savannah.  It  is  laid  out  witfi 
great  regularity.  It  is  handsomely  built,  and  chiefly  of  bnck.  Being 
midway  between  the  upper  ajid  lower  country,  it  is  a  central  emporium 
of  business.  It  contains  eight  public  buildings  and  five  churdies.  The 
public  buildings  are  spacious,  and  many  of  the  private  houses  elegant. 
No  town  has  more  business  according  to  its  size.  It  is  a  great  depot  of 
cotton  and  tobacco,  Inought  down  firom  the  upper  country.  It  commimi- 
oates  with  Savannah  by  steam  boats.  It  has  suffered,  as  well  as  Savan* 
nah,  severely  by  fires;  but  is  at  present  flourishing.  It  is  seventy-three 
miles  south-west  of  Columbia,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-ei|^  nonk" 
west  from  Charieeton.    Population  in  1820, 4,000.    In  1880, 6,696. 

Blilledgeville  is  situated  cm  the  west  bank  of  thp  Oconee,  thre^  hon- 
dred  miles,  by  the  curves  of  the  river,  from  the  sea.  llxKigh  in  the 
upper  country,,  it  is  near  the  borders  of  the  low  country.  Its  situation  is 
elevated  and  pleasant,  and  central  to  a  fertile  and  popukua  country. 


ATLANTIC    STATES.  Ill 

The  state  house,  arseoal,  and  penitentiary,  are  all  large  and  conspiouous 
baiidings.  It  contains  some  other  public  buildings,  two  or  three  churches, 
and  about  3,000  inhalHtants.  It  is  eighty-se'-'en  miles  south-west  from 
Augusta,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  north-west  from  Savannah. 

Athens,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Oconee,  is  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  Georgia.  The  names  of  the  other  principal  villages  follow :  Waynes- 
borou^,  Louisville,  Georgetown,  Warrenton,  Dublin,  Sandersville,  Spar- 
ta, Eatonton,  Greensburgh,  Madison,  Jefferson,  Clarksborough,  Watldns- 
▼ille,  Marion,  Clinton,  Monticello,  Sunbury,  Dariea,  and  St.  Mary V 

Mmerala,  Near  Milledgeville  is  a  bed  of  yellow  ochre.  Mineral 
springs  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Copper  ores,  and  the 
greatest  abundance  of  iron  ore,  have  been  discovered.  The  gold  region 
eaotends  in  a  broad  belt  through  this  state.  The  discoveries  have  been 
numerous  and  productive  in  the  Cherokee  country;  and  collisions  of  a 
serious  character  have  ensued  between  miners  claiming  to  dig  under  die 
authcMrity  of  the  Cherokees,  the  state,  and  the  United  States.  Many  have 
■uppoaed  that  gold  would  be  found  more  abundantly  in  the  highlands  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  than  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  gold  region. 

Religion.  The  aspect  of  the  religious  character  and  denominations  <^ 
this  state  differs  little  from  that  of  South  Carolina.  The  Baptists  and 
Methodists  are  the  prevalent  denominations. 

Creneral  Remarks.  This  state,  in  common  with  South  Carolina,  has 
adc^>ted  a  tone  of  querulousness,  complaining  of  poverty  and  depression. 
The  teaching  of  political  economy,  in  regard  to  its  bearing  upon  the  slave 
states,  indicates  alike  to  them  all  new  views  respecting  personal  labor. 
The  children  of  the  wealthier  planters  should  be  taught  that  industry  is 
not  dishonor;  and  should  be  trained  to  become  sufficient  to  themselves. 
Retrenchment,  economy,  and  the  raising  and  manufacturing  every  thing 
that  domestic  industry  can  supply,  which  is  requisite  for  the  wants  of  a 
plantation,  are  duties  imperiously  prescribed  by  their  circumstances. 
The  sugar  cane  bids  £ur  to  succeed  as  a  new  species  qf  cultivation.  In 
the  remote  periods  of  the  colonial  history  of  Georgia,  the  manufacture  of 
silk,  on  a  considerable  scale,  was  practiced  with  entire  success.  A  sin- 
gle acre  in  the  cultivation  of  the  native  grape  yielded,  on  experiment^ 
one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  net  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  wine.  An 
abundant  crop  of  indigo,  of  an  excellent  quality,  can  be  grown  in  almdet 
every  part  of  the  state.  Its  interior  and  western  parts  are  peculiarly 
favorable  to  manufactures.  With  minea.  both  a[  iron  and  gold,  the  extent 
and  resources  <^  which  can  only  be  measured  by  the  imagination,  and 
being  one  of  the  largest  states,  in  regard  to  extent  of  surface  and 
capabilities,  Georgia  has  within  herself  all  the  elements  for  becoming  one 
of  the  first  states  in  the  Union.  Wisdcxn,  dignity,  moderation,  and  for- 
bearance in  her  councils,  are  alone  requisite  to  produce  the  desired  result 
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NORTH    AMERICA. 


GREENLAND. 


Position.  Greenland  was  long  accounted  a  part  of  our  oontinenti  but 
u  now  sapposed  to  be  an  immense  island.  The  most  advanced  post  of 
the  Danes  towards  the  north  pole  is  Uppemayitcb,  in  720  W;  and  the 
most  southern  in  64^  W.  Ships  have  not  been  known  to  have  doubled 
its  northern  extremity.  Davis^  Straits  to  the  west,  separate  it  from 
America.    Its  southern  extremity  is  Cape  FareweSL 

CUrtiate.  Situated  altogether  in  the  polar  circle,  this  country  has  long 
winter  nights,  and  riiort  summer  days.  The  flitting  glimmer  of  the  Au- 
rora Bor^is  softens  the  horror  of  these  polar  nights.  Eight-tenths  of 
the  year  it  is  subject  to  the  empire  of  frost.  The  contiguous  ocean  is 
covered  either  with  fields  of  ice,  prodigious  icebergs,  or  mountains  of 
ice,  that  are  of  immense  size,  rise  many  hundred  feet  in  the  air,'hrilliant 
with  all  the  cdors  of  the  bow,  and  having  there  movaUe  basis  fixed  as 
deep  in  the  ocean.  In  winter  the  breath  emitted  returns  in  a  little  cloud 
of  hoar  frost  The  mercury  becomes  stationary  and  congealed  through  all 
the  severe  weather.  The  inhabitants  of  these  dreary  regions  can  know 
nothing  of  our  vernal  airs,  and  soft  south  breezes.  We  cannot  imagine 
how  peq)le  can  endure  this  period  of  firost  and  intense  odd,  passed  in 
darkness  and  storms.  But  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is  shown  in 
rendering  the  people  of  all  lands  satisfied  with  their  conditioD.  Hie 
terror  of  the  Greenlanders  is,  lest  the  inhabitants  of  more  southern  coun- 
tries should  immigrate  among  them,  and  deprire  them  of  their  frncied 
paradise. 

Soil  and  Caimby,  Icy  Peak,  an  enormousmaas  of  ice,  rises  near  the 
moufiiofariver,  and  diffuses  such  a  brilliancy  through  the  air,  that  it  is 
seen  at  the  distanoe  of  more  than  thirty  milee.    Hie  country  ak»g  the 
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floa  shore  presents  rugged  masses  of  rock,  inlexiipersed  with  hug^  blocks 
of  ice,  in<)icatiiig  the  conflict  of  chaos  and  winter.    The  interior  is  cov 
ere4  with  a  chain  of  innumerable  mountains,  u^ost  of  which  are  unexplo- 
t^,    Poal  aod  various  mineraip,  and  useful  and  bea|itiful  £bs3i)s  ^ay^ 
been  discovered  here. 

Smoke  of  Ice.  This  arises  from  th^  crevices  of  marine  ice^  Tl^e 
rare  occurrence  of  rain,  the  small  quantity  of  snow,  and  the  intense  de-: 
greeof  cold  produced  by  the  north-east  wind,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
MTthre.^  parts  of  Greenland  constitute  a  great  Archipelago,  encumber- 
^  with  perpetual  ice,  which  for  many  centuries  has  been  piled'  to* 
gethev  by  t|ie  winds  and  currents.  « 

A^iimaU.  Hares,  reinde^,  white  bear,  foxes,  and  large  dog^,  thajt 
ImiwI  ii^stead  of  barking,  and  are  employed  by  the  Greeolanders,  in 
drawing  their  sledges,  comprise  the  animals  of  this  country.  I.mmeny[) 
^ocks  of  sea  fowl  frequent  the  rivers  and  shores.  The  rivers  abound  in 
salmon,  ^Dd  the  seas  in  turbots  and  herrings*  It  is  a  curious  )^t,  ffuit 
thosaiinimals,  whose  blood  is  of  the  temperature  of  the  sea^are  f<^und  ufi 
greatest  numbers  under  these  icy  fields  and  mountains.  The  inhabitants 
cf  North  Cireenland  pursue  the  whale,  and  those  of  South  Greenland  the 
seal.  The  flesh  of  the  animals  is  their  chief  food.  The  skins  of  the 
M09ia.  serve  them  ibr  clothing,  and  as  the  material  for  their  boats.  Their 
tepilpni?  ara  used  for  thread,  their  bladders  as  bottles,  their  fat  qomptimes 
94  toitteTi  ^pi  at  other  times  as  tallow,  and  their  blood  is  considered  by 
1^  .Green]4nder  the  richest  broth. 

,  JEafpartf..    In  v^lue  from  50  to  100,000  rix  dollars.  > 

.  NaipM^.    They  are  of  a  low  stature,  have  black  hair,  ^inall  ey^,  a 
flat  face,  and  a  yellowish  brown  skin,  evidently 'assimilating,  thep  p  the 

I^angfuJige*  It  is  remarkable  for  its  copiousness,  and  regular,  grany- 
juatical  ^rn^.  Its  inflections  are  as  numerous  and  as  v^ed  astfaie 
Greek.  ,  The  women  employ  words  and  inflections  which  none  but  th^- 
eelvea  are  pennitted  to  use.  The  Greenlandera  call  themselves  Inaouk, 
or  bmther ;  their  national  name  Kakiiit,  and  their  country  Kalalit  Nonnet. 

Iwfiemenfa  and  Canoes,  They  make  use  of  the  bladder  of  the  sea 
fdog,  disten4ed  with  wind,  and  attached  to  the  javelin,  wifl^  wtuch  they 
strike  the  whale.  The  animal,  when  wounded,  feels  this  hsg  of ,  wind 
constantly  dragging  him  upwards  to  the  surface.  Their  boats  resemble 
a  box  formed  of  little  branches,  and  covered  on  every  side  with  the  skin 
of  the  sea  dog.  They  are  twelve  feet  long,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  wide. 
In  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  there  is  a  hole,  surrounded  by  a  wood- 
en hoop,  with  a  skin  attached  to  it,  which  admits  of  its  being  drawn  round 
the  body,  like  a  purse  by  a  thong.  Supplied  with  a  single  oar,  which  is 
Vox..  U.  15 
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kind  of  mineral  wood,  heavier  than  coal,  burns  without  flame,  and  con- 
tains chalcedcmy  in  its  transverse  fissures.  A  great  variety  of  minerals 
is  found  here,  together  with  marble,  lime,  plaster,  porcelain  clay,  bole, 
onyx,  agate,  jasper,  sulphur,  and  slate.'  Under  your  feet  you  see  and 
feel  the  elay  constantly  bubbling  up,  and  hear  tiie  din  of  waters  MIlag, 
hissing  in  fhe  interior  of  the  mountain,  while  a  kyt  vapor  hovers  above 
ti^  surface,  from  which  eilJunnis  of  tnuddy  water  fiteqvently  shoot  into 

the  air. 

Aif^^-CHmate.    llmm^  the  air,  which  is  filled  wink  icy  pattkles,  the 
sun  and  moon  often  show  double.    The  Aurora  Borealis  refleds  a  thoa-* 
sand  diffeveAt  colors.    Every  where  the  magic  illusion  <^  mirage  creates 
pfhantem  seas,  and  imaginary  shores.    The  ordinary  climate  woM  be 
sidiciently  temperate  to  admit  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  were  it  not  that 
the  floating  ice  sometimes  fixes  between  the  northern  and  southern  pium* 
ontories.    A  frightful  degree  of  cold  is  the  consequence.    Vegetation  is 
entirely  destroyed,  and  famine  and  despair  settle  upon  those  mountsins^ 
which  fire  heated  in  vain  by  subterranean  fires.    Out  of  one  hundi«d 
years,  fbrty-three  were  of  this  character,  and  fourteen  years  of  famine. 
In  1784  and  1785,  when  intense  cold  succeeded  volcanic  etuptionS) 
nine  thousand  persons,  (one^ifth  of  the  whole  populati<Hi,)  peririied,  with 
a  great  portion  df  th^  sheep,  horses,  and  horbed  cattle. 
•    YegeMion.    A  species  of  wild  wheat,  called  Jlfelur,  aflS»tlB  good  fieor. 
The  lichen  Icdandicusj  and  several  other  species  of  lichen,  a  gr^at  num- 
ber of  antiscorbutic  roots,  and  even  marine  plants  are  used  as  food. 
Iceland  produces  an  immense  quantity  of  vnld  berries  of  excellent  flavor. 
Gardening  is  practiced  over  all  the  country.    Caulifiowers  do  not  succeed, 
and  potatoes  have  made  but  small  progress.    In  former  time,  the  rales  of 
die' south  of  the  island  were  covered  with  extensive  forests;  but  they  have 
heen  improvidently  destroyed.    A  few  birch  woods,  and  many  bushes 
remain.    But  the  wood  which  ike  earth  denies  them  is  furnished  by  the 
ocean.    The  immen^  quantity  of  thick  trunks  of  pines,  finS)  and  odier 
trees,  which  are  thrown  upiMi  the  northern  coast  of  Iceland,  especially 
upon  North  Gape,  and  Cape  Langaness,  is  one  of  the  most  astamshiag 
j^nomenons  in  nature.    It  comes  floating  down  upon  them  in  an  librai- 
idance  even  greater  than  the  demand  of  the  people. 
'    DmnesHc  Anmdls,    The  oxen  and  cows  are  without  hams.    The 
lAieep  have  two,  and  soinetimes  three,  witii  long  wool,  and  are  v^ry  laxge; 
Thet^  are  400^000  sheep,  and  40^000  homed  cattle  upon  the  island. 
Pkstutege  would  be  their  true  riches  if  they  would  attend  to  it    Th6 
reindeer  has  been  imported,  and  thrives.    The  foxM*  yield  most  bemHiAil 
iatB.    The  white*  bear  sometimes  floats  upon  their  shores  on  the  ice. 
Alil6lig  many  sea  fewkr  is  the  duck,  that  yields  the  eider  down. 
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FM.  Their  shores  and  rivers  offer  these  riches  in  an  abundance,  from 
which  they  profit  little.  The  salmon,  trout,  barbel,  and  other  excellent 
fish)  swim  in  their  waters  umnolestod.  JBels  abound,  but  the  inhabitants 
are  afiraid  to  eat  them,  fancying  them  the  young  of  the  great  sea  serpent, 
which  according  to  the  mythology  of  Odin,  encircles  the  whole  earth. 
Hie  Icelanders  pretend  to  have  seen  him  lifling  his  head  above  the  sea, 
upon  their  solitary  shores.  Herrings  swarm  upon  their  coast,— but  it  is 
only  recently  that  the  natives  have  learned  the  use  of  the  net.  Small . 
whales,  sea  calves,  sea  dogs,  and  cod,  are  the  common  objects  of  their 

•  •  • 

fishery. 

Dwisunu — Towns.  Iceland  is  divided  into  four  divisions,  corresp<md-* 
ing  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Skalholt  and  Holum  were  formerly  towns 
that  were  seats  of  dioceses.  They  now  constitute  but  one.  Reikiavik  is 
(he  capital,  and  formerly  contained  one  hundred  houses.  Besestadr  is  the 
seat  of  an  academy  with  a  library  of  1,500  volumes,  no  doubt  the  most 
northern  library  in  the  world. 

Commerce.  The  exports  are  fish,  train  oil,  meat,  tallow,  butter,  hides^ 
eider  down,  wool,  worsted  thread,  and  coarse  woolens.  In  1806,  they 
amounted  to  191,236  rix  dollars,  and  the  importations  to  $167,205. 

InhahiianUt — Are  of  moderate  stature,  not  strong,  seldom  have  a  nu^ 
nierous  offspring,  and  want  industry.     But  they  are  hone3t,  benevolent, 
faithful,  obliging,  and  hospitable,    l^he  men  fish  and  tend  their  flocks. 
The  women  cure  the  fish,  cook,  sew,  and  spin.    They  have  some  manu- 
factures in  woolen.    They  are  so  attached  to  their  country,  that  they  ima- 
gine they  can  be  happy  no  where  else.    They  are  naturally  disposed  to 
piety.  Their  domestic  amusements  are  reading  history  and  poetry.  One 
of  the  men  gives  his  hand  to  a  woman,  and  they  sing  couplets  alternately,^ 
the  rest  occasionally  joining  in  the  chorus.     They  are  fond  of  chess. 
Their  dress  is  neat  and  decent.  They  live  more  plentifully  than  formerly. 
They  have  literary  societies,  which  have  published  memoirs.    There  a^re 
many  public  libraries  among  them.      Every  Icelander  knows  how  to 
write  and  calculate.    Wine,  coffee,  and  spices,  are  not  unknown  among 
them.    Such  is  die  colony  of  the  Scandinavians,  placed  between  the  ice' 
of  the  poles,  and  the  flames  of  the  abyss. 
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To  the  north  of  Icoland  three  large  islands  and  a  group  of  smallei- 
ones  have  received  this  name.  On  the  eastern  peninsula  of  this  group, 
the  l>utch  whalers  formerly  had  an  establishment,  called  Sweerinburg. 
Hie  mountains,  crowned  with  snow,  flanked  with  glaciers,  and  probably 
composed  of  red  granite,  shoot  up  in  portentious  brilliance  to  a  great 
height,  and  are  seen  far  off  over  the  sea.  The  deep  silence  increases  the 
mysterious  horror  of  the  approaching  navigator.  Yet  even  here  nature 
has  its  annual  resurrection,  and  a  summer  day  of  five  months,  followed 
by  a  night  as  long  of  winter.  Towards  the  noon  of  this  long  day,  the 
heat  penetrates  a  little  into  the  frozen  earth,  expanding  a  few  flowers. 
Here  among  the  marine  forests  of  the  Fuci,  the  whales  roll  their  enormous 
bodies  of  fat,  which  the  whalers  pursue  to  the  regions  of  eternal  ice. 
Here  beneath  the  mountains  of  ice  they  take  their  gambols  and  their  loves. 
Here  the  sea  dogs  dry  their  brown  furs  on  the  ice.  Hero  the  sea  morse 
displays  his  encnrmous  tusks  of  ivory.  Here,  too,  is  his  mortal  enemy, 
die  sea  unicorn.  Here  the  whale  is  pursued,  and  sometimes  destroyed 
by  the  sword  fish.  Among  these  shapeless  and  colossal  monsters,  is  seen 
swimming  in  the  waves,  or  floating  on  the  ice,  the  ferocious  and  terrible 
polar  bear,  the  enemy  alike  of  all,  pursuing  every  thing  that  has  life,  de 
Touring  every  animal  fliat  he  encounters ;  and  then,  growling  with  satia- 
ted delight,' he  seats  himself  on  his  trophy  ofcarcasses  and  bones. 

WTude  FUhery.  There  have  been  in  these  seas  four  hundred  lajge 
whaling  vessels  at  a  time.  In  fort^-«ix  years,  the  Dutch  caught  32,000 
whales,  the  whalebone  and  oil  of  which  were  worth  £14,000,000  ster- 
ling. The  whales  are  diminishing.  Sea  morses  are  still  abundant.  The 
skin  is  of  use  for  suspending  carriages,  and  its  teeth  are  moro  precious 
than  those  of  the  elephant.  The  horn  of  the  sea  unicorn  was  once  an  ob- 
ject of  superstitious  veneration,  as  a  medicine.  A  maigrave  of  Barouth 
accepted  one  in  payment  of  a  sum  of  60,000  rix  dollars.  Here,  too,  is 
procured  from  a  species  of  whale  the  substance  improperly  called  eiper- 
maceti.  Countless  millions  of  herrings,  of  more  reid  value  than  all  die 
rest,  swarm  in  these  seas. 

Floating  Wood.  Here,  as  upon  the  shores  of  the  other  northern  coun- 
tries, aro  floated  down  immense  quantities  of  drift  wood.  Not  only  pines 
and  larches,aml  Siberian  cedars  aocumulata,  bat  even,  straqge  as  it  m^y 
seem,  Pemambuco  and  Campeaehy  woods,  probably  brought  hidier  by 
the  gulf  Btieam.    . 
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NEW    SIBERIA— RUSSIAN   AMERICA, 

EzTSNiM  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Behring'a  Straits,  05^,  to 
Portlock  Haiiwr,  58^.  This  coantry  interposes  between  the  immense 
desolate  regions  of  (he  British  Nortihkw^st  Tur  Company  and  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  on  the  Columbia  or  Oregon.  The  Aleutain 
Islands,  lying  between  the  continent  of  Asia  and  America,  properly  be- 
long to  this  division,  though  iu  physical  geography,  rather  to  the  f<Nrmer 
continent  We  shall  omit  them  here,  and  speak  only  of  the  Russian  ter- 
ritories on  the  American  continent. 

Phyncal  AMped.  This  country  presents  a  most  savage  and  gloomy 
appearance.  The  hills  are  clothed  with  pines  and  birches.  Above  them 
rise  naked  mountains,  covered  with  eternal  ices,  from  which  often  roU 
down,  with  frightful  noise,  and  carrying  ruin  in  their  path,  enormous  ava- 
lanches, that  fill  the  valleys,  and  dam  up  the  rivers.  When' these  mas- 
eeerell  into  the  sea,  tfie  itfrightened  navigator  far  off  hears  the*  echo  of 
the  OMicussion,  and,  in  Ihe  risiilg  and  sinking  of  the  waves,  feels  the 
eiiMt  dashing  his  v^sel  to  and  fro.  Between  these  mountains  and  die 
sea,  die  sett  is  black,  and  might  seem  to  promise  fertility.  The  country 
is  covered  with  great  extents  of  spongy  morasses,  the  soil  oi  which  seems 
firai,  bat  isto  which  the  Huveller  ekka.  Tlie  pine  tree  obCainB  its  lull 
development  here,  but  the  other  trees  are  stinted  and  dwarfish.  On  this 
eoast  the  sea  is  rapidly  gaining  upon  die  land. 

'  ''Naihe9»  They  are  more  numerous  than  nnght  be  expectod,  and  aie 
iM>t'  unlike  die  tribes  of  die  (^posite  coasts,  with  whom,  however,  they  ane 
at  war.  The  savages,  dependent  upon  the  Russians,  are  computed  at 
50,000.  There  are  no  large  rivers  in  this  region.  On  Behriag^  bay 
die  Russians  have  a  small  fort.  Their  chief  establishment,  New  Arcb* 
cmgel,  IS  two  degree^  ferther  south,  in  a  milder  dimate.  About  this 
piece  grow  large  pines  and  American  cedars,  and  a  great  variety  of  bev* 
ties.'  Rsh  ieabandaat  and  delfoious,  and  rye  and  bairley  succeed.  l!lie 
Salougians,  the  chief  tribe  on  this  coast,  are  nunerDOs  and  wailike* 
^These  people  possess  fire  arms,  foige  iron  and  copper,  weik  a  kind  of 
tapestry,  and  weave  baskets  and  hats  widi  great  neatness  and  taste. 
'  "C&mmeree  iff  Ae  RuMrian^,  Tliefurs  obtained  are  chie^dioee  of  die 
sea'wolfttid  the  sea  otter.  The  hitter  animals  have  become  rav».  From 
theidteribr  diey  obtain  of  the  Indians  fdz  skins,  blue,  black,  and  gray. 
Farties  df  Rossiaft  hunters  hate  already  crossed  th^  Rocky  Mountains* 
The  RoBsiau'  Company  has  the  iaige  csqiital  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thottsaad  peands.  The  ddef  seat  of  this  company  is  at  Unttsk  ia 
Siberia. 
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IN 

NORTH    AMERICA 


NEW   BRITAIN 


UitPBB  ihis  name  is  comprehencled  the  iiameii^e  and  dreary  oountiy, 
eJDteading.firoiD  theCaDadian  lakes  to  the  northrw^at  oeast  and  HodsoDV 
bay.  This,  bay  divides  the  country  into  two  great  diviaioiis^  Gaatani  a^d 
Western,  llie  Eastern  comprises  Labradoc  aodEaat  Mabe,aBdt]iie 
Wttitieni)  New  North  and  New  South  Wales. 

Piqfgkal  Axped.  JRiffers.  This  dreary  country  is  interseoled  wkk 
liveffs,  lakesi  and  marshes^  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  oountiy 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  •  Spme  of  the  rivers  roU  into  the  unknown 
eaaa  <of  ttie  north,  others  into  Hudson^s  bay.  Among  die  former  are 
▲thapesoow  and  Owjigah,  on  Peace  river.  TbO'fonner  koes  itadf  in 
take  Athf^MSOow.  Slave  river  efopties  itself  into  Slave  ial^e. .  Out  of 
ttua  hike  JMlies  McKenae^s  river^  which  en^es  into  the  Arcslie  son. 
The.'^veilturOHfl  Franklin  hacf  surveyed  six  htrndredmilcyi  of  thisnoaii. 
In  thia  region  of  perpetual  winter,  in  67^  80',  he  Ibund  &4(uimaiN(^ 
dwolhiutive  and  cowardly,  and  every  wh^re  the  denissens  of  polar  rig^r. 
Stdt^e  lake  is  three  hundred  miles  long,  intersperaed  witbidatids,  whkdi 
are  Qcwiered  with  trees  resembling  the  mulberry.  The  lakes  and  rivcM 
m  tins  regkm  join  to  fdim  one  rai^ty  stream,  .eztendii^  one  thousand 
eight  JmndJled  miles  in  length,  tend  resembling  the  magnificettt  rivexa  of 
Sib^a.  •Co|)|>eir-Mtne  and  Qiurchill  rivers,*  em^ty^  th|»  one>  into  the 
Amtic  sea*  (and  the  ether  in/^  ibidaon^s  biiy. .  Two  eonatd^Jvable  mens 
unite  ta  totm  Saschaohavin,  whi A  faUs  mtoi  lake  Wtnttipeek.  Thialahe 
itmcvna  ialsorthn  Assinihoil  and  lUd  river,  and  disichaifei  itself  kii^ 
£Ms(fen'8  bny,;  by;  4he  great  tkfm»  Nelson  aj^dSe vera.  Lako  Wji«lip0A 
i0«ii^itete  nnies  broad,  by  end  hundred  kog.  M  banks  are  shaded  Igr 
the  sugar  maple  and  white  poplar. 
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(Mmaie.  Such  is  die  severity  of  winter  here,  that  even  ta  &7P  the 
lakes  firerae  eigirt  feet  thick.  Brandy  ooageals.  Hie  rocks  split  with  a 
noise  like  that  of  the  noblest  artillery^  and  the  shattered  fingments  fly  to 
an  astonishing  distance.  The.temperatore  is  cajincious,  lUid  the  changes 
sodden^.  The  aurora  borealis  sheds  a  li|^t  sometimes  equal  to  that  of  a 
full  moon. 

SoO^  barrenness  and  desolation  ^read  on  every  side.  The  sea  is 
open  only  from  the  commencement  oO^uly  to  the  end  of  September. 
Even  then  the  navigat(»r  is  not  free  fr.S&'Uie  dangers  of  encountering 
icebergs.  •        .txi 

Fkk.    Hodsott^bay  affindsbutfewfialk  But  the  most  northern  lakea 

m  

aboulid  in  the  best  kinds,  such  as8ttt];geon,t^ikei  trout^  and  salmon.  The 
shores  are  inhabited  by  infinite  nnmbenl*bf  aquatic  fowls.  About  lake 
Winnipeek,  wild  rice  is  abundant,  the  favcHite  food  of  these  tenants  of 
the  streams.  Franklin  -feundftatthe  G^pper-Mine  river,  even  at  its 
entmnce  into  the  Pblar  sea,  yielded  an  abundance  of  fine  Gehf  although 
there  were  none  in  the  sea  adjoining.  ^  -  •     . 

AnimdU.  These  are  the  bufialo,  reindeer,  muskK^x,  fallow  deer,  bea- 
ver, wolf,  fines  of  diierent  colon,  catamount,  wild  cat,  white,  black,  and 
brown  bears,  wolverene,  otter,  racoon,  muskrat,  mink,  pine  martin,  er- 
mine, porenpine^  hare,  varieties  of  sqnkrels,  mice,  &;c. 

V^eiaiUm,  There  is  a  great  abundance  of  berry-bearing  shrubs, 
gooseberries,  whortleberries,  and  culinary  herbs.  In  some  parts  of  the 
eoontry  the  terebiBthines  are  common,  and  other  trees  obtun  a  consider- 
able siie^    On  Bed  river,  different  kinds  of  culture  succeed  well. 

TVedfl  Is  shared  by  two  coinpanies,  the  Hudson's  bay,  and  Nwth- 
West  Company.  The  first  exports,  annually,  to  the  amount  of  £16,000, 
and  imports  £90,000.  The  odier  company  has  been  more  enterprising, 
and  has  extended  its  eflforts  to  the  Petcific,  and  the  Arctic  sea.  The  limits 
of  the  companies  being  undefined,  they  have  come  in  collision. 

Lard  Selkirk,  In  these  remote  regions  Lord  Selkirk  settled  a  very 
interesting  colony,  which  also  had  its  collisions  with  the  fur  companies, 
whidi  were  afterwards  happily  adjusted.  The  industrious  and  moral 
Scotch  of  this  noUeman's  colony,  succeeded  in  raising  fine  wheat  and 
potatoes.  Lord  Selkirk  has  since  deceased,  and  this  interesting  colony 
is  dispersed.  - 

Natives,  The  Esquimaux  spread  over  the  country  from  Gulf  Wefeome 
to  Behring's  Straits.  Their  huts  have  been  met  with  as  far  north  as  76^. 
Little,  squat,  feeble,  the  complexion  of  these  polar  men  has  little  of  the 
copper  color  of  the  odier  American  aborigines,  and  is  rather  of  a  dirty, 
reddish  yellow.  Their  huts  are  circular,  covered  with  deer  skins,  and 
entered  by  creeping  on  the  belly.  Yet  these  feeble  and  snn[  m  beings 
Vol.  n.  16 
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have  been  taught  by  niBcessity  many  invenlioitt,  whicfardo  hcmor  tO'hinttui 
nature.  They  make  a  snow  house  in  a  few  heure,  exceeding^  emibrt- 
able.  Some  of  the  tribed  are  wholly  ignorant  of  boats  and  eaobeA  Ifft- 
ny  circumstances  indicate  them  to  be  a  peculiar  race  of  people.  Thny 
seem  to  be  wholly  dsstitute  of  refigious  ideas.  Some  <^  the  tribes  haire 
canoes  made  of  the  skin  of  the  sea  calf,  wifli  which  th^  sail  with  aua:>' 
zing  swifbiess.  They  work  a  gfay  and  porous  stone  into  neat  pitdiers 
and  ketdes.    The  Chippeways*^  *e  the  enemies  of  the  Esqtiiffiauz,  and 


have  in  their  turn  to  contend  Wiluilhe  Khisteneaux.  The  Chippeways 
are  a  much  higher  order  of  bamgs  than  the  Esquimaux.  They  hold 
themselves  to  be  desctoded  from  a  dog.  They  figure  the  Creator  by  a 
bird^  whose  eyes' lighten,  and  ;:i^ho8e  voice  thunders.  All  the  noiAem 
Indians  regard  woman'as  a  beast  of  burden^  aad  their  own  peouHar  eoun- 
tenance  and  configuration  as  the  highest  style  of  beauty.  Minder  is 
rare  among  them.  The  perp^tftitor  of  diis  crime  is  abandoned  by  ptt- 
rents  and  friends  to  wandering  insolation.  ^Vhenerv«r  he  is  seen  issbbi^ 
from  his  concealment,  me  abhorrent  and  geaend  cry  is^  Hhere  goes  the 
murderer  r 

Knisteneaux  Indmni — ^Are  thehandsomeet  Indiaasi^the  north.  They 
inhabit  fixim  the  lake  of  the  mountains,  on  the  noith,  to  -the  Oanadiaa 
lakes  of  the  south ;  and  from  Hudson's  bay  on  the  east,  to  lake  Wininpeek 
on  the  west.  They  hold  congugsl  chastity  of  litti»  account,  and  offinr 
their  wives  to  strangers;  but  are  otherwise,  when  not  corrupted  by  A» 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  mild,'  honest,  generous,  and  li06|»tahle.  They  be- 
lieve the  fbgB,  which  cover  their  marshes,  to  be  Ae  spirits  of  their  deeea. 
sed  companions. 


LABRADOR, 

b  a  triangular  peninsula,  bounded  east  by  Davis'  Straits;  south  by 
Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Thus  removed  from  the  Arctic 
cirde,  we  might  expect  to  find  it  partaking  of  the  te^mperaturo  of  the 
milder  climates.  But  it  is  to  the  full  as  fictxaen  as  the  countries  just  de- 
scribed. It  is  constantly  enveloped  in  fog.  A  family  of  the  natives  was 
seen  here  in  a  cavern  hdlowed  out  of  snow;  the  excavation  seven  feet 
high,  twelve  in  diameter,  and  shaped  like  an  oven.  A  plate  of  ice  form- 
ed  tt|^do<^;  a  lamp  lighted  and  waraied  the  interior;  at  a  little  distance 
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waft  a  Boow  kitchen.  The  inmates  reclined  on  skins.  The  suxfiice.of 
theoounfry  isa  mass  of  niountaiQ3  and  jrocks,  inteirspersed  with  innume-. 
laUe  lake»  and  rivers.  These  abound  with  the  best  kind  of  fish.  The 
bears  combine  near  th^  cataracts  to  catch  the  salmon,  that  are  impeded 
in  their  attempts  to  ascend.  These  voracious  animals  swallow  them  with 
greediness.  Some  ^of  the  bears  pursue  ^m  two  hundred  paces  utader 
w^teT)  while  the  indolent  remainder  sit  and  seem  to  enjoy  the  spectacle. 
The  country  swarms  with  beavers  and  reindeer.  The  interior  is  nu»re 
mikly  has  valleys,  trees,  wild  cellery  and.  other  plants.  The  eider  duck 
frequents  the  eastern  coast.  The  beautiful  spar  of  Labrador  is.  well 
known. 

Manmana-^Bsiye  founded  three  Missionary  settlements,  Nain,  Okkak 
and  fi<^bnthal.  The  heathen  Esquimaux  sometimes  put  their  widows 
and  orphans  to  death,  to  save  them  from  the  more  dreadful  death  of  fam- 
ine. The  Missionaries,  besides  teaching  them  many  other  useful  things, 
huiit  a  magazine,  in  which  each  of  the  natives  might  deposit  his  useless 
Itfores,  prevailing  on  them  to  9et  apart  a  lenth  for  widows  and  orphans. 
This  is  the  true  way  to  convert  a  savage  peopje,  by  showing  them  the 
palpable  fruits  of  the  Gospel. 

Icif  Arck^eiagOy  north  of  these  countries,  has  been  vainly  attempted  to 
be  explored  by  various  adventurous  navigators.  Icebergs,  fields  of  ice, 
Off  atatiooairy  ice  always  barred  all  interior  access  to  those  frightful  re- 
gions. The  history  of  those  numerous  navigators,  who  have  attempted 
this  terrible  passage,  is  that  of  the  utmost  daring  oi  the  human  mind,  and 
the  utmost  suffering,  that  human  nature  can  sustain. 

The  country  still  farther  mHrth,  and  between  Labrador  and  Greenland, 
has  been  called  Ncarth  Devon,  by  Captain  Parry.  .  He  hae  named  the 
islands  of  this  new  archipelago,  Comwallis,  Griffith,  Somerville,  Brown, 
Lowther,  Ganat,  Baher,])avy,  Young,  Bathurst,  Byam,  Morton,  Sabine, 
and  Melville.  Comwallis,  Bathurst,  and  Melville,  are  the  hugest.  The 
latter  is  between  74°  25'  and  75°  50' ;  two  hundred  and  forty  by  one  bun- 
dled miles.  It  is  a  dreary  country  of  ice  and  mosses  and  startified  sand- 
stone. Some  vegetation^however^  is  seen.  .Reindeers,jhare8,  and  musk 
oxen,  come  here,  during  the  short  summer,  and  innumerable  tribes  and 
varieties  of  water  fowl.  The  deseed  huts  of  Esquimaux  are  also  noted 
here.  February  20, 1820,  the  mercury  stood  below  cypher  in  Fahr.  The 
oommon  phenomena  of  polar  meteorology  are  seen.  The  needle  of  the 
cooqpass,  approaching  the  pOle,  scarcely  traverses. 
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BRITISH   AMERICA, 

CoMPREHBirDs  NovE  Scoiia,'  New  Brunswick,  Lower  Canada,  and 
Upper  Canada.  It  lies  south  of  the  countries  just  described,  and  north 
of  die  United  States.  These  are  of  regions  settled  by  ih6  whiles.  The 
immense  and  dreary  country  of  New  Britain,  upon  which  we  havetc^uch- 
ed,  is  peopled  almost  entirely  by  Indians. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

This  large  island,  three  hundred  and  eighty  itriles  in  length,  abuts  op 
the  northern  entrance  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  perpetual  fogs  that 
hover  over  it,  are  probably  evaporalions  from  the  warm  ctu^t  of  liie 
gulf  stream. 

ProdmcHoM — CUmate.  The  island  is  generally  barren.  It  funinhes, 
however,  trees  and  shrubs  sufficient  for  curing  the  fish.  The  glades  oe- 
casi<mally  afibrd  pasturage.  Wolves,  deer,  foxes,  and  bears,  are  among 
the  animals.  The  rivers  abound  in  salmon  and  other  fish,  otters,  beawn, 
and  other  amphibious  animals.  ^ 

Banks. — Fish,  This  island  is  chiefly  important  on  account  of  ita  con- 
tiguity to  the  immense  fisheries  on  the  banks.  These  are  Grand  fisiik, 
100  miles  south-east  of  the  island,  and  Green  Bank,  east  of  the  islands,  S70 
by  120  miles  in  extent.  These  banks  are^  probably,  deposits  by  ^  sand 
brought  down  from  the  tropics  by  the  gulf  stream,  which  also  bears  down 
under  its  booom  countless  millions  of  the  animals,  on  which  the  fish  feed. 
The  temperature  of  the  water' is  mild,  too,  and  the  motioD  cotaparativ^y 
gentle.  The  fishing  season  begins  in  April,  and  ends  in  October.  At 
this  time  there  are  generally  400  ehipsi  and  thousands  of  small  crafts  hore. 
The  business  is  lucrative,  dangerous,  and  an  admiraible  nursery  far  our 
hardy  and  adventurous  seamen,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  considerable  ele- 
ments of  our  trade.  Many  English  and  French  vessels  are  here  in  eom- 
pany .  Cvery  part  of  the  process,  from  taking  th^hungry  animals  fvte the 
water  to  curing  the  fish  and  delivering  it  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  qie- 
cific,  and  employs  its  appropriate  process.  The  English  and  Frendi  dry 
their  fish  on  the  island.  We  brmg  great  portions  of  ours  pickled  to  our  owb 
ports,  and  dry  them  there,  particularly  at  Marblehead,  Ghnioester,  mn4 
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Beverly.  A  great  number  of  acres  around  those  towns  are  covered  witli 
the  flakes  or  scaffolds  on  which  the  fish  mne  dried.  A  vessel  widi  twelve 
men  usually  takes  {ran  twenty  lo  fifty  thousand  fish.  The  VfMe  em- 
pleyment  not  only  rears  thousands  of  men  to  consid^lhe  Btia  their  bomen 
and  storms  their  element,  but  many  other  thousands  are  employed  in  the 
business  to  which  thift  gives  birth ;  find  our  share  of  the  proceeds  in  good 
years  amounts  to  some  millioos  of  dollars.  Nothing  can  be  i^orB  unique 
than  the  modes  of  Ufe  ef  these  men,  whose  abode  is  on  the  sea. .  They 
are  hale,  healthy,  honest,  intrepid,  and  of  reckless  cheerfuhi^Ri  of 
character. 

Dog.  The  animal  of  this  kind,  called  the  Newfinindland  dog,  is  w- 
makable  for  its  great  siase,  fine,  glossy  hair^  ejid  ampacity  for  swimmiiig* 
It  has  probably  been  the  mixed  breed  of  the  dog  and  the  wfdf.  At  any 
rate,  (he  q)ecies  was  not  known  when  the  country  was  first  settled. 

Pcpidaihi^^InhahiUnUs.  This  island  has  recently  doubled  its  in- 
habitants. St.  Johns,  Placentia,  and  Bonavista,  ore  considered  places 
assuming  in  their  embelUslmients  an  European  aspect.  St.  Johns,  the 
capital,  contained,  before  the  great  fiore,  IflfiQO  inluibitants.  The  whole 
population  may  amount  to  75  or  80,000,  diiefly  Catholics. 


NOVA   SCOTIA, 

Is  a  narrow  peninsula,  three  hundred  miles  long  from  south-west  to 
north-oust.  Bounded  north-west  by  New  Brunswick;  west  by  the  bay 
of  Fundy;  and  north  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  and  in  other  points 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  was  settled  by  a  colony  of  three  hundred 
English,  in  1749.  In  its  early  periods,  the  colony  suffered  much  from 
the  French  and  Indians. 

CUmate,  Though  severe,  the  winter  never  closes  the  harbors  with 
ice.  Like  Hhe  adjoining  countries,  it  is  subject  to  gloomy  and  unwhole- 
some fogs;  but  has  a  short  summer,  as  warm  as  Uiat  of  the  nordi  of 
Europe.  The  country,  though  generally  rugged  and  mountainous,  has 
recently  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  agnculture.  Vast  marshes 
have  been  drained.  Wheat,  rye,  hemp,  flax,  and  eiqpecially  the  finfsst 
potatoes,  are  raised  here.  The  gooseberry  and  raspberry  grow  in  great 
perfection. 

Tteea.    Oaks  attain  a  considerable  size;  but  the  chief  timber  trees 
are  pine  and  fir.    The  birch  and  the  larch  also  flourish.    The  duef 
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export!  are  fish,  timber,  potetoes,  and  plaster  of  Parks.    Game,  wild  fowl, 
and  the  fineat  fiah  abound. 

CMef  Towne.  Halifiix  baa  one  of  the  best  kind  of  harbors.  It  ia 
strongly  fortified,  and eontaina  &om  15  to 20,000  hihabitanls.  itiadie 
residence  of  the  governor  general  of  itll  the  British  American  provincea, 
the  chief  naval  station,  die  seat  of  a  court  of  ftdmivalty,  nfhete  a  number 
of  skips  of  the  line  and  armed  vessels  are  always  lying,  either  ststioned 
here,  or  for  repairs.  A  considerable  number  of  troq)8  are  alsoingarri- 
80d;  who,  witb  the  naval  offices,  give  it  the  air  of  a  military  place,  it 
ia  situated  to  b^  in  some  measure  the  key  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  and  in 
our  CQttfliets  with  the  English,  has  been  a  place  of  great  annoyance  to 
oiv  ships  and  seamen.  Annapeiis,  on  the  bay  of  Fondy,  opposite  Haii- 
fiui,  has  also  a  fine  harbor.  Shelbume,  on  the  south  aide  of  Vast  Rose, 
has  0  or  10^000  inhabitatits. 


CAPE   BRETON, 

Is  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  the  strait  of  Canso.  It  has  a  severe 
and  tempestuous  climate,  subject,  like  the  other  countries  in  these  seas, 
to  fogs.  The  soil  is  unfruitful,  though  oaks  of  very  g^reat  size  are  found 
here.  In  the  forests  a  partridge  of  surpassing  beauty  is  seen.  Cultiva- 
tion would  succeed;  and  the  island  abounds  in  mineral  coal  near  the 
surface. 

Louiahurgh  is  on  the  south-east  coast  of  this  island,  and  was  once  a 
[dace  of  great  importance.  The  taking  this  town  from  the  French, 
chiefly  by  New  England  troops,  under  Sir  William  Pepperell,  forms  no 
unimportant  passage  in  the  annals  of  our  history.  It  is  now  unfortified, 
and  much  diminished  in  importance. 


PRINCE   EDWARD'S   ISLAND, 

* 

Is  near  the  northern  shore  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  one  hundred  miles  in 
extent.    Charlottetown  is  a  considerable  village. 
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ANTICOSTI, 


NwBTT  1>y  twenty  miles,  is  covered  with  rocks,  and  has  no  baibor. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK, 

I 

b  bounded  north  by  Lower  Canada;  eaat  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrencei 
Booth-east  and  south  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  bay  of  Fundy;  andweatby 
Maine.  > 

St,  Johns  is  a  laige  and  beautiful  river,  abounding  with  fishy  se^ 
wdves,  and  sturgeon.  Its  banks  are  verdant,  lined  witli  lofty  trees  an4 
fertalized  with  annual  inundations.  It  affords  an  easy  coniniuBicatiqa 
to  the  inhabitants  with  Quebec.  The  exports — timber,  fiah,  and  furs — 
occupy  one  hundred  and  one  ships.  The  coribou,  moose,  catamoimt) 
bear,  and  other  Canadian  animals,  are  seen  here. 

PopuUaUm — Towru.  The  natives  are  almost  extinct.  The  white 
inhabitants  amount  to  150,000.  Fredericktown,  on  the  river  St.  Johns, 
is  the  chief  town.  St.  Johns,  or  St.  Ann,  also  on  St.  Johns,  contains 
8,000  inhabitants.  The  country  was  originally  settled  by  German 
troops  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  and  hence  it  was  called  New 
Brunswick.  The  coast  is  indented  with  a  great  many  deep  and  impor- 
tant bays. 


GASPEE, 


I ; 


Is  a  high  and  mountainous  country,  lying  between  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence and  Chaleur  bay.  Its  native  inhabitants  difieied  much  from  the 
other  Indians,  and  had  some  traditions  of  Christianity  an^oogthf^  Th^y 
most  have  received  them  from  the  apostles  of  Greenland  in  1 121 . 
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LOWER  CANADA, 

Is  divided  by  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence;  and  is  bounded  north  by 
New  Britain;  east  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  south-east  and  south 
by  New  Brunswick,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York; 
south-west  and  west  by  Ui>per  Canada. 

Dvntumi—Ait  counties,  townships,  seigniories,  and  parishes. 

Rhers,  The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  second  river  in  North  Ammca. 
In  point  of  width  and  depth,  below  Ontario  it  exceeds  die  Mississippi. 
It  begins  to  coyect  its  waters  in  the  unknown  deserts  of  the  north-west, 
and  moves  on,  accumulating  water  through  all  the  great  chain  of  Cana- 
dian kkes.  Where  it  issues  from  lake  Erie,  it  is  called  Niagara.  It 
rushes  down  the  sublime  precipice  of  Niagara  falls,  and  is  lost  in  fake 
Ontario.  Ths^t  lake  disembogues  through  the  romantic  channels  of  the 
ttousand  islands,  and  is  thence  called  St.  Lawrence.  From  this  point, 
the  scenery  along  the  river  is  exceedingly  romantic  and  picturesque. 
NumerooB  villages  show,  as  the  points  are  doubled.  The  houses  seem 
placed  on  the  waters,  and  the  til  covered  steeples  glitter  through  the 
trees.  Hie  scenery  varies  at  every  advancing  league.  It  is  from  two 
miles  to  a  league  in  breadth,  before  it  reaches  Montreal.  Below  Quebec 
it  is  of  such  immense  width,  that  its  banks  are  hardly  discemable  from 
one  shore  to  the  other. 

Ottawa  is  the  next  considerate  river.  It  is  a  broad,  deep,  and  beauti- 
fiil  stream,  passing  over  many  romantic  cascades  before  it  mingles  its 
waters  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Montreal.  The  Sorel  is  the  outlet 
of  the  lake  Champhiin.  Hie  St.  Francis  empties  through  the  south 
bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  between  A^treal  and  Quebec.  The  Chan* 
dierealso  empties  into  the  south  aide  of  the  river,  near  Quebec. 

Manimormqf  Cascade,  This  stream  twice  forces  itself  a  passage 
between  the  n)ckB  not  fiur  from  the  St.  Lawrence.  Its  rapidity  is  con- 
stantly aecumulatiag  in  power  as  it  gradually  contracts  to  the  breadth  of 
one  hundred  feet,  when  at  length  it  falls,  almost  perpendicularly,  in  white 
clouds  of  rolling  feem,  from  its  rock,  down  a  descent  two  hundred  and 
fcnrty-six  feet  The  spray  is  so  divided  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
snow,  or  hoar  frost,  before  it  settles  in  the  abyss  below. 

Sou  and  CUmaie*  Though  a  hig^,  this  is  not  a  hilly  country.  The 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  excessive.  The  range  of  the  thermuneter 
of  Fahr.  is  from  102^  above  Zero,  to  96^  below.  Frost  commences 
early  in  October.  Snow  storms  begin  with  the  next  month;  and  the 
snow  continues  to  accumulate  till  spring.    The  faces  of  the  personB 
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walking  in  the  streets  of  Quebec  frequently  freeze  from  the  drhring 
deet  and  snow.    Europeans  cannol  long  endure  the  open  air  at  this  sea^* 
SQQ.    Boisterous  winds  heap  the  snow  into  moderate  siseed  hiUs.    By 
mid-winter  the  weather  generally  settles  into  a  severe  still  cold^  with  a. 
dear  blue  sky.    The  surface  of  the  wide  and  rapid  St.  Lawrence  be« 
comes  a  mass  of  floating  ice.    The  lesser  rivers  are  completely  fioeen 
over;  and  thua  furnished  with  glassy  bridges,  the  tdeighs  and  sledges 
flit  over  the  icy  surface  in  every  direction.    The  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
is  accompanied  with  noise  as  loud  as  artillery,  and  the  swe^ing  masses 
of  ice  carry  away  roots,  trees,  and  soil  with  them,  as  they  dash  against 
the  shore*    Astranger  to  this  climate  is  surprised  to  see  the  eardx  covered 
with  snow  one  day,  and  in  a  few  subsequent  days  to  note  the  verdure 
of  high  spring.    Here  the  empire  of  summer  and  winter  is  confounded* 
Agricidiure.     The  extensive  chain  of  farms  along  the  St.  Lawrence, 
narrow  in  front,  and  from  half  a  mile  toa  mile  in  width,.has  the  appear- 
ance of  one  immense  town.    Cornfields,  pastures,  clusters  of  trees,  snow- 
white  cottages,  and  ornamented  churdies,  show  through  the  rich  foliage 
on  the  banks.    Thit  view  thence  rises  to  loffy  mountains,  and  is  length- 
ened out  to  interminable  forests.    Wheat,  pulse,  grain,  hay,  and  even 
lobacco,  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent    The  soil  improves  pro- 
gressively as  we  ascend  the  St,  Lawrence  to  Upper  Canada,  which  may 
be  termed  a  fertile  country.    But  agriculture  is  little  understood.    The 
iahabitants  use  litde  manure,  and  plough  shallow.    Of  course  their  grain 
is  diminutive,  and  the  soU  soon  exhausted.    They  do  not  give  themselves 
much  trouble  about  gardens,  orchards,  or  fruit.    Strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries are  produced  in  perfection  and  abundance.    Melons  grow  and 
ripen  well;  but  apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  are  not  common  below  Men- 
tieal.    Many  of  the  plants  resemble  those  of  the  Arctic  regions.    Wild 
rice,  zizama  aqmticaj  grows  in  the  still  waters.    Forests  cover  thecounr 
.  try,  but  the  trees  are  dwarfish,  compared  with  those  of  the  United  States. 
The  tsrebinthines,  and  evergreens,  and  firs,  are  large,  numerous,  and 
varied.    The  sugar  maple  and  the  birch  are  common.    The  navd  tim- 
ber is  inferior.    The  beautiful  mountain  ash  is  abundant 

Aadmdb.  The  elk,  fallow  deer,  bear,  fox,  martin,  catamount,  ferret, 
weasel,  hare,  grey  and  red  squirrel,  are  found  here.  The  noorthem  re- 
gions furnish  plenty  of  buffiUoes,  moose,  and  wolves.  Otters,  beavers, 
iind  muskratSf  are  taken  for  their  furs,  in  the  lakes  and  marshes.  Few 
rivers  can  be  compared  with  the  St  Lawrence  for  the  number,  variety, 
and  excellence  of  its  fidi..  Hie  rattlesnake,  and  some  other  noxioos  rep- 
tiles, are  also  seen  on  its  banks.  The  wild  pigeon,  grouse  ptarmigan, 
piieasant,  or  drumming  partridge,  and  quail,  are  seen  here.  The  hum- 
bird  of  this  country  is  the  smallest  of  the  species  that  is  known. 
Vol.  n.  17 
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MetaU — ^Are  not  found  in  abundance;  though  iron,  copper^  and  ieed, 
might  be  smelted  from  ores  discovered  in  this  region. 

Ckirf  Towns.  Quebec  is  on  the  north  bank  of  die  St.  Lawreneey 
where  the  river  St.  Charles  unites  with  it,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  town  is  naturally  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower 
town.  The  upper  town  is  built  on  a  high,  precipitous  rock,  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  feet  above  the  lower;  and  is,  from  its  position  and  natu- 
ral fortifications,  the  strongest  military  fortress  in  America,  and  consider^ 
ed  almost  impregnable.  The  lower  town  is  situated  at  the  base  of  tins 
rock,  far  below  the  upper,  which  seems  an  eaglets  perch  to  the  inhabi- 
tants below.  The  population  in  1800,  amounted  to  12,000.  A  traveller 
approaching  the  city  is  dazzled  with  the  glittering  of  the  tinned  spireSy 
and  is  apt  to  form  too  high  an  opiniqn  of  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  city. 
The  lower  town  is  dirty  and  unpleasant.  The  French  parish  diurcfay 
the  college,  the  chapel  of  the  seminary,  the  barracks,  the  convents,  the 
hotel  dieu,  the  castle  of  St.  Louis,  the  esplanade  battery,  tlie  citadel,  the 
subterranean  passage,  and  Brock^s  battery,  are  the  principal  buildings 
and  works  of  art  in  the  city  that  arrest  the  attention  of  a  stranger.  Tlie 
plains  of  Abraham  show  a  battle  ground  of  intense  interest,  where,  in 
one  of  the  fiercest  battles  ever  fought,  Wolfe  feU  aAer  a  victory  which 
secured  the  possession  of  all  the  northern  divisions  of  North  America  to 
the  English.  The  brave  Montcalm  also  fell  in  the  battle,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chasm  made  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb  that  killed  him.  In  this 
city,  in  a  struggle  still  more  interesting  to  us,  fell  the  brave  and  lamented 
Montgomery.  Various  points  of  splendid  scenery,  and  spots  fertile  in 
moral  interest,  are  visited  in  this  interesting  city  and  vicinity  by  tte 
nmnerous  tourists  and  straogers  from  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
who  now  make  this  city  a  point  in  the  excursion  from  Niagara  falls  to 
Boston.  It  has  numerous  and  the  most  easy  communications  with  the 
country  above  and  below  by  the  beautiful  steam  boats  that  ply  on  the  St, 
Lawrence.  The  distance  between  it  and  Montreal,  cme  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  has  been  passed  in  a  steam  boat  in  twenty  hours  and  fbrtj 
minutes.     In  1825,  it  contained  22,000  inhabitants. 

Montreal  is  built  upcm  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
thirty-two  miles  long,  and  at  its  centre  two  miles  in  width,  at  a  point  in 
the  river  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa.  The  river  is  here  two 
miles  wide,  and  capable  of  being  ascended  by  vessels  of  any  burden,  al 
though  five  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  one  hundred  and  tifjot^ 
miles  south-west  of  Quebec,  and  three  hundred  north  of  New  York.  The 
town  has  a  beautiful  position,  and  shows  to  great  advantage.  The 
mountain,  from  which  it  has  its  name,  rises  on  the  left  of  the  city,  aad 
seems  placed  there  like  a  rampart  to  defend  it  from  the  bkists  of  wiillw. 
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A  thick  forest  covers  the  greater  part  of  it;  though  a  few  neatiy  built 
houses  show  their  roofs  from  the  midst  of  the  mountain  groves.  The- 
new  cathedral  is,  probably,  the  laigest  church  m  America.  Its  front  is. 
two  hundred  and  fifly-five  feet,  and  its  width  one  hundred  and  thirty-four.. 
There  are  five  public  entrances,  and  the  interior  will  conveniently  con- 
tain ten  thousand  persons.  There  are  seven  altars,  and  the  eastern  win*- 
dow  over  the  high  altar  is  sixty-four  by  thirty-two  feet.  ITie  circuit  of. 
this  vast  edifice  is  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  It  is 
built  of  hewn  stone  from  the  mountain.  The  college  is  the  next  roost 
oonspicuous  building,  extending  in  front,  with  the  wings,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet.  It  contains  on  an  average  three  hundred  students.  This 
is  a  Catholic  institution.  There  are  eighteen  or  twenty  public  buildings. 
The  French  style  of  building,  the  number  of  loffy  spires  and  towers,  and 
the  glittering  tin  covering  of  the  roofs,  give  the  city  a  majestic  and  impo- 
sing appearance  at  a  distance.  The  population,  by  a  census  of  1825^ 
was  24,000,  and  'is  now  supposed  to  amount  to  30,000,  having  advanced, 
much  more  rapidly  than  Quebec. 

The  chief  article  of  its  commerce  is  furs.  It  is  the  emporium  of  the 
North-west  Company,  and  of  the  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United 
Slates.  This  company  employs  two  thousand  factors,  caweura  du  hoisy 
and  hunters;  as  enterprising  poc^e  of  the  kind  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  The  clerks  ar^  chiefiy  adventurous  Sootchmen,  forced  by  penury 
to  pncounter  the  cold  and  dangers  of  tlie  dreary  and  interminable  deserts 
of  the  north-west. 

Three  Rivers  is  situated  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  with  a  p<^ 
ulation  of  2,000.  Sorel  was  built  by  American  loyalists  in  1787,  and 
contains  200  souls.    There  are  many  other  considerable  villages. 

Commerce,  The  exports  of  comftierce  are  furs,  lumber,  potash,  fknuv 
pork,  and  timber. 

PopiiloXion-— In  1814,  was  335,000,  clucfiy  French  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics. The  number  is  now  probably  increased  to  600,000,  The  French 
colonists  are  said  to  have  originally  emigrated  from  Normandy.  They 
are  a  people  known  not  only  here,  but  in  the  north-west  and  south-west 
country,  from  the  PJHcific  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  by  very  pecu- 
liar traits.  They  are  gay,  satisfied  with  a  little,  attached  to  their^religion 
and  native  country.  With  moderate  inducements,  they  will  undertake 
long  journeys,  and  encounter  inconceivable  dangers  and  hardships.  In 
the  management  of  penogues  and  canoes  on  the  lakes  and  long  streams^ 
they  have  no  rivals.  They  are  remarkably  ingenious  in  finishing  their 
own  domestic  implements.  The  countenance  of  the  Canadian  is  long 
and  thin;  his  complexion  sun-burnt  and  swarthy,  and  inclining  towards 
that  of  the  Indian ;  his  eyes  black  and  lively,  with  lank  and  meagre  cheeks, 
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a  sharp  and  promineiit  chin,  and  such  easy  and  polite  maimers,  as  dioiigk 
he  had  always  lired  in  the  great  world,  rather  than  amidst  iminhsbilftrt 
forests.  Their  interooursewi^  each  other  is  to  the  hist  degree  a£bctioittle; 
and  a  I^ceooh  Canadian  village  constitutes  one  family.  They  are  sofaen 
marry  3remig,  and  have  numeroos  families.  Their  cheerfulnessi  wheth- 
er in  prosperity  or  adversity,  is  inexhaustible,  and  more  valuable  to  them 
thui  all  the  boasted  attainments  of  philosophy. 

.  AmmemenUSocietif.     In  winter,  clothed  in  tanned  ddn^  with  a 
woden  capote,  die  head  piece  of  which  serves  instead  of  a  hat,dkeir  dress 
isthat  of  the  Russians.    Their  social  intercourse  is  that  of  the  age  ef 
Louis  XlVth.    As  soon  as  the  penance  of  their  kmg  lent  is  ended,  their 
feasting  begins.    "Hie  friends  and  relatives  assemble.    Turkies,  pies, 
joints  of  beef,  poric,  and  mutton,  tureens  of  soup,  thickened  milk,  fiah, 
fowl,  and  all  the  fruits  diat  can  be  procured,  decorate  the  board.    Coffee 
is  introduced.    The  violin  is  heard,  and  these  gay  and  simple  people  am 
the  most  inveterate  dancers  in'  the  world,     llieir  dress,  eepecialiy  that 
of  die  ladies,  is  gaudy;  and  the  morning  shines  in  upon  their  nnfintshed 
hilarity.    These  people'are  called  <habitaas%  and  d»sy  are  generally  in 
comfartaUe  competence,  though  eatremely  illiterate.    The  ^Qoebee  Mer- 
cury,^ lately  gravely  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  semmary  for  the  in* 
struCtion  of  those  members  of  their  parliament  that  could  neidier  read  nor 
write. 

ChnentmefU,  All  the  advantages  of  the  Ebglish  constitution  and  kw9 
have  been  progressively  extended  to  them.  Two  houses  of  parliament^ 
a  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  assembly,  are  appointed  ibr  legidar 
tion,  which  requires  the  sanction  of  the  king.  Upper  and  Lower  Oanada 
unite  in  forming  the  assembly.  Voters  must  be  possessed  of  a  domioily 
^ve  pounds  income,  and  must  have  paid  not  less  than  ten  pounds  annual 
rent.  The  assemblies  are  quadriennial,  and  dissolved  without  day,  at 
the  will  of  the  governor.  The  executive  is  a  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
^  emor,  and  seventeen  members  of  the  council. 

jReoetwe— £cpeiMes.  The  civil  list,  £45,000,  maintenance  of  cleigy, 
presents  to  the  Indians,  and  military  defence,  in  all,  £500,000.  The 
exports  are  increasing.  In  1810,  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  vesseb 
were  employed;  burdien  143,803  tons;  exports  £1,500,000;  imports 
£1,060,000. 

MMary  trnporUinoe.  Canada  is  the  chief  link  in  the  chain  of  BriliBb 
possessions  in  Nordi  America,  and  die  only  formidable  rival  of  die  Uni- 
ted States  in  these  regions. 

SapageB  chiefly  bdongto  the  province  d[  Upper  Canada. 

J^ititonf.  Too  copious  an  article  to  be  here  discussed.  Quebec  was 
afiMmg  die  fust  selded  places  in  North  America.    In  1759,  it  passed  from 
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the  Awn^ni*^  of  the  Frendi  to  thai  of  the  Engiiab.  In  our 
war  an  attempt  was  made,  unsniccessfaUy,  to  conquer  it  from  die  Brkiab.' 
h  Hhe  late  war,  the  frontiers  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  the  ddef 
aeene  of  its  operatioBs. 


UPPER  CANADA, 


Is  pentnsulated  by  the  Ottawa,  lakes  Ontario^  Erie,  and  Huron;  and 
separated  from  the  United  States  by  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  east,  soutbi 
and  west  Bounded  north-east  by  Lower  Canada  and  Ottawa  riveri 
and  north-west  by  New  Britain. 

Dhirions.    Districts,  counties,  and  townships. 

Poptdation  is  advancing  with  great  rapidity.  It  has  hitherto  been  oon^ 
fined  to  die  St.  Lawrence  and  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  but  is  now  difUjiBid 
over  all  the  interior.  New  towns  are  extending  in  the  fertile  forests,  boom 
of  which,  in  rapidity  of  increase,  vie  with  those  of  the  United  Stales. 
Chreat  extents  of  fertile  land  are  yot  unoccupied,  and  the  parent  country 
is  furnishing  every  facility  for  transporting  to  these  forests  her  mitplus 
population;  great  numbers  of  whom,  however,  finally  make  their  way  to 
the  United  States;  while  we  in  turn  furnish  many  emigrants,  particularly 
our  free  blacks  of  color,  foUr  this  country.  At  present,  it  is  probable  the 
number  of  inhabitants  equals  that  in  the  lower  province. 

Upper  and  Lower  Canada  taken  together  by  a  recent  census,  are  (bund 
to  contain  a  million  inhabitants,  two  Catholic  establishments,  two  hun* 
dred  curates  and  missionaries,  and  one  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  CSnndi 
«f  England,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  inferior  clergy.  The  Scotch 
Kirk  in  Canada,  contains  ten  ministers.  Not  more  than  one  of  five  of 
the  whole  population  can  read.  Immense  numbers  of  people  have  recent- 
ly emigrated  to  this  country;  and  great  districts  of  Upper  Canada  are 
peopling  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  western  country  of  the  United 
States.  Tlie  finrests  in  all  directions  are  leveling,  and  large  and  coni^ 
pact  villages  grow  up  in  two  or  three  years  from  the  building  the  fint 
habitation. 

Rhers.  Besides  the  numerous  rivers  that  (all  mto  the  lakes,  die  great 
rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  roll  along  the  two  frontiers  of  this  coun- 
try.   By  these  and  tbe  lakes  it  hasasmany  advantages  of  inland  water 
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interoommunication,  as  any  other  country  in  the  worlds  with  the  eieep* 
tioD  of  th6  United  States. 

Soil  and  Productions.  The  soil  in  this  great  peninsula  is  generally  a 
▼egetable  mould,  quickened  by  mixtures  of  pulverized  lime.  Many  d 
the  water  courses  have  rich  alluvial  banks.  The  country  is  fertile  in 
wheat,  grain,  fruits,  and  generally  the  productions  of  the  north  part  of 
the  United  States.  Excellent  peaches,  pears,  apples,  and  plums,  are 
raised,  and  great  quantities  of  maple  sugar  are  made  in  some  districts, 

CUmate,  The  southern  parts  are  temperate,  compared  with  the  other 
British  provinces.  The  northern  shore  of  lake  Erie  compares  more 
nearly  with  Philadelphia  than  Quebec. 

Animdls.  The  same  as  described  in  the  other  British  provinces,  with 
those  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  fish  are  of  the 
greatest  excellence  and  abundance,  and  the  resort  of  sea  fowls  to  the 
lakes  during  the  summer  is  immense. 

7ViMi#.  York,  on  the  north  shore  of  lake  Ontario,  is  the  meCropoJis. 
It  has  a  fine  harbor,  is  a  neat  and  growing  (own,  and  baa  between  3  and 
4,000  mhabitants.  Kingston,  situated  on  the  outlet  of  the  Sl  Lawrence, 
fforn  lake  Ontario,  is  a  handsome  and  thriving  town,  with  2,501  inhabi- 
tuUf.  Niagara  is  a  considerable  village,  at  the  entrance  of  Niagcura  into 
^1^^  Ontario,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  eight  houses.  Queenstown 
is  seven  miles  above,  on  the  Niagara.  It  contains  a  beautiful  monuiQent 
to  General  Brock,  who  fell  here  in  the  late  war.  Chippeway,  a  league 
above  Niagara  falls,  is  famous  in  the  history  of  the  late  war.  Fort  Erie 
18  at  the  outlet  of  Niagara  from  lake  Erie.  Maiden  and  Sandwich  are  on 
the  strait  connecting  lake  St.  Clair  with  lake  Erie.  The  catalogue  mi^t 
easily  be  increased  by  giving  the  names  of  fifty  new  and  considerable 
villages. 

Lakes,  Exclusive  of  the  great  lakes  which  have  been  already  noticed, 
there  is  n  Canadian  chain  of  smaller  lakes,  stretching  north  c^  th^n. 
Siinooe,  Shallow,  Rice,  and  Nepissing,  are  the  chief.  Lake  the  great 
bUceSy they. are  the  summer  resort  of  immen^  numbers  of  waterfowls, . 
that  cpme  to  them  to  feed  upon  the  wild  rice,  with  which  they  abound. 
Quintibay,  an.arra  of  lake  Ontario,  seventy  miles  long,  affords  fine  nav« 
^gation.  The  foreign  trade  of  this  vast  country  has  hitherto  passed  al> 
OMMt  entirely  by  Montreal  and  Quebec.  At  least  four  hundred  vessels, 
indHdIng  steam  boats,  already  navigate^the  northern  lakes;  and  although 
the  navigation  and  commerce  are  divided  between  two  countries,  the  ne- 
cessities of  business,  and  the  sense  of  the  utility  of  mutual  accommodatioo 
to  the  common  interest,  has  brought  about  an  understanding  of  a  good 
degree  of  amity  and  concurrence  between  the  Canadians  and  Amer- 
icans. 
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Canab^  The  Welland  canal  commences  near  the  mouth  of  Gnuid 
river  on  lake  flric^  forty  miles  north-west  of  Buffalo.  It  connects  lake 
Erie  and  lake  Ontario  by  canal  navigation,  overcoming  all  the  descent 
of  Niagara  falls  and  Niagara  river,  between  the  two  lakes.  Jt  admits 
vessels  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons,  being  wider  and  deeper  than 
any  other  canal  in  the  country,  except  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake. 
The  elevation  overcome  by  the  locks  is  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
The  canal  required  prodigious  excavations,  in  some  places  through  sdJd 
stone.  The  ^Ravine  Locks'  are  said  to  be  the  most  striking  canal  spec- 
tacle to  be  seen  in  America.  It  is  thirty-eight  miles  in  length,  and 
through  it  large  schooners  have  already  ascended  from  the  New  YoA 
shore  of  Ontario  to  (be  Ohio  shore  of  Erie.  The  Rideau  canal  is  inten* 
ded  to  efi^t  a  navigable  communication  between  lake  Ontario  and  the 
river  Ottawa.  The  next  object  is  to  secure  the  transport  of  nulitiury 
stores  by  an  interior  route  less  exposed  to  American  assault,  than  that 
along  the  lakes.  A  line  of  frontier  fortresses  is  to  be  built  in  aid  of  thlf 
object;  the  wholo  estimated  to  cost  between  five  and  six  RHllk>n  of  dol« 
lara.  This,  like  the  forementioned  canal,  is  a  prodigious  undertakings 
carried  over  hill's  and  rivers,  and  through  morasses.  These  vast  works 
have  wrought  the  same  results  as  in  the  United  States.  Towns  have 
grown  up  along  the  line  of  theip  course,  even  before  they  were  eoi»ple- 
ted,  as  by  enchantment.  Among  the  many  examples  that  might  be  cited, 
Bytown,  at  the  junction  of  the  canal  with  Ottawa,  was  a  solid  wilderness 
in  1826.  In  1827 ,  it  contained  a  market,  a  school  house,  four  churches^ 
and  two  thousand  inhabitants.  Magnificent  roads  and  bridges  are  con- 
structed ;  and  these  triumphs  over  nature  in  her  wildest  regions  of  Can- 
adian forests,  cascades,  vast  rivers,  and  precipices,  have  brought  to  View 
rivers  and  lakes,  the  existence  of  which,  previous  to  them,  were  hanffy 
known.  The  Rideau  canal  is  a  work  of  greater  expense  than  the  Wel- 
land canal,  and  about  the  same  length. 


MEXICAN    REPUBLIC. 


pABUNofrom  theBritififa  possessioos  in  North  America,  over  the  wide 
•ftont  c(  our  own  republic,  the  first  country  we  meet,  south  and  west  of 
til^  United  States,  is  the  Mexican  R^ublic,  a  country  of  deep  interest  la 
lis  in  every  point  of  view.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautifiil 
eDunferies  on  the  globe.  The  inhabitants  had  k»g  been  servile  oolottiste 
c£  a  great  but  declining  nation,  whose  boast  it  used  to  be,  that  the  sua 
never  went  down  upon  her  dominions.  The  vast  regions  of  Mexico  and 
fhw  Mi^co  comprehend  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  descendants  of 
ttie  Spaniards,  and  by  their  conquered  and  converted  Indian  subjects,  and 
the  independent  aboriginal  Indians,  from  the  territories  of  the  United 
StiJtoB,  eastand  north,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  across  the  isthmus  of  Da- 
rieatothe  Atlantic;  and  thence  down  thegulf  of  Mexico  to  the  terzitory 
of  the  United  States  again.  The  various  states  of  this  immense  country 
h|tye  passed  through  a  succession  of  revoluti<»iary  contests  with  the  par- 
^country.  The  Spanish  authority  has  been  totally  annihilated ;  and  al- 
though their  coodition  is  far  in»n  seeming  to  be  a  settled  one,  and  thejr 
Qootinue  to  be  afflicted  with  intestine  commotions,  having  designated  their 
govi9rnment  a  republic,  they  have  a  claim  to  be  geographically  described 
as  such. 

Ph^ncal  Aspect.  This  great  country  comprises  all  the  varieties  of 
soil,  climate,  and  temperature,  on  our  globe.  Immense  level  tropical 
plains,  covered  with  a  gigantic  growth  of  eveigreen  vegetation,  from  the 
shrub  to  the  loftiest  trees  in  the  world;  table  elevations  on  tropical  moun- 
tains, where  perpetual  spring  prevails,  and  where  productions  of  the 
tropii^  grow  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  temperate  climates;  mountain 
summits  covered  with  unmelting  snows,  or  tlm>wing  up  volcanic  fires^ 
immense  prairies  clothed  with  ever  verdant  grass,  and  feeding  innumera- 
ble herds  of  buffidoes  and  wild  cattle  and  horses;  vast  tracts  of  sandy  de- 
sert, scorched  with  a  cloudless  sun  and  moistened  with  no  rain;  other 
regions,  where  periodical  rains  deluge  the  country  f<Hr  weeks  in  succes- 
sion, such  are  the  contrasts  of  this  strange  country.    African  heats  are 
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contlguoQs  to  Arctic  snows;  the  wheats  and  fruits  of  the  United  States 
to  the  banana,  cocoa,  and  pine  apple,  of  the  tropics.  In  one  d&trict  no* 
thing  is  raised  except  by  artificial  irrigation.  In  another  the  rank  vege- 
taticm  is  thrown  up  by  the  richest  soil,  and  a  reeking  humidity.  Ancient 
and  deep  forests  untouched  by  the  axe,  groves  of  mahogany  and  logwood, 
the  palm  and  guava,  rear  their  columns  on  the  plains.  In  another,  moun- 
tains, whose  summits  were  never  pressed  by  mortal  foot,  pour  from  their 
oone-shlBped  funnels  into  the  elevated  and  frosty  atmosphere,  the  flame  and 
lava  of  never  quenched  internal  fires.  It  is  a  scene  of  continual  wonders, 
strong  contrasts,  and  sublime  contemplations,  whether  we  view  the  gran- 
deur (^  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  the  diversity  of  the  animal  races,  par^ 
ticolarly  the  splendor  and  variety  of  the  birds,  the  beauty  and  sublimity 
of  the  scenery,  or  the  grandeur  of  fiie  almost  numberless  moimtain  peaks. 
The  Federal  Government  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  states, 
which  send  representatives  to  the  general  congress  at  Mexico. 


iVoftfteni  JPromneef. 

Sq.Miks, 

Pop.in  1803. 

Chief  Towns. 

Old  California, 

55,880 

9,000 

Loreto. 

New  California, 

16,278 

15,600 

Monterey. 

Sonora, 

146,635 

121,400 

Arispe. 

Durango, 

129,347 

159,700 

Durango. 

New  Mexico, 

43,731 

40,200 

Santa  Fe. 

San  Luis  Potosi, 

263,109 

334,900 

St.  Luis  Potosi. 

654,880 

• 

680,800 

SMdi€ni  Promcet. 

Sq.MUes. 

Pop.  in  1803. 

Chief  Towns. 

Chiadalaxara, 

73,638 

630,500 

Guadakxara. 

SSacatecas, 

18,089 

153,300 

Zacatecas. 

Chianaxnaito, 

6,878 

517,300 

Guanaxuato. 

VaUadolid, 

26,396 

376^100 

ValladoUd. 

Mexico, 

45,401 

1,511,800 

Mexico. 

Pnebla, 

20,651 

813,300 

Puebla. 

VeiaCruz, 

31,720 

156,000 

Vera  Cruz. 

Oaxaca, 

34,664 

534,800 

Oaxaca. 

Tttcaian  or  Merida, 

45,784 

465,800 

Merida. 

302,561 

5,159,200 

jRbftt^rii  jproiMosv. 

654,880 

680,800 

Giand  Total,  957,441  5,840,000 

The  present  pc^ulatioa  is  rated  at  8^000,000. 
Vol.  II.  18 
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DwUians^  Two^hiids  of  the  Mexican  vepublic  aid  imder  the  temper- 
ate^  and  the  remaining  third  tinder  the  torrid  zone.  The  first  diviaku 
oomprehends  the  states  of  St.  Leon,  and  St.  Andero,  DoruigOy  Sonocm^ 
Ooahuila,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico.  But  the  remaining  trepical  rofpaoBf 
fiom  a  variety  of  causes,  enjoy  for  the  greater  part,  a  cod,  rather  than  a 
torrid  tenqperature.  The  interior  of  New  Mexico  and  New  Biscay  ionoB 
an  immense  elevated  plateau,  from  six  thousand  five  hundred  to  eig^t 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Gonseqaently, 
these  regions  extend  firom  the  delightfiil  temperature  of  the  city  of  Mexi* 
CO  to  the  regicms  of  eternal  ice  and  snow.  This  plateau  may  be  daned 
into  four  divisions.  The  lower  division  is  adapted  to  the  sugar  cane,  the 
bananftj  pine  apple,  and  agave.  The  second  is  appropriate  to  cotton  and 
plants,  that  require  the  same  temperature.  The  third  produces  the  wheat 
and  apples  of  the  United  States.  The  last  is  only  adapted  te  alpine  cul- 
tivation. 

MotaUatM.  They  are  called  m  this  country  Cordillera.  They  are  ao 
numerous,  and  of  such  an  infinite  diversity  of  forms,  that  tfaissammary 
cannot  notice  all  the  ranges.  No  doubt,  they  might  be  traced  to  fiunilies, 
or  classes  of  mountains,  belonging  to  a  succession  of  ranges,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  parallelism.  The  most  noted  chains  are  the  Sierra  €£ 
the  Andes,  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  the  Sierra  Membre.  In  Guatinmla 
these  chains  bristle  with  such  frequent  volcanic  summits  that  volcanie 
mountains  in  Mexico  are  no  curiosity.  Popoca-Tepetl,  or  the  siaokija^ 
mountain,  is  nearly  eighteen  thousand  feet  high.  Iztacci-Huatl,  or  the 
white  woman,  is  sixteen  thousand  feet  high;  Citlal-Tepetl,  or  starry  moun- 
tain is,  seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  feet  high.  Pe- 
rote  is  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  high.  Columns 
of  smoke,  and  frequent  explosions  ascending  from  them,  however  noted 
and  sublime  phenomena  in  other  countries,  are  here  too  common  to  be 
remarked,  as  occurrences  that  excite  wonder,  terror,  and  remembrance. 
Some  of  these  mountains  are  granitic,  and  some  porpbyritic  in  structure. 
The  mountain,  called  by  the  natives  Citlal-Tepetl,  or  starry  mountain,  is 
80  called  on  lux;ount  oi  the  luminous  exhalations  that  rise  from  its  crater 
and  play  round  its  summit,  which  is  covered  with  eternal  snow.  The 
sides  of  these  colossal  furnaces  of  the  internal  fires  of  nature,  are  oAiD 
crowned  with  magnificent  forests  of  cedar  and  pine.  In  1759,  the  fkoMS 
of  Jorulla,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  experienced  one  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous catastrophes,  that  the  surface  of  our  i^obe  has  ever  witnessed. 
In  a  single  night  a  volcano  arose  firom  the  earth,  fourteen  hmdied  and 
ninety-four  feet  high,  with  more  than  two  thousand  apertures,  which  stall 
continue  to  throw  up  smoke.  Messrs.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  desoend* 
ed  into  the  burning  crater  of  the  laigest,  two  hundred  and  ^^j-tifiki 
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feet  in  depth.     The  adventure  was  moot  daring  and  dangerous.     They 
fiund  the  air  strongly  charged  with  carbonic  acid. 

Mmes.  Every  reader  knows,  that  thoee  of  the  precious  metals  are 
generally  ^nd  among  the  mountains;  and  that  this  is  the  country  of  sil- 
▼er  and  gold.  The  annual  produce,  in  ordinary  years,  used  seldom  Co  fidl 
below  $22/M)0,000  of  silver.  The  gdd  ia  found  in  little  straw-like  frag- 
ments and  veins.  The  richest  mine,  in  its  yield  of  native  silver,  is  Bar- 
topilas  in  New  Biscay.  In  most  of  them,  the  metal  is  extracted  firom 
red,  black,  muriated,  and  sulphureted  ores  of  silver.  In  South  Amyrica^ 
Che  chief  mines  are  found  on  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  in  the  region  of 
perpetual  frost  and  ice.  In  Mexico,  on  the  contrary,  the  richest,  such  as 
those  of  Ghianaxuato,  Zacatecas,  Tasco,  and  Real  de  Monte,  are  found 
between  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  six  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
high.  The  climate  is  delightfiil,  and  the  vicinity  abounds  with  forests, 
and  every  facility  to  work  the  mines  to  advantage.  A  catalogue  of  the 
names  of  fifly  mines  might  easily  be  given,  extending  from  Santa  Fe,  at 
the  sources  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  to  &e  Pacific. 

Bwen.  Nature,  as  if  satisfied  with  her  ample  bestowroent  of  mineral 
and  vegetable  riches,  has  denied  to  this  beautiful  country  the  numerous 
and  useful  rivers  of  the  United  States.  Scarcely  a  navigable  stream  ia 
found  in  this  vast  country;  and  but  two^  that  would  be  deemed  worthy  of 
name  in  the  United  States.  These  are  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  and  Rio 
Golorado.  Innumerable  torrents  pour  down  from  the  mountains.  He 
smaller  streams  are  Rio  Huasaculaco  and  Alvarado^  south-east  of  Vera 
Craac;  the  Rio  de  Montezuma  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  Rio  de  Panuca  in 
the  same  vale,  Rio  de  Zacatala,  and  the  Rio  St.  Jago,  the  largest  of  the 
whole,  fi>rmed  by  the  union  of  the  Leorma  and  Las  Taxes. 

Lakes.  The  great  lakofof  Chapala,  in  New  Gallicia,  covers  nearly 
one  hundred  and  sixty  square  leagues.  The  lakes  of  the  valley  of  Mexi- 
co, and  the  lake  of  Pazcuasco,  in  the  intendency  of  Vallad(^d,are  among 
the  most  picturesque  spots  in  the  wcvld.  Lakes  Mexitlan  and  Parrad,  in 
New  Biscay,  and  Micaragua,  are  laige  collections  of  water. 

Circumstances  give  this  last  peculiar  interest.  This  lake  is  situated 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  almost  equidistant  between  the  two  oceans, 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  is  reported  to  have  tides.  There  have  been  a 
hundred  different  projects  to  canal  this  lake  from  the  two  extremities,  and 
thus  unite  these  two  oceans  by  a  canal  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  ex- 
tent; and  tiius  save  a  passage  round  Cape  Horn  of  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand miles.  But  on  a  full  survey  of  the  elevation  of  this  lake  above  the 
two  seas,  the  difficulties  of  digging  a  ship  channel,  and  constructing  the 
necessary  locks  up  such  lofly  heights,  and  the  pestilential  autumnal  air 
of  tl|j9  river  St.  John,  by  which  this  lakecoramihiicates  with  the  Atlantfe, 
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the  Spanish  govermnent  dewned  the  project  impracticaMe,  and  tedmim 
any  one  to  resume  it  on  pain  of  death.  Since  the  ooontry  has  been  revo- 
hitioQized,  the  sul^ecihaa  been  remiacitated.  The  bthmua  of  Tehnuite- 
pec  presents  the  two  riven  Hoasacualco  and  Chimilapa,  which  empCyy 
the  one  into  the  one  ocean,  and  the  other  into  the  other.  Acuialcfe^^ 
lewieSy  at  furthest,  would  unite  these  two  rivers,  and  bring  the  oceans 
into  conununication.  The  Andes  at  this  point  have  disappeared,  and  tibe 
elevation  of  the  canal  above  the  two  seas  would  be  moderate* 

Harbors.  It  will  be  seen,  that  this  republic  has  an  immense  extent  of 
sea  coast  on  both  oceans.  But  there  are  few  good  haitMirB.  Mostcfthe 
rivers  are  obstructed  by  bars  at  their  mouth.  Vident  storms,  (or  eonsid- 
erable  portions  of  the  year,  render  the  coast  inaccessible.  The  Lm  JVot- 
fet  bbw  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  and  render  the  coast 
unsafe  of  itpproach.  In  another  part  of  the  year  the  Papagayo  and  Te- 
huantepec  winds  render  the  roadsteds  dangerous.  But  these  circom- 
stances,  unfavorable  to  the  navigation,  are  fortunate  to  the  republic  in 
another  point  of  view,  as  afibrdiag  protection  against  hostile  &ets. 
•  Clmate.  The  country  is  divided  into  the  Herras  CaUeMUi^  that  is  to 
say,  hot  countries,  that  produce  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  banimaR,  and  pine 
apples  in  abundance.  In  low  and  marshy  positions  in  these  eountrieey 
onacclamated  persons,  in  particular  seasons,  are  subject  to  what  is  here 
called  wnniio  prietOy  black  vomit,  or  yellow  fever.  Acapuko,  Pbpagayo, 
and  Peregrino,  are  placesof  this  description,  on  the  Pmfic;  andTanipioo 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  next  climate  under  the  tropics  is  at  an  elevation  from  fiiurtofive 
thousand  feet.  The  temperature  seldom  varies  more  than  ei|^t  or  nine 
degrees.  Intense  heat  and  excessive  cold  are  equally  unknown.  The 
countries  of  this  description  are  called  Tkmu  tempiadeBy  teiqpente  coun- 
tries. Theoakisa  native  tree  in  this  climate;  and  the  yellow  fever  sel- 
dom prevails  in  Mexico,  in  the  region  where  the  oak  is  a  native.  Thia 
is  the  delicious  climate  of  Xalapa,  Tasco,  Chilpaningo^  and  of  Mexico 
still  more  elevated.  The  air  ib  cool  and  salubrious,  and  the  fruits  and 
productions  rich  and  precious.  But  every  earthly  good  has  its  appendant 
evil.  These  regions  lie  in  the  ordinary  hei^t  (^  the  clouds,  which  float 
at  the  same  altitude  in  the  subjacent  plains,  and  envelope  these  ^^MfcrmTpg 
and  elevated  abodes  in  frequent  and  dense  fogs.  The  diird  belt  is  the 
Tierras  Frias,  or  cold  countries,  higher  than  seven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Even  in  the  city  of  Maxio^  in 
the  centre  of  the  tropics,  the  mercury  has  been  seen,  thoi;^h  rarely»tp6U 
below  the  freeadng  point.  The  mountains  that  raise  tteir  I'nttff***  fiur 
above  these  elevatkms,  to  the  height  of  twelve  thousand  feet,  are  always 
white  with  snow. 
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Id  the  equinootial  regions  of  Mexico,  and  as  far 
as  28^  northi  only  two  seaeoiia  are  known,  the  rainy  and  ike  dry.  The 
idny  commences  in  June  or  July,  and  ends  in  September  or  October. 
The  rain  begins  in  the  low  countries,  and  gradually  extends  to  the  eleva- 
ted regioi»,  descending  in  unremitting  torrents,  accompanied,  frequently, 
with  thunder  and  lightning.  At  the  elevation  between  six  and  seven 
tbouaand  feet,  snow  and  sleet  often  fall  with  the  rain.  Beyond  26^ 
north,  the  ground  at  this  elevation  is  frequently  whitened  with  snow. 
Bat  such  snows  are  earnestly  wished.  They  are  deemed  salubrious,and 
exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  wheat  and  pasture. 

New  Mexico.  The  vast  district  of  this  country,  formerly  known  by 
the  nfune  of  New  Mexico,  has  peculiar  claims  upon  the  iateiest  and 
attention  of  our  citizens,  aa  bounding  for  vast  distances  upon  the  terri- 

.  tcry  of  the  United  States,  and  sustaining  a  great  and  increasing  trade 
with  some  of  the  western  states.  Under  the  ancient  Spanish  regime,  it 
was  designated  by  the  term  Promncias  ItUemae.  It  has  a  very  variable 
and  unequal  climate.  .  The  summers  are  sultry,  and  in  the  elevated  re- 
gions the  winter  is  unremitting,  and  oflen  severe.  On  the  whole,  the 
interior  of  all  this  vast  comxtry  suffers  much  from  aridity,  and  the  want  of 
the  shelter  of  trees.  Muriates  of  soda  and  lime,  and  nitrate  of  potash,  and 
other  Saline  substances,  encrust  the  soil  so  as  to  bid  defiance  to  cultiva- 
tion* This  chemical  annoyance  is  extending  its  injurious  effects  in  a 
muiner  inexplicable.  Happily,  this  incrustation  and  aridity  are  con- 
fined to  the  most  elevated  plains.  A  great  part  of  the  vast  republic,  sit* 
uated  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  may  be  classed  with,  the  most  fertile 
countries  in  the  world.    The  lower  declivity  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  the 

.  heat  and  humidify  of  the  coasts,  favoring  the  putrefaction  of  a  prodigioua 
mass  of  organic  substance,  display  a  grandeur  of  vegetation  inomceira-* 
ble,  except  to  those  who  have  seen  it,  and  prove  a  cause  of  &tal  diseases 
to  unaeclimated  strangers.  As  a  general  fact,  great  humidity,  insalubri- 
ty, and  fertility,  are  found  together. '  Yet  on  the  whole,  the  greater  portion 
of  this  beautiful  country  may  be  considered  as  among  the  healthiest  re- 
gions in  the  world;  the  dry  atmosphere  being  singularly  fiivorable  ta 
longevity.  Even  at  Vera  Cruz,  while  the  black  vomit  sweeps  away 
imaeclimated  strangers,  the  natives  and  persons  used  to  the  climate  enjoy 
the  most  perfect  health,  and  live  to  extreme  old  age. 

Vegetable  Productions.  We  can  only  select  the  names  of  a  few  fiom 
thousands.  In  this  country,  where  all  climates  run  into  each  other,  all 
cfawses  of  trees  and  plants  might  be  expected  to  be  found.  In  the  low 
and  maritime  regions,  admiration  is  excited  by  the  number,  the  variety, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  native  forests,  and  in  the  mountainous  regions  by 

« the  infioite  diversity  of  the  plants  and  flowering  shrubs.    The  mohogany» 
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die  logwood,  and  nicaragua  trees,  are  among  the  cabinet  and  dje  woods. 
The  pepper  and  cocoa  trees  are  among  die  native  fruits.  The  oak  im 
not  foand  below  6,600  feet  of  elevation.  Pinee  spread  from  the  elec- 
tion of  5,700  to  12,300  feet. 

Edibie  Plants,  r  Among  these,  the  banana  deserves  the  first  place. 
Three  species  are  common.  Two  are  indigenous.  The  third  was 
brought  from  Africa.  A  single  cluster  of  these  fruits  often  ooiitains 
from  one  hutkdred  and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  fruit. 
An  area  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  square  yards  will  pioduce  four  thou- 
sand pounds;  while  the  same  extent  will  scarce  produce  thirty  pounds  of 
wheat,  and  one  hundred  and  fifly  of  potatoes.  The  mamoc  is  cultivaled 
in  the  same  region;  and,  with  maize,  forms  the  principal  nourii^iment 
both  of  animals  and  men,  in  temperatures  too  cool  for  the  banana.  The 
European  grains  are  grown  abundantly  in  the  temperate  regions.  The 
aweet  potato  and  the  yam  are  more  common  in  the  warmer.regions.  The 
country  produces  indigenous  varieties  of  the  cherry  tree,  af^le  tnOf 
walnut,  mulberry,  and  strawberry.  Most  European  fruits  flourish  in  Ae 
greatest  perfection.  The  maguey,  a  species  of  the  agave,  fumisbes  the. 
most  profitable  cultivation  known  in  the  world.  It  produces  a  vinoae 
drink,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  drink  enormous  quandties. 
The  fibres  of  the  maguey  furnish  hemp  and  paper,  and  its  thorns  are 
«Md  lor  pins  and  nails.  (The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  ia  increasiog. 
Tba  best  indigo  and  cocoa  are  produced  in  Guatimala.  The  cultivatioii 
of  this  latter  tree  is  exceedingly  profitable.  Nor  does  the  earth  produce 
a  more  useful  tree,  except  the  bread  fruit  tree.  The  nuts  of  the  cocoa 
-are  of  such  prime  necessity  in  Mexico  that  they  pass  for  small  money. 
Our  term  ckocohoe,  made  from  this  nut,  is  derived  from  the  Mexican 
chocolail.  The  nopal,  or  cactus  cochinilifer,  upon  whk^  the  insect  fiiat 
produces  cochineal  feeds,  is  raised  on  a  large  scale  in  Oaxaca.  The 
jafa^  of  medicine  grows  in  the  region  of  Xalapa,  from  which  it  derivee 
its  name.  Vanilla,  imparting  its  delightful  and  spicy  flavor  tochocoiate, 
is  cultivated.  Here  also  are  produced  the  balsams  of  Copaivi  and  Tda. 
Honduras  and  Campeachy  are  covered  with  forests  of  mahcgony  and 
logwood.  A  species  of  arum  yields  a  black  dye.  Guiacum,  sassafias, 
and  tamarind  trees,  are  abundant  in  these  fertile  countries.  In  the  low 
lands  are  found  wild  ananas;  and  in  the  rich  rocky  soil  d^rent  species 
of  the  aloe,  and  euphorbia.  This  country  has  yielded  to  flower  gardens 
the  most  rich  and  splendid  flowers. 

Zoology,  It  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Along  with,  most  of  the  ani- 
mala  common  in  the  United  States,  is  the  coendou,  the  conepalt  weasei, 
the  apaxa,  ot  Mexican  stag,  and  a  new  species  of  striped  squirrel.  A 
^yeciesof  wdf  doga  is  entirely  without  hair;  and  another  species  wUioat 
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Yeice,  which,  in  coosequeoce  of  being  eaten  as  animal  food,  is  ahnoet 
entively  destroyed.  The  bison  and  aiusk  ox  are  found  in  immense  droVos 
in  the  plains  of  New  Mexico.  The  reindeer  of  that  country  are  so  laigo 
and  strong  as  to  be  used  in  some  places  ai  beasts  of  draught.  The 
prairie  dog  is  a  native  of  the  countries  near  the  Rio  del  Norte.  The 
anielope  and  mountain  sheep  are  found  in  Califomia.  The  jaguar  and 
the  cougar,  which  are  fierce  animals,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  tiger 
and  lion  of  Asia  and  Africa,  are  seen  in  Guatimala,  and  the  hot  regions 
of  Mexico.  Hernandez  says,  that  the  Mexican  miztli  resembles  die  Uoii 
without  his  mane. 

Mexico  is  the  country  of  large  and  splendid  birds,  abounding  in  theniy 
as  Africa  does  in  beasts.  Domestic  £urq)ean  animals  have  multiplied 
in  an  incredible  degree.  Innumerable  droves  of  wild  horses  scour  over 
the  plains  of  New  Mexico.  Inconceivable  numbers  of  mules  are  raised. 
The  trade  between  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  alone  employs  seventy  thou- 
sand. There  are  families  that  possess  from  fifVy  thousand  to  one  him* 
dred  thousand  oxen,  cows,  and  horses,  and  others  with  droves  of  sheep 
equally  numerous. 

PoptdatioTi.  It  is  well  known  that  Mexico  has  been  in  a  state  of  revo* 
lution,  and  of  civil  and  intestine  commotion  for  many  years.  A  greater 
degree  of  freedom,  the  removal  of  monopolies  and  interdicts,  the  higher 
excitements  of  newly  created  motives  and  hopes,  the  new  scope  opened' 
to  enterprise  by  free  institutions,  must  necessarily  be  highly  favorable  to 
increase  of  population,  and  must  tend  rapidly  to  repair  the  wastes  of  civil 
wars,  massacres,  and  assassinations.  All  things  considered,  and  taking 
the  basis  of  former  increase,  and  the  diminution  of  the  wars  and  troubles 
of  the  revolution  as  elements,  the  population  may  be  safely  rated  at 
8,000,000.  The  great  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  increase  of  popuk* 
tion,  are  the  ravages  of  the  small  pox,  which  will  soon  be  laid  out  of  &e 
calculation,  as  vaccination  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  the 
country.  The  next  impediment  is  a  pestilence  peculiar  to  the  climate^ 
and  only  incident  to  the  Indian  race,  called  Matlazahuatl.  •  When  it  pre* 
vails,  it  is  8weq>ing,like  the  plague,  and  carries  dismay  and  death  inta 
the  healthy  interior  regions  of  the  high  plateau.  Happily,  it  shows  itself 
cady  at  long  intervals. 

Famine  sometimes  prevails  in  ^s  abundant  and  fertile  country.  Of 
all  people,  the  Indians  are  most  indolent  and  improvident.  They  seldom 
accumulate  more  than  suffices  for  subsistence  from  week  to  week.  Tbxm* 
ewis  of  the  poorer  classes  are  employed  in  the  operations  of  mining. 
Consequently,  the  occurrence  of  a  dry  season,  or  a  frost,  produces  a 
&aime,  followed  too  frequently  by  epidemic  diseases.  In  18M,  a  frost 
in  August  destroyed  the  maize;  and  bo  severe  a  famine  ensued,  that 
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more  than  300,000  people  perished  in  consequence  of  the  siibseqiieiit 
fiunine  and  disease.  In  the  revolutionary  moveoients,  46^000  are  eakct- 
lated  to  have  perished  in  battle;  but  those  who  so  fail,  alwajfs  ooosttbite 
but  a  small  portion  <^  the  mortality  that  is  necessarily  ooimectad  with 
their  death. 

The  population  is  divided  into  four  great  classes,  subdivided  into  eight 
castes.  1.  Aboriginal  Americans.  3.  Spaniards  bom  in  Europe.  S. 
Creoles  bom  in  America.  4.  Negroes,  slaves,  and  descendants  of  nfr- 
gni^s.  5.  Mixed  classes,  metis.  6.  The  offspring  of  whites  and  In* 
dians.  7.  Mulattoes,  the  offspring  of  whites  and  negroes.  8.  T^^ynihof, 
the  mixture  of  Indians  and  negroes. 

The  Indians  are  copper  colored,  like  those  of  the  United  States.  They 
possess  great  muscular  strength,  and  an  ahnost  entire  exemptioD  iron 
personal  deformity ;  and  generally  live  to  a  great  age.  They  are  super- 
stitiously  devoted  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Catholic  churdi.  Eveiy  one 
has  remarked  their  astonished  aptitude  to  carving  and  painting.  They 
seem  extremely  destitute  of  fancy  and  imagination.  Their  songs  and 
dances  have  a  tinge  of  melancholy.  Their  taste  for  flowers  is  cairied  to 
a  passion;  and  the  Indian  shop  keeper  seats  himself  amidst  an  entrench- 
ment of  verdure,  and  decks  his  shop  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers. 
The  unsubdued  Indians  on  the  borders  of  New  Mexico  difier  little  fipom 
diose  of  the  United  States. 

The  Spaniish  from  Old  Spain,  called  GauchupineSj  formeriy  enjoyed  all 
the  high  offices  and  consideration.  Since  the  revolution,  many  of  them 
have  perished.  The  remainder  are  subject  to  penalties  and  oonfiscatioiis. 
The  country  bom  descendants  of  the  Spanish  are  called  Creches.  Hie 
descendants  of  the  Spanish  of  the  Canary  Islands,  who  are  numerous^ 
are  called  Islenos.  The  natives  of  mixed  blood  comprehend  two  mitlinfftii 
and  a  half.  All  the  shades  of  this  intermixture  are  expressed  by  particu- 
lar words,  incorporated  with  the  language.  The  child  of  a  white  and 
an  Indian,  is  called  Metis.  The  complexion  is  almost  a  perfect  white. 
He  has  a  scanty  beard,  and  small  hands  and  feet,  and  a  particuhir  obli- 
quity <^  the  eyes.  The  oflspring  <^  the  whites  and  the  n^proes  are  noted 
for  the  violence  of  their  passions,  and  their  volubility  of  speeeh.  Tlie 
"descendants  of  negroes  and  Indians  are  called  Ckmo^  or  Chinese.  Tlie 
Union  of  a  white  widi  a  female  mulatto  origiiuites  the  caste  of  quaiteTOons. 
When  a  iemale  quarteroon  marries  a  white,  the  oflspring  is  called  quin- 
teroon.  The  children  of  a  white  and  a  quarteroon  are  eonaidered  of 
pure  blood.  Those  mixtures,  by  which  the  child  becomes  darker  than 
the  mother,  are  called  Saltra-Atras,  or  Back-St^s. 

These  distinctions  of  caste  enter  into  self-estunation  and  standing  m  soci- 
ety.   Lmumetabie  quarrels  and  litigatkins  grow  out  <rf' these  distiBCtioii0» 
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and  the  qualifnatioiis  or  disqualifications  annexed  to  them  It  frequently 
happens  that  those  suspected  of  having  mixed  blood,  claim  in  the  courts 
declarations  that  they  are  whites.  Rich  and  dark  colored  mulattoes  coii* 
trive  to  get  themselves  tokUenedj  as  the  phrase  is.  When  the  appiicapt 
is  palpably  dark  to  the  eye,  the  sentence  of  the  court  simply  states,  that 
such  or  such  a  one  may  consider  himself  white. 

There  are  no  hot  tropical  countries  where  diere  are  so  few  negro 
slaves.  There  are  not  more  than  10,000  in  the  whole  country;  the 
greater  part  of  whom  are  confined  to  Vera  Cruz,  Acapulca,  and  the  hot 
country  in  their  vicinity.  There  are  also  considerable  numbers  of  slaves 
made  by  taking  prisoners  from  the  independent  Indians,  in  the  Mexican 
conflicts  with  them.  The  slaves  are  generally  well  treated,  and  are  pro- 
tected by  the  laws.  There  is,  comparatively,  little  other  than  free  labor, 
and  the  laws  have  made  provision  for  the  complete  emancipation  of  all 
children  bom  afler  a  certain  period. 

Languages.  More  than  twenty  original  languages  were  spoken  in 
Mexico.  The  Creoles,  and  the  greater  portion  of  \h^  mixed  races,  speak 
and  write  Spanish.  The  native  languages  are  famous  for  terminations 
in  lUj  tlOj  tUy  aUj  &c.  Many  of  the  words  consist  of  eleven  syllables. 
The  complication  and  richness  of  the  grammatical  form  seem  to  prove 
the  high  original  intelligence  of  those  who  inverted  or  methodized  them. 

Topogrofky,  New  California  borders  the  coast  of  the  Fk^cific  ocean 
from  Port  San  Francisco  to  the  settlement  of  San  Diego,  The  sky  here^ 
though  oflen  foggy  and  humid,  is  extremely  mild.  This  picturesque 
country  di^lays  on  every  side  magnificent  forests,  or  verdant  savannas, 
where  the  herds  of  deer  and  elks  of  enormous  size  graze  undisturbed. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  vine,  olive,  and  wheat  prosper.  In  1802,  the 
missions  were  eighteen,  and  the  permanent  cultivators  fifteen  thmisand 
five  hundred  and  sixty. 

San  Francisco,  the  most  northern  presidio^  is  situated  upon  a  bay  of 
the  same  name,  into  which  the  Bio  Sen  Felipe,  which  rises  in  lake  Timr 
panqgas,  enters.  Wheat  here,  with  very  little  care,  yields  thirQr-fiTe  for 
one.  Beautiful  forests  of  oak,  intermin^ed  with  winding  prairies,  give 
the  country  the  appearance  of  an  artificial  park,  Monterey  ia  the  setti 
of  government  Theaspect  of  the  country  is  charming,  and  the  infaabi* 
taats  enjoy  a  perpetual  spring.  Santa  Barbara  is  situated  on  a  pese 
between  the  contin^it  and  two  or  three  small  islands.  The  missioik  ef 
San  Bueneventura  is  a  fertile  district,  but  sometimes  exposed  to  seireM 
draughts.  Vancouver  saw  in  the  gardens  of  the  missionaries,  apfdes^ 
pearsj  figs,  orange99  grapes^  pomegranates,  two  species  of  faeoanas,  <S0- 
€oa  nuts,  sugar  canes,  indigo  plants,  and  several  leguminous  Vegelablei. 

Old  California^  or  the  peninsula  of  California,  is  boittided  eouth  and 
Vol.  n.  19 
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west  by  the  Pacific,  the  gulf  of  California,  and  the  Vennilion  aea  on  the 
coast.  Its  climate  is  hot  and  dry.  The  sky,  of  a  deep  azure,  is  seldom 
obscured  by  clouds.  The  soil  is  arid,  and  the  cylindrical  cactus  is  ofteA 
the  only  Tegctablo  that  relieves  the  barrenness  of  the  waste.  Where 
ih&ce  is  moisture  and  a  Vegetable  mould,  grains  and  fruits  niiidtiply  in  a 
most  astonishing  manner,  and  the  vines  yield  a  generous  wine,  like  that 
of  the  Canaries.  The  sheep  are  large,  and  yield  a  very  fine  wool.  A 
great  number  of  wild  quadrupeds  are  named,  and  a  great  and  beautifiil 
variety  of  birds.  The  pearls  that  are  fished  on  this  coast  are  irregular 
in  figure,  but  have  a  beautiful  water.  There  are  gold  and  silver  mines; 
but  they  are  not  much  worked,  for  want  of  materials.  Native  saHis 
abundandy  collected  on  the  plains.  The  inhabitants  may  amount  to 
9/NM),  and  are  dispersed  over  a  country  larger  than  England.  Loretto 
is  the  chief  town.    The  inhabitants  of  all  classes  may  amount  to  1,000. 

The  Indians  of  dieso  countries  were  ai\  extremely  degraded  race.  The 
Jesuits  began  the  task  o^  their  conversion  in  1698.  The  wise  fathers 
collected  these  wandering  tribes,  and  formed  them  into  a  stationary  and 
cultivating  people,  who  built  houses  and  erected  chapols  amidst  the 
rocks  and  brambles.  Here  the  fathers  difiused  order,  peace,  and  plenty 
among  their  numerous  subjects.  They  were  banished  by  an  unjust  and 
impolitic  decree.  The  Franciscans  have  succeeded  them  in  the  misaon. 
Their  simple  dwellings  have  a  picturesque  appearance.  The  converted 
natives  are  treated  with  gentleness  and  affection. 

New  Mexico  includes  all  the  country  between  California  and  Louisi- 
ana. A  narrow  belt  of  country  along  the  Rio  del  Norte  is  thinly  peopled. 
The  town  of  Santa  Fe  contains  5,000,  Albuquerque  6,000,  and  T^os  as 
many,  inhabitants.  The  population  consists  of  poor  colonists,  whose 
scattered  hamlets  are  frequently  ravaged  by  the  powerful  and  fierce  « 
tribes  of  Indians  that  surround  them.  Their  principal  subsistence  is  by 
tending  their  catde  and  floeks.  They  live  in  walled  towns,  built  as  fort- 
resses, to  drfend  them  from  sudden  attacks  of  the  Indians.  The  houses 
and  walls  are  built  of  unbumt  bricks,  m  continued  ranges,  in  the  form  of 
a  hollow  square.  The  soil  is  fertile;  but  the  rains  are  so  unfrequent 
^  thatthe  cultivation  succeeds  only  by  artificial  irrigation.  The  envixoDs 
of  the  Passo  del  Norte  produce  delicious  grapes  and  generous  wines. 
Hmy  of  the  inhabitants  number  their  cattle,  horses,  aind  mules  by  thou- 
tands.  The  plains  are  naked  of  trees,  while  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  forests,  among  the  trees  of  which  pines  are  |>redomittant;  Anle- 
lopes^  mountain  sheep,  and  bofialoes,  are  abundant  in  this  region. 
There  are  salt  springs,  and  numerous  mines  of  silver.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  with  this  country,  chiefly 
by  the  way  of  the  Council  Blufis,on  the  MisBouri,  and  Santa  Fe,m  New 
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Mexico.  The  mountains  at  the  soiircee  of  the  Adcansas  axe  Bublime 
elevations,  above  the  point  of  congelation.  Many  of  them  have  table 
summits.  That  the  soil  is  underlaid  with  strata  of  calcareous  rock,  is . 
attested  by  a  most  singular  phenomenon.  In  1752,  the  bed  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte  became  dry  for  an  extent  o[  one  hundred  and  iSfty  leagues.  It 
had  sunk,  and  passed  tlirough  subterraneous  chasms,  and  so  continued  to 
flow  for  some  weeks,  when,  no  doubt,  the  chasm  became  choaked,  and 
the  river  resumed  its  former  course.  The  town  of  Matamcxtas,  contain- 
ing 8  or  10,000  inhabitants,  is  near  its  mouth. 

Savages,  Among  the  numerous  tribes  that  inhabit  New  Mexico,  the 
Appaches  and  the  Gommanches  are  the  most  numerous  and  important. 
They  hunt,  fight,  and  almost  live  on  horseback.  They  are  exceedingly 
formidable  enemies  to  the  stationary  population,  and  the  shock  of  their 
charge  on  horseback  is  represented  as  being  irresistible,  at  least  by  tbeiv 
oppononts,  the  timid  colonists.  Some  of  the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  Col- 
orado, that  flows  into  the  gulf  of  California,  are  represented  to  have  can- 
aiderable  towns.  A  more  rescent  traveller,  who  descended  die  river  from, 
its  sources  to  its  mouth,  describes  them  as  barbarous  and  naked.  Arispe^ 
the  chief  town  of  Sonora,  contains  7,000  inhabitants,  and  Cinaloa,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  10,000.  In  this  province  are  rich 
mines.  Culiacan,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  contains* 
11,000  inhabitants.  Durango  is  the  chief  town  of  New  Biscay,  and 
contains  12,000  inhabitants,  with  some  splendid  edifices.  .  The  country 
abounds  in  silver  mines.  Batopilas,  and  Cosigirachui,  and  Chihuahua, 
are  considerable  towns,  containing  from  8  to  10,000  inhabitants.  Men* 
clova  and  Santa  Rosa  are  neat  towns,  in  the  province  of  Coahuila.  Men*, 
terey,  in  New  Leon,  is  a  considerable  place.  On  the  upper  courses  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  the  country  is  dry,  apd  seldom  visted  with  rains.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cultivation  is  carried  on  by  irrigation.  *  In  Texas,, 
San  Antonio  is  the  most  important  town.  Nacogdoches,  once  a  village 
of  some  importance,  has  suffered  from  the  troubles  of  the  country,  and  is 
in  ruins.  San  Felipe  de  Austin  is  the  chief  town  of  Mr.  Austin's  inter- 
esting settlement  on  the  Brasos.  The  lower  slope  of  this  country,  to- 
wards the  gulf,  has  deep  forests  along  the  water  courses,  and  much 
resembles  the  south-western  part  of  Louisiana.  This  province  is  chiefly 
peopled  with  adventurers  from  the  United  States.  Potosi  is  the  chief 
town  of  tlie  province  of  the  same  name,  and  contains  12,000  inhabitants. 
One  of  the  richest  mines  in  the  world,  that  of  Real  de  Catorce,  is  near 
this  city.  Zacatecas,  chief  town  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  coii« 
tains  33,000  inhabitants;  and  exceedingly  rich  mines  are  in  itsmouih 
tainous  district.  Guadaiaxara  contains  a  university,  is  a  bii^op's  see, 
and  has  30,000  inhabitants.    Con^ostella  is  the  chief  town  of  a  district 
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aboonding  in  cocoe  not  treee.  Tonala  and  Purification  are  towns  in  the 
soudi  of  New  Gallacia.  Their  districts  are  fiunous  for  sugar  and  codii- 
neal.  Cape  Gorrientes  is  a  celebrated  promontory  on  the  coast,  where 
the  winds  seem  to  disperse,  and  change  the  direction  of  their  courses. 
The  port  of  San  Bias  is  surrounded  by  deep  and  beautiful  forests,  wfaicii 
furnish  ship  timber;  but  is  aknost  uninhabited,  from  its  lowness,  and  its 
extreme  insalubrity.  The  intendencies  of  Guanaxuato  and  Vallad(^ 
are  picturesque  countries,  with  volcanic  mountains.  The  richest  silver 
mines  in  Mexico  are  near  Guanaxuato.  This  town  is  rich  and  flourish- 
ing, containing  70,000  inhabitants.  The  mine  of  the  Count  de  Yalen- 
ciana,  in  1804,  had  been  dug  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
perpendicular,  making  it  the  deepest  cut  known  in  the  world.  Valla- 
dolid  has  a  delicious  climate,  is  a  pretty  town,  and  oxitains  18,000 
inhabitants. 

The  intendency  of  Mexico  is  a  rich  and  delicious  comtiy,  aboundiiig 
with  mountains,  some  of  them  volcanic,  and  containing  mines  and  pre- 
cious stones.  The  level  country  is  replenished  with  the  most  debcious 
fruits,  anise  seed,  sugar,  and  cochineal.  A  remarkable  curiosity  in  this 
province  is  the  Ponte  Dies,  or  Bridge  of  God;  a  rock,  under  which  die 
water  has  hollowed  itself  a  canal.  The  waters  have  here  cut  deep  and 
fi)aming  courses,  over  which,  at  a  vast  distance  above  them,  the  traveUer 
crosses  by  bridges  suspended  by  ropes  of  the  egave. 

On  the  very  ridge  of  the  great  Mexican  plateau,  a  dmin  ci  poiphyritic 
mountains  incloses  an  elliptical  valley,  the  general  level  of  which  is  six 
thousand  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.    Five  lakes  fill  the  middle 
of  this  valley.    The  ancient  city  of  Mexico  stood  north  of  the  united 
lakes  of  Xochiroilco  and  Chaico,  and  to  the  east  of  lake  Tezcuco.   Much 
of  the  marshy  ground  that  surrounded  the  ancient  city  has  been  drained, 
or  filled  up.    A  canal,  dug  at  a  prodigious  expense,  under  the  mountains, 
contributes  still  farther  to  drain  it     The  houses  are  built  on  piles;  and 
the  gronnd  is  still  soft,  and  by  no  means  firm.    The  streets,  though  wide, 
are  badly  paved.    The  houses  in  this  strange  and  rich  vale  on  the  sum- 
mits of  mountains,  are  as  magnificent  and^mique  as  the  position.    They 
are  spacious,  and  built  of  porphyry  and  amygdaloid.     Many  of  the 
palaces  and  private  mansions  have  an  imposing  show,  and  glitter  with 
metalic  riches.    The  cathedral  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  in  the  world.    Al- 
tars, candle-sticks,  and  images  of  the  saints,  are  of  cdossal  size,  and  solid 
silver,  and  ornamented  with  precious  stones.    Palaces,  mansicxis  of  great 
families,  beautiful  fountains,  and  extensive  squares,  adorn  the  interior  of 
this  city.    Near  the  suburbs,  to  the  north,  is  the  Alameda,  or  chief  prome* 
nade.    Round  this  walk  flows  a  rivulet,  forming  a  fine  square,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  fountain,  with  a  basin.    Eight  alleys  of  tree* 
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lOTminatehere,  in  the  form  of  an  altar.     The^detestable  Inquisition^ 
finally  abolished  by  the  ex-eroperor  Iturbide,  was  near  this  square. 

This  city,  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  is  the  seat  of  an  immense  com- 
merce between  Vera  Cruz  on  the  gulf,  and  Acapulco  on  the  Pacific.  The 
AopB  glitter  with  the  abundance  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels.  This  superb 
eity  is  inhabited  by  161,000  people,  and  is  the  centre  of  more  scientific 
estabHsimients,  than  any  other  town  in  Spanish  America.  The  Botanical 
Garden,  the  School  of  Mines,  the  Academy  of  tibe  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Poly- 
technic School,  are  noble  establishments.  Excellent  draughtsmen, 
painters,  and  sculptors,  have  been  produced  in  them.  The  environs  pre- 
sent a  scene  of  pleasure  without  a  parallel  elsewhere  in  America.  Hun- 
dreds of  canoes  on  the  Canal  Chalcho,  full  of  Indians,  sitting  under  awn- 
ings, having  their  heads  crowned  with  the  gaudiest  flowers,  with  each  a 
orasician  on  the  stem  playing  the  guitar,  and  some  of  the  party  singing, 
or  dancing,  present  a  scene  of  innocent  mirth.  The  people  of  the  city 
are  given  to  gambling  and  pleasure.  The  floating  gardens  on  the  lakes, 
where  flowers  and  vegetables  used  to  be  cultivated,  are  diminishing.  The 
most  important  arts  are  here  yet  in  their  infancy.  Saws  driven  by  water, 
or  hand,  are  unknown  and  their  planks  are  hewed  out  with  the  broad  axe. 
The  ascent  to  the  table  plain,  on  which  this  city  is  built,  is  of  immense 
height,  and  so  steep  as  to  require  nineteen  mules  to  draw  the  beam  of  a 
steam  engine  up  the  steeper  parts  of  the  ascent.  It  is  astonishing,  that  na 
such  thing  as  a  rail  road  to  this  city  has  yet  been  constructed.  A  noble 
road  of  the  common  kind  has  been  not  long  since  completed. 

Most  of  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  this  country  havo 
disappeared  from  about  the  present  city.  Some  grand  memorials  of  the 
empire  of  Montezuma  still  remain.  To  the  north-east  of  the  city  are  the 
ancient  temples  of  the  sun  and  moon.  They  are  pyramidal  in  figiire,  and 
the  former  measures  at  its  base  six  hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  and  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  high.  That  of  the  moon  is  somewhat  smal- 
ler*   They  are  incased  by  a  thick  wall  of  stone. 

Queretarois  north-east  of  Mexico,  has  40,000  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  cities  of  the  new  world.  Zacatala  and  Acapulco  are  un- 
der a  burning  sky,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Peubla  b  an  intendency,  very  populous  and  well  cultivated,  and  its 
chief  town,  called  Peubla  de  los  Angelos,  or  the  angels,  is  the  fourth  town 
in  Spanish  America,  in  comparative  importance,  containing  68/)00  inn 
habitants.  Cholula  contains  16,000  souls.  Tezcuco  contains  splendid 
ancient  remains,  and  5,000  inhabitants.  At  Atlisco,  the  traveller  is 
shown  an  enormous  cypress,  seventy-three  feet  in  circumference. 

Vera  Cruz  is  a  beautiful  town,  and  the  centre  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
JUexico.      Its  position  is  exceedingly  unpleasant,  being  surrounded  by 
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arid  etnds,  or  ill  drained  marshes.     The  cliioate  is  hoi  and  unheakfay ; 
and  the  only  water,  fit  for  drinking,  is  collected  in  cbtems.    The  harbor 
is  insecure  and  of  difficult  access.    It  is  often  desolated  with  yellow  fever; 
and  yet  the  position  is  so  important  to  commence,  that  16,000  people  in- 
habit Ais  diiBagreeable  position.    It  is  the  seat  of  an  immense  trade.     The 
inhabitants  oflen  repair,  for  coolness,  health,  and  the  beauties  of  nature, 
to  the  delicious  town  of  Xalapa,  situated  among  the  shelving  declivities 
of  the  mountains.     This  town  derives  its  name  from  the  medicinal  root 
called  Jalap,  growing  near  it.    The  province  of  Tabasco  is  thickly  wood- 
ed, abounding  with  the  Mexican  tiger,  and  when  cultivated,  is  fertile. 
Tehutntepec  has  a  harbor  on  the  Pacific,  with  noble  ancient  ruins  at 
Mitzla  in  its  vicinity.    Yucatan  has  a  healthy,  though  a  hot  and  dry  cU- 
mate,  abounding  with  dye  woods,  and  in  ambergris.     The  coasts  are 
covered  with  forests  of  mangrove,  and  impenetrable  hedges  of  aitheaand 
camwood.      In  the  dry  seasons,  the  people  obtain  their  drinking  water 
from  an  incision  in  the  wild  pines.      Merida,  the  chief  town,  contaiq/i 
10,000  inhabitants.    The  English  cut  logwood  and  mahogany  here,  and 
have  some  small  colonies  on  the  coast*     Guatimala  extends  akng  the 
l?acific.    The  plains  are  exceedingly  fertile.    Maize  brings  three  bun- 
dled for  one;  and  the  country  produces  the  finest  indigo.    In  the  foreelB 
are  many  animals  imperfectly  known,  and  many  nondescript  balsamic 
shrubfi.     Silver  mines  and  volcanoes  abound,  and  the  country  is  more 
subject,  than  any  other  known,  to  earthquakes.     The  ancient  city  of 
Guatimala  was  sunk  in  1777.    Never  was  earthquake  accompanied  with 
more  terrific  and  destructive  phenomcDa.  The  sea  rose  fwm  its  bed.  Qoe 
volcano  poured  out  boiling  water,  and  another  waves  of  blazing  lava.  Eigbl 
thousand  families  were  swallowed  up  in  a  mpment.    The  spot  is  now  in- 
dicated only  by  a  frightful  desert.    The  new  town  is  built  four  leagues 
from  the  old  one.    Fine  cocoa,  cotton,  and  figs  are  produced  here.    Chi- 
apa  is  a  cheerful  town,  inhabited  by  4,000  families  of  Indians.    The  capi- 
tal of  the  singular  province  of  Vera  Paz,  is  Koban.    It  rains  here  nine 
months  in  the  year.    Great  numbers  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  yield  differ- 
ent balsamic  resins.      Dragon^s  blood  is  produced  among  them.     Reed 
canes  100  feet  in  lengdi  are  found,  and  of  such  a  thickness,  that  from  one 
knot  to  another  twenty-five  pounds  of  water  were  omtained.   The  bees  of 
this  region  make  an  uncommonly  liquid  honey.     Among  the  wild  ani- 
mals is  the  Tapir,  with  teeth  longer  than  those  of  the  wild  boar,  with  which 
it  is  affirmed,  the  animal  can  cut  down  a  tree.     Its  akin  is  six  fingeni 
thick,  and  when  dried,  resists  every  kind  of  weapon. 

The  province  of  Honduras  is  little  known.  To  the  west  it  contains  the 
little  Spanish  towns  of  Caymagua  and  Truxillo.  In  a  lake,  near  the 
latter,  there  are  said  to  be  floating  islands,  with  laige  trees  on  theuL   Ca.- 
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verns  have  been  hallowed  out  by  the  waters  under  several  of  the  moan* 
tains.  The  Mosqueto  Coast  is  properly  so  named  from  the  intolerable 
annoyance  of  the  insect  of  that  name.  Some  years  since,  tfaorewere 
exported  by  the  English  from  this  country  eight  hundred  thousand  feet  of 
mahogony,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  sarsaparilJa,  and  ton  thouaauf 
pounds  of  tortoise  shdl,  beside  tiger  and  deer  skins. 

Nicaragua  is  a  large  and  important  province.  The  lake  of  the  same 
name  has  several  beautiful  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  a  volcano,  irhicb 
continually  bums.  This  great  lake  discharges  into  the  Atlantic  by  the 
river  St.  Johns,  on  which  there  are  a  great  many  incon^derable  M\$. 
Towards  the  outlet  of  the  river,  the  shore  is  marshy  and  pestilentiaJ^  and 
the  Indians  numerous,  and  perfidous.  It  is  well  known,  that  by  this  river, 
and  through  Ms  lake,  it  has  been  proposed  to  unite  the  Atlantic  an!  Pa- 
cific ocean  by  a  canal.  This  province  id  not  known  to  have  any  nines, 
but  is  exceedingly  fruitful  in  all  the  common  productions  of  tropical  cli- 
mates. Leon,  file  capital,  is  situated  on  a  lake  tfiat  discharges  into  ^R- 
caragua.  Its  harbor  is  at  a  distance  on  the  south  sea.  The  palm  trees 
grow  here  to  a  colossal  size.  Nicaragua,  Granada,  and  Xeres,  are  the 
other  cosidcrabl^  towns.    Little  is  known  of  them. 

'  Costa  Rica,  or  the  rich  coast,  is  so  called  in  derision,  as  having  ne 
mines.  But  it  is  in  &ct  rich  in  nature's  picturesque  scenery,  noble 
woods,  a  fertile  soil,  and  rich  pastures.  Cattle  and  swine  swarm  inthem. 
In  the  gulf  of  Salinas  is  found  die  muscle  yielding  the  rich  purple,  proba- 
bly the  ancient  purple,  the  dye  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  lost.  The 
capital,  Carthago,  is  a  flourishing  town  in  the  interior.  Nicoya  is  t  port 
on  the  Pacific,  where  vessels  are  built  and  refitted.  The  caoutchoue  or 
India  rubber,  is  a  well  known  production  of  this  country. 

Veragua  is  a  province  still  less  known  than  the  former.  It  ha&  be- 
longed at  one  time  to  the  government  of  Guatimala,  and  at  another  to  that 
of  Terra  Firma.  It  is  covered  with  mountains,  forests,  and  pasture 
grounds.  It  has  silver  mines,  that  are  not  Wrought.  The  capital  is  San 
Tago.  The  descendants  of  Columbus,  in  the  female  line,  bear  the  title  of 
dukes  of  Veragua. 

Hisiory.  Our  plan  allqws  no  place  for  detail  under  this  head.  Under 
the  empire  of  Montezuma  and  Guatimozen,  the  Mexican  empire  had  cities^ 
towns,  temples — a  police — ^the  art  of  working  in  gold,  silver,  and  ccpper, 
a  kind  of  printing — and  no  small  measures  of  barbaric  splend^  ^ong 
with  nmny  traces  of  art  and  civilization.  The  empire  was  conquered  by 
Xtonies  with  a  few  Spaniards.  That  of  the  Spaniards  arose  upon  Ae 
fnins  of  the  Mexican  dynasty.  Stretching  over  an  immeiifle  extent, 
embiaeing  a  greater  variety  of  soil,  climate,  and  position,  than  any  odier 
€eitttry--Hm0re  of  natuie^s  wealth,  and  more  ef  the  fiictttioQB  and  (Use 
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v^allh  of  the  prooious  metals,  than  ooiild  be  found  ebewhero 
thfBir  establishments  extended  among  the  mountains,  Tatfeys,  and  plains 
of  this  immense  country  in  silence,  and  hidden  from  the  worid.  No- 
thijq;  hindered  it  from  becoming  («e  of  the  most  populous  and  powerful 
eaq>iiBS  in  the  world,  but  the  bigotry  of  the  religion,  the  igDorBiiceaod 
mututl  jealousies  of  the  population,  and  the  odious  monopolies  and  inter- 
dictions  of  a  fanatic  narrow  minded  government*  The  revolutionB  of 
the  Ubited  States,  and  of  the  old  world,  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
be^ai  to  operate  in  Mexico.  The  assumption  of  the  crown  of  Spain  by  a 
brother  of  Napoleon,  who  was  not  recognized  in  the  new  world,  faralilated 
feyolutionary  movements.  The  revolution  here^  was  effected  with  less 
hloocshed  than  in  South  America.  Afto  a  variety  of  rev<dutionaiy 
movtments,  Iturbide,  by  military  usurpation,  proclaimed  himself  emperor 
of  Mexipo.  His  imperial  sway  was  of  short  date.  He  was  banished 
the  country,  and  a  government  was  established  on  a  naodel  very  similar 
lo  that  of  the  United  States.  The  ancient  provinces  and  intendencies 
form  states,  that  are  represented  in  general  congress  at  Mexico,  in  a  legis- 
lature modeled  ailer  ours.  The  chief  officer  of  the  government  is  cal- 
Ij^d  president.  The  last  place  which  Spain  held  in  the  country,  was  the 
castleof  St.  John  d^Ulloa,  commanding  the  coast  of  Vera  CrusL  There 
has  been  a  recent  and  bloody  revolution,  the  chief  scene  of  which  was 
^  capital.  Order  is  restored;  but  there  is  a  general  persuasion, not 
only  tbroad,  but  in  the  country  itself,  that  the  institutions  of  this  country 
are  as  yet  unsettled.  It  is  cause  for  regret,  that  one  of  the  most  estaor 
sive  and  beautiful  positions  of  the  globe,  calling  itself  free,  should  not 
have  the  stability  and  quiet  of  real  freedom.  The  great  evils  to  be 
banished  from  this  fair  country  are  the  twin  monsters  ignorance  and 
ingotiy. 
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U  the  richest,  healthiest,  most  picturesque,  and  excepting  Africa,  Ifae 
most  eitensive  peninsula  on  the  ^obe.  Of  the  two  Amerieas,  the  north- 
em  division  oug^  to  be  caUed  Columbia,  and  the  country  now  under 
oonaidention  simply  America.  This  vast  country  contains  one  hnadted 
ttMsand  square  leagues.  Its  gifeatest  length  from  Point  GaUianaA  in 
TmaFirma,  in  13^  msrth  latitode,  to  Terra  del  FuegO|in  56P  noiitb 
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hiilude  JB  BMurly  five  thousand  mileB,    Its  gre^t^t  breadth  from  Gape 
&  RiO()ttay  in  BrazUi  to  C^)e  Frowani,  in  PatagoDia)  18  four  th(N]8 
hundred  miles. 

General  A^pect^  In  this  wonderful  eountryimers  zoU  through  an  ex- 
tant of  fixir  thousand  nules,  and  are  so  broad  that  the  eye  cannot  re^ 
gjHB  one  shore  lo  the  other.  In  one  point  are  seen  mountain  summit^ 
above  the  clottdsy  white  with  snowsy  Aat  never  melt;  while  their  bases 
»9ar  the  banana  and.pine  apple.  In  a  day  a  man  can  pass  through  all 
chmates,  from  that  of  the  equator  to  that  pf  Nova.Zembla.  In  other  pla- 
ces^  voioanoesy  too  numerous  to  be  classed,  throw  out  smoko  and  flamea. 
SttU  in  other  places,  are  vast  and  deep  forests,  abounding  in  all  the  grand 
flowering  and  gigantic  vegetation  of  tropical  climates,  which  qpread  an 
Immense  extent,  that  has  nev^r  yet  resounded  with  the  wood  cutter^i 
hatchet  Nature  here  shows  herself  alternately  in  unexampled  magnifi- 
cence, beauty,  sublimity,  power,  and  terror.  To  the  west  spreads  an 
inuqense  chain  of  mountains,  with  a  plateau  twelve  Aousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  East  of  this  is  f^beilt  of  plains  and  marshes  three  times  as  broad, 
penetrated  by  immense  rivers  with  their  innumerable  branches.  To  the 
east  is  another  chain  of  mountains,  less  elevated  than  the  western.  De- 
scendants of  the  Spaniards  occupy  the  western  chain  and  belt,  and  the 
Portuguese  the  eastern.  Thus  South  America  is  arranged  into  two  great 
political  divisions. 

Bherg*  The  Amaatm  has  undisputed  claims  to  be  the  first  on  Ifae 
globe  in  fength,  breadth,  and  depth.  Its  sources  are  in  the  Andes.  One 
of  its  chief  branches  is  the  Ucayal.  This  stream  is  formed  by  the  Maxa- 
Bm  and  Apurinac  The  other  brandi  isthe  Lauricocha,  or  High  Mam- 
Qon.  From  San  Joaquin  dHDmaguas,  the  united  stream  rolls  its  broad 
wave  over  an  immense  pkin^  to  which  great  numbers  of  rivers  bring 
down  their  tribute  firom  the  mountains.  The  Napo^  Yupura,  Paranay 
Ckuchivara,  Yute,  and  Puruz,  would  be  viewed  as  great  rivers  in  any 
other  country.  Along  with  the  great  Bio  Negro  firom  Terra  Firma,  they 
are  all  swallowed  up  in  the  Amaaaon.  This  prodigious  river  is  known 
by  authors  and  in  poetry  by  the  names  Qrellana  or  Majranon.  But  the 
be!tter  name  is  that  here  given,  which  had  its  origin  from  a  supposed  JVh 
tiqn  of  woQien  on  its  banks,  who  were  cbd  in  arms^  and  considered  the 
males,  as  the  women  are  viewed  in  other  countries.  The  Madeira  is 
anotfi^  wide  bronch  of  Ais  river.  The  Topayosaod  Xingu,  also,  empty 
tbt^qselves  .intp  it  B»t  Aiaguay  oug^  to  be  considered  an  independent 
e94et|»united  to  4ie  Amaaxn  by  a  branch  of  communication,  in  its 
i|(tpereqqiaes,  this  river  vavies  firom  two  to  three  miles  in  width,andit0 
4mM^  03(00^  jcwe  huftdredfadioms.  Bekw  the  Xiqgu>  the  eye  cannot 
theoHiosite  bank.  The  tide  is  lelt  between  seven  and  eight  hun- 
VoL.  n.  90 
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drod  miles  fiom  the  tea.  At  tbe  mouth  the  ooofliel  between  the  waves 
of  the  sea  and  the  force  of  this  mighty^  stream  produces  a  viqleDtaikd 
dangerous  ripple. 

Tbe  second  itver  of  the  country,  and  &r  surpassing  in  bieadth  and 
depth  any  other  mtfae  world|  except  .the  Amazon,  is  the  La  PJatajOr^-^ 
▼er  river.  Its  chief  biunch  is  the  Parana.  This  river  has  a  grand  cata- 
ract not  far  firom  the  town  of  Guayra.  From  the  north  the  Parana  re- 
ceives  the  Paraguay.  The  Paraguay  receives  the  Pilcomaya,  a  great 
river  rising  in  the  vicinity  of  Potosi.  Tbe  La  Plata  receives,  afeo^  die 
Vermejo,  and  Salado,  from  the  Andes,  and  the  Uraguay,  from  tiie  Brazils. 
Its  majestic  course  is  to  the  full  as  broad  as  the  Amaaon;  and  its  estuary 
exceeds  the  British  channel  in  breadth.  The  Oronoco,  though  not  equal- 
ling either  of  these,  is  a  vast  river.  It  rises  in  the  lake  Tpava  in  5^  5' 
north  latitude.  It  passes  through  the  great  lake  Parinuk  From  this  lake 
it  issues  by  t^o  mouths,  and  receives  the  Guyavari,  and  several  other 
rivers,  and  fhlls  into  the  sea,  afler  a  course  of  nearly  one  thouiiandmiiea. 
When  it  meets  the  sea,  its  green  colored  waves  strcHigly  contnist  with  the 
blue  of  the  ocean.  The  stream,  formed  by  this  river  alci^  the  golf  of 
Pa^ia,  is  a  place  of  most  formidable  navigation,  and  it  is  so  swift^hat  ves- 
sels require  a  fresh  breeze  to  stem  it.  The  aspect  of  the  outlet  of  tUs  im- 
mense river  convinced  Columbus,  tliat  such  a  body  of  &esh  ¥rater  caM 
only  issue  from  a  continent.  Here  it  was,  while  feeling  the  refreahmg 
land  breeze,  charged  with  the  aromatic  fragrance  of  a  boundless  wilder- 
ness of  flowers,  and  contemplating  the  etherial  mildness  of  tbe  sky,  thai 
the  fiimous  discoverer  imagined  himself  near  the  garden  of  £den,  and 
that  the  Oronoco  was  one  of  the  four  great  rivers  mentioned  in  the  ecrip- 
tures,  as  issuiog  from  Panu&se.  Among  the  numerous  cataracts  of  dJa 
river.  Baron  Humboldt  distinguishes  two,  the  Maypores  and  AsCorea,  as 
extremely  grand  and  picturesque.  Between  the  Oronoco  and  die  Ama- 
zon, there  is  a  singular  a>mmunicatioB,  by  means  of  the  Casiquiare.  In- 
numerable smaller  streams  water  this  vast  country. 

South  America,  like  Africa,  omtains  foodi  riven  and  lakes  that  have 

nokaown  outlet    Such  is  die  lake  Tidaca,  connected  wHh  die  iakedea 

Angelos.    In  Tucuman,  and  south-west  of  Buenoe  Ayres,  theie  isan  im. 

mense  level  chain,  furrowed  by  torrents  and  litde  lakes,  which  lose  diem- 

'selves  in  the  sands  and  lagoons. 

MamUunB.  The  Aadesderive  dieir  name  from  die  Peruvian  word 
anei,  implying  cflfiper.  Thesemountainsconlmeiieeoa  the  coast  tif  die 
Ptoific,  tenor  twelve  leagues jBtom  the sheve.  Near  Pdon  and kke Tit- 
taca,  theehainis  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  broad.  Nter  Qoito^un^ 
dor  die  eq^Mlor,  are  die  lofUest  summits  of  diis  diam,  which  undl  some 
imvellers  have  lecendy  pronounced  die  ifimalaya,  in  Thihel^  highest. 
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were  universally .  acooimted  the  loftiest  oa  our  globe.  Ax  Bc^yao,  this 
great  belt  terminates,  and  divides  into  a  numbw  of  distinct  chains.  The 
Siena  Nevada  de  Merida  has  a  height  <^  fourteen  thousand  fiwt;  the  Silla 
de  Qmiccas  thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet/  Ghinv- 
honnOf  in  Quito,  has  generally  been  reckoned  at  twenty^^our  thousand 
feet  in  height,  and  is  higher  than  Mount  Etna  would  be  if  piled  on  the 
summit  of  St  Gothard.  Cayambe,  Antisana,  and  Cotopaxi,  the  next 
highest  summits,  exceed  nineteen  thousand  feet.  The  natives  assort,  that 
Oapa  Urcu,  at.  present  an  extinguished  volcano,  was  once  higher  than 
Ghimborazo.  After  a  continued  eruption  of  eight  years,  the  high  cone 
fell  in,  and -the  volcano  was  extinguished.  Near  Cusbco,  Ilimani  and 
Cucorana  shoot  up  their  summits  above  the  clouds. 

The  Andes,  of  C[hili,are  not  less  lofty  than  those  of  Peru,  and  voka- 
noes  are  still  more  numerous.  The  most  frequented  pass  of  these  moun- 
tains is  tibe  Paramo  de  Guanacas.  But  Baron  Humboldt  preferred  that 
of  Qttindiuy  between  Hagua  and  Carthago.  He  first  crossed  &  vast  and 
deq>  fixest,  generally  requiring  ten  or  twelve  days  to  traverse*  Not  a 
cabin  is  met  in  aU  this  ext^t  The  pathway  over  the  mountain  is  not 
more  than  one  ot  two  feet  in  breadth;  and  resembles  a  hollow  gallery 
open  to  the  sky. 

The  Quebradas  are  immense  rents,  dividing  the  mass  of  the  Andee, 
and  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  chaia  which  they  traverse.  Moun- 
tains of  a  great  size  might  be  swallowed  up  in  theee  almost  fathomless 
ravines,  which  seem  so  many  peninsulas  on  the  bosom  df  an  aerial  ocean. 
It  is  at  the  bottom  of  these  Quebiadas,  that  the  eye  of  the  ternfied  travelr 
ler  caa  best  comprehend  the  gigantic  magnificence  of  these  mountains. 
Through  these  natural  gates,  the  great  rivers  find  a  passage  to  the  sea. 

The  greater  part  of  the  peculation  of  thesecountries  is  concentrated  on 
the  plateaus  of  these  prodigious  mountains.  Here  the  traveller  looks  round 
on  whjBA  seems  to  be  a  wide  plain,  or  a  deep  valley.  He  foigjots,  that  the 
villages  of  these  mountaineers,  theoe  pastures  covered  with  lamas  and 
sheep,  these  orchards  fenced  with  quickset  hedges,  these  luxuriant  fiekb 
occupy  a  position  suspended  in  the  high  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
can  hardly  bring  himself  to  believe,  that  this  habitable  region  is  moro 
elevated  above  the  neighboiiog  Pacific,  than  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees 
is  above  the  Mediterranean.  Antisana,a  village  at  the  base  c^  the  moun- 
tain of  that  name,  is  the  highest  inhabited  spot  in  our  world,  being  thir- 
teen thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  structure  of  these 
mountains  is  generally  granite  at  the  base,  and  the  orests  are  covered 
with  porphyries,  and  when  there  are  vc^canoes,  with  obsidian  and 
amygdaloid. 

Temperature.    In  the  torrid  zone,  the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is 
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fourteen  thousand  seven  handled  and  sixty  reel,  far  the  leiniN»nt»  mie 
it  is  firom  six  to  ten  thonflmd  feet  The  t^mpenttmre  is  a  xegriir  and 
constant  warmth^  liice  a  peipetnal  spring.  Aoooidingly  ^  a  journey  fiudittMi 
sanumt  of  the  Andes  lo  the  sea,  or  ▼lee  versa,  has  a  medicinal  operefimi 
upon  the  frame  sufficient  to  produce  the  most  important  dnuigeB.  Bat 
living  constantly  in  eidier  ef  Aese  unchangeable  ssones  has  a  tandeaey  lo 
enervate  bodi  body  and  nund  by  its  monolidnous  tranquility.  Bummier^ 
spring,  and  winter,  are  here  seated  on  three  distinct  thrones,  wfaiditfaey 
never  quit  The  palm,  the  canana,  and  pine  apple,  together  with  tka 
most  brilliant  and  fragrant  flowers,  inhabit  the  region  at  the  base  of  ^Mea 
moontains.  A  single  variety  of  the  palm  is  fiNmd  fh»n  five  thoosand  ftnr 
hundred  to  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  high.  Above  that  -eotai> 
mences  the  belt  of  the  arborescent  fern,  and  the  cinchona,  the  bark  of 
which  is  such  a  precious  remedy  in'  fevers.  Between  diree  and  ibor  thou-* 
sand  feet  is  a  most  rich  and  abundant  turf,  wilii  various  beaatifa]  plants, 
and  flowers,  and  mosses,  that  are  always  green.  A  broad  bdt,  hem  sit  lo 
twelve  thousand  feet,  is  the  region  of  Alpine  {^ants.  This  is  the  ootinfcr7 
of  grasses.  In  the  distance  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  gilded  caipet. 
AboV(3  thid  belt  to  that  of  perpetual  snow  only  lidiens  cover  the  roeka. 
The  banana,  jatiopha,  maize,  cocoa,  sugar  cane,  and  indigo  grow  in  te 
region  of  the  palm.  CktSid^  and  cotton  extend  across  this  region  inl6  that 
in  which  wheat  grows^  This  is  found  in  full  perfection  at  fba'r  thousand 
S:ff^  hundred  feet.  Barley  from  that  to  sik  thousand.  It  is,  however,  be* 
tween  six  and  nine  Hiousand  feet  hi^,  that  the  various  European  graiatf 
are?  chiefly  cultivated.  The  chief  niines  of  the  Andes  are  higher  than 
those  of  Mexico,  and  are  generally  above  the  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
away  from  cultivation  and  wood,  and  of  course  are  not  so  much  wrought 
as  tfie  former.  .  • 

Afttiiiiz2».  In  the  hot  region  we  find  the  stoth ;  th^  terrS>le  boa  serpent, 
the  crocodile,  and  the  cavia  hide  themselves  in  the  marshes,  'ilie  tanaya, 
crax,  and  paroquet  mingle  the  brilliance  of  their  plumage  with  Ihat  of 
the  flowers  and  leaves.  The  bowlings  of  the  alouateir  are  heard,  and 
flto  aapajou,  or  marmoset  monkeys  are  seen.  The  yaguar,  the  Mix 
eoncolor,  and  the  black  tiger,  strive  to  satiate  their  sanguinary  appetite. 
Innumerable  mosquetoes  sting,  and  termites  and  ants  annoy  tbe  inbabH^ 
ants ;  and  the  oestrus  punctures  &e  flesh,  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  body. 
Still  higher  are  the  tapir,  sus  tajas8U,andthe  felix  pardalis;  and  the  polte 
is  more  numerous  and  anno3ring  than  lower  down.  Still  higher  we  IhMi 
die  tiger  cat,  and  the  bear;  and  die  fleas  are  here  exceedkigiy  trcMUe- 
some.  From  nine  to  twelve  diousand  feet  is  eeen  a  small  species  of  lioti> 
known  by  the  name  pouma,  the  lesser  bear  with  a  white  fbgfefaead,  and 
some  of  the  weasel  tribe.  In  the  region  of  the  grassed,  (WsntweHetofiAb^ 
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IkouBnd  feet,  feed  ianttinenible  faeids  of  lamas,  vicunas,  and  pfeicofir.  In 
Aitregkn^caUitreaiid  gafdienhig  ctiaae,  and  roan  dveUain  the  midbt  of 
nOBaferoiifl  floekaof  kuna^aliee]>f  and  oxen,  whidiiKmietinieB  stray  away 
inl^  die  f«||kiis  of  poipetaal  snow  and  perish.  Some  lichens  gvow  under 
the  perpetual  snow.  Above  all,  above  even  the  solitary  mountaineer  if| 
Ae  midsttif  his  flecsks^  is  seen  the  prodigious  eondor.  They  hav6beea 
obeerved  eaffing  through  the  air  at  the  immense  height  of  twen^-one 
Ifaoasand  one  hundred  feet 

Carateas.  New  (Srenada,  Quito.  I^ese  eountries  have  been  oalled 
Terfa  Firma  and  Gasttle  d^or«  At  piesent  they  edmprehend  the  prom- 
oee  or  states  of  Varaguas,  Panama,  and  ^Darien.  New  Oianada,  Garao- 
eas,  Mamwubo^  Merida,  Tmzilio^  Varinas,  Spani^  Ookiea,  and  Ouma* 
aa,  and  the  island  oL  Margarita,  belong  to  thk  general  division.  This 
eouafry  has  been  the  scene  of  recent  and -desolating  revohitionary  wars; 

Aisoording  to  tiie  diflerence  of  the  level  and  devation  of  Osraooas,  pie- 
i^ldh  either  perpetual  spring  or  perpetual  sunmier.  The  rainy  and  dry 
MUKBSCOiifil^elydivMe  the  year.  The  rainy  commences  id  November, 
and  lasts  till  April.  Daring  die  dry  season,  die  rains  are  less  frequent| 
aomethnes  even  none.  The  country  is  much  exposed  to  earthquakesi 
IGnes  of  gM  and'copiper  are  found,'  but  owing  to  the  recent  tmibles, 
MM  much  woiked.  Thepearl  fishery  on  the  coast  is  now,  in  consequeaoe 
of  the  tote  troubles,  nearly  abatMioned.  The  forests  would  supply  ton 
flctdedand  aodro  government  inexhaustible  supplies  of  ship  and  buiUbig 
timber.  Dyeing  and  cabinet  woods  abound.  Cinchona  and  sarsaparilla 
«fe  collected.  The  lake  f^Mmaoaibo  furnishes  mineral  pitch  in  abun« 
danee,  usedfer  calking  ships.  Tbe  kike  is  SIO  by  90  miles;  and  the  in- 
liahitants  prefer  living  on  islands  in  the  lake,  to  a  residence  on  its  arid 
sod  oahealthy  shores.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  fresh,  though  it  conmiu- 
mcates'widithe8ea,andiBof  easy  and  safe  navigation.  The  lakeValett- 
cia  is  a  mate  attractive  sheet  of  water.  ^  its  banks  have  an  agreeable 
temperature  from  the  luxuriant  vegetation  on  their  shores.  Being  ibrty 
mHee  long  by  one  broad,  it  receives  the  water  of  twenty  rivers,  and  has  no 
visiMe  outiet.  Between  it  and  the  sea  is  a  belt  of  mountains  six  leagues 
in  width.  The  territories  of  Oarracas  are  every  where  well  watered, 
andfotnish  al>undant  facilities  for  irrigation.  In  some  places  the  rtver 
inundates  the  country,  during  the  rainy  season.  The  northern  valley^  are 
the  most  productive,  because  thero  heat  and  moisture  are  most  equally 
oandliitied.  The  southern  parts  produce  pasture,  which  rears  ciittley 
tnides,  and  horses.  Cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  and  sugar,  might  be  produesd 
in  great  abundance.  Caraccas,  the  capital,  before  the  last  earthquake, 
ctmtafaied  42,00D  inhabitants.  The  vaHey  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  Un 
even, and  is  watered  by  four  snmll  rivers;  nev^itheless,  it  has  handsoma 
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■Hreetoy  and  well  bailt  iioaactf.  Being  oo  an  elevaiioii  of  three  liMNMiid 
fe^  it  enjoys  a  perpetual  qnriag.  Ia  Guayia,  fifieen  miles  diatanty  is 
the  port.  The  sea  is  )iere  aa  boisterous  as  the  air  is  hot  and  unhealthy. 
Perto  Cavallo,  in  the.  middle  of  marshes,  and  an  insalufariius  air»  has 
sometrade.  Valencia)  half  a  league  from  the  bke  ofthesamejuune^ia 
a  flourishing  place,  in  the  nudst  of  a  fertile  and  saluhrieusplaui.  OO10, 
an  ancient  capital,  is  built  near  the  sea,  ofkn  dry  and  arid  level.  Coina- 
na  has  28,000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  on  anjairid,  flat,  andsandy* 
ahoie,  where  theair  is  salubrious,  though  burnu^g  hot  LiketheoUier 
tawny  it  is  always  in  dread  of  earthquakes.  New  Barcelona  is  a  dirty 
town,  in  the  midst  of  an  uncultivated,  but  fertile  country.  Maraeaifao, 
thaseatofgovemaaentyis  built  on  a  sandy  plain,  on  the  left  bank  cf  die 
lake  of  the  same  name,  six  leagues  from  the  eea.  The  air,  though  es- 
cessively  hot,  is  notunbealthy*  The  country  houses  are  at  Gihmkat^  on 
the  opposito  shore  of  the  hike*  At  the  upper  end  of  4he  lake  is  Merida,in 
the  nddst  of  a  well  cultivated  district.  Truxillo,  once  a  magnificent  lowa^ 
was  ravaged  by  the  bucanien.  In  the  ilse  of  Margarita  is  the  town  of 
Ascension,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  peari  fishery,  and  still  moca  for 
ita  abundance  and  variety  of  fish. 

PcfutkaUm.  Before  the.bterevohitioD,  it  was  lated  atnearamiUaon. 
The  people  presentnearly  die  same  mixtures  as  in  Mexico.  The  Span- 
ish immigrants  prefer  a  country  of  mines  to  one  ct  agriculture,  however 
rich.  Hence  this  country  has  not  become  populous,  in  proportion  to  its 
fertility.  A  small  cdony  of  French  and  Irish  lead  a  patriardial  lifeim* 
der  the  shade  of  their  cocoa  trees,  on  the  promootory  oi  .Faria.  The 
Zamfaos,  or  descendants  of  Indians  and  negroes,  are  the  scourge  otBom 
parts  of  this  country,  by  their  numbers  and  hostility. 

Spanish  Guiana  extends  more  than  one  thousand  two  hundred  naJea 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Qronoco  to  Brazil.  It  k  between  three  and  fcwr 
hundred  miles  broad.  The  population  is  sparse.  Hie  misrionarieat  be- 
fore the  revolution],  had  20 <Nr 30,000 Indians  underthem.  Itiaavery 
fertile  country,  and  watered  by  three  hundred  branches  of  the  Qtooook 
Situated  very  favorably  for  commerce,  it  will  one  day  become  a  country 
of  great  importance. 

Angostura  is  the  chief  town*  In  tins  important  point,  ivffmmiiwimliag 
by  80  many  navigable  rivers  both  with  the  Qronoco  and  the  Amasxm,  the 
English  have  established  some  military  posts,  on  islaads  at.  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  where  they  cultivated  an  alliance  of  the  savages,  and  aaco- 
r6d  for  themselves  the  monqx)ly  of  the  cabinet  and.the  dye  woods  of  the 
coMutry. 

On  the  upper  country  of  the  Qronocp,  between  3°  and  4*^  north  lati- 
tude, is  seen  the  astonishing  phenomenon  of  the  <bkck  waters.'    The 
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water  of  Ae  AtabacD,  Temi,  'Biaoiini,  add  Guiainia,  is  of  a  oojibe  color. 
Uader  the  shade  of  the  {lafaii  ferestts,  it  beoomes  de^  black.  In  traaa* 
JMurent  ressels  it  showa  of  a  golden  yellow,  in  which  the  image  of  the 
aanthem  constellationB  is  reflected  with  great  brilliancy.  In  the  black 
river^there  are  no  alligators,  nn' fish,  fewer  niosquetoes,  and  a  cooler  and 
liealthier  air.  They  axe  supposed  to  deriTO  their  odors  from  a  sokrtioii 
of  carburet  of  hydrogen,  from  the  mvdtitnde  of  vegetables  that  eor^  the 
flmt  through  which  ihey  flow. 

IAano8.    In  Guiana  and  New  Granada  are  seen  these  astonishing 
deoerts;    Over  an  extent  of  more  than  a  thousand  square  leagues,  the 
burning  s<h1  no  where  varies  more  than  a  few  inches  in  level.    The  sand, 
lifee  a  vast  sea,  ezhibita  curious  phenomena  of  refraction  and  nthrage. 
The  traveller  is  guided  only  by  the  stars,  or  a  solitary  palm  trunk  teen 
at  an  immense  distance,    lliese  plains  change  their  appearance  twice 
every  year.    At  one  time  they  are  as  bare  as  the  Lybian  deserts;  and 
atanother  they  are  covered  with  a  verdant  tur^  like  the  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary.    They  have  begun  to  rear  catUe  on  these  immense  plains,  and  not-^ 
wtthstaading  the  alternate  danger  of  the  dry  season,  and  the  inundatkm 
of  the  rainy,  the  cattle  multiply  to  an  amazing  extent    These  plains 
aie  surrounded  by  savage  and  frightful  solitudes.    Forests  of  impenetra- 
ble thickness  cover  the  humid  country  between  the  Oronoco  and  the 
Amasan.    immense  masses  of  granite  contract  the  beds  of  the  rivers. 
Tlie  forests  and  mountains  incessantly  resound  with  the  deafening  noise 
of  cataracts,  the  roaring  of  beasts  of  prey,  and  the  hallow  howling  of  (he 
bearded  monkey,  which  prognosticates  rain.    The  alligator,  sCretofalng 
himself  on  a  sand  bank,  and  the  boa,  ccmcealing  in  the  mud  his  eaor* 
BKMis.  coils,  anxiousty  await  their  prey,  or  repose  diemselves  afkar 
carnage. 
^  Ifea  €hrenada.    Under  this  head  we  include  not  only  the  country, 
properly  so  called,  but  the  provinces  of  Panama  and  DariMi.    Quito 
oontains  the  provinces  of  Quito,  Macas  j  Quizes,  and  Juan  do  ftacamo- 
fua.    Guyaquil  is  also  subject  to  the  same  country;  and  contains  Santa 
Se*de  Bogota,  and  Antioquk,  Santa  filBTtha,  and  CSarthagena,  San  Juan, 
do  ks  Uanos,  and  Popayan,  Raposo.    BarbacoasandChoco,  Beriquete, 
Nbvita  and  Roposo.    New  Grenada  contains  the  greatest  diversity  of 
cHnafee;  and  is  temperate,  and  even  cM  and  frosty,  but  very  healthy  on 
t^  elevated  famds.    The  air  is  burning,  sufibcating,  and  pestilential,  on  ' 
thesea  shore,  and  in  some  of  the  deep  valleys  of  the  intericNr.    At  Gar^ 
Ihigetta  and  Guyaquil  the  yeUow  fever  is  endemic.    The  town  ef  Honda, 
thong^  elevated  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  has  an  atmosphere  ex- 
eassively  hot    This  is  on  the  river  Magdalefla.    Hie  rivor  Cauea  is 
ebatmcted  by  rapids.    From  Honda  to  Santa  Fette  roads  are  dangeroitff 
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tliioii^h  deep  ifcivsta  <3f  oak,  meks^^  Tbo  mnraiyvig 

nature  of  the  climate  meaich  belt,  the  wantof  an^^preeaUeeiieeeniaa  of 
ifaeseaflODi^  perhaps  also  the  fiequent  voloaiucexpkdoiiSyhaveluidarad 
the  country  frcna  beconung  popubua.  The  coeoa  of  Guynqual  ia  m 
gnat  eatimatkxi.  Cypress,  firs,  juniper,  the  paasion  flower  tree,  Am 
tsambuaas,  and  the  wax  piUm,  are  conunoa.  Cotton,  tobacco^  and  augpv 
ace  abundant.  The  ii^bitants  make  use  of  the  expressed  joiee  of  the 
UviUa  instead  of  ink.  It  is  a  blue  liquid,  more  indestructiUe  tea  the 
bestlak  of  Europe.  Coal  is  foiindat  an  elevation  of  seven  thoMwindaiy 
bundled  and  ei^^  feet.  Platina  is  met  with  at  Chooo  and  Baibacaag, 
OkKo  is  rich  in  QoAA  dust.  Apieoeofgc^  was  found  there  thai  weig^ 
twenty-£ve  pounds.  The  country  also  oaatains  extensive  and  rich  veins 
of  silver.  AtMuzo,  in  the  valley  of  Tonca,  are  the  principal  emsnU 
miiMifl  of  Peru.  Small  diamonds  are  also  found  brae.  Sulphtwated 
norcury  isdisoover^  in  some  of  the  gold  mines. 

CUtf  T<wnM.  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  is  the  seat  of  goverameDC,  nod  of 
a  twiveraity.  It  contains  80,000  inhabitants,  many  churches,  and  nvg- 
nifieent  houses,  and  five  superb  bridges.  The  air  is  constantly  tempe- 
rate. The  grains  of  Europe  here  produce  abundant  ciops.  Near  tine 
place,  in  the  Rio  de  Bogota,i9  the  cataract  of  Tequendama.  The  livery 
before  it  reaidkes  the  leap,  is  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  vide;  but  at 
the  cascade  itself,  it  narrows  to  between  thirty  and  fi>riy  feet.  But  irtiH 
disre  is  presented  in  the  dnest  seasons,  a  surface  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty*Bix square  feet«  At  two  leaps  theriver  rudbes down  fivB  hnadied 
and  thirty  feet  There  is  no  where  in  the  world  anodier  so  large  a  body 
of  water  that  has  a. fall  to  compare  with  it.  Rainbows  glitter  with  dM 
BMMt  brilliant  colors.  An  immense  dead  of  vapor  rises,  which  may  be 
distinguished  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  This  vapor,  condensed  io 
moisture,  conduoes  to  the eicneeding fertility  of  4ie  valeof  Bogota.  The 
pec^e  of  Santa  Fe  say,  m  diescribing  this  fall,  that  the  Tequendaa»ii 
so  high  thatthe  water  leaps  at  one  fall  from  the  cold  regka  I&ma  JWn 
tothehotregioiiTierraCUiente.  Thereisanasfiomshingnatumlhad^ 
ait  the  vale  of  looaoinEQi.  The  arch  is  forty-flBven  feet  long  by  Ar^'-ena 
bioad,iand  the  bridge  is  diree  fautidred  and  seventeen  feet  above  the  tewel 
of  the  torrent,  that  has  pierced  its  way  under  the  rocks,  probahLy  by  tite 
agency  of  an  earthquake,  f  oito  B^Ho^  on  the  AHantie,  and  BaiMuiat 
OB  the  Paeific^  were  formerfy  more  Nourishing  towns  Aan  at  fimmf 
The: precious  melals  that  now  find Iheiriray  abroad  £ram  Buenos  Ajmsy 
MMl  to  be  shipped  fipom  tbesaidaces.  Atehowgh  fliey  are  aitaaied  mMmb 
ooeans,  they  «re  not  mom  than  thirty-five  or  fiv^  miles  in  a  lighllin 
apart.  The  luxuriance  of  dMvtBgetntion  10  surpriaing.  ButiheeiinBale 
is  eioeecbb^y  imtahifaROtts.     In  the  narrowest  part  of  die  Mmus,  His 
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•Bly  m^  leagues  from  sea  to  sea.    But  tbe  locky  and  rugged  natw^  ef 
the  BoUi  probably  interposes  iusurmountable  obstacles  to  a  canaL    Oar- 
thageua,  on  the  Atlantic^  is  now  one  of  the  chief  towns.    It  has  25^000 
inhabitants,  a  bishop's  see,  a  university,  and  a  deep  and  safe  harbor,  llie 
country  is  fertile  in  the  highest  degree;  but  the  air  exceedingly  insala> 
hrious.    To  avoid  ^  extremely  hot  air  of  sununer,  unacclimated  per- 
sons take  shelter  in  the  village  of  Turbaco,  surrounded  by  limpid  ^ringB^ 
cooled  by  the  refreshing  and  deep  shade  of  colossal  trees,  and  ninehun- 
dredfeet  above  the  sea.     Various  splendid  trees,  plants,  and  flowers, 
adorn  the  vicinity;  and  not  far  firomthis  place,arethe  celebrated  air  vol- 
canoes.   They  issue  from  eighteen  or  twenty  volcanoes  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  high.     These  cones  axe  filled  with  water^  and  every 
eighteen  or  twenty  seconds,  a  vast  quantity  of  air,  and  sometimes  mud,  is 
ejected  with  great  force.    The  air.  is  fi>uod  to  be  azotic  gas  of  a  pure 
quality.    Santa  Martha  has  an  woellent  harbor,  and  a  healthy  situatioii. 
The  district  to  which  it  beloDgs,  is  fertile,  and  has  mines  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  salt  i^ringg.    Bio  de  la  Hacha  was  Ibrmerly  enrichedby  being 
the  chief  seat  of  the  pearl  fishery.    Popayan  is  an  important  town^con* 
taiaiag  20fl00  inhabitants,  chiefly  mulattoes.     Near  it  rise  two  volca- 
noes covered  with  snow.    Paste  is  a  town  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  terri- 
ble volcano^  and  surrounded  by  forests  and  marshes.    It  is  a  hi|^  laUe 
plain,  in  a  region  almost  too  elevated  and  cold  for  vegetation.   T3ieinha]>- 
itants  are  suirounded  by  ever  streaming  sulphur  pits,  and  can  raise  little 
beside  potatoes.    When  this  crop  fails,.they  eat  the  trunk  of  a  small  tree 
called  AchupaliOb    The  bear  of  the  Andes  feeds  upon  the  same,  and  die 
inhabitants  and  the  bears  there  come  in  conflict  for  their  AxmL 

The  province  of  Choco  would  be  richer  in  the  fertihly  of  its  hills,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  cocoa,  than  its  mines,  if  human  industry  were  not 
interdicted  by.  its  doudy  and  burning  clima|e.  Dark  finrests,  thidk  cfeuds, 
howling  winds,  the  roar  of  thunder,  perpetual  torrents,  dashing  between 
bristling  rocks,  the  hollow  groans  of  the  waves,  torn  by  tempests,  the 
howling  of  wdves,  the  roaring  of  tigers,  the  hissing  of  enormous  snakes, 
crawling  under  the  humid  grass  of  the  marshes,  and  with  their  vastcoils 
enoirding  the  trunks  ef  the  trees,  innumerable  insects,  engendered  by 
the  heat  and  stagnant  air--fnich  is  the  picture  which  M.  MarmoDtel 
draws  of  thiscountry.  GovgonaandthePeariiidandsjinthebay  of  Cho- 
co, are  more  inhabitable. 

Quito,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  second  Peruvian  monarchy,  is  cele- 
hrated  for  its  maaufiictures.  It  is  situated  nearly  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  too  high  for  the  region  of  perpetual  spring.  The 
atmosphere  is  chilly  and  lowering,  and  the  climate  rather  severe.  In 
1797,  aa  earthquake  overwhelmed  this  province  and  in  a  moment  de- 
Vol.  U.  21 
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8tn>yed  40,000  peqple.  Since  that  time  earthquakes  have  been  oootino- 
aliy  i^peated.  Yet  the  population,  60  or  70,000  in  number,  breathes 
gatty,  luxury,  and  pleasure,  on  this  earth  heaving  under  their  feet 

Guyaquii  is  a  sea  port,  with  a  dock-yard  and  abundance  of  ship  timber 
in  its  vicinity.  It  contains  18  or  20,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  port  of 
interchange  between  the  productions  of  Mexico,  and  those  of  Chili  aac] 

Peru. 

The  provinces  of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  2^  south  longitude,  have  lAieir 
winter  from  April  to  September.  The  v^^t  province  of  Maynas  extends 
along  the  Amazon.  It  contains  a  very  few  Spanish  establishments — the 
principal  one  is  San  Joaquin  de  Omaguas. 

Ibarra,  between  fiily  and  sixty  miles  from  Quito,  contains  12,000  iur 
habitants,  with  considerable  inanufactories.  Otavola,  scuth-west  of  this 
place,  contains  from  18  to  20,000  inhabitants.  The  district  of  Quito  is 
noted  for  its  large  caves,  the  excellence  of  its  cocoa,  the  variety  and  beau- 
ty of  its  cabinet  woods,  and  the  terribly  efiicacious  poison  of  the  Manza- 
nillo  tree,  under  which,  if  a  person  sleep,  sickness  and  death  would  ensue 
in  consequence.  The  caoban  is  a  beautiful  species  of  mahogany.  The 
ebony  is  a  very  large  tree,  and  yields  a  wood  of  a  deep  black,  while  the 
porsilde  nearly  resembles  ivory.  The  guayacan  is  a  green  wood.  The 
bark  of  the  caoutchouc  is  used  for  mattrasses,  curtains,  or  sails.  There 
is  a  wood  that  petrifies  in  a  few  months,  to  a  degree  of  hardness,  that,  it 
is  asserted,  pieces  of  it  are  used  fi>r  gun  flints.  There  are  bees  here, 
which  make  their  nests  under  ground,  from  which  great  quantities  of  wax 
are  extracted.  Fine  thread  is  made  in  great  quantities  from  the  leaf  of 
the  Aloe.  There  is,  also,  a  tree  from  which  a  rich  purple  dye  ia  eztimdr 
ed.  There  is,  probably^  no  place  on  the  earth  where  ihe  vegetable  ki^g« 
dom  is  richer  than  in  Quito. 

Volcanoes.  Pinchina  is,  probably,  the  greatest  volcano  on  the  gklw. 
The  mouth  of  the  crater  is  circular,  and  nearly  a  league  in  ciievmofer* 
ence.  The  interior,  when  not  on  fire,  is  deep  black.  The  tops  of  several 
mountains  are  seen  ipside  of  it.  Their  summits  are  three  bundled  &th- 
oms  deep  in  the  centre.  The  crater  is  probably  on  a  level  with  the  city 
of  Quito.  Cotopaxi  is  the  highest  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes,  and  the 
most  destructive  in  its  eruptions.  In  1758,  flames  arose  two  tbouaand 
seven  hundred  feet  above  its  summit.  The  roaring  was  heard  at  a  town 
on  the  Magdalena,  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles.  The  sky  continued 
as  dark  as  night,  after  noon  day.  Another  eruption  occasioned  destruc- 
tive torrents  of  melted  snow.  M.  Humboldt  heard  the  roarings  of  this 
volcano,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ina  ri^t  line,  like  the  repeated  dis- 
charges of  artillery. 

The  group  of  the  Gallipagos,  of  which  twenty-two  islands  are  k90W% 
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i^  Bitaated  five  or  six  hundred  miles  from  this  coast.  They  are  directly 
beneath  the  equator,  and  contain  volcanic  peaks.  The  Cactus  and  Aloe 
cover  their  sides,  and  a  deep  and  black  mould  furnishes  the  nutriment  of 
large  trees.  Flamingoes  and  turtle  doves  fill  the  air,  and  enormous 
turtles  cover  the  shore.  No  trace  of  mortal  foot,  save  that  of  the  crews 
of  ships  occasionally  touching  them,  seems  ever  to  have  left  its  print  on 
the  soil. 

Pern,  This  country  is  penetrated  by  two  chains  of  the  Andes,  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  one  is  called  the  Cordillera  of  the  coast,  the 
other  is  the  central  chain.  Lower  Peru  is  situated  between  the  coast 
Cordillera  and  the  sea,  sloping  from  the  one  line  to  the  other.  The  soil 
suffers  from  excessive  aridity.  Neither  rain  or  thunder  are  known.  The 
only  fertile  lands  are  those  capable  of  irrigation.  ^otUng  can  exceed 
the  fertility  and  beauty  of  such  plains.  The  climate  is  remarkable  for 
its  mildness.  The  mercury  seldom  falls  below  60^,  and  seldom  rises 
above  66^. 

Upper  Peru  is  between  these  two  ridges.     It  is  covered  with  rocks 
and  mountains,  with  some  fertile  valleys.     This  region  contains  the 
richest  veins  of  silver  in  the  world.    The  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
'  this  region  is  proverbial. 

foterior  Peru  slopes  in  an  eastern  direction  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Ucayal  and  Haranon.  The  inhabitants  denominate  it  Montana  Reale. 
This  country  is  as  humid  as  the  other  division  is  dry.  The  forests  ^re 
charmingly  verdant,  but  subject  to  the  drawback  of  inundations,  marshes, 
noxious  reptiles,  and  innumerable  insects.  Peru  is  thinly  peopled,  and 
not  much  adapted  to  become  an  agricultural  country.  There  are  neither 
roads  nor  canals.  All  conveyance  is  by  packing  on  mules.  Hence  the 
fragrant  gums,  the  medicinal  plants,  the  precious  woods,  the  musk  nut, 
and  the  Peruvian  cinnamon,  the  oil,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  silk,  will  not  pay 
the  expense  of  transporting  them  to  the  coast.  So  much  cinchona  has 
been  exported,  however,  as  to  have  given  the  article  the  name  of  Peru- 
vian bark. 

But  it  is  chiefly  for  its  precious  metals,  that  Peru  is  celebrated ;  abound- 
ing in  them  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  the  figurative  term  for  wealth.  A 
prqecting  portion  of  Mount  Ilimani  gave  way  near  La  Paz,  and  a  piece 
of  gold  was  detached  from  it,  that  weighed  fifty  pounds.  Most  of  the 
gold  obtained  at  present  is  by  washing  the  sands.  The  richest  silver 
mines  are  those  of  Pasco,  near  Laurichocha.  They  furnish,  annually, 
two  millions  of  dollars.  They  are  elevated  over  thirteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  next  richest  mines  are  tiiose  of  Chota, 
Fuentestiana,  Camolacha,and  Pampa  de  Navar. 

Guanca  Velica,  not  far  south-west  frmn  Lima,  yields  quicksilver.    Tin, 
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lead,  and  cc^per  mines  abound.  None  but  the  wretched  Indians  can 
support  w(xi[ing  in  these  cold,  damp  mines,  on  such  miserable  provisions 
aa  the  snowy  regions  furnish.  The  business  of  mining  is  shared  between 
three  chisses,  the  gpeadatareSf  the  habiUtadcre$^  and  the  rescaiin.  The 
exports  of  Peru.consist  of  gold,  silver,  wine,  brandy,  pimento,  dncfaona, 
salt,  ticunnA  wool,  and  course  woolen  goods. 

TbtPfM.    Lima  is  situated  on  the  broad  and  fertile  vale  of  the  Bimac, 
and  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  vale,  with  the  Andes  in  the  distance. 
The  Rimac  flows  beneath  its  walls.    The  form  of  the  city  is  triangular, 
and  it  extends  two  miles  m  length.    It  is  surrounded  with  walls  foitified 
with  bastions.    The  streets  are  clean,  well  paved,  and  cross  each  olber 
at  right  angles.    They  are  watered  ard  cleansed  by  aqueducts  from  the 
river.    There  are  three  hundred  and  fifly-five  streets.     The  houses  of 
the  rich  have  gardens  attached  to  them,  watered  by  canals  from  the  Ri- 
mac.   It  is  the  seat  of  an  university,  and  has  many  churches,  convents, 
and  hospitals.    It  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  chief  tribunals.  Tbe 
prison,  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  and  Cadiedral  form  the  greater  part  of 
the  side  of  the  great  square.    They  now  have  coffee  houses  and  a  theatre. 
But  the  people  are  still  fond  of  bull  fights  and  gambling;  and  superstition, 
bigotry,  and  vice  prevail.     The  inhabitants  are  computed  at  'fifty-four 
thousand. 

Cuzco  is  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  Lima.    It  contains  33,000  inhabi- 
tants, three-fourths  of  Indian  extract.    Several  of  the  ancient  Peruvian 
monuments  remain.  The  stones  in  one  of  these  buildings  are  so  immense, 
and  so  well  joined,  as  to  excite  astonishment,  how  the  woric  oould  have 
been  done  by  a  people  not  acquainted  with  masonry.    The  better  build* 
ings  are  of  stone,  among  which  churches  and  convents  are  most  conspica- 
ous.    The  Dominican  monastery  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple 
of  the  sun.    The  residence  of  the  virgins  of  the  sun  has  been  converted 
into  a  dwelling  for  the  nuns  of  Cuzco.     Pri^u  and  Lambayeque  are 
considerable  towns.     Each  contains  8  or  9,000  inhabitants.     Canetis, 
Pbrta,  and  Arioa,  are  also  places  of  some  importance.    At  Caxaroarca, 
in  upper  Peru,  are  shown  the  ruins  of  the  palaces^  where  the  last  of  the 
Incas  was  strangled  by  order  of  Pizarro.  He  population  exceeds  12,000. 
Huanco,  Pasco,  Frontera,  Atanjauja,  and  Guanca  Velica,  are  towns  of 
importance  in  Upper  Peru.    The  latter  town  is  elevated  more  than  twelve 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea;    ai;id  though  near  the  equator,  rain,  snow, 
and  sleet,  frequently  fall  in  the  same  day.    Santa  Barbara  is  still  higher, 
being  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand  feet  high.     The  materials 
for  building  in  this  town  are  unlike  those  of  any  other.    The  water  of  a 
warm  spring  is  cooled;  and  the  calcareous  matter  held  in  solution,  fidls 
during  tbeprocess.    Hie  sediment  is  put  intovases,  which  diape  it,  and 
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it  graduftily  hardens  into  Btone<  Guamai^  has  20,|B00  inhabitants^  and 
a  iavoroble  podtioD,  but  b  unhealthy.  The  inhabitants  of  CondomoTu 
tUQ  afibcted  during  thunder  storms  with  sensationsi  as  if  stung  by  insects, 
produeed,  probably^  by  a  high  state  of  electricity.  Arequipa  is  situated 
six  or  seven  hundred  miles  south-east  of  Lima;  it  is  a  large  and  well 
built  city,  watered  by  the  Chile,  with  24^000  inhabitants.  The  lake 
Titiaca  is  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  circumference,  and  subject  to 
violent  Bttnrms,  that  rush  down  from  the  Andes. 

La  Plata,  in  southern  Peru,  has  its  name  from  a  silver  mine  near  it.  It 
contains  15,000  inhabitants.  La  Paz  has  a  mild  and  salubrious  climate, 
With  snowy  mountains  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Its  population  is  num- 
bered at  20/X)0. 

PoCosi,  fiunous  for  its  silver  mines,  once  contained  160,000  souls.  The 
population  is  now  dwindled  to  30,000.  The  discovery  of  these  rich 
mines  is  described  by  tradition,  as  follows:  An  Indian  named  Di^ 
Fluasco^  pursued  a  vicunna  on  the  mountain  hard  by.  To  prevent  hun- 
self  from  faHing,  he  seized  a  shrulK  It  gave  way  with  a  quantity  of  turf 
attached,  and  disclosed  to  the  astonished  Indian  a  large  mass  of  edlver. 
Be  entrusted  the  secret  to  a  slave,  who  disclosed  it.  Oropesa  is  the  chief 
own  of  a  district,  called  from  its  fertility,  the  granery  of  Peru.  Farija 
s  the  capital  of  a  country  abounding  in  grain  and  wine.  Atocama  is  a 
small  town,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name.  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra  is  a  considerable  town,  and  capital  of  a  large  province  of  the  same 
name. 

We  have  no  space  for  details  of  the  empire  of  tlic  Peruvians  over- 
thrown by  Pizatro.  Mango  Capac,  according  to  thmr  traditions,  was  the 
founder  of  their  Worship  and  civil  polity.  They  certainly  had  reached 
very  considerable  degrees  of  civilizadon  before  the  airival  of  the  Span- 
iards. They  had  built  a  road  from  Quito  to  Cuzco,  nearly  fiileen  hun- 
dred miles.  Another  of  equal  length,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country, 
extended  from  the  centre  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire.  The  as- 
cent of  h31s  was  graduated  by  mounds.  Graneries  were  built  at  equal 
distances,  and  charitable  houses  were  ever  open  to  the  weary  traveller. 
Temples,  fortresses,  and  canals,  varied  and  improved  the  aspect  of  the 
country.  Some  ancient  monuments  were  adorned  with  gold  to  the  value 
of  several  million  ddlars.  Under  the  empire  of  the  Spanish,  they  have 
become  indolent,  and  addicted  to  drunkenness,  but  rigid  observers  of  the 
rules  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church.  Since  the  conquest  of 
Peru,  they  have  much  decreased  in  numbers.  Intoxication  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly fatal  among  them.  And  the  small  pox  formerly  carried  off  im- 
mense nunibers,  before  the  introduction  of  vaccination.  The  most  recent 
ittfonnaticn}  before  the  revolution^  gave  to  Peru,  in  all  its  extent,  inclu- 
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dkig  QjaitOf  Tuoumao,  and  Buenos  Ay res^  3,50(^000  aouls.  As  iosUmoes 
of  the  extreme  Icmgevity  in  this  country,  there  were  eight  indiytdmJs  in 
Caxamarca,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  one  hundred  and  fiMirteen,  and 
the  eldest  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  years.  A  Spanish  creoIe  decea- 
sed, aged  one  hundred  and  forty-four  years  and  seven  months.  The  va- 
fknis  savage  tribes  that  roam  over  the  more  unsettled  parts  of  these  vast 
countries,  like  the  Indians  of  North  America,  have  various  langnages 
and  customs.  They  generally  admit  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  be- 
lieve in  the  metempsychosis,  and  recdve  with  sbroog  incredulity  the  doe- 
trine  of  eternal  punishment  in  hell. 

The  Sustillo,  or  paper  insect  of  the  Pampantico  and  the  banks  of  the 
upper  Uallaga,  is  a  great  curiosity.  It  lives  exclusively  on  the  leaves  of 
the  Pacol.  The  paper  which  they  make  varies  according  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  food.  A  yard  and  a  half  of  this  paper  was  earned  to 
Madrid.  It  is  superior  in  thickness  and  durability  to  the  best  sort  thai 
is  made  in  China.  A  Jesuit  informs,  that  he  had  written  seFerai 
letters  on  this  kind  of  paper.  Chili,  Paraguay,  Terra  Magallani(»,  or 
Patagonia. 

Precipices  and  snow-covered  mountains  form  a  boundary  between 
Chili  and  Peru.  The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious;  the  natives heaUh- 
ful  and  robust  The  coast  consists  of  a  narrow  beach,  abruptly  termina- 
ted by  lofiy  hills.  Tlieir  ridges  have  a  fertile  table  plain,  watered  by 
many  streams,  and  covered  occasionally  with  ordiards,  vineyards,  and 
meadows.  However  hot  the  day^,  the  nights  are  delightfully  cool.  Rain 
seldom  falls,  except  between  July  and  August;  and  the  number  of  days 
in  which  it  falls,  does  not  exceed  twenty  in  a  year.  In  the  central  parts 
of  Chili,  thunder  showers  happen  in  the  winter,  and  lightning  is  remarka- 
bly vivid  and  terrific  Like  Peru,  it  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  which 
counterbalance  its  fertility  and  fine  climate.  The  volcanoes  of  the  An- 
des, burning  in  the  midst  of  snows,  heighten  the  sublimity  of  the  natural 
soenery.  Gold  and  silver  mines  are  discovered  in  the  Andes.  Thera 
are  whole  hills  of  magnetic  iron  oro.  Vegetation  is  of  surprising  grsn- 
deur.  The  mountain  forests  are  full  of  lofly  trees.  All  the  fruits  of  Eu- 
rope, and  a  great  many  aromatic  shrubs,  grow  in  the  valleys.  In  no  ceuo* 
try  in  America  has  the  culture  of  the  grape  oyer  succeeded  so  welL 
There  are  incredible  numbers  of  odoriferous  shrubs  and  [^ants;  and  the 
cedars  of  the  Andes  are  compared  to  those  of  Lebanon.  Every  thing  of 
wood  that  belonged  to  a  chapel  sixty  feet  long,  was  made  from  one  colos- 
sal tree.  The  olive  tree  grows  nine  feet  in  circumfemnce.  The  ap- 
ples are  remarkable  for  their  size; -and  of  the  great  number  of  kinds  of 
peaches,  one  sort  weighs  sixteen  ounces.  Thore  are  also  many  plants 
and  shrubs,  useful  in  dyeing. 
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Ammtdt.    Molkia  describes  thirty-six  classes  of  quadrtipeds,  tfaat  are 
indigenous  to  this  country. 

Towns.    The  proyinoe  of  Copiapo  is  one  hundfed  leagues  in  extent. 
Goplopay  twelve  leagues  from  the  sea^  has  a  population  of  12,000.    The 
streets  of  Ooquimbo  are  shaded  with  myrtle  trees.   Quillota  is  in  a  fertile 
valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Aconcagua.    Valparaiso  is  the  chief  town.    It 
is  a  flourishing  and  rich  place.    Santiago  has  wide  and  well  paved  streets. 
There  are  a  number  of  respectable  public  buildings.    Before  the  revolu- 
tion, the  inhabitants  amounted  to  50,000.    They  are  gay  and  hospitable; 
there,  as  elsewhere  in  South  America,  music  and  dancing  are  the  &vorite 
amusements.    Petrorca,  celebrated  for  its  gold  mines,  is  situated  above 
the  region  of  perpetual  snow.    Talca  is  the  chief  town  of  a  district  abound- 
ing in  wine,  cant)  and  cattle.    In  the  provincie  of  Porchacay,  the  fertility 
in  com  and  wine  is  very  great.    A  fat  ox  is  sold  for  four  crowns;  and  the 
price  of  a«heep  is  less  than  a  dollar.    New  Conception  is  in  (he  valley  of 
Mocha.    Hie  population  exceeds  12,000.    The  island  of  Ohileo  is  the 
chief  of  a  group  of  forty*«even.    The  population  of  the  whole  island  is 
35,000.    The  capital  is  San  Juan  de  Castro.    The  whole  group  is  sub- 
ject-to earthquakes.    The  two  islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  are  eight  hun^ 
4ired  imles  from  the  coast  of  Chili.    The  chief  has  mountains,  woods,  and 
fertUe  valleys,  and  is  a  resting  place  for  ships.    Two  persons,  whose  ad^ 
ventures  gave  rise  to  the  novel  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  resided  on  one  pf 
them.    Alexander  Selkirk,  being  left  there  by  his  fellow  sailors,  subsisted 
five  years  by  hunting.      The  other,  a  Mosquito  Indian,  was  abandoned 
by  bucaniers. 

Coyo  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  the  Andes,  and  ia 
for  that  reason  called  Transmontano*  It  is  only  recently  that  its  mines 
of  silver  and  gold  have  been  wrought.  It  is  not  a  very  fertile  country. 
Some  parts  are  parched  with  heat,  and  others  blasted  with  cold.  A  re- 
maiicable  species  of  cocoa  palm  is  not  uncommon  in  the  valleys.  The 
centre  of  its  trunk  is  so  soft,  that  the  inhabitants  use  it  for  making  cloth, 
which,  if  it  be  not  very  fine,  is  at  least  strong  and  flexible. 

The  province  of  Tucuman,  a  country  little  frequented,  lies  to  the 
mnrth-eaat  of  Cuyo.  The  Andes  penetrate  it  in  the  north,  and  the  rest  is 
one  immense  plain.  Many  of  Ike  rivers  that  water  the  country,  spread* 
nito  lagoons,  and  are  loet«  '^^^  country  abounds  in  fossil  salt  Saltpetre 
b  abundantly  collected  on  the  plams.  The  climate  is  considered  salu- 
brious. The  forests  abound  with  wiki  animals  and  swarms  of  wild  bees. 
The  aramoB  weaves  on  the  trees  a  beautifiil  silver  colored  silk.  The 
quebraiho  tree  is  so  hard  that  the  ax  sometimea  breaks  in  cutting  it. 
The  products  are  cpni,wine,  and  cattle.  One  valley  fottens  sixty  thou- 
sand mules  for  the  fair.    The  chief  town  isCordova.    San  Fdipe  and 
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Jvjut  ai«  incQDsidefalile  places*    A  few  villagefl  are  eeatteiedovcr  ftese 
knineofle  plains.    Tbe  people  Jive  a  moral  andarcadiaE  life. 

The  whole  country,  watered  by  the  La  ^ata,  has  generally  been  cal^ 
led  PitFBgaay.  TfaevaUeysof  Ghaooyweetofthalriver^aieiDi|ii«gBnled 
with  salt  and  nitre.  These  plains  are  aometimes  oovered  widi  wowiag 
sands,  or  rendered  unwhcdesome  by  marshes^  where  the  nailer  men 
aieloflt.  The  Uraguay  flows  down  lofty  and  steep  moamainsybcibre  it 
reaches  the  sea.  It  is  more  than  three  miles  broad  four  hundred  miles 
from  thesea.  The  country,  to  which  Buenos  Ayresis  oentral,i0f«rlile, 
but  almost  destitute  of  wood.  Its  sandy  soil  is  mixed  witha  rich,  Uadc 
mould.  To  the  south  the  posyos  are  boundless  to  die  viaioii*  Net  a 
shrub,  not  a  marine  plant  is  seen,  in  traveling  longdistanoes.  In  15U^ 
horses  and  oxen  were  imported  into  the  country*  llwy  now  cover  ths 
plains  in  a  wild  state.  SometimestenthousandareaeeniaaBii^llekeid. 
The  horaea  are  dark  sorrel,  easily  broken,  and  no  ways  inferior  to  the 
common  horse.  The  oxen  and  cattle  are  of  a  number  of  varietie^and 
are  as  useful  to  the  inhabitants  as  camels  to  Arabs,  or  reindeer  toihe 
Laplanders.  They  soi^ly  almost  every  thing,  in  the  dsde  of  Aeir 
wants.  Dragon^s  blood,  cinchona,  nux  vomica,  and  vanilla,  are  com 
mon  productions  of  the  country.  The  pomegranate,  peadi,  fig,ocai^y 
and  a  variety  of  palms,  flourish.  The  mntle,  erparaguay  tea,  is  made 
fiomthe  leavesof  a  species  of  ilex.  Ifthe  laborers  are  not  siqiplied  with 
this  tea,  they  refuse  to  work  tbe  mines.  Paraguay  tea  is  mate  ilied  in 
those  countries  than  Chinese  in  England.  Two  million  doUara  worth 
are  sold  in  South  America.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  is  diunk 
through  a  glass  or  silver  tube.  Diflbrent  kinds  of  apes  are  Men  in  the 
woods.  The  armadillo  burrows  in  the  forests.  Tlie  guaaou  mb  a  new 
species  of  wfld  deer.  The  jaguar,  felis,  pardalis,  and  the  ecva^aro 
species  of  the  tiger-<»it  seen  here. 

TmoM.  There  are  no  large  towns  in  Paraguay.  Aaoenaioaiscndie 
eastern  bank  of  theParaguay^  eighteen  miles  irora  the  finat  mouth  of  the 
Piloomayo.  The  population  may  amount  to  6  or  8^000  inlMUlanlB. 
Ouraguaty  and  Neembuoo  contain,  the  one  3,250,  and  the  other  I^SOO 
souls.  The  parishes  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  country  houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  church  w  chapel.  In  the  year  1804,  the  population  was 
less  than  100,000  souls.  The  government  is  divided  into  three  diatiieto. 
The  first  is  that  of  Corientet^  end  the  missions  between  the  Parana  and 
Uragoay.  The  second  Uraguay  between  that  river  and  the  Bio  Negro 
and  theocean.  The  vegetable  [NraductMns  of  all  these  eoknifle  are  val- 
uable. Sugar  succeeds  remarkably*  Ship  tin^r,  dye  woods,  and  tbe 
vegetables  Gominon  in  the  Brazils,  are  Ibund  here.  The  popublion  ^as 
been  cakudated  from  50  to  60,000,  indudiag  tbo  civilised  t»^»n»  and 
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iamgiM.  Tbe  Ouamnis  extended  their  MttlemQnts  to  these  leindte  t^ 
gions.  The  Chamiaa  long  and  brarely  defended  the  banks  of  the  La 
Bkta  against  the  Eiuopeaas.  They  are  a  siJenty  stem  people,  who  do 
not  practice  the  universal  Indian  amusement  of  dancing. 

2bicm.  Monte  Video  has  its  name  from  a  mountain  near  the  tonrn.  It 
as  situated  on  the  La  P}ata,  sixty  miles  firom  its  mouth.  The  populatioa 
kj  perhaps^  20,000.  Maldonado  is  a  place  of  some  inqportancoj  <m  the 
ittme  aide  of  the  river. 

Minions.  The  Catholic  Missions  of  Paraguay  have  been  the  theme 
of  eloqiience,  of  history  and  song.  The  Jesuits  were  certainly  enlight- 
ened and  humane ;  end  no  parallel  to  their  nnssionary  success  is  recorded 
in  history.  On  these  beautiful,  but  remote  and  unfrequented  plains,  they 
had  gathered  a  hundred  thousand  from  these  ignorant,  wandering,  and 
fierce  tribes,  who  lived  under  their  sway,  paying  them  a  homage  border- 
ing on  adoratioa.  They  were  baptized,  learned  the  decalogue,  and  a  fium 
of  prayer.  They  spun  and  wove  the  cloth  they  w(Mre.  But  the  Jesuits 
were  banished.  Part  of  their  country  was  ceded  to  the  Portuguese. 
Tbey  are  now  reduced  to  less  than  half  iheir  former  nuinber. 

TWot.    Buenos  Ayres  was  so  named  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of 
Its  clijhate.    It  is  on  a  plain,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  la  Plata,  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  firom  its  mouth.    The  town  is  fortified,  and  the  streets 
tooad  and  well  paved.    But  the  harbor  road  is  exposed  to  the  winds,  and 
Adl  of  rocks  and  shallows.    Meats  are  very  cheap,  thou^  living  is  not  so. 
Two  Ibiwls  cost  as  much  as  an  ox.     This  town  is  the  great  outlet  from 
the  interior;  and  of  the  produce  of  Chili  and  Peru.    The  population 
amounts  to  00,000  souls.     It  has  been  computed  that  the  shepherds  of 
these  plains  tend  twelve  millions  of  oxen.    But  in  this  delicious  climalSt 
and  on  this  luxuriant  soil,  the  people  degenerate  to  demi-savages,  andare 
ignorant,  indolent,  and  miserable.     They  live  in  tnud  <:ottages^  and  ga- 
ming is  their  predominant  passion.   A  pasturage  of  fite  square  leagues  is 
not  thought  a  huge  pasture  &rm.    They  are  always  on  horse-back,  and 
ate  strcHDg  and  healthy,  attaining  often  to  extreme  old  age.     They  are 
brave,  and  fearless  of  danger,  and  reckless  of  life.     Ofken  they  fonn 
thesaselves  into  guerrilla  bands  of  banditti,  and  subsist  by  plunder,  cany* 
ing  off  the  women  from  Buenos  Ayres,  who  frequently  show  no  disposi* 
tsooto  return.    The  Ouachosof  Buenos  Ayres,  and  die  Guasos  of  Chili, 
■ake  admirable  soldiers;  and  when  led  by  able  officers,  no  Europeans 
tmk  withstand  them.    At  Mendoza,  there  are  extensive  vineyards,  where 
exeeUeut  wine  is  made.    The  population  is  rated  at  13^000.    San  Juan 
at  a^lOOO,  San  Luis  at  2,500,  and  Cordova  at  10,000.    The  country  aouth 
of  Vaklivia  and  Buenos  Ayres,  is  thinly  peopled  Hf  independent  tribes. 
Hie  eoontry  between  Bk>bio  and  Valdivia,  in  the  fertility  of  itssoiVthe 
Vol.  n.  22 
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abuiidaace  of  itfi  Bpringi,  and  the  temperatipre  of  'its  clinntte,  is  even 
more  delightful  than  that  of  Chili.  The  river  Biobio  rtsea  in  the  Goidil- 
lera^and  enters  the  sea  six  miles  west  of  Gonbeption.  It  is  a  wideani 
deep  stream.  The  Araucanian  Indians,  who  possess  these  oouatiiea, 
haveTemained  invincible  and  independent.  The  Spanish  haveeven  cel- 
ebrated their  heroism  in  epic  poems.  The  province  of  Thyu  is  situaled 
south  of  Buenos  Ayres,  between  the  two riveraSaladiUo andHncn^iie. 
It  is  covered  with  marshes  and  small  lakes.  It  is  probable,  thai  the  pan- 
pas  extend  from  Tucuman  to  4XP  south  latitude.  The  Golonida  and  Ne- 
gro rise  in  the  Chilian  Andes,  and  flow  through  Ihese  vast  and  uaknowtt 
regions.  The  Indians  are  as  expert  horsemen  as  the  Tartars*  Tlie  Oo^ 
marca  Deserta  is  placed  on  the  Spanish  maps  from  40P  to  450  mMlk 
latitude. 

PaiagmUa.  It  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  the  IndiuM 
who  inhabit  tibe  storm  beaten  shores  of  Patagonia,  ajre  of  giganttc  aisa. 
l%eir  mean  height,  it  is  said,  varies  from  six  to  seven  feet  They  hane 
had  little  communication  with  other  people,  and  have  adhered  to  their 
immemorial  customs  and  rude  fiure.  The  climate  of  Ffttagooia  is  mose 
rude  andstormy,  Uian  in  the  same  latitude  north  of  theeqyator.  Three 
▼ast  oceans  detach  it  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Winds  and  opposite  cur- 
rents here  meet  in  conflict.  It  is  traversed  by  a  broad  belt  of  "*^T*^nr 
The  atmosphere  on  the  east  of  this  bek  is  unclouded  and  serene,  and  the 
schI  generally  sterile.  West  of  them,  the  country  is  covered  with  fiv- 
ests,  and  subject  to  incessant  rains.  Birches,  and  other  trees  of  northern 
oUmates,  are  common.  Herds  of  wild  oxen  are  seen  in  the  interior. 
The  armadillo  and  a  species  of  jaguar  have  bpen  observed  en  the 
coast. 

SiraiU  of  MageHan. '  They  were  discovered  by  a  naTigator,  whose 
name  they  bear,  in  1519.  The  Jength  of  the  strait  is  four  hnndredand 
fifty  miles,  and  the  breadth  varies  from  two  to  fifteen  leagues.  Tl» 
country  near  Port  Famine,  on  these  straits,  notwithstanding  its  ill-coMiiad 
name,  abounds  in  game,  and  produces  diflferent  sortsof  fruit  LoAy  trees 
are  not  uncommon.  The  Archipelago  of  Teredo  is  situated  fiirther  to  the 
north,  and  the  largest  island  upon  it  is  Madre  de  Dice.  Tothe  eonth  of 
Patagonia,  there  is  a  number  of  cold,  barren,  and  mountainous' isleiids» 
Volcanoes,  which  cannot  melt,  brighten  and  illumine  the  pecpelaal  snosr 
in  these  dismal  regions.  Thecountryon  the  southern  shwe  of  the  stmil} 
was  called  Terra  del  Fttego,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  Spaniik 
when  fliey  discovered  the  country  saw  fires  on  its  shores.  Narrow  chaa* 
nelsy  strong  currents,  and  boisterous  winds,  render  it  dangeranslaetttir 
thisdewdate  labyrinth.  Phoci  sport  in  the  bays,  or  repose  their  on- 
inthesand.    Flocks  of  penguins  and  oCh«r  antarctic  fowie 
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ooQMfftheie.    Most  Bhipa  now  double  Cape  Horo,  aa  aflbrdtDgan  easier 
sad  lafer  passage  to  the  Pacific. 

Towards  the  Atlantic  ocean,  a  rich  verdure  decks  the  valleys,  and  use- 
ful ammals  are  found  in  the  woods  and  pastures.  The  Indians  are  so 
excessively  dirty,  that  travelers  can  widi  difficulty  distinguish  the  cokv 
of  die  skin.  The  Falkland  islands  are  three  hundred  miles  eastward  of 
these  straits.  They  are  destitute  oi  trees,  but  covered  with  long  grass, 
in  which  bask  the  sea  lions,  seacalves,  and  sea  wolves.  The  Spaniards 
left  cattle  there,  which  increased  rapidly.  Georgia,  situated  twelve  hun* 
dnd  miles  from  Gape  Horn,  is  a  dreary  and  firoeen  country.  New  South 
Shetland,  and  another  chain  of  islands  in  62^  soudi  latitude,  were  discov- 
ered in  1890.  The  ground  is  sterile,  and  the  hills  and  rocks  covered 
with  snow.  The  sea  abounds  with  seals,  and  other  animals  common  to 
the  Atlantic  regions. 

ISHorff,    The  regime  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  vast  country  was  ex- 
ceedingly rigid  and  oppressii^e.    Trading  with  foreigners  was  punished 
with  death.    No  native  bom  Americans  were  intrusted  with  any  places 
of  trust  or  importance.    Indivkluals  were  imprisoned  for  instructing  the 
poor.     A  viceroy  gave  (^nce,  by  establishing  a  naval  school.    Whole 
tribes  of  Indians  perished  by  working  in  the  mines.     The  troubles  in  old 
Spain,  under  the  regime  of  Bonaparte,  first  roused  the  inhabitantsof  Span* 
iah  Americano  a  sense  of  their  condition  and  their  strength.    A  sedition 
hioke  out  in  Venezuela,  in  1797.     The  authority  of  Bonaparte,  or.  his 
hrotherj  was  never  recognized.    The  independence  of  that  state  was  de* 
dared  in  Tucuman,  in  1816.    The  Soudi  American  countries  had  loi^^ 
and  severe  struggles  with  the  royalists.    In  1816,  the  best  troops  of  Spain 
were  annihilated  by  San  Martin,  on  the  plains  of  Maipo.    The  freedom 
of  South  America  has  been  dated  from  that  victory.     The  rights  of  the 
people  were  purchased  by  blood,  toil,  exposure,  and  sacrifices  of  property, 
and  of  every  kind.    Slavery,  eHer  a  limited  period,  is  to  cease.    The 
mita  and  tribute  money  are,  also,  abolished.    Liberty  of  the  press  was 
enacted.    Public  measures  have  been  adopted  for  the  advancement  of  a 
general  83rBtem  of  common  sdiool  education.    The  censorship  of  the 
press  has  been  abolished.    The  New  Testament  in  Spanish,  has  been  dis- 
tributed among  die  people.    There  can  be  no  more  arbitrary  and  illegal 
imprisonments,  nor  opening  ef  letters,  nor  violation  of  the  private  sanc- 
tuary of  the  dwelling  house.    Monopolies  are  abolished,  and  trial  by  jury 
Willi  probably,  soon  be  adopted;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  religious  freedom 
w91  shordy  make  a  part  of  their  mstitutums.  « 

CfopermnefU.  The  electms  are  chosen  by  the  people  on  a  fixed  ratio 
efthepopulalion,andthe  members  of  Congress  are  taken  from  the  elec- 
total  assendblies.    The  legislative  forms,  bodies,  (^kers,  and  chiefs,  are 
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modeled  much  after  die  pattern  of  the  United  States.  Bi^iviir,  who- was 
long  the  nuuiter  spirit  of  Spanish  South  Ammca^  was  styled  IAorBd$r, 
and  the  powers  intrusted  to  him  were  in  a  measure  despotic.  He  has  de* 
ceased,  leaving  history  uncertain  whether  to  class  him  among  deliverers 
or  usuipers. 

In  regard  to  the  question,  whether  they  will  be  Me  to  defend  their  i&* 
dependence,  no  country  on  the  globe  is  so  strongly  fixtified  by  iDatnie 
against  invasion.  The  immense  mountains  are  impregnable  barvienii 
where,  in  a  healthy  air,  the  inhabitants  have  only  to  goard  thi»r  dc£tea, 
and  cause  the  armies  of  their  invaders  to  waste  away  with  siekncsB  on 
the  scorching  and  humid  plains.  The  river  Plate  has  its  peculiar  dii&-> 
Cttltiesof  ascent;  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico  is  inaccessible  to  a  hoe- 
tile  fleet  The  inhabitants  enjoy  the  blessings  of  plenty,  indnatry,  and 
wealth.  Private  property  is  held  sacred;  and  these  bleasings  have  the 
zest  of  being  entirely  new.  The  inhabitants  are  easily  trained  tolieanie 
good  soldiers,  and  in  many  of  their  battles  with  their  invaders,  and  wilb 
each  other,  have  fought  with  great  gallantry.  The  population  of  the  Re* 
public  <^  Colombia  is  rated  at  2,500,000,  and  the  annual  revenue  at  soms^ 
thing  more  than  three  miUicms  dollars. 

BraaU,  The  boundaries  of  this  immense  comitry  are  still  in  questioii. 
It  stretches  almost  from  the  Amazon  to  the  La  Plata;  and  Guyana,  and 
the  Atlantic,  are  the  northern  boundaries.  The  Atlantic  bounds  it  on  the 
east.  On  the  south  it  comes  to  a  point.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by 
Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres.  It  ccoistitutes  two-fifths  of  aU  South  Anftsrica, 
and  a  territory  ten  times  larger  than  France. 

Inhdlriiant8.  The  population  is  reputed  to  amount  to  lour  miWoq^ 
and  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  coast,  and  the  minmg  districts. 

.  SoiL  The  maritime  districts  consist,  for  the  mnet  part,  of  clay,  cover*. 
ed  with  a  rich  mould.  Great  part  of  the  country  is  of  eztramdinary  and 
inexhaustible  fertility.  On  the  northem  coast  is  the  great  ^^»it^  of  Itia* 
paba  mountains.  The  Marcella  forms  an  interior  range.  In  the  very 
centre  of  South  America  are  the  immense  plains  and  hdgfats  of  Paraii% 
covered  with  sand  and  a  light  eardi,  and  resembling  at  a  distance  the 
waves  of  a  stormy  sea.  Yet  the  streams  Madera,  TopayoB,Xingu,Jaiai% 
Sypotoba,  and  Guioba,  descend  in  different  diroctions  from  tl^ia^  arid 
ridge,  to  feed  the  Amazon,  the  Paraguay,  and  their  tribtrtariea.  Most 
of  these  rivers  roll  auriferous  sands;  and  at  the  sources  of  the  P^uraguay 
is  a  bed  of  diamonds*  Difierent  salines  and  salt  lokes  in  die  inferior,  sup* 
ply  great  quantities  of  salt.  The  Paragaay,  in  its  long  and  wif^  ooufse, 
forms  by  its  inundations  the  great  lake  Xoraye^.  The  noble  cataract  of 
the  Parana  constitutes  a  moat  sublime  spectacle.  The  spectetor  «^ 
serves  six  rainbows  rising  above  each  other,  and  the  atmoepheie  is  cur- 
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ciiiiifiued.with  the  vapor.  The  coast  adjoining  the  liiouth  of  the  Amaason 
and  Tocantina  is  low  and  marshy.  Many  of  the  streams  are  precipitous 
torrents  during  the  rainy  season,  and  completely  disappear  in  the  dry. 
The  Muranhao,  Rio  Grande,  and  Pariaba,  are  important  rivers.  The 
Rio  Grande  de  San  Pedro  is  broad  near  the  sea^  but  has  not  a  long 
course. 

CUmate.  In  a  country  so  extensive,  and  so  diversified  by  elevadonsi 
the  climate  must  be  various.  The  regions  along  the  streams,  taxi  near 
the  elevated  plains  and  mountains,  are  delightful  for  their  temperature. 
San  Pbulp  is  a  town  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
faa0  all  the  charms  of  a  tropical  climate,  without  any  of  the  inconveniences 
of  excessive  heat  Large  tracts  of  the  table  lands  are  of  this  character. 
The  west  wind,  passing  into  the  interior,  over  swamps  and  oiarsbes,  is 
considered  unhealthy.  But  the  fragrance  of  the  aromatic  plants  in  the 
woods  partly  corrects  this  unhealthfulness.  The  rainy  season  commeacea 
in  March,  and  sometimes  in  February.  The  north  wind  blows  with 
litde  remission,  during  the  dry  months.  The  soil  of  the  mountains  ta 
then  parched.  The  nights  are  cool,  and  hoar  frosts  are  not  unoommon* 
During  the  sultriest  season,  the  air  along  the  coast  is  tempered  by  the 
refreshing  sea  breezes.  Dews  are  excessive.  At  Rio  Janeiro,  in  1781^ 
the  heat  averaged,  by  Fahrenheit,  72°.  There  fell  forty-two  inches  of 
rain.  The  cloudless  days  were  one  hundred  and  twelve.  The  clondy 
days  widiout  rain  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-three;  and  the  days  of 
rain  were  one  hundred  and  twenty.  There  were  thunder  storms  during 
sev^aty-seven  days,  and  dense  mists  during  forty-three. 

MinerdUj  Precious  Stones,  Sfc,  The  chief  diamond  district  in  Brazil 
is  diat  of  Cerro  de  Frio,  a  territory  of  the  lofUest  and  most'  rugged  moun- 
'  tains  in  Brazil,  and  in  extent  sixteen  leagues  from  north  to  south,  by  .eight 
from  east  to  west.  The  precious  stones  found  there  were  considered 
bright  crystals,  and  used  as  card  counters.  They  were  sold  to  the  Dutch 
bcffore  their  value  was  known.  In  twenty  years  one  thousand  ouaoea 
were  imported  into  Europe  frotn  Brazil.  So  great  an  amount,  in  so  shorl 
a  time,  diminished  their  value,  and  caused  them  to  be  sent  from  Brazil 
to  India,  instead  of  being  imported  from  that  country,  as  formerly.  Oeno 
de  Frio  has  few  attractions  for  settlers.  Sterile  mountains  and  desert 
plains  inform  the  traveler  that  he  ia  in  the  diamond  district.  Between 
1881  and  1806  the  diamonds  imported  from  Brazil  to  Lisbon  w^ghed 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  cants, 
A  great  amount  was,  no  doubt,  sent  abroad  clandestinely,  and  many  were 
circulated  privately  through  the  country,  and  received  instead  of  moneyl 
They  differ  in  weight  from  a  grain  to  seventeen  carats.  If  a  slave  find 
<OBe  weighing  seventeen  and  a  half  carats,  he  is  crowned  with  flowers^ 
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and  manumitted.  Topazes  of  different  colors,  and  chryadberyls,  susoep- 
tible  of  a  moat  beautiful  polish,  are  found  in  this  country.  There  are  gold 
nanes  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Paulo  and  Villa  Rica,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  much  worked.  Most  of  the  gold  from  this  country  is  supplied  by 
washing  the  soil.  A  bowl  full  is  washed  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  yields,  on  an  average,  sixteen  pence  worth  of  gold.  A  fifth 
part  goes  to  the  crown.  Humboldt  supposes  that  the  annual  vahie  does 
not  exceed  five  millions  of  piastres. 

Ptanit,  Hiis  country,  as  might  be  expected,  is  extremely  ndi  in 
tropical  plants.  The  tribe  of  the  palms  is  numerous  and  splendid.  Seve- 
ral of  these  kinds  are  more  lofty  and  splendid  than  even  those  of  India. 
No  words  can  reach  the  richness  and  splendor  of  many  of  the  fruit  and 
towering  trees.  Some  Qower  many  times  in  a  year.  The  lecyAis 
olhria  grows  in  the  woods  <^  S.  Yoao  Baptista  to  the  height  of  one  hun- 
dred feet.  Its  sununit  is  covered  with  rose  colored  leaves  and  white 
bkMSoms.  Its  nuts  are  as  large  as  a  cannon  ball;  and  it  is  not  safe  to 
remain  under  the  trees  when  these  nuts  are  falling.  The  Indians  eat  the 
seeds  roasted,  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  A  writer  of  the  country  afiirms 
"that  no  country  possesses  so  excellent  wood  for  ship  building.  A  mer- 
chant ship  may  be  had  in  Brazil  for  half  the  sum  it  ousts  in  Europe.  The 
tndeof  Bahia,  and  several  other  seaports,  consists  chiefiy  in  ship  building. 
The  royal  navy  of  Portugal  consists  chiefly  of  Brazilian  timber.  There 
is  an  endless  variety  and  profusion  in  the  species  of  trees  and  plants, 
compared  with  those  of  more  northern  countries.  But  the  trees  are  easily 
Mown  up  by  the  wind;  and  being  of  an  immense  length,  destroy  many 
others  in  their  fell. 

There  are  many  dyeing  woods  and  vegetables  in  Brazil.  The  fiimous 
Brazil  wood  is  of  three  species,  mirim,  rozado,  and  Brazilletto.  Cassada 
is  the  principal  nourishment  of  the  inhabitants.  Ignames,  rice,  wheat, 
and  maize  are  also  cultivated.  Maize  yields  two  hundred  for  one.  Each 
plant  of  the  mandioca  produces  from  six  to  twelve  pounds  of  bread.  The 
marobi  yields  a  great  quantity  of  oil.  Melons,  gourds,  and  bananas 
abound.  Lemcns,  guavos,  and  different  kinds  of  oranges,  grow  along  the 
coast.  From  the  fruit  of  the  mangaba  they  make  an  agreeable  beverage. 
Pme  apples  grow  abundantly  in  some  provinces*  The  culture  of  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo,  has  of  late  years  made  considerable  progress. 
The  finest  tobacco  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  llie  baiiks 
of  the  rivers  are  covered  with  immense  forests  of  cocoa  trees,  and  the 
tendrils  of  vanilla  are  seen  clinging,  Uke  ivy,  round  the  highest  branches. 
The  country  produces  different  sorts  of  pepper,  the  wild  cinnamon,  and 
the  Brazilian  cassia.  The  country  is,  also,  pn^c  in  medicinal  pfaints. 
AU  the  quadrupeds  common  to  Peru  aie  found  here;  and  anomber  ef 
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odiers  that  wre  peculiar  to  ^is  region.  Various  ^ecios  of  apes  are  seen 
in  the  woods.  The  vampyre  bat  fixes  on  the  jugular  vein  of  enimalsy 
and  is  supposed  to  lull  the  pain  of  its  bite  by  flapping  its  wings  all  the 
lime  it  sucks  the  blood.  Two  species  of  sloths  inhabit  the  country;  and 
of  all  lands  under  the  sun,  Brazil  has  the  largest  and  gaudiest  butteiffies* 

,BMe.  The  Brazilian  birds  are  distinguished  for  the  variety  and  splen- 
doit  of  their  pliunage.  The  red,  blue,  and  green  parrots  frequent  the  iapt 
of  the  trees.  The  gallinaceous  and  pigeon  tribes  haunt  the  woods.  Ori- 
oles  and  manakins  resound  their  songs  through  the  forest.  The  toucan 
is  prized  for  its  feathers,  which  are  lemon,  bright  red,  and  black  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body.  The  difierent  species  of  humming  birds  are  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  country  in  America.  There  are  ten  species 
<^  wild  beesy  most  of  which  produce  honey  of  an  aromatic  flavor. 
.Cochineal  might  be  produced  in  abundance.  A  species  of  murex  is 
found  on  the  coast  of  St.  Catherine's,  of  the  size  of  a  nut,  which  yields  a 
color  at  first  yellow,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  a  rich  crimson,  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  purple  of  the  ancients. 

Departments,  Brazil  is  divided  into  nine  governments,  called  capi- 
tanias,  as  follow:  Rio  Janeiro,  Para,  Maranhao,  Pemambuco^  Bahia, 
San  Paulo,  Mattcgrosso,  Goyaz,  and  Mines  Geraes.  The  primate  of 
Brazil  holds  the  highest  ecclesiastical  office.  There  are  two  supreme 
courts  of  justice,  one  at  Ba)iia,  the  other  at  Rio  Janeiro.  There  are  also 
twenty-four  comarcas,  in  which  are  established  subordinate  courts. 

Chirf  Towns.  Rio  Janeiro  has  been  called  by  some  writers  Saint 
Sebastian.  This  town  has  an.  excellent  harbor,  defended  by  the  castle  of , 
Santa  Cruz.  The  hills  in  the  vicinity  are  adorned  with  houses,  churches, 
o;r  convents.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  co^ifiaed  by  several  islands, 
adorned  with  houses.  The  beautiful  bay  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  town. 
Ita  calm  and  transparent  waters  reflect  on  all  sides  the  images  of  steep 
rocks,  thick  forests,  churches,  and  houses.  The  most  remaricable  public 
buildings  are  the  convents  of  St.  Antonio  and  St.  Theresa,  the  ancient 
coUsge  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Gloria.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct.  In  1817  it  contained 
ope  hundred  and  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  been  recently  rated  fa 
contain  two  hundred  thousand.  It  is  very  favorably  situated  for  trade 
with  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Its  exports  are  numerous,  ridi,  aboa* 
dant,  and  under  an  enlightened  administration  it  would  be  a  great  mart 
for  the  most  distant  countries. 

Rio  Grande,  tl^e  most  southern  captamcy,  is  watered  by  many  rivers, 
with  well  wooded  banks;  and  some  of  them  are  rich  in  gold.  Numerous 
Bocks  of  ostriches  wander  in  the.plains,  and  the  forests  abound  in  game. 
If  a  better  system  of  agriculture  were  established,  Rio  Grande  might  soon 
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become  tbe  granary  of  the  kiagdom^    Rio  Grande,  the  chief  town,  is  a 
city  of  importance. 

The  island  of  St.  Catharine  is  embeliished  by  beautifiii  scensiy  of 
rocks  aiid  woods.  Refreshing  breezes  temper  the  solstitial  heats.  Hie 
soil  in  die  interior  is  of  extraordinary  fertility.  An  exubemat  proftukn 
of  flowers  indicates  a  genial  dunate.  The  jessamine  and  the  rose  are 
in  bloom  through  the  year.  The  delightful  vale  of  Picada  is  thickly 
studded  with  white  cottages,  in  the  midst  of  omoge  groves  and 
plantations. 

The  plain  of  Corritiva,  perhaps  the  richest  in  the  world,  has  been 
nected  with  the  ocean,  by  a  road  made  across  a  lofty  ridge  of  moontakiSy 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Rio  Janeiro  and  San  Panto 
are  supplied  with  cattle,  horses,  and  males  firom  this  fertile  district. 

The  best  rice  in  Brazil  is  raised  in  the  district  of  Santos.  A  paved 
rood  hits  been  made  from  Santos,  the  port  town,  to  San  Paulo  in  die 
interior.  It  is  cut  in  many  places  through  solid  rocks,  and  in  odiem 
along  the  edge  of  precipices.  Fine  springs  form  romantic  cascades  in 
die  midst  of  the  rocks.  The  traveler  ascends  under  arbors  d*  shade,  and 
half  way  up  the  ascent  looks  down  upon  the  clouds.  The  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which,  thou^ 
twenty  miles  distant,  seems  to  wash  the  base. 

On  this  mountain,  in  a  wide  plain,  is  situated  the  city  of  San  Paulo, 
with  a  climate  tho  most  delightful  in  the  worid.  Its  streets  are  broad  and 
clean;  and  its  population,  with  its  dependent  parishes,  thirty  dMusand. 
The  inhabitants  arc  famous  for  ornamenting  their  gardens ;  and  the  kbdies 
are  equally  renowned  for  their  beauty  and  sprightliness.  Tlie  term 
Paulista  is  cme  of  compliment  to  a  lady,  as  implying  that  she  looks  Ba  if 
rfie  might  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  city.  The  people  are  noted  for  their 
spirit,  enterprise,  and  patriotism. 

The  population  of  Mihas  Geraes  has  been  rated  at  half  a  million.  The 
country,  though  almost  unexplored,  is  rich  in  agricultural  prodncts  of 
almost  every  sort.  The  grape  yields  a  delicious  wine;  but  the  people 
in  the  gold  and  diamond  districts  neglect  their  vines,  and  drink  watoh 
Many  of  the  trees  are  adapted  for  dyeing  and  tanning.  The  adracaath 
is  here  of  the  best  quaGty,  and  the  sugar  cane  grows  in  its  wild  state. 

Villa  Rica,  the  chief  tovm,  has  been  in^roved  of  late  years.  It  is  weU 
supplied  with  water,  and  its  principal  street  is  half  a  league  in  lengA. 
From  its  elevated  situation,  it  happens  diat  the  thermometer  sddom 
reaches  above  82^  in  the  shade,  and  its  range  is  between  this  point  and 
461^.    The  population  amounts  to  twenty  thousand  souls. 

The  capitania  of  Goyez,  on  account  of  its  .inland  situation,  is  sddom 
visited.    Its  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  its  woods  abound  vidi 
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game.  Biit  the  inhabitanto  ate  scattered  over  a  viist  extent  of  country. 
Some  of  tbe  miiies  are  ridi  in  gdd.  The  diamonds  are  larger,  though 
not  of  so  pure  a  water  as  those  of  Cerro  del  Frio»  Cotton  is  cultivated 
near  the  firontien.  Villa  Boa,  the  chief  town,  is  built  in  a  low  situation, 
CD  the  banks  of  the  Vennelho. 

The  govemment  of  Bahia  stretches  along  the  coast.  -  The  soil  is  prin- 
cipally a  rich  vegetaMe  mould,  is  watered  by  many  streams,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane.  It&  tobacco,  coffee,  and  rice 
are&mous.  The  beautiful  Brazil  wood  growing  here,  is  equal  lothat 
from  Pernambuco.  San  Salvador  de  Bahia,  the  chief  city,  is  nearly  four 
miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south.  The  loWer  part  of  the  town,  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  mechanics  and  tradesmen^  is  considered  unhealthy.  The 
wealthy  inhabit  the  higher  part,  nearly  six  hundred  feet  above  th^  level 
of  the  sea.  The  population  has  been  estimated  at  eighteen  thousand 
souls,  of  which  colored  people  constitute,  perhaps,  two-diirds.  The  city 
is  well  built  The  chief  occupatibn  of  the  people  consists  in  ship  building. 
The  town  is  better  supplied  with  provisions  than  Rio  Janeiro.  Oranges, 
water  melons,  pine  apples,  and  different  sorts  of  fruit,  are  plentiful 
throughout  the  district  The  excessive  heat  of  the  climate  is  moderated 
by  the  sea  breeze,  and  by  the  circumstance  of  the  shortness  of  the  days, 
and  the  equality  of  the  nights. 

The  govemment  of  Pernambuco  is  famed  for  its  dye  woods,  vanilla, 
cocoa,  rice,  and  sugar.  Its  cotton  was  a  long  time  considered  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  lower  part  of  die  eity  is  built  on  two  islands,  and  is 
called  Recif,  or  Pernambuco.  The  other  part,  built  on  an  eminence 
three  miles  distant,  has  received  the  name  Ohnda.  The  population  of 
the  two  towns  amounts  to  sixty-five  thousand  souls. 

Piauhy  is  four  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  seventy  in  me- 
dium breadth.  Gold,  irtm,  and  lead  have  been  discovered  in  this  district 
The  province  has  been  more  recently  termed  Maranham,  and  is  impor- 
tant for  the  value  of  its  productions.  Annate,  capsicum,  pimento,  ginger, 
and  the  best  ftuita^of  Europe  grow  in  great  abundance  throughout  the 
province.  The  chief  town,  Maranham^  contains  thirty  thousand  inha- 
failants. 

Grand  Pkira  and  Bio  Negro  form  ibe  largest  government  in  Braal, 
extending  eight  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  four  hundred  in 
breadth.  Grand  Ptoa,  the  diief  town,  is  sometimes  called  Belem.  Hie 
population  amounts  to  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  who  are  poor  and 
destitute  of  emplojrment  The  capitania  of  Mattogrosso  abounds  with 
f(Rest8  of  wild  cocoa  trees,  aadtiie  diffivent  kinds  of  wood  which  grow 
in  the  lower  parts  of  Brazil.  Small  pieces  of  gold  are  collected  from  the 
beds  of  the  rivers.  ITie  city  of  Cuiabu  is  the  chief  town,  and  is  situated 
Vol.  n.  88 
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on  u  river  of  that  oamoy  two  handred  and  forty  miles  frdm  its  junetaon 
with  the  Paraguay.  The  population  amounts  to  thirty  thousand,  mod  is 
well  suppli^  with  fish,  fruits,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables. 

Naihet,  Various  tribes  are  scattered  over  this  immense  country. 
They  are  strong,  and  well  made,  and  of  the  usual  copper  complexjoa. 
They  are  represented  by  the  Portuguese,  as  being  mostly  oinnibRlg. 
The  Jesuits  had  multitudes  of  these  wandering  savages  completely  sub- 
jected to  their  rule.  The  Guarini  is  a  language  very  generally  known 
by  the  natives.  But  there  are  My-one  dialects,  spoken  by  different  tribes 
of  the  interior,  that  have  no  affinity  with  the  Guarini. 

ChvemmeiU.  This  country  at  present  takes  the  proud  name  of  an 
empire.  The  two  crowns  of  Portugal  and  Brazil  are  separated.  A  revo- 
lution has  recently  induced  the  emperor  to  abdicate  his  crown;  and  the 
government  is  in  an  unsettled  state.  There  are  even  hopes  that  it  will 
throw  off  its  miserable  pageant  of  an  emperor,  and  become,  like  the  other 
American  states,  a  republic.  This  country,  independently  of  its  military 
resources,  which  are  respectable,  might  be  a  sreatstate,  beth  on  account 
of  its  position,  and  the  extent  and  fertility  of  its  soil.  Its  populatian,  like 
that  of  Russia,  or  the  United  States,  mi^t  be  doubled  in  a  few  years. 
But  before  this  can.be  effected,  this  naturally  fine  country  mnst  have  a 
Czar  Peter,  or  free  institutions.  It  has  been  hitherto  bowed  down  under 
a  ycke  of  iron.  • 

Gruiana  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Amazon,  on  the  west  by  the 
&io  Negro,  and  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Orinooo  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  coast  is  low,  and  at  several  leagues  from  the  shore, 
subject  to  inundation.  On  these  low  grounds  grow  the  mangrove,  in 
which  the  water  remains  stagnant.  The  marshes  and  fens  are  covered 
with  reeds,  and  afford  resorts  to  innumerable  wild  fowls,  and  caymansi 
or  crocodiles.  No  ealcareous  rocks  have  hitherto  been  observed  in  this 
country.  The  highest  inland  mountains  are  not  more  than  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mouths  of  the  riven 
are  broad  and  shallow.  At  a  distance  in  the  mteipor  they  aboond  in 
cascades.  No  fewer  than  Uiir^-eight  have  been  counted  on  the  Esse* 
quibo.  They  are  observed,  also,  on  the  Demarara,  Oyapok,  Miuom, 
Berbice,  Corendns,  Sinamari,  and  the  Arouri. 

Seasow.  He  dry  season  lasts  from  the  end  of  July  to  November; 
and  the  rainy  season  corresponds  to  the  winter  months  in  Europe.  The 
most  violent  rains  sometimes  fall  in  January  and  February.  The  weaiher 
is  dry  and  agreeable  during  the  month  of  March  and  the  beginning  of 
May.  April  and  the  latter  part  of  May  are  subject  to  continual  rains. 
The  climate  is  not  liable  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  East  Indies,  Africa, 
or  the  West  Indies.    The  winds,  paasiiig  over  a  vast  eztentof  ooean^ 
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temper  the  suUriness  and  the  oppressive  heats,    fiuropeans  aflSrm,  diat 
the  morDtDg  and  evening  breezes  are  cold  in  n»ny  parts  of  the  interior. 

Diseases.  Guiana  has,  perhaps,  been  thought  more  sickly  l^ean  it 
really  is.  The  climate  is  certainly  humid,  and  the  air  rendered  insalu- 
brious by  thick  woods  and  uncultivated  lands.  It  is  supposed,  that  the 
catting  down  the  trees  is  un&vorable  to  the  health  of  the  first  colonists. 
Tertian  and  quartan  agues,  thou^  comnKNi,  are  not  dangerous.  Epi- 
demic diseases  are  rare. 

Immdttdons.  This  country  is  subject  to  annual  overflow  of  the  rivers. 
Quadrupeds  ate  forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  highest  trees;  lizards, 
agoutis,  and  pecans  quit  their  watery  dens,  and  remain  on  the  branches. 
Aquatic  birds  spring  upon  the  trees,  to  eivoid  the  cayman  and  serpents 
that  infest  the  temporary  lakes.  The  fint  forsake  their  (nrdinary  food, 
and  live  on  the  fruits  and  berries  of  the  shrubs  through  which  they  swim. 
The  crab  is  found  upon  the  treeil,  and  the  oyster  multiplies  in  the  forest 
The  Indian,  who  surveysjrom  his  canoe  this  confusion  of  earth  and  sea, 
suspends  his  hammoe  on  aq  elevated  branch,  and  sleeps  without  fear  in 
the  midst  of  the  danger.  Oranges,  lemons,  the  guava,  the  laurus  persea, 
the  sapota,  Ihe  amiona,  and  otfier  fruits,  grow  in  the  cultivated  lands  all 
the  year.  Hie  wild  fruits  bear  but  once  in  a  year.  The  most  remaric- 
able  of  these  are  die  grenadilla,  and  the  different  species  of  the  palms. 
The  mango,  and  other  East  India  plants,  thrive  in  Guiana;  but  the  fruits 
of  Europe,  widi  the  exception  of  the  grape,  fig,  and  pomegranate,  are  not 
adapted  to  the  climate.  Three  species  of  the  coffee  tree  were  found  here 
indigenous.  The  Arainan  was  afterwards  added.  The  country  produces 
in  abundance  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  different  sorts  of  pepper.  The  cocoa 
tree  in  some  places  grows  spontaneously.  Indigo  and  vanilla  are  indi- 
genous to  the  soil.  Manioc  and  cassada  are  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant alimentary  plants.  The  potato,  the  igname,  two  kinds  of  millet,  and 
the  tayove,  are  also  very  nutritive. 

Medicuud  Plants,  The  quassia  wood  is  brought  from  this  country* 
Various  other  medicinal  vegetables  abound.  The  country  is,  also, 
equally  prolific  in  poisonous  vegetables.  The  duncane  is  said  to  occasion 
instant  death.  The  Indians  dip  their  arrows  in  a  solution  of  the  bark  of 
the  woorari  tree.  A  negro  woman,  whose  skin  had  been  grazed  by  one 
of  these  arrows,  expired  in  a  short  time,  and  her  infiuit,*  though  not  woun- 
ded, lost  its  life  from  sucking  her  breast. 

Forest  Trees,  The  bananas  and  mangles  are  soft  and  porous.  Some 
of  the  trees  are  susceptibie  of  a  fine  polish,  though  it  is  difficult  to  cut 
them,  on  account  of  their  excessive  hardness.  Various  kinds  of  beautkul 
cabinet  woods  are  found  in  the  forests,  which  abound  in  varied  and 
ronanlic  scenery.    Great  varieties  of  flowering  creepers  and  shrube 
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diffiMse  fragFance  thioiigh  the  air.  Faiasitical  pfaunto  ut  uasy  pkces 
render  the  forests  impasaablef  The  simira  yields  a  ricb  crimsoa  dye* 
The  laigest  canoes  are  made  from  ihe  wild  cotton  tree^ 

Qtiadrupeds.  The  none  as  thosa  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  lie  red 
tiger  of  Surinam  is  less  than  the  jaguar,  but  resemhlee  it  on  habits,  and 
is  equally  ferocious.  The  tiger  cat  is  a  beautiful  animal^  not  mnch  larger 
than  the  domestic  cat,  and  is  lively,  mischievous,  and  untamable.  Thera 
are  two  species  of  die  ant  bear.  One  of  the  speeies  is  almost  eight  fiaet 
in  length,  attacks  the  jaguar,  and  seldom  leaves  its  hold  without  destn^ing 
it.  The  dog  crab  frequents  the  sea  shore,  and  uses  its  feet  very  dexter- 
ously in  drawing  shell  fish  out  of  their  cavities.  There  are  many  qiecies 
of  monkeys  in  Giiiana.  The  guata  is  considered  to  be  astriking  reaqmf 
bianco  to  man,  or  ra|her  to  an  Indian  old  woman.  Three  species  of  deer 
are  indigenous.  The  agouti  and  paca  are  considered  the  best  game  in 
Guiana.  The  cabiai  is  an  amphibious  animal,  armed  with  strong  tusks^ 
and  covered  with  bristles.  The  peccary,  on  Mexican  hog,  has  an  orifice 
on  his  back,  containing  a  fetid  liquor  not  unlikp  musk.  The  ooati^monda 
is  a  great  destroyer  of  poultry,  and  is  said  to^  be  as  canning  as  a  iox« 
The  vampyre  bat  is  the  most  destructive  in  tfaacountry.  The  boa,  or^ 
as  it  is  called  in  the  language  of  the  country,  aboma,  is  a  large  ampbibioos 
snake,  forty  feet  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in  circumference.  It  is 
indifferent  as  to  its  prey,  and  destroys,,  when  .hungry,  any  animal  that 
comes  within  its  reach.  The  negroes  consider  it  excellent  food,  and  i!(B 
fat  is  converted  into  oiL  The  rattlesnake  and  dipsas  are  the  most  noaouB 
reptiles  in  Guiana.  The  sting  of  the  latter  is  not  always  fatal,  but  pro* 
duces  fever,  a^ocompanied  with  excessive  thirst,  i^hence  its  name.  €Kii* 
ana  is  infested  with  serpents,  lizards,  and  caymans.  Of  the  fresh  water 
fish,  the  pacoun  and  aymara  are  said  to  be  the  best.  The  warapper  has 
been  found  on  the  trees.  It  feeds  on  them,  during  the  inundations,  and 
remains  entangled  among  the  branches  when  the  waters  have  subsided. 

The  Dutch  settlements  of  Esa^jsquibo,  Qeraarara,  and  Berbice,  form 
what  has  been  called  British  Guiana,  which  is  inhabited  by  iiine  thousand 
whites,  and  eighty  thousand  negroes.  The  harbor  of  the  city  of  £sBe- 
quibo,  thoqgh  situated  at  the  CQiifluenice  of  two  large  rivers,  has  not  been 
hitherto  considered  of  much  importance.  Most  of  the  settlers  reside  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  near  the  plantations.  Since  the  thick  woods  have 
been  cut  down,  the  refreshing  sea  breeze  is  not  obstructed  in  its  course, 
and  the  climate  is  milder  and  more  salubrious  than  that  of  Surinam. 

Demarara  is  the  most  flourishing  of  theBridsh  settlements  in  Guiana. 
The  population  of  Strabock,  the  capital,  amounts  to  ten  thousand  souls. 
Jtfany  of  the  inhabitants  are  very  wealthy,  and  the  people  still  letajB 
several  Dutch  customs.    Foreign  commodities  are  very  dear.    A  guinea 
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18  flf^afiwitlygtvettftgapound  oftea.  New  Amsterdam,  the  cUeftowa, 
IB  the  cekmy  of  Berbice,  is  situated  <mi  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Tbd 
nMurshy  ground  esEtends  two  or  three  leagues  into  the  interi(Nr,  and  the  hud 
-ia  supposed  to  he  better  adapted  for  cocoa  and  ooffise^  thaa  for  sugar  plan- 
latffpiifti 

The  fine  cohmy  of  Sminam  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch;  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  monument  of  diat  industrious  peoples*  No  part  of  the 
West  Indies  is  so  extensively  or  so  well  cultivated.  Parimarabo,  the 
chief  town,  is  builton  the  right  side  of  the  beautiful  river  Surinam.  The 
streets^are  lined  with  orange,  shaddock,  tamarind,  and  lemon  trees,  which 
a]n>ear  in  bloom,  while  their  branches  at  the  same  time  are  weighed  down 
with  fruit  The  walks  are  covered  with  gravel  and  sea  shells.  The 
IxNJses  are  sumptuously  furnished.  The  number  of  whites  in  Surinam 
arapunts  to  10,000;  the  n^roes  to  8Q,000,  and  the  exports  to  £100,000 
sterling.  The  Dutch  and  British  settlements,  in  Guiana,  present  a  vast 
plain,  covered  with  plantations,  or  enameled  with  jkh,  verdure,  bounded 
on  one  side  by  a  dark  ridge  of  impenetrable  forests,  and  bounded  on  the 
other  by  the  azure  billows  of  the  ocean.  The  garden  between  the  sea 
and  the  desert  is  intersected  by  a  great  many  streams,  confined  by  dikes, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  exocdlent  roads  or  navigable  canals. 

The  revested  negroes  have  established  many  petty  republics  in  the  iate- 
rkft.  Although  they  go  naked  they  live  in  abundance.  They  make 
theit  butter  firomthe  fat  of  the  palm^ree  worm,  and  extract  goodoil  from, 
the  pistachio  nut  They  are  expert  huntsmen  and  fishermen,  and  under- 
standthe  art  of  curing  their  provisions.  They  obtain  salt  from  the  ashes 
of  the  palm,  and  when  a  sufficiency  cannot  be  procured,  seascm  their  food 
wiA  red  pepper.  The  palm  tree  furnishes  them  with  plenty  €£  wine.* 
Their  fields  are  covered  with  rice,nia]uoo,  ignames,  and  plantams.  The 
manicole  suppties  them  with  all  the  materials  from  which  their  huts  are 
oenstituted.  Their  cups  are  made  from  the  calubash  tree,  and  a  sort  of 
net  work,  woven  by  an  insect,  furnished  them  with  their  hats.  The 
nebees,  so  common  in  the  forest,  are  converted  into  cordage.  They  kindle 
a  fire  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  hard  wood,  which  they  call  bi-bi,  together. 
Candles  are  made  of  their  tallow,  and  their  oil  is  burnt  in  lamps.  The 
numerous  swarms  of  wild  bees,  with  which  their  country  abounds,  yiekl 
them  plenty  of  wax  and  honey.  Such  are  these  shnple  republics  of 
negroes,  reduced  in  other  respects  to^a  state  of  nature. 

France  has  never  derived  any  advantage  firom  its  colony  |p  Guiana* 
Cay^ane,  from  its  poeidon,  and  the  thickness  of  the  surroimding  woods, 
and  the  depth  of  its  marshes,  is  almost  inaccessible.  The  \riiole  number 
4ii  whites  m  the  colony  amounted  to  ^000,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
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iohbbitants  to  18  or  S0,000.    The  exports,  hdwever^  have  been  tripled 
BiDce  1789. 

Indians.  A  great  many  tribes  inhabit  the  deep  foreats  of  the  interior. 
They  are  afiectiQnate,  hospitable,  and  simple  in  their  mannen  to  eadi 
other,  but  fierce  and  warlike  to  strangers,  and  unconqueiaMe  in  their 
efibrts  to  retain  their  indqwndence.  In  the  interior  of  thia  country  was 
the  fabulous  £1  Dorado  of  adrentures,  about  the  year  1540. 


WEST  INDIES,  OR  COLOMBIAN   ARCHIPELAGO, 


This  is  a  numerous  group  of  islands,  that  stretch  in  the  fimn  of  an 
arob,  or  bow,  between  the  two  American  continents.  They  bare  been 
called  Antilles  finxn  the  Latin  attfe  msuiaa.  They  are  often  catted 
Gaxribees,  and  by  the  North  Americans  the  West  Indies.  They  eitend 
ftom  the  gulf  of  Florida  to  that  of  Venezuela,  and  are  divided  into  the 
greater  and  less  Antilles,  and  sometimes  into  the  windward  and  leeward 
islands.  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St  Domingo,  and  P<»to  Rioo,  are  the  great 
Antilles.  A  remarkable  current,  called  the  gulf  stream,  sets  through 
lliis  group  of  islands.  It  passes  from  the  gulf  of  Florida,  like  a  swift  river, 
immensely  broad,  with  most  singular  r^ples  in  calm  weather,  aki^g  ita 
points  of  contact  with  the  still  waters.  After  passing  from  this  chain  of 
islands,  it  diverges  from  the  American  continent,  increasing  in  breaddi  as 
it  diminishes  in  velocity.  The  waters  of  the  gulf  are  wanner  than  thoee 
of  the  still  ocean. 

Th&B  sea  is  generally  in  a  profound  calm,  whence  the  Spaniards  call  it 
the  Zfodietf  MO,  and  the  water  is  dien  so  transparent  that  the  maiinercaaii 
discern  fish  and  coral  at  sixty  fiithoms  bek>w  the  suzfitce.  Theahip  seeraa 
to  float  in  air,  and  the  spectator  is  often  seized  with  vertigo,  while  he 
beholds  through  the  crystaline  fluid,  submarine  groves,  and  duning  or 
monstrous  fishes  darting  among  them,  or  beautiful  shells  glittering  amoag 
turfs  of  fiiifus  and  sea  weed.  Fresh  water  springs  issue  from  thesea  /a 
both  sides  of  the  channel,  between  Yurcatan  and  Cuba.  They  rush  with 
such  vi<^ence  from  the  deep,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  small  vessels  to 
approach  thence.  Boats  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  violeaoe  of 
the  surges  thatensue.    The  seamen  aometimethere  draw  their  suppUes 
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<ir  fresh  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.    Humboldt  says,  that  some 
of  the  fidi  in  these  springs  have  never  been  foohd  in  the  salt  water. 

There  are  mountains  on  all  the  larger  islands  of  this.  Archipelago. 
Tlie  highest  are  on  the  west  of  St.  Domingo,  the  east  of  Cuba  and  the 
north  of  Jamaica.  Volcanoes  have  been  observed  in  Gaudaloupo)  and 
some  other  islands.  Their  general  gedogical  feature  is  abrupt  transitioa 
from  mountains  to  plains,  maiiced  by  steep  and  craggy  rt^ks.  Coral  and 
madrepore  roeks  are  common  on  the  different  coasts.  Cuba  and  the 
Bahamas  are  surrounded  by  labyrinths  of  low  rocks,  sevesal  of  which  are 
covered  with  palm  trees. 

'Hiese  islands  are  generaUy  situated  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  climate;  so  that  the  observations 
touching  one  of  them  will  generally  apply  to  the  whole.  The  periodical 
nuns,  which  give  birth  to  the  spring  of  the  country,  commence  in  May^ 
and  the  brown  of  vegetation  changes  to  a  deep  verdure*  The  periodical 
rains  fail  about  noob,  and  cause  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  medium 
standing  of  the  thermoineter  is  76^  Fahr.  These  showers  are  followed 
by  the  splendor  of  tropical  summer.  The  sky  is  nearly  cloudless,  and 
the  heat  would  be  almost  insupportable,  but  for  the  sea  breeze.  The  mwm 
emits  a  light,  by  which  a  person  can  see  to  read  the  smallest  print  by  night. 
The  thoTmometer  now  oflen  rises  above  90^,  and  suffocating  calms 
announce  the  re-approach  of  the  great  periodical  rains.  Fiery  clouds 
ere  seen  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  mountains  seem  nearer  than  at  other 
times.  The  rain  fidls  in  torrents.  It  is  said  that  eighty-seven  inches  fell 
in  one  year.  Iron  rusts  rapidly;  humidity  is  great,  and  the  inhalntants 
live  in  a  kind  of  vapor  ba&.  The  climate  is  then  relaxing,  unwholesome, 
and  dangerous  to  an  European.  Putrid  and  yellow  fever  ensue,  as  some  . 
say  frmn  miasm,  and  others  whimsically  affirm  from  lunar  influence.  It 
is  now  generally  believed  not  to  be  contagious,  and  less  dangerous  on 
elevated  than  marshy  districts.  The  temperate  zone  of  the  Antillee 
commences  at  one  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet,  are  subject  to  mists 
and  rains.  > 

AjuAmaU.  Most  of  the  wild  animals  indigenous  to  this  climate  are  of 
a  smaller  size.  The  scorpion  is  found  only  in  the  laige  islanda.  Ne~ 
groes  are  sometimes  exposed  to  the  murderous  bite  of  the  cayman  or 
crocodile.  Panots  of  various  s(>ecies  glitter  in  the  woods,  and  innumer- 
able aquatK  bixds  congregate  on  the  shores.  Humming  bird^  darting 
along  the  bri^tjQowers,  vie  in  their  plumage  with  the  flowers,  the  eme^ 
raid,  and  ruby.  All  the  tropical  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  are  natives  of 
this  climate.  A  canoe  made  from  a  single  trunk  of  a  cotton  tree,  has 
heeki  known  to  contain  a  hundred  persons;  and  the  leaf  of  one  species  of 
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palm  will  shade  five  or  six  men.  The  pahHtto,  or  mooatuD 
cabl)8(|;e  tree,  grows  two  hundred  feet  Ugh,  and  ittf  verdaiit  enmnut 
trembles  from  Ae  slightest  breeze.  A  splendid  variety  of  dbe  noblest 
trees  graoes  the  plantations.  Lemon,  orange,  and  pomegiaaate  trees 
perfume  the  air  with  the  aroma  of  their  flowen;  while  their  bnmciiai 
are  loaded  with  fruit.  The  apple,  peach,  and  grape  ripen  in  (be 
mountainB,  The  date,  sapota,  sapodlla,  mammee,  rose  a{^4e,  gunTa, 
mango,  different  species  of  spondias  and  annonas,  and  moat  of  the  oiienlai 
tropical  fruits,  ripen  on  the  sultry  plains.    > 

We  should  not  have  space  to  enumerate  the  splendid  vsrietiea  of 
flowering  shrubs,  qmntias,  thistles,  and  lianes.  The  polypodimn  aifaoreomy 
atadistance,  might  be  mistaken  for  the  palm  tree,  on  account  of  itskfty 
trunk,  and  the  broad  leaves  on  its  summit.  Lignumvitae,  wintera-caneby 
cinchona  caribea,  wild  vanilla,  aloes,  amatto,and  pimento,  are  alt  eidMr 
indigenous,  or  cultivated  here.  The  igname,  and  potato,  monioc  and 
angola  peas  are  the  food  of  the  negroes.  Sugar  cane,  of  the  variooa 
species,  is  the  well  known  and  most  abundant  [Hnoduction  of  these  islaiids« 
No  conflagration  is  more  rapid  or  alarming  than  a  fire  in  a  dry  cane  fieki, 
which  frequently  occurs.  Two  varieties  of  the  cotton,  the  green  seed, 
and  the  small  seed,  are  the  most  common  kinds  cultivated.  The  coiee  of 
the  country  is  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix.  It  seldom  bears  before  the  tluxd 
season;  sometimes  not  till  the  sixth.  It  i^ver  lasts  nMM«  than  thirty 
years,  and  frequently  decays  before  that  tune.  A  single  f^ant  prodocea 
fircanooeto  four  pounds. 

Inhabitants.  The  Charibs,  represented  so  fierce  and  indomitafale, 
and  the  mild  and  timid  races,  first  seen  by  Oolumbus,  are  neariy  all 
extinct    The  following  may  serve  as  a  table  of  the  present  popaladan. 


S^psare  Miles. 

Whites. 

Cuba, 

54,000 

234,000 

Hayti, 

28,000 

Jamaica, 

6,000 

40/)00 

Porto  Rico, 

4,140 

94,000 

Guadeloupe, 

670 

13,000 

Martinico, 

260 

10,000 

Barbadoes, 

166 

16,000 

Antigua, 

03 

2,100 

Santa  Cruz, 

100 

3,000 

St.  Ohristopher, 

70 

4,000 

Dominica, 

291 

1,600 

Trinidad, 

1,600 

2,000 

Grenada, 

100 

1,100 

196,000 

650,000 

350,000 

6,000 

SSfiOO 

78,000 

65,000 

33,000 

80,000 

26,000 

85,000 

23,000 


432,000 
650,000 
890,000 
100,000 
101,000 

mfido 

81,000 
85,100 
8M0O 
90,060 
Mfim 
»,000 
21,100 
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StBostati^  90  5,000  15,000  90,000 

Toba«D!»  140  900  15,000  15,900 

St  Yinoeiit,  131  1,500  18,500  15,000 

St  Lucia,  990  9,400  11,700  14,100 

Maigarita,  350  8,000  6,000  14^000 

The  BaliaBaBS,  5,000  8/MO  11,000  14,000 

Nevifl,  90  1,000  10,000  11,000 

MootmnU,  47  IflOO  10,000  11,000 


Total,  443,000  1,088,000      9,196,000 

Oaba  18  the  laigesC  and  inoet  important  of  these  islands.    It  dommaads 
the  wiadvraid  fmssage,  as  well  as  the  entiaDce  into  the  gulfe  of  Mezioo 
and  Florida,aDd  isealJed  with  reason  the  key  of  the  West  Indiesi    It  is 
seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  on  a  medium  serenty  in  breaddt.    tt 
is  equal  in  size  to  Chreat  Britain*     Its  population  is  rated  at  750,000^ 
dKNigh  wehave  reason  to  think  it  exceeds  that  number.    A  small  b^of 
the  island  only  has  yet  been  cultivated.    A  chain  of  mountains,  not  very 
lofty,  extends  through  the  whole  island.    The  soil  is  exeeedingly  fertile; 
the  climate  more  temperate  than  most  of  the  other  islands;  and  Cuba  is 
justly  considered  the  healthiest  and  most  fruitAil  settlement  in  the  Antilles. 
It  is,  probably,  the  richest  island,  all  things  considered,  in  the  worid* 
Gold  was  formerly  found  in  the  island,  and  cppper  and  iron  abound,    tt 
is  famed  also,  for  mineral  waters,  and  salt  springn.     Its  chief  weidth  is 
derived  from  its  extensive  sugar  plantations*     Coffee  is  its  next  most 
important  product.     Its  tobacco  is  the  best  in  the  world.    It  abounds  in 
trees,  among  which  are  many  fitted  hr  ship  timber.     Bees  have  muiti^ 
plied  to  a  great  extent.    Cattle,  as  in  New  Spain,  have  become  wild  in 
the  woods,  and  are  killed-for  their  hides  and  tallow.     The  pec^le  are 
active  and  enterprising,  and  the  revenue,  formerly  reckoned  at  ^wd 
millions  of  ptaslre^  is  now  much  more  than  double  that  sum.  Hie  military 
Ibroe,  ohiefy  militia,  consists  of  twenty  thousand,  most  of  whom  are  ill 
diseiplined. 

Havana,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  on  the  north  coast,  and  wae 
founded  by  Velasquez,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  p<^mlation  is  rated 
at  70,000,  and  firom  that  to  100,000*  The  largest  fleet  may  ride  in  its 
fine  harbor;  but  the  entrance  into  it  is  narrow,  and  one  ship  only  csttil 
pass  in  at  a  time.  Twoforts,one  of  them  the  fiunousMorecasde,  deftfed 
it  The  city  contains  many  fine  buildings,  and  especially  some  noble 
cadi^lendid  chnrdies^and  is  by  fiir  the  largest  mercantile  port  in  Span^ 
ish  America,  having  always  a  great  show  of  vessebfiom  all  quarters  of 
the  world  Puerto  del  Principe,  situated  in  the  midst  of  rich  savannas^ 
Vol.  U.  94 
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OQQtaiDed  thirty  years  ago,  20,000  ifdmbitants.  S^  Yago  was  farlaedf 
the  chief  town  of  the  island.  Matanzas  is  a  place  of  considerable  and 
gKOwing  impcMlance.  LaYega,  and  Trinidad,  may  each  ccnCaiB  5,000 
inhabitants.  The  exports  of  Havana  have  been  estimated  at  twenty 
million  dollars  a  year. 

Jamaica,  although  the  third  of  the  Antilles,  in  point  of  size,  haa  been 
tendered,  by  English  indastry,  the  first  in  point  of  consequence,  it  is 
one  hondred  aod  fifty  miles  long,  by  sixty  broad,  and  towards  its  extiemir 
ties  much  narrower,  resembling  an  ellipse. 

The  Blue  Mountains  extend  from  pne  extremity  of  the  island  to  tbo 
other.  They  are  nigged,  with  naked  rocks  l>eaped  together  by  earth- 
quakes.  From  the  rocks, spring  up  lofty  trees  and  OYergreens.  Ckis- 
cades,  fed  by  a  thousand  mountain  rills,'  rush  down  the  hills,  jemeigiiig 
from  the  deep  axid  verdant  forest,  and  add  to  the  beauty  and  freshness  of 
the  landscape.  From  the  summits  of  the  hills,  most  splendid  views  are 
affi>rded  of  the  distant  sugar  plaqtafions.  The  soil  of  the  savaniias  is  lach, 
and  BfBarda  excellent  pasturage  fat  cattle.  The  mountains  near  ^Niaish 
Town  are  resorted  to  on  account  of  their  mineral  waters.  Lead  is  the 
only  metal  which  has  hitherto  been  disoovered  in  Jamaica.  The  low- 
lands in  this  island  are  decidedly  unhealthy,  op  account  of  heat  and 
humidity.  The  morning  sea  breeze  renders  the  cUmate  leas  oppressive, 
and  the  refreshing  air  of  the  mountains  is  salutary  to  invalids.  The 
summit  €€  the  highest  mountain  is  seven  thousand  eig^t  faniidred  ieet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Sugar  is  the  great  staple  of  this  island,  and  although  much  mpre  abun- 
dant in  some  seasons  than  in  others,  ^is  more  uniform  than  in  the  other 
islands*  But  the  colonists,  of  late,  have  directed  their  attention  much  to 
the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Pimento  and  ginger  are  among  the  products. 
The  finest  mabpgany  abounds.  The  soap  tree  is  common.  The  bread 
fiuit  tree  has  been  transplanted  here,  and  all  t^e  tropical  finiits  and  pro- 
ductions come  to  maturity. 

Jamaica  contains  three  counties,.  Middlesex,  Suny,  and  Ckmiwall. 
The  government  is  composed  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  agovemor 
and  council,  appointed  by  the  king.  Port  Royal,  once  the  capitad  of  the 
island,  was  destroyed  by  a  tremendous  earthquake.  Kingston,  the  pre- 
sent capital  of  Jamaica,  contains  thirty  thousand  infaabiiant&  .  Many  of 
the  houses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  axe  spacious,  although^  like 
others  in  these  islands,  and  the  neighboring  continent,  they  consiat  only 
of  one  story.  St.  Jago  de  la  Yega,  or  Spanish  Town,  at  no  great  distanaft 
from  Kingston,  is  still  the  seat  of  government.  Its  populatkn  exceeds 
six  thousand  souls.  In  1815,  the  whole  population  amounted  to  three 
fiimdred  and  sixty  thousand  souls>  of  whom  Btte^a  thousand  were  rnnlait- 
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toes,  aad  thirty  thousand  of  Eiunopean  origin.  Thus  the  bladca  were  io 
a  latio  to  the  whites  of  more  than  ten  to  one.  The  $taple  exports  in  the 
same  year  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  fifty-three  thousand  puncheons  of  rum,  and  twenty-seven  milHon 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  poondsof  sugar.  Kbiny  of  the  planters 
are  immensely  rich. 

St  Domingo,  or  HaytL  Columbus  gave  to  this  island  the  name  of 
Hiiqpaniola,  or  Little  Spain.  It  extends  three  hundred  and  diirty  milea 
from  east  to  west,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  from  north  to  south.  The 
centre  of  the  island  is  marked  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Ciboa,  conning 
of  three  chains.  Most  of  these  summits  admit  of  cultivation,  and  are 
comparatively  healthy.  The  low  and  marshy  grounds  are  exceedingly 
unhealthy  to  European  constitutions.  The  stormy  season  lasts  from  April 
to  November.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  cuhivation  proper 
to  the  climate.  « Gold  and  silver,  and  the  other  metals  and  fossils,  used  to 
be  found  here.  A  very  large  lump  of  native  gold  was  found  in  the  moun- 
tains; and  the  Maroon  negroes  still  carry  on  an  inconsiderable  trade  in 
gold  dust.  Before  the  late  revolution,  the  Spani^  pturt  of  the  island 
contained  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  &irty  thousand  of  whom 
were  slaves,  and  they  worked  two  hundred  thousand  oxen. 

San  Domingo  was  the  first  town  founded  by  Europeans  in  America. 
In  the  Cathedral  of  this  city  are  deposited,  in  two  loaden  coffins,  die  ashes 
of  Christopher  Columbus  and  his  brother.  Hence  issued  the  expeditions 
that  ixmquered  Mexico  and  Pern,  and  performed  the  other  Spanish 
exploits  upcwi  the  two  American  continents.  The  other  principal  towns 
in  the  Spanish  part  of  the  islajid  are  San  Yago  and  La  Vega. 

The  Fj^eneh  formerly  possessed  in  this  isdand  an  extent  of  territory 
equal  to  one  thousand  sevea  hundred  square  leagues.  We  may  judge  ci 
the  former  value  of  this  colony  to  France,  when,  we  are  informed,  that 
on  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  square  leagues,  the  value  of-  the  staples 
raised  was  supposed  to  be  worth,  in  France,  seven  nullion  four  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  At  that 
time  there  were  in  this  part  of  the  island,  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
negroes.'  Cape  Francois  has  been  denominated  Cape  £feniy  by  the 
negro  King  Christophe.  Every  one  has  read  of  the  terrible  revdution, 
in  which  the^negroes  and  mulattoes  in  tium  desolated  tfiis  island,  in  throw- 
ing ofi*  the  yoke  of  their  former  masters.  The  whole  island  is  now 
understood  to  be  united  under  one  head.  The  cobred  people  have 
established  schools,  and  sound  political  regulations,  and  have  managed 
with  great  wisdom  and  discretion  of  policy,  and  have  given  unquestionable 
proofe  that  they  are  capable  of  self-government.  The  government  carries 
on  trade  with  the  Americans,  English,  and  Danes;  and  possesses  a  well 
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diflciplined  anny,  fttid  effioienl  rerenuw,  and  ie  flupposed  to  be  ntfiHy 
growing  in  wealth  and  political  power.        ^ 

Pdrto  Rico,  situated  eastward  of  Htapaniola,  it  tfae  next  iskad  in  &e 
chain  of  the  Antilles.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length  by 
fbrty  in  breadth.  *  Its  mountains  are  not  so  high  as  tSyweof  St.Doaii]^gau 
Herds  of  wild  dogs  roaming  on  tfae  mountains,  are  suppoeed  to  be  remains 
of  the  same  race  that  the  Spaniards  employed  in  bunting  down  the  natives. 
The  wide  savannas,  in  the  interior  and  near  the  northern  eoast,  are  fer^ 
tile.  Many  cascades  in  the  mountaiuB  add  to  the  beauty  of  these  healthier 
districts.  The  low  lands  are  unhealthy  during  the  rainy  season.  But 
the  land  is  fruitful,  and  well  watered  with  numerous  rivulets.  Gold  was 
formerly  found  in  considerable  abundance.  Excellent  timber,  ginger, 
sugar,  cofiee,  cotton,  flax,  hides,  and  the  different  kinds  of  incense  m 
much  used  in  Catholic  coontries,  are  among  the  productions  of  the  island. 
Its  mules  are  very  Valuable^  and  it  carries  on  a  very  conddeiable  trade 
in  tobacco,  salt,  rice,  maize,  cassia,  oranges,  gourds,  and  mekoe.  The 
capita],  St.  Juan  de  Porto  Rico,  is  built  on  a  small  island  en  the  northeni 
coast.  It  has  a  convenient  harbor,  and  is  a  town  of  coosidenLble  impor- 
tanoe.  Aguadilla  is  a  place  comparatively  salubrious.  Saa  €i«mano  is 
inhabited  by  tfae  ancient  and  rich  fiimilies.  A  few  years  since,  the  popu-. 
lation  of  the  island,  slaves  and  freemen,  amounted  to  thirtyKme  thousand. 
It  has  remained  firmly  loyal  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

Bahamas  are  sepairated  from  the  contmeot  by  the  Gulf  of  Flonda, 
between  which  and  these  isles  sweeps  the  broad  and  rapid  current  of  tfae 
Gulf  Stream.  What  has  been  called  die  old  channel,  divides  them  firam 
Cuba.  Their  number  exceeds  five  hundred.  Many  of  them  are  no 
more  than  barren  rocks.  But  twelve  of  the  most  populous  and  fertile 
contam  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants.  The  krger  islands  nre  fertile, 
and  the  soil  not  unlike  that  of  the  Carolinas..  The  slaves  are  used  with 
great  humanity.  Cotton,  indigo,  tortoise  shell,  amfaergris,  mahoguiy, 
logwood,  and  difieront  kinds  e{  fruit,  are  exported  from  these  islands. 
In  time  of  war,  these  ishinds  are  situated  &varably  for  the  entanglement 
of  prize  vessels,  and  these  labyrinths  of  shoals  and  rocks  at  all  times 
bring  up  vast  numbers  of  wrecks.  Turk's  bland  is  owned  by  tfae  Eogr 
lish,  and  is  famous  for  its  salt  The  Virgin  Islands  of  this  group  were 
so  named  by  Cokimbus,  in  honor  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgiiui  of  the 
Renush  ritual. 

Santa  Cruz  belongs  to  the  Danes,  whose  industry,  wisdom,  and  good 
pdicy  have  rendered  their  poesesBMBs  in  tfaese  seas  of  great  vahsB.  8L 
Thobns  is  also  an  imp(«taiit  commeicial  station.  Hie  two  islaoda  aie 
supposed  to  contain  finom  thirty-eiz  to  forty  square  leagues,  witfa  a  pspo- 
latkm  of  one  thousand  souls  to  esch  square  league.    The  nei  refenutt 
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MMmntB  to  oae  hundred  thousand  rix  dollars.  Some  of  the  phmtatioiMi 
are  supposed  to  be  worth  sixty  thousand  pounds.  The  storehouses  are 
loaded  with  merdiandise,  brought  from  Europe  and  America.  Christian- 
fitadt  is  the  capital  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  small  island  of  St.  John  is  fertile, 
and  comparatirely  nealthy.  There  are  said  to  be  seventy-one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty<»nine  acres  of  good  land  in  the  Danish  islands^  of 
which  thirty-two  thousand  Mid  fourteen  <ure  in  sugar  plantations,  and  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  in  cotton.  The  sugar  is  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  the  rum  equal  to  that  of  Jamaica. 

Anguilla,  or  Snakes  Island,  so  called  from  its  long  and  crooked  form, 
belongs  to  the  English.  The  inhabitants  raise  maize  and  cattle,  and' 
make  o(»isiderable  salt«  It  is  ten  leagues  long,  by  three  in  average 
breadth. 

St  Martinis  belongs  partly  to  the  French,  and  partly  to  the  Dutdi. 
Its  chief  revenue  arisesfrom  its  salt.  Many  of  the  settlers  are  of  Edglidi 
ongm. 

St  Bartholomew  belongs  to  Sweden.  It  lies  between  St.  Chrislophery 
Anguilla,  and  St.  Eustatia.  Gkistavia  is  the  chief  town«  The  exports 
consist  of  cassia,  tamarinds,  and  sassafras.  ' 

St  Eustatia  is  about  two  leagues  long,  by  one  in  breadth,  and  behmgs 
to  the  Dutch*  The  population  on  this  smallspot  amounts  to  nearly  twelve 
thousand,  including  slaves.  Saba,  adjoining  St  Eustatia,  ia  twelve  miles 
in  circumference,  and  is  difficult  of  access,  except  for  small  vessels.  On 
the  hiUs  in  this  island  is  an  agreeable  valley,  watered  by  frequent  show- 
ers, which  render  it  in  die  highest  degree  ieitile.  The  climate  is  healthy, 
and  the  Dutch  afiirm,  that  the  European  w<nnen  retain  their  ccxnplexioQS 
longer  than  in  any  other  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  following  islands 
all  bel6ng  to  the  British. 

Antigua  is  seven  leagues  long,  by  as  many  in  breadth.  It  oontains 
fifty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  Unrty-eight  acres,  of  which  thirty- 
firar  thousand  are  pasturage,  or  sugar  plantations.  This  island  has 
recently  been  fortified,  and  has  become  of  importance.  The  inha)iitants 
amount  to  ferty  thousand,  of  whom  thirty-six  thousand  ar^  slaves.  The 
chief  town  is  St.  John,  in  which  resides  the  English  governor  of  the. 
Leeward  Islands.  The  exports,  which  consist  of  sugar,  ^nger,  and 
tobacco,  are  very  variable,  as  regards  quantity.  In  1788,  no  rain  fell 
for  seven  months,  and  the  inhabitants  would  all  have  perished  of  famine, 
had  they  not  been  supplied  firom  abroad.  Barbuda  is  twelve  leagues 
north  of  Antigua,  and  contains  one  thousand  ^^re  hundred  inhafaitaats. 
The  air  is  so  salubrious,  that  it  is  a  resort  for  invalids..  IHirtles  are  feond 
4m  die  shore,  and  deer  and  difierent  sorts  of  game  in  the  woods. 

St  Ohrislopher%  is  forty-twa  miles  in  circnmferenee.    It  afiecds  the 
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finest  sugBT  laod  of  any  in  the  West  Indies.  It  oontabs  twenty-c^gfat 
thousand  scAils,  and  the  proportion.of  freemen  to  slaves  ia  as  one  fo  thir- 
teen. Nevis  and  Monteerrat  are  two  smaH,  and  vefy  fertiJe  adjacent 
islands. 

Guadaloi^  consists  of  two  small  islands,  separated  by  a  nanow  eiiaiH 
Del.  Grand  Tenre  is.six  leagues  long  by  fourteen  in  breadth;  andBssae 
Terre  is  fifteen  l^igues  long  by  fourteen  broad.  Three  small  Kdanda, 
])esiderade  on  tho  east,  Marie  Galante  on  the  south-east,  and  Isles  dea 
Saiates  on  the  south,  are  subject  to  the  governor  of  Gaudaioupe.  All 
these  islands  contain  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  acres,  and  one  hundred  and  'fifty-nine  thousand  soak. 
There  are  several  volcanic  mountains  in  Basse  Terre,  g£  which  one  only 
emits  clouds  of  smoke.  Basse  Terre  is  agreeably  diversified  by  bilk, 
woods,  gardens,  and  enclosures,  which  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
marshy  and  sterile  land  ca  the  eastern  island.  There  is  a  warm  ^li^g 
near  Goave,  whose  temperature  is  sufficient  to  boil  eggs.  Hie  bees  in 
this  idand  are  black,  and  their  honey  of  a  purple  color. 

Basse  Terre,  the  chief  town,  is  adorned  with  many  fine  buildings^ 
fimntains,  and  public  gardens.  Point  a  Petre,  the  metropolis  of  Grand 
TerrOy  is  unhealthy,  from  the  contiguity  of  marehes;  but  it*  has  one  of 
tbe  finest  harbors  in  the  West  Indies.  Desiderade  is  fisuned  lor  its  cotton. 
Croffee  and  sugar  are  cultivated  on  the  hills  of  Marie  Galante.  Dominica^ 
BO  called  by  Columbus,  from  being  discovered  on  the  Sabbath,  is  situated 
between  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  cofiee.  The  hills,  fn^nwhidi  several  nveis  descend,  are 
eovered  with  the  finest  wpods  in  the  West  Indies.  On  account  of  its 
importance,  this  island  has  been  raised  to  a  distinct  government  The 
staples  are  maize,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  tobacco. 

Martinico,  formerly  the  most  important  French  island  in  these  aeas, 
now  belongs  to  the  British.  The  extent  of  cultivable  surface  is  about 
two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  {atty-two  acres.  It 
has  many  steep  mountains  and  rugged  rodcs.  Pitou  de  Corbet  is  the 
hig^st.  The  loftiest  and  most  abundant  palm  trees  are  near  its  snmout. 
This  island  is  belter  supplied  with  water,  and  less  subject  to  bufricanes^ 
than  Gaudaioupe.  The  productions  of  both  islands  are  nearly  the  same. 
Its  population  is  estimated  about  one  hundred  thousand.  Port  Royal,  the 
chief  town,  has  a  spacious  harbor.  St  Peter's  town,  in  this  idand,  is  the 
most  commercial  town  m  the  lesser  Antilles,  and  contains  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants.  St  Lucia  has  a  fertile  soil,  but  a  warm  and  nnhealdiy 
climate.  It  has  a  pppulati<»  of  twenty  thousand  souls.  Qarenage  m  the 
best  sea  port  in  St.  Lucia.  Thirty  sail  (^  the  line  might  there  be  ahel- 
tesed  £epm  hurricanes.    The  town  is  small,  and  unhealthy.   StYbceiits^ 
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BOuth  of  SU  Lucia^  is  remarkable  for  its  ferdlky,  and  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  sugar  and  indigo.  The  bread  tree,  brought  from  Otaheite, 
has  he^  succeeded  entirely.  In  1812,  there  was  an  eruption  of  one  of 
the  volcanic  moontains  of  this  island.  The  eastern  coast  is  peopled  by 
the  black  Garibees,  a  race  descended  from  the  aborigines,  and  fugitive 
negroes*  Th^  English  population  amounts  to  twenty-three  thonaaad, 
chiefly  slaves.  Kingstum  is  the  residence  of  the  governor^  whose  joris- 
diction  extends  over  several  of  the  adjacent  islands.  The  Grenadines 
are  a  group  of  contiguous  islands,  united  to  each  other  by  a  ridge  of 
calcareous  rocks,  that  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  marine  insects. 
Cariacon  and  Isle  Ronde  are  the  principal.  They  are  small,  but  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  Grenada*  is  situated  near  the  Grenadines^  and  con- 
tains thirty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  souls.  A  lake  on 
the  summit  of  a  central  mountain  is  the  source  of  many  rivers,  that  adorn 
and  fertilize  die  island.  Hurricanes  are  little  known.  At  this  island 
terminates  the  chain  of  the  Antilles.  Barbadoes,  Tobago,  and  Trinidacf, 
forin  a  distinct  group.  • 

Barbadoes  is  the  easternmost  island  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  twenty- 
one  miles  long,  and  fourteen  broad,  and  of  great  fertility.  The  population 
is  calculated  at  ninety  thousand.  The  governor  resides  at  Bridgetown, 
the  chief  town  in  Barbadoes.  This  harbor  is  nearer  the  eastern  contment 
than  any  other  in  the  Antilles. 

Tobago  is  eight  leagues  north-east  from  Trinidad.  The  x^hain  of  moun- 
tains on  these  islands,  froih  its  geological  formation,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Ouraana.  The  position  of  Tobago  gives 
it  great  importance,  and  it  might  become  highly  productive.  The  finest 
fruits  ciihe  tropics  grow  here.  Fine  figs- and  guavas^ananas^  nutmegs, 
gum  copal,  and  five  different  sorts  of  pepper,  are  among  its  productidns. 
A  harbor  on  the  east,  and  another  on  the  west  coa^,  are  sheltered  from 
every  wind.    The  peculation  amounts  to  eighteen  thousand. 

Trinidad  lies  between  Tobago  and  South  America.  This  island  is 
sixty-five  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  fifty  from  north  to  south.  It  pro- 
duces sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  woad,  tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,  a  variety  of  fine 
fniits,  maize,  and  cedar  wood.  There  is  a  remarkable  bituminous  lake 
situated  on  the  western  coast.  It  is  ei^ty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  three 
leagues  in  circumference.  Small  islands,  covered  with  plants  and  shrubs, 
arise  from  its  bosom,  and  often  disappear.  The  bituminous  matter  of  this 
lake  is  used  for  naval  purposes  instead  of  pitch.  Trinidad  is  impoitani 
fimn  its  fertility,  its  extent,  and  position,  which  commands  the  Oronoco, 
and  die  Dragon's  Moudi,  die  narrow  passage  between  it  and  the  main 
iatid,  beta  which  it  appears  to  have  been  torn  by  some  convulsion  cf 
nature.    St.  Joseph  de  Ouma,  the  nominal  capital^  is  only  a  village,  and 
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eoBsiats  of  two  or  three  hniidred  oeatly  built  bousoB.  Owgaeamofl,  tka 
greatest  seaport,  contains  twenty-eigbt  thonsand  inhabitants.  FVcpn  the 
aisBe  and  fertility  of  Trinidad,  it  has  beeti  supposed  that  it  might  piodoe^ 
more  sugar  than  the  whole  of  the  leeward  islands.  It  possesses,  abo, 
with  Tobago,  the  advantage  of  being  out  of  the  otdinary  reach  of  buiti- 
canes.  The  forogoing  islands  are  dl  under  the  dondnicsii  of  GtealBri^^ 
The  Dutch  own  three  islands  on  the  coast  of  Soudi  America.  The 
moot  considerable  is  Curacoa,  twelve  leagues  long  and  three  broad.  Tba 
land  is  arid  and  sterile;  and  there  is  but  one  well  in  die  island,  the  water 
fcom  which  is  sold  at  a  high  price.  On  this  light  and  rocky  soil  theDuldi 
tiaTe  planted  sugar  cane  and  tobaeca  The  salt  wotJn  yield  a  ooosider- 
aUe  levenne.  But  the  wealth  of  the  island  depends  on  its  contraband 
trade;  Williamstead,  (hs  capital,  is  one  of  the  neatest  towns  in  the  West 
Indies*  The  public  buildings  are  magniijcent,  and  the  privatB  houses 
oonunodious.  The  clean  streets  remind  the  traveler  that  he  is  in  a  Dutch 
town.  The  port  of  Curacoa  is  spacious.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
amount  to  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety.  The  great  pio- 
portion,  as  in  the  other  West  India  islands,  are  slaves.  The  cokAtsts  of 
Bonair  and  Aruba,  two  small  adjacent  islands,  employ  themselveB  chieiy 
in  raising  catde. 

The  trad^  which  has  been  carried  on  in  this  great  Archipekgo,  above 
described,  has  tended  more  to  advance  the  industry ,  and  extend  the  com* 
merce  of  those  European  countries,  which  have  been  connected  with 
these,  islands,  than  all  the  gokl  and  silver  of  the  two  Americas.  Befae 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  British  introduced  twenty  thousand 
slaves,  annually,  intp  their  a^onios.  The  value  of  sugar,  annually 
impcMcted  into  England^  is  valued  at  seven  mSlion  sixty-diree  tfaouasnd 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds.  One  million  two  hundred  thousand 
puncheons  of  rum  are  annually  distilled  in  the  British  islands.  In  1804^ 
that  country  obtained  irom  the  Antilles  twenty  million  five  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds  of  cotton. 

Tbiff  inunense  wealth  is,  however,  the  price  of  blood.  Notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  humanity  in  the  laws,  and  in  the  planters,  the  axcesBive 
mortality  of  the  miserable  skives  shows  the  nature  of  their  oooditioa. 
In  their  native  Africa  they  rapidly  multiply,  althon^  that  climate  in 
more  hunud  and  unhealthy  than  that  of  these  islands.  Interest,  it  wiU 
be  easily  seen,  will  tend  to  impel  the  pknters  to  do  every  thing  for  the 
preservaliQn  of  their  skives.  But  the  misery  of  exile,  servitude,  and  all 
the  bodily  torments  to  which  they  are  e:qx)sed,  will  continue  to  shortsn 
their  existence;  and  the  race  in  all  these  iskmds  is  coBBtandyon  the 
decrease.  There  is  no  way  to  supply  the  deficiency^  but  die  revolting 
and  uncJiriitfian  enormity  of  finesh  inipcntations. 
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The  negnoBj  H  luuitees  itiBnhedy  are  rtabbom  and  tev^ngefbli  nxAip 
bembdued  by  mild  treatment,  but  to  be  Mvea  by  the  laeh.  Tbey-Ase^ 
in  fact,  igneranty  doeile,  gentle,  patient,  and  aabmisBiVe.  Cruel  m6% 
nakfiustofs,  and  outoastB  from  Europe,  haye  been  raised  to  be  their  oror^ 
•eeri,  and  have  treated  them  aa  beasts  of  burden.  Spanish  ^writesfthaYa 
■erionriy  maintained,  that  fihe  negroes  and  Indians  have  no  souls;  «a4 
there  is  too  mudi  reason  to  believe,  that  such  reasonings  have  led  Ix^  40 
treatment  they  have  received.  There  must  be  laws  to  protect  the  slavei 
from  outrage.  They  must  be  rendered  capable  of.  acquiring  pvopeit^i 
Marriage  must  be  rendered  a  valid  and  sacred  tie,  to  prevent  the  vile 
disease  and  misery  of  their  present  cotidition.  Their  children  must  be 
educated,  and  gradually  brought  within  reach  of  the  guidance  and  hcfiee 
of  Christianity.  Then  they  might  have  reason  to  regard  life  with  cheerr 
fiilness,  and  hope,  and  love;  and  industriously  to  cultivate  the  soil  iineff 
have  so  long  watered  with  their  tears. 

The  fidlowing  most  impressive  and  graphic  account  of  a  bright  maming, 
and  of  a  hurricane  in  the  Antilles,  is  copied  entire  £tom  Malte  Brun. 

^  In  (»der  to  make  our  readers  better  acquainted  with  this  country,  We 
shall  attempt  to  describe  a  morning  in  the  Antilles.  For  this  purpose^ 
let  us  watch  the  moment  when  the  sun,  appearing  through  a  serene 
atmosphere,  illumines  with  her  rays  the  summits  of  the  mo«mtains,  and 
gilds  the  leaves  of  the  plantain  and  orange  trees.  The  plants  are  spread 
over  with  gossamer  of  fine  and  transparent  silk,  or  gemmed  with  dew 
drops,  and  the  vivid  hues  of  industrious  insects,  reflecting  unnumbered 
tints  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Thie  aspect  of  the  richly  cultivated  vallejre 
is  difierent,  but  not  less  pleasing;  the  whole  of  nature  teems  with  the 
most  varied  productions.  It  oflen  happens,  after  the  eun  has  dissipated 
the  mist  above  the  crystal  expanse  of  the  ocean,  that  the  scene  is  changed 
by  an  optical  illusion.  The  spectator  observes  sometimes  a  sand  bank 
rising  out  of  the  deep,  or  distant  canoesi  in  the  red  cloiids,  floating  in  aA 
aerial  sea,  while  their  shadows,  at  the  same  time,  are  accurately  delink 
ated  below  them.  This  phenomenon^  to  which  the  French  have  given 
the  name  of  mirage,  is  not  uncommon  in  equatorial  climates.  Buropeans 
may  admire  the  views  in  this  archipelago,  during  the  cool  temperature 
of  the  morning:  the  lolly  mountains  are  adorned  with  thick  foliage;  the 
hUls,  from  their  summits  to  the  very  borders  of  the  sea,  are  fringed  with 
plants  of  never  fading  verdure ;  the  mills  and  sugar  works  near  them  are 
obscured  by  their  branches,  or  buried  in  their  shade.  The  appearance 
of  the  valleys  is  remarkable;  to  form  even  an  imperfect  idea  of  it,  we 
must  group  together  the  palm  tree,  the  cocoa  nut,  and  nKxmtain  cabbage, 
with  the  tamarind,  the  orange,  and  the  waniog  plumes  of  the  bamboo 
cane.  C«i  these  plains  we  may  observe  the  bushy  oleander,  all  the 
▼C&.IL  25  , 
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vaiisties  of  the  Jenuniem  ttorn  and  Afirkta  roie^  die  JawghtBRaiiet  of 
JhaoordiinD,  bowers  of  jeflBamine  and  grenadiUa.  vines,  and  tbe  sflverand 
tSky  leayes  of  the  poitlandia.  Fields  of  sugar  caaei  the  hauaes  of  tka 
pianteis,  the  huts  of  the  negroes,  and  the  distent  coaat,  lined  widi  shi^ 
add  A  the  beauty  of  a  West  Indian  landscape.  At  auniise,  when  oe 
iMese  ripples  the  surfiuse  of  the  ocean,  it  is  frequently  so  transpweat 
(hat  one  can  perceive,  as  if  there  were  no  intervening  medium,  the  chalks- 
fiel  of  the  water,  and  observe  the  diell-fish  scattered  on  the  rods,  and 
the  medusQS  reposing  on  the  sand. 

^  A  huiricane  is  generally  preceded  by  an  awfiil  sdnness  of  the  eJtf* 
ments;  tbe  air  becomes  close  and  heavy,  the  sub  is  red,  and  the  sters  at 
ni^  seem  unusually  large.  Frequent  changes  take  place  in  the  dier- 
mometer,  which  sometimes  rises  from  80^  to  90°.  Darkness-  extends 
over  die  earth;  the  higher  regions  gleam  with  lightning. 

^  The  impending  storm  is  first  observed  on  die  sea.  Foaming  moon- 
tain  waves  rise  suddenly  from  its  clear  and  motionless  surfiM^.  The 
wind  rages  widi  unrestrained  fury;  its  noise  may  be  compared  to  the 
distant  thunder.  The  rain  descends  in  tmrrents;  shndis  and  loAy  trees 
are  borne  down  by  the  mountain  streams ;  the  rivers  oveifbw  their  bankB, 
and  submerge  the  plains.  Terror  and  oonstemation  seem  to  pervade  the 
whole  of  animated  naturis ;  land  buds  are  driven  into  the  ocean,  and  those 
whose  aliment  is  the  sea,  seek  Sot  refuge  in  the  woods.  The  fri^bu^ 
beasts  of  the  field  herd  together,  or  roam  in  vain  for  a  phioe  of  shdier. 
It  is  not  a  contest  of  two  opposite  winds,  or  a  roaring  ocean,  tfaait  shriEea 
the  earth;  all  the  elements  are  thrown  into  confusion,  the  eqoilibrium  <^ 
dM  atmosphere  seems  as  if  it  were  destroyed;  and  nature  appears  to 
hasten  to  her  ancient  chaos.  Scenes  of  desolation  have  been  disclosed 
in  these  islands  by  the  morning  sun — uprooted  trees,  branches  shivered 
ftom  dieir  trunks,  the  roofs  of  the  houses  have  been  strewed  ovor  die 
land.  The  planter  is  sometimes  unable  to  distinguish  the  place  of  his 
fanner  possessions.  Fertile  valleys  may  be  changed  in  a  few  hours  inie 
dreary  wastes,  covered  with  the  carcasses  of  domestic  animals,  and  the 
fbwb  of  heaven.^ 
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Absa  of  the  country  watered  by  the  principal  rivers  and  branches  in 

the  United  States. 

Square  Mites. 


';» 


Mftsouri  Territory, } 
URisdouri, 

Arkansas  Territory, 
Iibiiisiana, } 
Worth-West  Territory,  i 


iois,  AV 


ftiaiana,i|  

0Ko,  

Vtetinsylvania,  I  .  .  -  .  - 

N*^York,3i^  -  -  -  - 

Maryland,  ji^  -  -  -  - 

Vi^nia,!  -  -  .  .  .  - 

Kentucky,  -    .         - 

NdA  Carolina,  ^  -  -  -  ■ 

Tennessee,  .----- 

South  Carolina,  tio  -  "  "  '  ' 

Georgia,  yir        ------ 

Alabama,  7  ...--- 

Mississippi,  *       •  -  .  -  - 

Total, 
Valley  of  the  Missouri,  .  .  -  - 

Valley  of  the  Mississippi  above  the  mouth  of  Ohio, 
Valley  of  the  (Hiio  and  its  waters, 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters,  below  the  mouth  of 
Ohio,  ..-.-- 


696,000 

^,do6 

121,000 

%,ood 

72,000 

58,310 

34,940 

30,800 

14,050 

460 

110 

25,600 

39,000 

900 

41,300 

200 

380 

7,250 

22,670 

1,263,870 
674,000 
225,000 
205,000 

290,000 


1,394,000 
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Missouri,  from  its  source  to  its  junctioa  with  the  Tellow 

StODOy  -  -  -  -  A.  QgO 

Do.  to  its  junctioD  with  the  Mississippi,  •  •  1370 

Mississippi  Ploper,  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with 

the  Missouri,  .....        78Q 

Alleghany  river,  the  highest  source  of  the  Ohio,  to  its 

junction  with  the  Monongahela, ,  •  -  200 

Do.  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  -  -  680 

680 

UBssissippi,  from  the  junction  with  the  Missouri  to  its 

outlet,  -  -  -  -  -     .  910 

Greatest  length  of  the  Mississippi  from  its  outlet  to  high- 
est point  of  the  Iffissouri,  ...  2060 

Do.  to  the  highest  point  of  Mississippi  Prq>er,  -  1690 

Do.  to  thehighest  pointof  the  Ohio,  •  -  1790 

TKIBUTABT    STBBAIIB. 

Of  the  Missouri— Tellow  Stone,  Get 

La  Platte,  790 

TvanBaii,  .           •           «                      990 

(                         Osage,  •           -                                 480 

OfOhio— Monongahela,  -           •           -                       190 

Cumherland,  ...                       400 

Tennessee,  ...                      479 

Of  Mississippi,  below  Missouri — 

White  Biver,  -                                  470 

Arkansas,  1990 

Red  River,  1060 
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TABLE  NO.  I. 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 


~- Sigvi^  Mow  tern. 


TIm  highest,  lowest,  and  mean  beat  for  each  month,  at  difierait  >itm- 
tkna,  will  be  shown  by  the  fiJIowing  table : 

NoTS. — N  standB  for  north  latitude;  E  for  eaet  knigitude;  and  W  Ar 
west  longitude ;  H  for  highest,  L  for  lowest,  and  M  for  m 


HTTEOROUXnCAL   TABLE. 


METEOROLOGICAL   TABLE. 


Avenge 


3  I  Highest  and  place  <tf 
'^  t-         observation. 


Jan. 

f«b. 

Uuch 

Aniil 

Hay 

JuB6 

Jnly 

August 

Se^ 

Od. 

Nw. 

Dec 

domnl 


8175 

87  76  70 


79  Fernandma 


t— 36  St.  Peters 


10  St  Peters 
10  St.  Peters 


pg  Prairie  dee  Chieni 

*105  Council  Kuffs 
99  Ktto. 

JaGon  Rouge 


*105  Sunday,  ISUi 
of  August. 


30  St.  Peters 

80  Prairie  duChien 


t  —30  Sunday, 
30th  of  January. 
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TABLE  NO.  2, 


TREES  COMMON  TO  L0UE3LANA. 


Red  flowering  maple 
Black  sugar  maple 
Box  elder 
Peach 
Red  lead 
Pawpaw 
Large  cane 
Black  birch 
Calalpa 
Prickly  pear 
IzoQ  wood 
Hornbeam 
CSuncapin 
Blackbeiry 
Laurier  almond 
Wild  cheny 
Palmetto,  or  latania 
Sweet  orange 
Dogwood 
Swamp  dog  wood 
Cypress 
Persimon 
Beech 
Red  ash 
Water  ash 
Water  kxsust 
Honey  locust 
HoUy 
(Butternut 
Butternut  hickory 
Swamp  hickory 
Thick  shellbark  hickory 
Nutmeg  hickory 
Black  walnut 
Pignut  hickory 
Siellbaric  hickory 
Vo&.n. 


Poplar 
White  bay 
Large  laurel 
Mulberry 
{^wnish  mulberry 
Common  culinary  salt 
Tupeloe 
Black  gum 
Buckeye 
Pitch  pine 
Loblolly  piae 
Cottonwood 
Sycamore 
Poke 

White  oak 
Water  oak 
Spanish  oak 
Black  jack  oak 
Swamp  white  oak 
Overcupoak 
Post  oak 
Willow  oak 
Red  oak 
Black  oak 
Live  oak 
Black  locust 
Dwarf  locust 
Bistinean  locust 
Blackberry 
Red  berried  elder 
Downy  linden 
Mucilaginous  elm 
Red  elm 
Swanqielm 
Laige  leaved  elm 
Large  whortleberry 
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Red  cedar 

Tree  whorUefaenry 

SflusBsfiras 

^Cranberry 

Spice  wood 

Muscadine 

Red  bay 

Parsley  leaved  water  grape  vine 

Sweet  gum 

River  grape  vine. 

TABLE  NO.  3. 


FLORA  OF  LOUISVILLE. 


Amaranth,  pellitory  leaved 
white 
clustered 
AlamaJBCo,  lily 
Bastard  indigo 
Peach,  common 
Maple,  sugar 
red 

Pennsylvania 
Box,  elder 
Althea 
Asparagus 

Swallow  wort,  oval  leaved 

Virginia  silk 
flesh  colored 
variegated 
Pleurisy  root 
Spring  grass 
Squaw  root 
Bane  berry 
Angelica  tree 
Aralia,  beny-bearing 

naked  stemmed 
Piawpaw  tree 
Aseyrum 

St  Andrew's  cross 
Wall  cress,  Ijrre  leaved 
Canadian 
common 


Ni^tshade,  deadly 
Garlic,  common 

shallot 
Onion,  common 
Garlic,  field,  crow 
Cane,  great 
Reed  grass 
Cockle,  com 

Honeysuckle,  wild,  red,  white 
Snake  root,  Virginia 
Dutchman's  pipe 
Bog's  bane,  tustan  leaved 

hemp 
Ambrosia,  tidl 

simple  leaved 

mugwort 
Aretfausa,  bulbous 
drooping 
Agrimony,  small  flowered 

wood 

hairy 

smooth 
Chamomile,  garden 

wild 
Beardgrass 

nodding 
Anemone,  wild,  Virginia 

meadow 
Oats,  common 
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Toad  flax,  oommon 
Canadian 

Plantain,  water 

Buckeye,  yellow 
common 

Andromeda 

Bed  bod 

Moor  wort,  broad  leaved 

Flag,  sweet,  calamus 

Columbine,  Canadian 

Burdock,  common 

Starwort,  divar  icat 
Bolidago-like 
k  liyssop-leaved 
heath-leaved 
toad-flax  leaved 
flax-leaved 
one-colored 
red-flowered 
heart-leaved  • 
smooth 
laige-leaved 
small,  white 
P.  wort-like 
imperial 

Millf<Ml,  common 

Turnip,  Indian 

Virginian 

Ginger,  wild 

Cabbage 

Turnip 

Birch,  black 

Hazel,  elder 

Beet,  common 

Cafalpa,  tree 

Trumpet,  creeper 

Berberry,  Canadian 

three  flowered 

Bertolina,  rough 

Burr  marigold 

nodding 
large  flowered 


Fennel,  common 
Parsley,  common  kitchen 
Celery,  common 
Foxtail  grass,  meadow 
Pimpemal,  field 
Orach,  spreading 
Angelica,  purple 

common 
DeviPs  bit,  white 
Mugwort,  grey 
Arstida,  erect 
Chincapin,  tree 
Hornbeam,  American 
Bed  pepper,  long 
Hazel  nut 
Traveler's  joy,  Virginia 

striate 
Dog  wood,  Virginian 
Canadiail 
upright 
Bed  rod,  American  Cornell 
Comptonia,  fern  leaved 
Celandine,  great 
Claytonia,  Virginian 
lanccolata 
Solomon's  seal 

sweet  scented 
Bed  root,  New  Jersey  tea 
Marsh  cinqucfoil 
Buttonwood 
Wax  work 
Love  vine,  clasping 
Sedge,  plantain  leaved 

bristly 

erect 
Senna,  Maryland 

dwarf 
Bell  flower,  peinted  leaf 

perfoliate 
Sweet  weed 
Cunila,  mint  leaved 
Cockspur 
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Burrmarigoid  bipiimate 
Boehmeria 
Thyme,  Viigmian 
Quaking  gnaB 

American 

scarlet 
Stiawberry  blito,  slender 
Ifockbeiry 
Red  bud,  Judas^  tree 
Nightshade,  common 
Cbesnut,  common  American 
Hemp,  common 
Hound's  tongue 
Commelina,  Virginian 
€Ulin8onia,  two-colored 

common 
CoUinsia 
Sweet  potato 
Bindweed,  field,  comroon 
creeping 
head-tou'ing 
ThcnrngrasB 
Centaorella  ^ 

Centuary,  angular  leaf 
Hemlock 

water 
Jerusalem  oak 
Wild  orach 
Qiickweed,  common 

field 
Oacalia 

glaucous 
Cucularia 
Lady's  smock,  Pennsylvania 

narrow  leaved 

Vii^nian 
Shrub 

sweet  scented 
Coral  honeysucUe 
Melon,  musk 
Cucumber,  common 
Cowslip,  meadow 


Cowslip,  scarlet 

Hawthorn 

Jdhnsonia,  American 

Horseradish 

Pumpkin 

Squash,  knotty 

Melon,  water 

Chervil 

Gallingale,  yellow 

sm.  flower 
strigous 

Tooth  wort,  irregular 

Ibdian  potato,  villous 

Jamestown  weed 

Carrot,  wild 

Leather  wood 

Teazle 

Dragon'is  head 

Pepper  grass. 

Larkspur,  blue 

-Crround  laurel 

Arrow  wood,  Iidian 

Spindle  tree,  evergreen 

Fleabane,  Canadian     • 
I%iladelphia 

Hempweed 

nettle4eaf 

purple 

spotted 

Indian  sage 

climbing 

Cottcm  grass 

Elephant's  foot 

Dog's  tail  grass 

Spurge,  spotted 

hypericum4eaf 
thyme-leaved 

Ipecacuanha,  wild 

Elymas 

fringed 

Mustard,  hedge 

Beech,  nisty  leaved 
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Thisde,  parti*€ok»red 

Ash,  white 

ViiginiflTi 

blue 

ooDimon 

swamp 

Sunflower,  tick  seeded 

Strawberry,  garden 

narrow  leaf 

wild 

Ploughman^s  wort 

Fennel,  giant 

starlike 

Cdombo 

Marigold,  commoii  com 

-Goose  grass,  s. 

Cowslip,  American 

cross  branched 

Skunk  cabbage 

dyers. 

Persimon,  commoii 

three  flowered 

Fox  gloTe,  wild 

Golden  thread 

purple 

Hedysarum,  k. 

Hyssop,  hedge 

clammy 

varying 

naked  flowering 

Paa  Tine,  wild 

white  flowering 

Ground  ivy 

Water  leaf 

Gonolobus,  parti-colored 

Pennywort 

prickly 

Pajsnip,  cow 

Bennet,  Virginian 

Touch-me-not 

liocust,  prickly 

spotted 

Gentian,  white 

Holly,  American 

Crow's  foot,  spotted 

Ditch  weed 

Carolina 

Flag,  OMnmon 

Goafs  rue,  Virginian 

snakd's  head 

Cudweed,  slimy 

Itea,  Virginian 

plantain  leaf 

Walnut,  black 

Hudsonia 

Butternut 

Hydiangia,  arborescent 

SheU  bark 

Snow  ball,  mock 

Shag  bark 

Sunflower,  rough  leaf 

Pignut 

sc^  leaved 

Peccan 

Heliotrope,  Indian 

Cedar,  red 

Pennyroyal 

low,  dwarf 

Hawkweed,  veiny  Inaf 

Bullrush,  soft,  b. 

rough 

Laurel,  narrow  leaved 

paniclod 

broad 

Alum  root 

Killingia,  low 

Haade  witch 

Flax,  comracMD 

Swine's  succory 

Virginian 

Virginia 

Darnel 

HoQstonia,  blue 

WUIow  herb 
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Ii)ust(mia,  varying 

Bistard  star  flower,  upt. 

Bydrastis,  Canadian 

Si.  John's  wort,  prolific 

common 
Virginian 
cluster  leaved 

Burley,  common 

Hop,  common 

Hibiscus,  meadow 

Okra,  garden 

Dick's  meat,  small 

L.  Cardinal  flower 

L#belia,  blue 

Ttbacoo,  wild 

Lobelia,  pale 

Ciaytonian 

Pepper  grass,  Virginian 

Lipine,  perennial 

Uy,  Canadian 
Philadelphian 
great  flowering 

Privet,  common 

Honeysuckle,  Virginian 

Cromwell 

Lavender,  common 

Lion^s  leaf 

Sassafras 

Spice  wood 

Leechia,  great 

Sickle  grass 

Poplar 

Fire  weed 

Dandelion 

Mother  wort 

Lentanthus,  grass  leaf 

Cackold's  horns 

Mint,  Canadian 
horse 

Monkey  flower ,  winged 

ringcnt 

Miegia,  reed 


Willow  whorled 
Lindemia 
Larch  tre^ 
Gum,  sweet 
Archangel,  hispid 
Loosestrife 

four  leaved 
Hoarhound,  Viiginian 

narrow-leaf 
Ludwigia,  laige,  c. 

decurrent 
Muhlenbergia 
Melanthium,  Virginian 
Magnolia,  great  flowering 

sweet  swamp 
Cucumber  tree 
Hoarhound,  conunon 
Scorpion  grass,  marsh 

Virginian 
Trefoil,  marsh 

Sanicle,  bastard  American  two  leaf 
Cow  wheat,  American 
Gum  tree,  large,  sour 

black 
Catnip 

Fennel  flower 
Tobacco,  common 
Water  lily,  yellow  flower 

odorous,  Virginia 
Splatteidock,  conunon 
Nelurabium 
Wood  sorrel,  upright 

violet 
Orchis,  shewy 

fringed,  white,  and  yellow 
spiral 
Beech  drc^s 
Orontium,  water 
Tree  primrose 
Night  willow  herb 

scallop  leaved 
Majoram,  wild 
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MajorcRiy  garden 
RapebrcN>m 

wooUy 
Cucumber,  Indian 
Mitchella,  creeping 
Mulberry,  red 
Balm,  conunon 
Catmint,  wild 
Medlar,  rod 
pear  tree,  wild 
Cbickweed,  Indian 
Mallow,  smooth  flowering 
Basil,  common 

garden 
Obolaria,  Carolinian 
Phyrma,  slender  spiked 
Alkekengi,  Pennsylvania 
Feverfew,  entire  leaved 
Passion  flower, 'yellow 
Pellitory 
Lung  wort 
Cotton  tree 
Aspen  tree 
Poplar,  Lombardy 
Athenian 
Pond  weed 

perfoliate 

grass  leaved 

floating,  broad  leaf 
Louse-wort 

lanceolate 
Phlox,  or  B.  Lychnis,  spotted 

hairy 
-smooth 
one  flowered 
Valerian,  Greek,  creeping 
Knotgrass 

upright 

bearded  ' 

Buckwheat,  climbing  * 

Buckwheat,  common 
Water  pepper 


Water  arrow  leaved 
Buckwheat,  climbing,  American 
Shrub  trefoil 
Pear  tree 
Apple  tree 
Quince  tree 
Crab  apple  tree 
Mountain  mint 

hairy 
Parsnip,  common 
Lettuce,  wild 

glaucous  leaf 
Plantain,  Virginian 
lanceoalta 
flattened 
Pcnthorum,  American 
Orange,  mock,  fragrant 

scentless,  common 
Winter  green,  spotted 
Pippsisseva 

round-leaved 
Penstemon,  pubescent 

smooth 
Hemlock 
Cherry,  wild 
Sycamore 
Ginseng 

Panic  Grass,  capillary 
whorlcd 
glaucous 
crow's  foot 
broad  leaf 
Scotch 
Red  Grass,  canary 
Bean,  kidney,  common 

Lima 
Pea,  common,  garden 
Timothy,  herd  grass 
Meadow  Grass 

many-stemmed 
broad-leaved 
Brake 
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May-apple 
Poke-berry,  oommoii 
Alder,  black 
Purslane,  commoD 
Mill*WGrt,  red-coloied 

yeUow 
Snake  Root,  seneka 

iSelf'heal,  Pennsylvania 

Paspalum,  smoo^ 

Ptckerel-weed,  heart-If. 

"Buriet,  conuDon 

Potamisia,  stinking 

Poppy,  garden 

Oakburr 

white 

cheanut 

rocl^  chesnut 

upland*willow 

quercitron 

Spanish 

red 

Rudbeckia,  jagged 
rough 
purple 
leaf  clasping 

Gooseberry 

Cuiiaat,Uack 
red 

Pftkni  Cairisti 

jEladisb,  coounoa 

CJrow^s  foot 

Buttercups 

Spearwort 

creeping,  k. 
water,  b. 

Sorrel,  sheep 

Doek,  sharp,  p. 

Bhododendron,  great 

Sumac,  qpd 

stag's  horn 
poison  vine 


dwarf 

three-leaved 

Rose,  Carolina 

small-flowering  * 

bright 

swamp 

Raspberry,  wild,  black 

red 

garden 
Dewberry 

Blackberry,  tall 

Locust,  flowering 

Rosemary,  garden 

Biiexia,  Virginia 

Bladder  nut 

Broom,  Spanish 

Woundwort 

Indian  physick 

Nine-bark 

Silky  spirea 

Saxifrage,  Virginia 

Stitch-wort,  long-leaved 

oval  leaved 

slender 

Green-brier,  herbaceous 

deciduous 

arrow4f. 

Sag^  l3rre-leaved 

gaiden,  conunon 

£kierberry,red 

black 

•Scullrcap,9mall  flowered 

Virginia 

oval-leaved 

Sisryrinchum,  bermudia 

Thistle,  hqg,  common 

blue 

whitish  . 

Lizard's  tail,  noddipg 

Stone-cross 

Mustard,  black 

Mallow,  Indian 
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thorny 

Rye,  spring 

f^eather  grass 

Nightshade 

Black 

LoFe  apple,  tomato 

Bitter-sweet 

Potatoes^  common 

Eggplant 

Lilac,  common 

Groundsel,  oonunon 
golden 

Willow,  black,  rough 
ozier 

Honeywort,  three-leaved 

Snap  dragon 

Stylosanthes,  hispid 

Golden  rod  of  Canada 
tall 

2-colored 
woodland 
scentod 
broad-leaf 
late*flow6ring 
efan-leaved 
oak-leaved 

Do.  crooked-stemmed 

Gentian,  bastard 

Water  pin^mel 

Arrow-head 

Burr  reed 

Chrysanthemum,  has. 

Radish,  water    . 

Figwort,  Maryland 

Puccoon 

Speigula,  com,  field 

Cicely  herb 

Parsnip, 

Club-rush 

small,  capill 
spotted 


v».n. 


Bpg-rush,  round-headed 
Pink-root,  Carolina 
Bruisewort,  ofikinal 
villous 

« 

Spinage,  conunon 
Thyme,c«mmoD 
Fennel,  scorching 
Wheat,  sumlner 
Gen»u.der,ru«inia      , 

Canadian 

< 

Shepherd^s  purse 
Flea-wort  , 

Cedar,  white 
Yew  tree,  Canadian 

< 

Nightshade,  three-4eaf 
Tripsacum 
Meadow  rue,  rough 
Do.  dioicious 
Linden  tree 
Toad-jQax 
Spi4erwo|rt 
Tansey,  common 
Teplvrosia,  "Virginian 
Trichostema,  annual 
Clover,  white 

red 

hare's  foot 
Cat's  tail,  broad  leaved 
Tovara,  laige-leaved 
Nettle,  common 
Richweed 
Beliwort 

r 

£(m  tree,  American  white 
red,iou£^ 

Jtfilfbil,  water,  common 

Hellebore,  yellow-flower 

Indian  pdce 

narrow-leaf 

Viburnum,  maple-leaf 

Haw,  black 

Arrow-wood 

leaved 
27 
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SpeedweHi  ofiicmal 

knultifid 

Vifginia 

lanceolate 

ScuU-cap 

primroRe4eaTed 

Fofget-me^ot 

Mnlleb)  white 

ilimy 

Misleto 

Oreeparyoommon 

Veibisina,  Virginian 

Gnpe^&z 

Vetch,  American 

Vervian,  panicled 

chicken 

nettle-leaTed 

Whoitlebeny 

erect 

Hucklebeny,  black 

Gaxt^ina 

Cnabeny,  American 

Cockle  burr 

Violet,  arrow'leayed 

Ai^,  prickly 

pubescent 

Yellow  root 

delicate 

Indian  com 

CSanadian 

, 

ORinPTOGAMIA. 

• 

FITiTCES. 

FJULNS. 

Maiden  hair 

Club-moss 

Spleenwort,  root-leaf 

Osmunda,  shewy 

Do.  itroryHStalked 

interrupted 

Do.  hart's  tongue 

ViiginiaB 

HonelaO 

Onoclea,  sensitiTe  km 

ShaYe-grasfl 

MlJHOl. 

M&SSES. 

Thread  inoss 

Marsh  moss 

Water  moss 

EarthmoBB 

Feather  mosa 

Bog  moss 

FUNGL 

MUSHROOMS. 

1.  Integer 

• 

■2.  Xanthropora 

2.  Oanpestris 

8.  Hematapora 

S.  imptiiea 

Cup  Mushroom 

1.  Cinnabarinua 
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FLORA  OF  NACmrOCHESL 

« 

Flowering  ash.    Box  elder:  inhahitiiig  the  banksof  Red  River, 
Buckeye.     A  shrub:  Flowers  scarlet;  inhabitiiig  sandy  hills.    The 

Creoles  use  the  bark  of  the  root  as  a  substitute  fi)r  soi^  in  wasfaiog. 
Star  wort,  found  on  the  high  landsy  two  miles  west  of  Nachitocfaes. 
Wild  indigo;  inhabits  borders  of  swamps  and  lakes. 
Anemone;  inhabiting  sandy  hills  near  Red  River. 
May  weed;  common  on  road  sides. 
Spikenard. 

Sarsaparilla;  hab.  growing  in  abundance  half  a  mile  east  of  Grand  Boor. 
Viiginia  snidce  root;  growing  eight  miles  north-east  of  Nacfaitoches. 
Indian  turnip;  growing  four  miles  west  of  Nachitoches,  on  the  riveir 

banks. 
Milk  weed. 
Pleurisy  root,  growing  in  abundance.    This  species  was  (fiscovered  in 

the  year  1819,  by  Professor  Ives,  on  the  plains,  two  miles  east  of  New 

Haveii,  Connecticut.    I  have  since  found  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Nachi- 

toches. 
Honeysuckle. 
Trumpet  flower. 
Prickley  pear. 
Bell  flower. 

Honeysuckle :  woodbine. 
Sensitive  pea. 
Chinquapin. 
Catalpa  tree. 
Button  bush. 
Judas  tree. 
Palmetto. 
Worm  seed. 
Sweet  potato. 
Morning  glory. 

Dogwood;  grows  Com  &ve  to  twelve  (eet  high. 
Hawthorn. 

CypresBtree;  in eitensive  swan^w  and  takes. 
Ladies^  slipper;  in  km  ground. 
Thorn  apple.    Jamestown  weed,  comnioa. 
Larkspur. 
Persimon. 
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Ratde  snake  plantain. 

Coral  plant,  bah,  on  tbQ  sandy. hills  between  |he  Red  and  Sabine  rivers. 

Flowers  scarlet 

Thoroiigh  wort. 

White  ash. 

Carolina  jessainine,  hab.  found  growing  near  a  bayou,  one  mile  west  of 

Nachitoches.    Scarce;  flowers  deep  yellow,  very  fragrant. 
Avens. 
Honey  locust,  a  large  tree,  growing  near  the  Sabine  river;  pods  contain 

a  sweet  pulp,  which  is  in  large  doses  a  gentle  laxative. 
ELentucky  coffee  tree;  pods  large,  brown:  called  by  the  French,  clncot. 
Okra,<;ultiva(edin  garden^. 
St.  John^s  wort. 

Holly;  an  evergreen;  berries  red. 
Cypress  vine. 

Fleur  de  luce,  in  low,  marshy  situations, 
f'eccan  tree,  growing  in  abundance. 
9pic^,wood. 

^a^aHlIra^.    Gum  is  useful  for  inflamed  eyes. 
SwMtgumtree. 
Red  cardinal  flower. 
Sweet  bay. 
B%  laurel. 

Oswego  tea,  on  the  high  lands  south-west  of  the  town  of  Nachitoches. 
Wax  myrtle. 
Sour  gum  tree. 
Passion  flower. 
Poke  weed. 

Mandrake.    May  apple. 
Butter  cup;  hab.  roads  and  ditches. 
Palma  christi. 

Locust  tree;  a  highly  ornamental  tree.  * 
Poison  sumach. 
American  centaury. 
Arrowhead. 
Willow,  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

Burnet;  hab.  on  hills;  found  growing  on  the  bluff  near  the  town  of  Nach- 
itoches. 

Sensitive  brier;  flowers  red,  in  globular  spikes,  very  fragrant. 
.  Blue  eyed  grass.  " 

Night  shade. 
Golden  rod. 
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OaioU&a  pink  root. 

Indiaii  physic. 

Spider  wort. 

Red  elm.    Slippery  elm.. 

Mullen. 

Violet. 

Misleto,  a  parasitic  plant  on  trees;  on  the  banks  of  Red  river. 


TABLE  NO.  IV. 

The  following  is  not  intended  for  a  complete  catalogue,  but  a  list  of 
ihs  ahimalfl  most  commonly  met  in  the  forests  and  prairies  <if  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley: 


BtBoa 

Grimly  bear 

Panther;  two  or  three  varieties 

Black  bear 

Black  wolf 

Prairie  wolf 

Beaver 

Skunk 

Opossum 

Abryland  marmot 

Pkairiedog 

Muskrat 

Rabbit 

Elk 

Virginia  deer 

Cougar 

Bay  lynx 

WiMcat 

Indian  dog 

Red  fox 

Hare 


Pouched  rator 

Gopher 

Ground  squirrel 

White  nosed  squirrel 

Gray  squirrel 

Leaping  mouse 

Grey  fox 

Prong  homed  antelope 

Mountain  sheep 

Racoon 

Bku]ger 

Mink 

Otter 

Rustic  mouse 

Meadow  mouse 

Mus  miucuku 
Domestic  rat 
New  York  bat 
Carolina  bat 
Ground  mole 


TABLE   NO.  V. 


A  complete  catalogue  of  the  omitholpgy  of  the  western  country  would 
transcend  our  limits.  The  following  are  the  birds  most  commonly  met 
between  the  lakes  and  the  Sabine. 
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Turkey  buzzard 

Bald  eagle 

Fii^hawk 

American  buzzard 

Marsh  hawk 

Red  eaxpd  owl 

Barred  owl 

Hawk  owl 

Great  owl 

Great  American  shiike 

Plrairiehen 

Swalbw  ttttled  &teon 

American  sparrow  hawk 

Bing  tailed  eagle 

Red  shouldered  hawk 

Miasissippi  kite 

Sharp  shinned  hawk 

Slate  colored  hawk 

LoBg  eared  owl 

Virginia  eared  owl 

Pewee  fly  catcher 

Cedar  bird  ^ 

Ferruginous  thrush 

Catbird 

Brown  thrush 

Mocking  bird 

Golden  crowned  thrush 

Red  breasted  thrush 

Water  thrush 

Red  bird,  or  Virgiiua  caidjnal 

Blue  winged  yellow  warbler 

Blue  bird 

Black  poll  warbler 

Blue  yellow  backed  warbler 

Winter  wren 

Ctnrulean  warbler 

Great  Carolina  wren 

Marsh  wren 

Barn  swallow 

Bajak  swallow 

Chin^ney, swallow 

Purple  martin 


Whip-poor-will 

Spanish  whip-poor-will 

Night  hawk 

Skylark 

Redlark 

Black  capped  titmouse 

Black  throated  bunting 

Hairy  woodpecker 

Red  bellied  woodpecker 

{^ouisianian  tannager 

Scarlet  tannager 

Tyrant  fly  catcher 

liouisiania  fly  catcher 

Canada  fly  catcher 

Yellow  breasted  chat 

White  eyed  fly  catcher 

America^  red  start 

Red  eyed  fly  catcher 

Green  black  capped  fly  catcher 

Towhee  bunting 

Chipping  sparrow 

Cow  bird 

Yellow  bird 

Yellow  hemp  bird 

Song  sparrow 

Purple  finch 

Lesser  red  poll 

Snow  bird 

Cardinal  groesbeak 

Pine  grossbeak 

American  grossbeak 

Purple  gradde 

Red  winged  starling 

Baltimore  bird 

Orchard  oriole 

Yellow  headed  oriole 

Meadow  lark  % 

]Sobin  red  hpast 

White  breasted  nut-thatcb 

Red  Iweasted  nut-thatch 

I^ven 

Crow 
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MAgpie  " 

BItiejay 

Ruby  throated  fanrnming  bird 

Belfediciagfisher 

Carolina  paroquet 

Wild  turkey 

Pinnated  grouse 

Ruffed  grouse 

Virginia  partridge 

F^issage  pigeon 

Carolina  pigeon 

Kffldeer 

Golden  plover 

Hooping  crane 

Sandhill  crane 

Great  heron 

Green  heton 

Night  heron 

Long  billed  curlew 

Little  woodcock 

Willet 

Stone  curlew 

TelMale  godwit 

Solitary  sandpiper 

Semi  palmated  sandpiper 

Yellow  shank^s  snipe 


Pileated  woodpecker 
Downy  woodpecker  ' 
Great  marbled  godwit 
Homed  grackle 
Common  coot 
Laughing  gull 
Marshtem 
Lessertem 
Rough  billed  pelican 
Brown  pelican 
Cormorant 
Swan 

Canadian  goode 
Barnacle  goose 
White  Ironted  goose 
Blue  Winged  teal 
Buffle  headed  duck 
Wild  duck 
Summer  duck 
Scaup  duck 
Wood  duck 
Pintailed  duck 
Golden  eye 
American  widgeon 
Red  breasted  merganser 
Hooded  merganser. 


TABLE  NO.  VL 


The  Methodist  church  is  the  most  numerous  denomination  in  the  west- 
em  country.  The  number  of  communicants  in  1826  was  about  135,000. 
The  Methodist  congregatkxis  contain  upon  an  average  five  or  six  hearers, 
to  every  communicant.  This  calculation  will  give  this  denomination  be- 
tween 7  and  800,000  at  that  time.  The  number  of  itinerant  ministers, 
485.  The  number  of  local  ministers  was  probably  greiUer.  tn  1880, 
the  number  of  communicants  was  about  173,083,  and  618  that 
of  (raveling  preachers.  The  superannuated  preachers  amounted  to  40. 
The  Plresbytenans  had  six  hundred  and  fimrleen  preachers  in  I6d6^ 
024  churcfaesi  and  60,470  communicants.  The  Bi^>tists  in  1830,  had 
1|063  preachers,  1701  duuches  and  90/XM  oommunicahtD.    tlie  t^is- 
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oopal  in  the  same  year,  51  lainisteFB^M  chinches  and  2filOOi 
The  Gdmberiand  Frasbyterians,  40  ministers,  70  cfauidiea,  7,000  oobohi- 
nkants.  This  denomination  is  xapidiy  increasing.  The  Catholics^  190 
mtnisteiSi  ISO  chozches,  and  between  4  and  500,000  worslqipen.  The 
Christians  who  are  Unitarian  in  their  sentiments,  hare  400  flourishing 
coqgiegatioDs  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  The  Unitarians  hare  a  few  chnrch* 
es.  The  Tankers  are  generally  emigrants  firom  Germany^  ajid  are  &tin- 
gnisfaed  by  wearing  long  beards,  and  by  holding  the  doctrine  of  univenal 
salvatioo.  They  have  about  40  churches.  The  Shakers  have  a  namber 
of flourishiagaocieties.  Thereare  100  Qennan  Lutheran  charchce, great 
nnmben  of  Free  will  Baptists,  followers  of  Mr.  Campbell,  not  a  few  Mat- 
n¥?ni^  a  growing  number  of  congregations  calling  themselves  Emanci- 
pators, chiefly  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  They  hold  a  perpetual  cru- 
sade against  slavery.  There  are  perhaps  20  Jewish  synagogues.  The 
^Quarterly  Journal  of  Education^  thus  assigns  the  supposed  number  of 
those  attached  in  any  way  to  any  Christian  society.  Methodist,  800,000. 
Baptists,  700,000.  Presbyterians,  550,000.  Catholics,  450,000.  Episco- 
palians, 50,000.  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  80,000.  Other  denominsr* 
tiotts,  among  which  the  Scotch  Reformed  have  not  been  enumeiated^ 
100,000,  making  the  total  number  of  worshipers  in  the  western  country 
2,730,000,  andof  those  whodo  not  worship,  1,900,000.  This  estimate  is 
too  small.  The  numb^  of  people  in  the  western  country  who  have  their 
religion  yet  to  choose  exceeds  2,000,000. 

"nie  following  is  probably  a  coawi  statement  of  the  denominations  in 
the  United  States. 


JltMtiitey?.  €kM^f^oti€9ii»  CotntMonetBiitm  J^ipttiatietu 


OrthodoK  Congr^iationalii 

Bts  1,000 

1,270 

140,000 

1,260,000 

Unitarians 

150 

160 

176,000 

Presbyterians 

1,700 

2,158 

173,329 

1,800,000 

Dutch  Reformed 

159 

194 

17,888 

125,000 

Episcopalians 

500 

700 

600,000 

German  Reformed 

84 

400 

17,400 

200,000 

Luflierans 

205 

1,200 

44,000 

400,000 

Associate  Presbyterians 

74 

144 

15,000 

100,000 

Calvanistic  Baptists 

2,914 

4,384 

304,827 

2,743,458 

Mediodist  Episcopal 

1,777 

476,000 

2fiO^fiO0 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 

M         50 

75 

8,000 

100,000 

Sweedenboigians 

30 

28 

5,000 

United  Brethren 

23 

23 

2,000 

7/)00 

Qnakers  or  Friends 

400 

fnojM 

AssociiBaeniMl  oth»  Methodists  350 

35,000 

175/)00 

Arrj^VAi^ 


W 


GhiaHkasy 

j»o 

8QQ 

:9$,O0» 

EmancipaCans 

1& 

i 
* 

• 

flOft 

fievenUi  day  Baptists, 

80  . 

m. 

a^ow 

Six  Priticipte   "^ 

$» 

90 

•1,800 

Meonoiiitte* 

200 

• 

80^000 

iViAeBB, 

40 

40 

^,«(» 

Free  WiH  Baptia^ 

aoQ  . 

400 

^6^000 

FreB'GoingMiMOD  do..' 

80 

^,^ 

Shaken, 

4& 

n 

■ 

Univeiaiisto, 

150 

soo 

RomBn  OaflMiiea, 

• 

■ 

JewBandqAert^notmwrtiBHwl, 

160 

, 

uffikm 


Them  an  pntbaUy  io  Iho  Uoited  8«eUea  lO/MO 
14,000  £xBd  coi^reeBtionB. 
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TABL£  NO.  VH. 

Exports  from  New  Orleans  in  1831,  $12,000,000.  Among  the  items 
are  157,328  barrels  of  flour,  from  50  to  80,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and 
302,852  bales  of  cotton.  The  amount  of  pork  cannot  be  ascertained,  but 
probably  exceeds  2^000,000.  The  exports  from  Mobile  for  the  same 
year  amounted  to  $1,003,096.  Froia  Cincinnati^  over  $1,000,000.  The 
lead  annually  exported  from  New  Orleans  amounts  to  about  12,000,000 
pounds.  The  steam  boat  tonnage  of  the  western  country  exceeds  50,000 
tons.  The  number  of  steam  boats  that  have  run  upon  the  western  waters 
from  1811  to  1830y  is  336.    Present  number,  230. 


TABLE  NO.  Vra.  i 

•  f 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  give  jtiie  names  of  the  st^fUfn  l^fs  fnftp 
western  waters  to  establish  in  the  public  mind  abroad  ^f  ,ex(f«ittp.if;]|l^ 
the  increase  of  steam  boats  has  been  carried.  The  pre^t  a^^i}^.^ 
tonnage  in  the  western  country  is  50,000  tons.  About  BdQ  Ififfflfi^fffirB 
been  built  or  run  upon  these  Wftt^rs.    Of  these,  132  w^,tm^  fflGvi\iaf'' 

nati,  and  about  the  same  niunhor  at  jPittaburj^.    Fiflojon  or  .10  ^ffT^t?)^^ 
Vol.  n.  28  " 
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at  N0W  Qileaiis.  Tbo  imi  were  tailt at vmrious phces  oa  tbaOyDyani 
flome  of  them  la  tfie  Adanfie  porta.  ItiabeUeTedtbttttiiii^-fiffeliATe 
beoii  built  during  the  peat  aeaaon ,  eome  of  them  of  the  latgeat  aad  meet 
beautifiil  daas.    A  very  great  improvemeat  now  geneiailjr  adopted  m 

Ae  weatem  ateam  boats,  la  to  have  diem  built  with  upper  dedtt,  as  they 
are  called;  Aat  la,  the  whole  extent  of  the  cabin  azraDgeaMBl  eocppjea 
the  complete  length  of  the  boat  in  the  upper  story,  giriikg  Ae  oabaik  an 
airy  and  extensive  promenadci  wholly  firee  from  the  aaaoyanoe  oC  tho 
steam  and  the  noise  of  the  enginery.  When  die  boat  and  the  capteia  are 
bodigoodi  the  passage  up  and  down  the  rivers  is  generally  made  in  great 
comfort.  Now  and  then  a  ruffian  creates  annoj^anoe,  in  which  caaa^  if 
die  captain  possess  energy  and  self  respect,  which  is  the  caae  widi  dn 
greater  portico  of  theae  officers,  the  prompt  remedy  is  adopted  of  settmg 
him  on  shore.  Prices  of  passage  are  on  an  average  as  feUows:  IVom 
Baldmore  to  Wheeling,  fl4.  Eion  Wheeling  to  CSncinnati,  by  die 
stage,  $14;  by  die  river,  $10.  From  Pittsburg  to  Wheelij^»  fS. 
From  Cincinnati  to  Louisville,  $4*  Return,  $6.  From  Louisville  to 
New  Orieans,  $30,  Return,  the  same.  From  Ginctonad  to  St  Looia, 
$16.  From  St  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  $30.  From  New  Yoik  to  Al- 
bany, $2.  From  Albany  to  Bufialo,  by  die  canal,  $18.  FromBuflblo 
to  Gleaveland,  $6 .  From  Cleaveland  or  Sandusky  to  Cincinnati,  by  the 
8lage,$18. 


TABLE  NO.  DL 

MILITARY  POSTS  AND  ARSENALS. 


Fort  Brady,  Ifichigan  Territo 

Fort  Mackinac,  ^             ^ 

Fort  Howard,  «             " 

Fort  Dearborn,  ^             ^ 

Fort  Gratiot,            -      .  ^'             ^ 

Fort  Niagara,  New  York. 

Madison  Kurracks,  New  York. 

Hanbock  Barracks,  Maine. 

Fm  Sullivan,  ^ 

Fok  Preble,  »» 

Port  Constitution,  New  Ibrnpshire. 

FMlndqiendence,  MassAdraseCts. 


Awmi^ix. 


a|0 


fVnrt  Woleott^ 

FortTnunbull, 

West  Point, 

Fort  Columbus, 

Fort  Delaware, 

FortMcHenry, 

Fort  Severn, 

Fort  WaBhingtoD, 

FortreiB  Mooroe, 

Fort  Johnston, 

Fort  Moultrie, 

Oglethorpe  Bfeurracks, 

Fort  Marifui, 

Port  Snelling, 
Fort  Orawfoftl, 
Fort  AimstroDg, 

Fort  Wlnneba^ 

Oantonment  Leavenworth, 

Jefferson  Barracks, 
Cantonment  Gibson, 
CantiMunent  Jesup, 
Baton  Rouge, 
Cantonment  Atkinson, 
Fort  Wood, 
Fort  Pike, 
Fort  St  Philip, 
Cantonment  Brooke, 
Fort  Mitchell, 
Key  West, 
Arsenal  Watertown,  * 
Arsenal  Watervleit, 
Arsenal  Rome, 
Arsenal  Pittsburgh, 
Arsenal  Frankford, 
Arsenal  BaltinxKre, 
Arsenal  Washington, 
Arsenal  near  Riehmond, 
Arsenal  Augusta, 
Arsenal  Baton  Rouge, 


i 
1 


Bboda  Idaad. 

Connecticut. 

New  York. 

New  Yoric. 

Delaware. 

Afarylaod. 
(( 

u 

Virginia. 
North  Carolina. 
Soudi  Carolina. 
Georgia* 
Fk>rida. 

« 

On  the  Upper  MissiflBippi. 

Michigan  Territory. 

Right  bank  of  the  Missouri  near  the 
Little  Platte. 


On  thd  Arkansas. 

Louisiana. 
u 

u 

u 
u 

Florida* 
Alabama. 
Florida. 
Massachusetts. 
New  York. 

a       u 

Pennsylvania. 

Maryland. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Viiginia. 

Georgia. 

Louisiana. 
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A  GENERAL  aggr^M^  ekUUdkg  OemaAerofeaAdeacripSomaf 

States  of  America^  at  retmmed 


Statsb  Ain>  Tbsritoiubb. 


Maine    - 

New  Hampshire  - 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

N.  District  of  New  York 

S.  District  off 'New  York      : 

Total  of  New  York 

New  Jersey 

£.  District  of  Pennsyt^nia 

W.  District  of  Pennsylvania 

Total  (^  Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

Xiaryland 

£.  District  of  Virginia 

W.  District  of  Vii^ia 

Total  of  Virginia 

North  Carolina    - 

South  Carolina  - 

Georgia 

N.  District  of  Alabama 

S.  District  of  Alabama 

Total  of  Alabama 

Mississippi 

'E.  District  of  Louisiana 
W.  District  of  Louisiana 

Total  of  Louisiana 

R  District  of  Tennessee 
W.  District  of  Tennessee 

Total  of  Tennessee 

Kentucky 
Ohw 


FREE 


HALES. 


u 

3  o* 

8." 
9<S 


34,034 
19,4d8 
40^15 
6,731 
19,021 
21,689 
118,609 
99,926 


ld8,13d 

25,073 
60,744 
56,376 


117,120 

4,747 
2(3,732 
33,156 
32,625 


65,761 

46,662 
25,131 
33,011 
9,455 
13,300 


22,755 

7,922 
5,017 
2,859 

7,87^ 

19,606 
40,046 

S9,652 


o  < 


IS 


IB 

?  a. 


II 


I 


2«,746 
n,590 
36,054 
5,788 
17,891 
19,410 
103,663 
83,686 


1^7,349 

21,209 
60,321 
45,659 


25,536 

16,800 

34,605 

5,403 

17,773 
17,596 
88,844 
29,945 


r.5 


22,410)  3d,(^ 


95,980 

4,091 
19,439 
26,402 
25,394 


51,796 

35,973 

20,267 

23,586 

6,737 

8,760 


15,497 

5,566 

4,187| 
2,199 


118,789 

19,736 
45,115 
37,476 


82,591 

3,932 

17,888 
22,532 
20,703 


14,873 
32,868 
5,354 
16,519 
15,805 
74,176 
27,763 


21,147 
58,4»l 
8,425 
26,181 
24,200 
124,787 
61,728 


101,939 

17,133 
41,321 
33,030 


74,351 

3,179 
15,772 
19,813 
17,118 


4;i,295 

31,171 

16492 

18,679 

5,231 

6,905 


26,894 
68,379 
52,483 


120,862 

5,509 
29,390 
33,282 
27,543 


12,130 

4,581 
3,339 
1,891 


6,3fi{e 

14,733 
30,591 


5,230 

11,788 
24,431 


36,931 

25,582 

13,962 

15,098 

4,305 

5,194 

9^99 

3,683 
2,850 
1,478 


45,324  36,219 


54,228  41,294 

^ 96,364)  74.813 

Amount  earned  forward    |889,7 1 7)724,049 


34,515 
62,260 


4,328 

9,598 
19,927 

29,525 

29,288 
51,160 


60,825 

39,174 
22,166 
26,688 
7,030 
10,308 


17,347 

7,215 
7,435 
3,027 


14/)74 
30,613J 

44,717 

45,384 
81,016 


I 


625,2271539,2581887,626 
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221 


p«n&M  wUkin  H^  Hverdl  Districts  and  TerrHoriesof  ike  VnUed 
by  Ike  respectite  Marshals  thereof. 


WHITE  PERSONS. 

' 

KALES* 

•  S5 

Of  forty 
and  under 

Of  fifty 

and  under 

sixty. 

Of  sixty 

and  under 

seventy. 

fil 

Of  eighty 

andu^er 

ninety. 

Of  ninety 

and  under 

iOne  hundred 

» 

1 

21,587 

14,543 

9,224 

5,942 

2,639 

819 

M 

14,728 

10,813 

7,202 

5,097 

2,788 

835 

85 

3 

35,417 

23,643 

15,029 

10,284 

5,516 

854 

1,764 

172 

1 

5,383 

3,519 

2,153 

1,450 

260 

29 

16,416 

11,604 

7,854 

5,493 

3,158 

871 

78 

4 

15,761 

10,416 

7,052 

5,192 

2,204 

630 

48 

3 

79,912 

49,706 

29,273 

17,171 

7,043 

1,750 

179 

19 

33,190 

19,518 

11,240 

6,700 

2,996 

796 

76 
251 

16 
35 

113,102 

69,224 

40,513 

23,871 

10,039 

2,546 

17,238 

11,036 

7,059 

4,462 

2,022 

531 

44 

1 

42,731 

27,583 

15,555 

8,744 

3,701 

897 

98 

16 

32,110 

19,953 

12,505 

7,161 

3,221 

1,022 

119 

21 
37 

74,841 

46,.536 

28,060 

15,90& 

6,922 

1,919 

217 

3,219 

2,036 

1,282 

609 

201 

44 

9 

1 

18,206 

11,072 

6,566 

3,462 

1,373 

356 

52 

7 

20,902 

13,430 

'  8,778 

4,853 

1,930 

569 

88 

10 

15,629 

0,933 

6,513 

4,114 

1,750 
3,680 

535 

96 
184 

13 
23 

36,531 

23,363 

15,291 

8,967 

1,101 

23,080 

15,076 

10,646 

5,947 

2,469 

650 

136 

23 

13,952 

8,330 

5,649 

3,034 

1,211 

297 

66 

14 

16^169 

9,741 

5,682 

3,097 

1,120 

290 

62 

13 

4,457 

2,513 

1,496 

780 

249 

65 

11 

b,ms 

3,513 

2,125 

961 

342 

82 

7 

4 

11,395 

6,026 

3,622 

1,741 

591 

147 

18 

4 

4,630 

2,439 

1,565 

632 

186 

47 

11 

5,736 

3,172 

1,445 

635 

227 

61 

18 

8 

2,109 

1,146 

569 

261 

91 

16 

3 

1 
9 

7,84S 

4,318 

2,014 

896 

318 

77 

21 

7,76S 

4,731 

3,738 

1,994 

874 

292 

42 

11 

17,676 

ll,03fi 

8,206 

3,575 

1,243 

363 

®7 

18 

25,427 

15,76S 

11,944 

d6£ 

2,117 

655 

109 

29 

26,384 
49,539 

550,492 

17,160 

10,998 

6,275 

5,629 

723 

119 

27 

31,051 

18,126 

10,772 

3,628 

923 

117 

21 

l346,725j217,551 

128,708 

■  Tsaas 

55,729 

15,508 

1  1,924 

il    256| 
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AGORE- 


Statkst  ai^d  Tbrbitobies. 


FREE 


.itm. 


I 


jeaubs* 


1c2 

3  o< 


§8 


Is 

fl 


ST  •      I 

£    fi3 


eI 


Amount  broaght  ibrward 

Indiana  -    ^ 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

E.  District  of  Florida 

W.  District  of  Florida 

Middle  District  of  Florida 

S.  District  of  Florida 

Total  of  Florida 

District  of  Columbia 

Total  of  the  U.StateF 


889,717 

39,775 

18,862 

13,506 

3,019 

3,036 

441 

550 

923 

IS 


1,932 
2,345 


972,194 


724,048 

28,863 

12,747 

9,624 

2,022 

2,318 

326 

355 

640 

12 


625,227 

22,923 

10,033 

7,464 

1,628 

1,924 

261 

278 

467 

14 


539,258|8&7,626 


1,333 
1,681 


17,976 

7,775 

5,465 

1,277 

1,553 

170 

245 

356 

18 


27,677 

14,708 

11,150 

2,832 

4,033 

475 

664 

952 

60 


1,015 
1,474 


782,637 


671,686 


769     2,171 
1,521\    2,705 


975,614  952,962 


FBMJLLES, 


Maine     - 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts     - 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

N.  District  of  New  York 

S.  District  of  New  York 

Total  of  New  York 

Now  Jersey 

£.  District  of  Pennsylvania 

W.  District  of  Pennsylvania 

Total  of  Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

E.  Disrtrict  of  Virginia 

W.  District  of  Virginia     - 

Total  of  Vii^ginia 

North  Carolina    - 
South  Carolina    * 


32,468 
18,506 
39,516 
6,626 
18,246 
21,326 
113,755 
37,926 


151,681 

23,951 
57,958 
54,127 


112,085 

4,646 
22,355 
31,405 
30,999 


27,667 
16,800 
34,504 
5,641 
16,937 
18,633 
100,075 
32,949 

133,024 

20,481 

48,481 
44,388 


24,079 
15,584 
83,366 
5,209 
16,574 
16,877 
85,712 
29,616 


92,869 

4,012 
18,692 
25,391 
24,590 


62,404 

42,785 
23,727 
30,971|  22,648 


49,961 

34,247 
19,044 


Amount  earned  forward  i867,443|792,066 


115,328 

18,248 
43,563 
36,422 


79,985 

3,652 
17,327 
22,333 
19,591 


28,792 
15,631 
17,847 


22,336 
14,846 
34,463 
5,577 
15,985 
15,776 
75,251 
30,024 


105,275 

16,792 
43,793 
32*856 


35^93 
24,485 
60,427 
9,207 
26,519 
25,167 
116,6(M 
51,638 


76,649 


168,442 

25,839 
66,990 
46,483 

115,423 


8,380  5,474 

18,021  27,245 

22,474  35,288 

18,086  26,771 

4i^5i0  62,059 


27,616 
15,133 
16,517 


41,229 
21,863 
24,005 


668,6g0|65^I0}101,WI0 


I 


▲  rrsNuxx. 

»R 

1 

GATK-^mi^nued. 

WHITE  PERSONS. 

1 

1 

KAUn.                                                             1 

Ll 

if 

ISt 

1 

h 

1$ 

Mi 

^1 

460^492 

846,726 

217,551 

128,708 

bb,TM 

15,508 

1,924 

26A 

17,043 

1Q,34& 

6,043 

8,189 

1,483 

242 

44 

10 

.  8,932 

4,639 

2,856 

1,164 

386 

90 

6 

4 

7,405 

8,640 

1,928 

937 

841 

58 

14 

2 

1^819 

876 

433 

209 

64 

12 

1 

2^52 

1,228 

660 

264 

64 

20 

4 

1 

428 

190 

96 

49 

S2 

5 

489 

218 

167 

72 

15 

1 

I 

1 

547 

813 

165 

68 

20 

4 

1 

72 

39 

18 

5 

1,536 

.     700 

436 

194 

57 

10 

2 

1 

1,917 

1,168 

593 

246 

71 

25 

2 

I 

592,596 

869,370 

230,500 

134,910 

58,130 

15,645 

1,993 

874 

FEMi 

ULBS. 

22,302 

14,133 

9,850 

5,929 

2,686 

909 

139 

8 

16,703 

11,908 

8,429 

5,887 

3,086 

1,101 

170 

6 

SSylBi 

26,699 

18,453 

12,919 

7,177 

2,512 

335 

2 

5,752 

4,026 

2,828 

1,942 

1,054 

876 

44 

18,034 

13,008 

9,348 

6,703 

8,765 

1,229 

153 

3 

16,257 

11,035 

7,157 

4,728 

2,089 

656 

87 

5 

72,857 

45,245 

26,545 

15,429 

6,282 

1,711 

201 

14 

31,813 

19,175 

11,663 

7,109 

8,215 

957 

104 

4 

104,670 

64,420 

38,208 

22,538 

9,497 

2,668 

305 

18 

' 

16,638 

11,004 

7,308 

4,717 

2,167 

584 

63 

2 

• 

41,007 

26,236 

16,664 

9,737 

4,292 

1,155 

132 

13 

28,568 

17,986 

11,085 

6,281 

2,700 

877 

104 

7 

69,576 

44,222 

27,749 

16,018 

6,992 

2,032 

236 

20 

3,183 

2,047 

1,400 

627 

263 

58 

4 

1 

16,618 

10,842 

6,985 

3,636 

1,543 

432 

65 

17 

21,706 

14,047 

9,293 

5,195 

2,297 

620 

138 

13 

14,978 

9,706 

6,137 

3,580 

1,552 

471 

55 

18 

36,584 

23,753 

15,430 

8,775 

3,849 

1,091 

188 

26 

24,704 

16,455 

10,657 

5,944 

2,470 

767 

152 

26 

1 

13,431 

8,467 

5,454 

2,928 

1,178 

353 

79 

10 

13,386 

8,438 

5,066 

2,681 

985 

269 

66 

22 

415,153  268,452 

175,0221105,877 

49,162 

15,027 

2,091 

170 

3S4 


▲PVSHDIX. 


acac 


=sc 


Stathb  iJBCD  Tkbritosibs. 


Amoimt  lirought  forward       ^867,448 


N.  District  of  Alabama 

3.  District  of  Alabama 

Total  of  Alabama 

Mississippi        -        ^ 
K.  District  of  Louisiana 
W.  District  of  Louisiana 
Total  of  Louisiana 

£.  District  of  Tennessee 
W.  District  of  Tennessee 
.   Total  of  Tennessee 

Kentucky 
Ohio 
{adiana 
Illinois 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
MichigaB 

£.  District  df  Florida 
W.  District  of  Florida 
Middle  District  of  Florida 
<S.  District  of  Florida 
Total  of  Florida 

District  of  Columbia 


t  21,120 

7^324 
5,012 
2,661 


Total  of  the  U.  States.  |920,104 


FREE 


If 

as 
it 


8,949 
12,171 


7,673 

18,121 
37,225 


55^6 

50,701 

«9,766 

37,451 

17,411 

12,531 

2,782 

2,727 

432 

502 

858 

15 


1,807 
2,182 


Is 


Sl 


e 


792,066|688,e60|6dS^10 


6,447 

8,380 


14,^ 

5,254 
4,036 
2,150 


6,186 

14,022 
29,275 


43,297 

39)515 

71,855 

27,426 

12,222 

9,042 

1,894 

2,054 

290 

352 

600 

9 


1,251 
1,646 


4,930 
6,167 


Ti;097 

4,164 
3,41(K 
1,734 


5,144 

11,051 
22,594 


33,645 

32,341 

59,501 

20,^848 

9,220 

6y789 

1,495 

1>776 

266 

262! 

441 

12 


981 
1^639 


751,6491639,063 


1^ 

ii 


4,403 
5,543 


9,946 

3,672 
3)149 
1,552 


4,701 


I 


I 


loi^ago 

6,325 

8,137 


14,468 


4,002 
2,248} 


6,940i 


10,090   14,301 
20,597   28,057 


30,677 

29,636 

52,779 

18,013 

8,211 

^,777 

1,226 

1,433 

229 

276 

407 

11 


1,843 


42. 


1)447 


507,7131916^602 


APPBirpiX. 

22b 

GATB-^iMtmued. 

WHITE  PERSONS. 

FEKALBB. 

Of  thirty,  and 
under  forty. 

Of  forty,  and 
under  fifty. 

Of  fifty,  and 
under  afacty. 

Of  sixty,  and 
under  seyenty. 

Of aeyenty,  and 
under  eighty. 

or  eighty,  and 
under  ninety. 

Of  ninety,  and 
under  one 
hundred. 

Of  one  hun* 
died,  and  up- 
wards. 

415,153 

268,452 

175,022 

105,877 

49,162 

15,027 

2,091 

170 

8,654 

2,130 

1,183 

578 

183 

67 

16 

7 

4,878 

2,591 

1,541 

774 

248 

75 

12 

3 

8,532 

4,721 

2,724 

1,352 

431 

142 

28 

10 

3,094 

1,729 

1,001 

457 

150 

32 

7 

2 

2,982 

1,598 

853 

504 

172 

63 

13 

1 

1,276 

696 

404 

160 

48 

15 

4 

4,208 

2,294 

1,257 

664 

220 

78 

17 

1 

7,W1 

5,156 

3,313 

1,775 

756 

224 

47 

14 

15,509 

10,121 

5,925 

2,754 

1,055 

315 

53 

13 

23,540 

15,277 

9,238 

4,519 

1,811 

539 

100 

27 

28,763 

15,361 

9,525 

5,349 

2,202 

576 

95 

11 

43,769 

27,461 

15,790 

8,214 

2,909 

721 

88 

8 

15,045 

8,794 

4,540 

2,175 

815 

202 

26 

2 

6,758 

3,701 

2,021 

799 

268 

71 

12 

1 

5,122 

2,715 

1,476 

773 

229 

58 

8 

2 

1,089 

526 

299 

108 

32 

8 

3 

1,393 

723 

385 

138 

37 

^1 

5 

, 

215 

143 

60 

36 

16 

3 

2 

231 

139 

83 

24 

15 

4 

2 

391 

198 

100 

40 

14 

2 

1 

11 

4 

4 

1 

1 

848 

484 

247 

•lOl 

45 

10 

5 

1,751 

987 

603 

250 

84 

30 

4 

555,565 

355,425] 

222,928 

130,866| 

58,054 

17,572 

2,484 

234 

You  It. 


SO 
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APPENDIX. 


GENERAL  AGGRE- 


SLAVES. 


Statjeb  Ai^  TsBBiro- 


Msune 

New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
Vermont 

N.  District  of  N.Y. 
S.  District  of  N.Y. 
Total  of  New  York 

New  Jersey 
£.  District  of  Penn. 
W.  District  of  Penn. 
Total  of  Penn. 

Delaware 
Maryland 

E.  Distrid;  of  Virginia 

W.  District  of  Virginia 

Total  of  Vkginia 


North  GaroKna 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
N.  District  of  Alabama 
8.  District  of  Akbama 
Total  of  Alabama 

MissisBippi 
E.  District  of  Louisiana 
W.  District  of  Louisiana 
Total  of  Louisiana 

E.  District  of  Tenn. 
W.  District  of  Tenn. 
Total  of  Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

AnPai  canned  forward 


HALES. 


1? 

I 


I 


c 

D    O 

is 


B-l 


Is 


1 

3 


4 

7 

13 


574 

17,878 

74,118 

9^13 


2 
2 

6 


6 

10 
44 
40 


83,961 

46,068 
51,a66 
38,344 
8,250 
13,615 


84 

856 
17,752 
60,099 

8,835 


1 

4 


257 

8^844 

38,419 

4,795 


21^S65 

11,011 

4,d68 


68,934 

39,146 
44,671 
34,216 
7,322 
12,216 


3,392 
24,617 


19,538 

10,784 

12,891 

4,941 


13,620   17,932 


20^70 

29,718 

19,575 

4,240 

6,836 


28,009 
31,513 


344,787 


3,116 
20,484 


23,600 

27,488 


11,076 

6,957 

12,185 

3,577 


13,925 
21,693 

12,888i 
1,971 
3,178 


5,149 

3,468 
6,455 
2fi2& 


15,762 


1,283 
9,981 


305,021 


11,264 
13,386 


180,745 


8,480 


713 
5,382 


820 

1,658 

428 


6,045 
7,518 


2,081 


248 
1,494 


1,742 
2,286 


116,369140,676 


4 
55 

59 
45 

171 


APPSIIDSX. 


«7 


OATE-'-^onimued, 


SLAVES. 


FEKALBB. 


a 

D 

a. 


€1 


n 


11 

7 
10 
23 


33 

506 

16,904 

73,562 

9,544 


83,106 

44,907 
51,563 
38,071 
7,962 
13,398 


21,360 

10,857 
9,550 
4,163 


13,713 

3;258 
23,381 

86,589 
30,990 

238,618 


8» 

e 


•? 


I 


2 
2 

9 

'^ 

13 
63 
45 


108 

611 

16,242 

58,634 

8,353 


66,987 

37,510 
45,534 
33,789 
7,156 
12,504 


19,660 

10,842 

12,140 

4,564 


16,704 

3,160 
21,134 

24,294 
27,224 

499,631 


1 


9 


9 

425 
15 

7 


22 

241 

8,322 

36,600 

4,253 


40,853 

20,169 

32,719 

20,509 

4,209 

6,870 


11,079 

7,005 

12,211 

3,288 


L 


13,490 

1,473 
10,748 

12,221 
14,177 

181^ 


I  o 

.•8'? 


1 

7 


457 
13 
11 


24 

77 

5,327 

24,475 

2,734 


27^09 

12,849 

22,023 

12,331 

1,915 

2,990 


4,905 

8,171 
4,583 
1,630 


6,213 

911 
5,712 

6^623 
8,119 

109^ 


^1 


is 


•§3 


» 


7 
5 


290 
30 
14 


44 

49 

2,601 

11,221 

1,057 


12,278 

5,622 

8,117 

3,746 

515 

800 


1,315 

691 

i;346| 

305 


1,551 

321 
1,578 

1,899 
2,56 

40,777 


£(   P  B 

M  CL  cr 


5 

4 


9 

3 
53 

132 
16 


lis 

114 

Bi 

78 

8 

17 


25 

21 
29 
10 


89 

8 
96 


84 

49 


659 


338 


APPKNDtX. 


GENERAL  AOGRB- 


Statss  and  Tbbhi- 

TOSIBB. 


SLAVES. 


MALES. 


I 


f 

***** 


I 


S5 

4^    SU 


Amt  brought  rorward.|344,7in|  305,021 


"I 


$1  IS 


1^ 


c 


I 


Indiana 

Illinois        .    * 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

E.  District  of  Florida 

W.  District  of  Florida 

M.District  of  Florida 

8.  District  of  Florida 

Total  of  Florida 

District  of  Columbia 
Total  of  the  U.  States 


103 

4,858 
850 

627 

566l 

1,301 

7 


180,745 


2,501 
794 


120 

4,292 

812 

5 

588 

602 

1,275 

17 


ll6,;i6^4U,075 


2,4d2 
944 


358,845  :i  13,676 


80 

2,052 

396 

9 

461 

496 

862 

11 


49 
917 
187 

1 
289 
231 
423 

5 


1/^0 
542 


185,654 


948 


375 


11{!),996 


7 

196 

48 

1 
93 
52 
77 

2 


ni 


2 

41 

1 


224( 

114 3 

U,456\      71t»' 


HAU3B. 


FREE  COLORED 


Maine      - 

New  Hampshire    - 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

N.  District  of  N.Y. 

S.  District  of  N.  Y. 

Total  of  New  York. 

New  Jersey 

E.  District  of  Penn. 

W.  District  of  Peon. 

Total  of  Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

E.  District  of  Virginia 

W.  District  of  Virginia 

Total  of  Tuginia 

North  Carolina      - 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 


165 
61 

804 

330 
1,022 

125 
1,576 
4,141 


5,717 

3,035 
4,047 
1,140 


174| 
73 

886 

501 
1,127 

114 
1,607 
4,490 


5,187 

2,621 
8,311 
7,111 
1,115 


8,226 

3,427 

1,315 

868 


6,097 

3,247 
4,229 
1,041 


6,270 

2,260 
6,101 
5,250 

884 


6,134 

2,961 
957 
354 


Amountcarnedforwdn  36.7671  te^5 


116 

63 

726 

314 

779 

78 

1,308 

3,690 


4,898 

1,449 

3,392 

625 


4,017 

1,300 

4,016 

3,038 

499 


3,537 

1,406 
622 
221 


109 

48 

635 

241 

624 

63 

810 

2,694 


3,505 

1,192 

2,336 

465 


2,»U1 

1,182 

4,158 

2,289 

408 


2,697 

1,059 

424 
185 


23,5421  18,912 


40 
321 
1501 
313 

48 
374 
993 


1,367 

571 
897 
212 


1,109 

499 
2,^ 
1,461 

258 


1 
5 
3 
2 
2 
11 
II 


22 

4 

21 

6 


1,719 

695 
333 

117 


30 

13 

49 

24 

3 


27 

22 
19 
11 


9,6231   »11 


APP3BHDXX. 


380 


GATE-^-CiHUhuitd. 


"SEaves: 


FEMALES. 


IS 

i- 
fg 


IS 


|S 


& 


IS 


9 


0k 

ill 

S9   O. 


^1 


^b,618 


4^9,531 


137 

4,630 

804 

1 

605t 

697 

1,265 

3 


181,2511 109,836 


2,560 
816 


347,566 


121 

4,586 

836 

2 

571 

605 

1,266 

7 


2,449 
1,268 


60 

2,195 

400 

3 

471 

382 

698 

lOl 


508,793 


1,561 


612 


54 
988 
198 

3 
233 
185 
346 

4 


768 


411 


186,082111,753 


40,777 


229 
50 

67 
36 
73 


176 
179 


6591 


3 
2 
1 


2 


41,422|       668 


PERSONS. 
~~15r 


FBIULBS* 


I       TOTAL. 


72 

823 

366 

l/)54 

121 

1,532 

3,992 


1721 
83 

956 

597 
1,233 

126 
1,851 
4,973 


5,524 

2,818 
4,004 
1,059 


121 

52 

810 

448 

816 

76 

1,205 

4,325 


6,824 

2,900 
5,099 
1,060 


5,063 

2,516 
7,919 
6,869 
1,111 


5,530 

1,420 

3,878 

624 


91 

71 

651 

349 

663. 

70 

811 

3,006 


7,980 

3,300 
1,382 

848 

89,837 


6,159 

2,366 

7,314 

6,184 

860 


7,044 

3,129 

1,171 

829 

30,408 


4,497 

1,447 

5,385 

3359 

534 


4,393 

1,660 
748 
285 

27,690 


3,817 

1,11^ 

2,294 

483 


2,727 

1,108 
4,586 

2,884 
410 


51 

51 

385 

263 

420 

56 

411 

1,318 


1,729 

550 
915 
182 


3,294 

1,178 

544 
182 

20,897 


1,097 

499 
2,782 
1,788 

240 


2,028 

711 
894 

m 

11,148 


5 

4 

8 

11 

4 

16 

85 


51 

5 
23 
10 


83 

18 

86 

23 

1 


24 

27 

6 

_6 

288 


399,426 
269,588 
610,014 
97,210 
297,711 
280,679 
1,866,467 
547,041 

1,918,508 

820,779 
755,577 
592,095 


1,847,672 

76,739 
446,913 
832,979 
378,298 


1,211,272 

738,470 
581,458 
516,567 

9,107,751 


2S0 


AFPHlfBIX. 


•^■^-MK 


GENERAL  AGGER- 
FREE  colored! 


Statsb  and  Terbito- 

RIBB. 


Amt.  brought  forward 

N.  District  of  Alabama 
S.  District  of  Alabama 

Total  of  Alabama 

Mississippi 

%  District  of  Louisiana 

W>  District  of  Louisiana 

t'otal  of  Louisiana 

E.  District  of  Tenn. 
tV.  District  of  Tenn. 

Total  of  Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

E.  District  of  Florida 

W.  District  of  Florida 

M.  District  of  Florida 

S.  District  of  Florida 

Total  of  Florida 

District  of  Columbia 
TotidoftheU.  States 


if  S 


i§ 


n 


46 

'a !_ 


IS 
If 


IF 


36,767135,256123)542 


■9 
6 
1981 


267 

87 

2,090 

432 


2,522 

360 

472 


832 

717 

1,647 

598 

282 

80 
28 
29 
54 
65 
6 
11 


136 

895 


48,787 


50 
144 


194 

79 

1,951 

346 


1,297 

256 
336 


592 

570 

1,469 

538 

243 

^3 
19 
42 
40 
55 
1 
13 


109 
650 


48,126 


65 
117 


182 

60 

J,007 

207 


1,214 

130 
227 


357 

391 

828 

303 

186 

47 

19 

45 

18 

26 

1 

6 


46 

464 


18,912 

38 
82 


120 

43 
682 
145 


827 

125 
193 


318 

478 

644 

229 

128 

55 

15 

27 

24 

25 

1 

6 


56 


405 


27,629(22,262 


22 

305 

80 


885 

90 
120 


210 

386 
885 

li27 

44 

16 

8 

8 

19 

'? 


82 


229 


11,476 


1 

91 


11 

I 
6 


17 
8 
2 
I 
2 
1 


1 
8 


206 


s» 


APJPBNOIX. 


281 


GATE^Coniifmed, 


PERSONS. 

ii 

FBMALBS. 

U 

s.tt 

• 

as 

'If 

Is 

sif 

Iff 

TOTAT-. 

33,337 

30,403 

27,690 

'MjSOfJ 

11,143 

X83 

9,107,751 

51 
189 

48 
158 

28 
93 

22 
67 

15 
37 

2 
4 

125,781 
183,425 

243 

206 

126 

89 

52 

6 

309,206 

72 

2,216 

427 

52 

2,401 

338 

47 

1,724 

208 

49 

1,265 

134 

17 

657 

99 

25 
3 

136,806 

155,318 

60^7 

2,643 

2,739 

1,932 

1,399 

756 

28 

215,575 

346 
393 

269 
343 

166 
207 

112 
163 

87 
105 

1 
5 

196,374 

488,448 

739 

612 

373 

275 

192 

6 

684,822 

639 

1,559 

587 

309 

75 

17 

20 

59 

71 

2 

12 

497 

1,554 

553 

231 

60 

13 

36 

53 

65 

2 

16 

357 

788 

284 

124 

45 

10 

27 

36 

23 

3 

7 

.   613 

235 

110 

61 

7 

16 

21 

84 

1 

6 

358 

241 

106 

49 

30 

6 

3 

23 

21 

4 

17 
5 
5 
1 
2 

1 

688,844 

937,079 

341,582 

157,575 

140,064 

30,383 

31,260 

8,953 

9,478 

15,777 

517 

144 

136 

69 

62 

48 

1 

34,r^ 

863 

1,033 

682 

564 

868 

7 

39,858 

47,347 

1  48,125 

32,504 

24,266 

13,369 

361 

12,856,154 

282 


AFPBHDIX. 


AGGRB- 


xs 


Statkb  Am)  Tjerbii<obies. 


Maine    ^  ^  '- 

Mew  Hampshire - 

Massachusetts    - 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

N.  District  of  New  York 

S.  District  of  New  York 

Total  of  New  York 

New  Jersey 

E.  District  of  Pennsylvania 

W.  District  of  Pennsylvania 

Total  of  Pennsylvania 

Delai^re 

Maryland 

£.  District  of  Virginia 

W.  District  of  Virginia 

Total  of  Virginia- 

North  Carolina   - 

South  Carolina  • 

Geoigia 

N.  District  of  Alabama 

8.  District  of  Alabama 

Total  of  Alabama 

Ifismssippi 

£.  District  of  Louisiana 

W.  District  of  Louisiana 

Tot|U  of  Louisiana 

K  District  of  Tennessee 
W.  District  oi  Tennessee 

Total  of  Teimessee 

Kentucky 
Ohio 

Amount  carried  forward. 


WHITE  PERSC^fS  included 


64 

33 

67 

3 

44 

37 

195 

77 


272 

64 

116 

94 


210 

9 
47 
67 
60 


127 

69 
61 
52 
11 
32 


43 

12 

7 
4 


11 

17 
46 


63 

92 
161 


1,581 


llfi.fl 


? 


62 

55 

69 

30 

151 

58 

202 

113 


315 

71 
148 
106 


254 

10 
32 
62 
64 


126 

65 
51 
48 
12 
13 


25 

10    f 
7 
6 


1,781 


ItiS 


6i 

48 
144 

22 
100 

54 
188 

55 


243 

71 

153 

95 


248 

11 
53 
96 
73 

T69 

60 
60 
47 

8 
8 


16 

7 
11 
10 


13 

81 

19 

44 

15 
39 

63 

54 

109 
164 

82 
121 

1,608 


»    *i 


▲Fpair2>ix« 


GATE-^imtmued. 

• 

in  the  foregoiag. 

SLAVES  AND  COLORED  PERSONS, 
included  in  the  foregoing. 

a  o 

♦ 

Aliens— 
foreigners  not 
naturalized. 

Who  are  deaf 
and  dumb,  un- 
der fourteen 
years  of  age» 

Who  are  deaf 

and  dumb,  of 

the  age  of  foui^ 

teen,  and  under 

twenty-five. 

Who  are  deaf 

and  dumb,  of 

the  age  of  ' 

twenty-five 

and  upwards. 

i 

g 

157 
117 
241 

61 
192 

49 
438 
222 

400 
8,735 
1,110 
1,507 
3,420 
29,427 
22,780 

2 
4 

2 
2 

4 
4 

3 
3 

1 
2 
1 
3 
6 

5 
2 

1 

1 

4 

7 

d 

4 

8- 
4 

1^ 

660 

176 
236 
207 

52,207 

3,377 
9,218 
6,147 

8 

6 
9 
3 

9 

3 

11 
4 

11 

9 
0 

41 

17 
11 

443 

18 
156 
214 
160 

15,365 

313 

4,833 

358 

398 

12 

28 
40 
12 

15 

4 
30 
35 

7 

9 

4 
24 
32 

6 

28 

12 
117 
401 

44  • 

374 

215 
99 

148 
30 
40 

756 

206 

498 
86 
20 
53 

52 

25 

9 

36 

4 

7 

42 

27 

27 

19 

4 

3 

38 

27 

81 

11 

2 

6     ■ 

445 

167 

119 
1» 
80 

70 

25 
31 

7 

73 

82 

1,580 

120 

11 

1 
4 
4 

7 

8 
4 

1 

7 

2 

.  8 
1 

42 

28 
65 
16 

38 

90 

87 

1,700 

56 
65 

8 

3 

10 

5 

1 
9 

3 

1          80 

13 
28 

177 

156 
251 

121 

173 
5,524 

13 

12 

•   4 

10 
25 

8 

5 
1 

41 

78 
74 

1    3,866 

103,316 

225 

241     1      200        1     1,364          \ 

Vol.  U. 


30 


384 


APIPBITDXX. 


GENERAL  AGGRE- 


Statm  aud  TamroBifis. 


Amount  brought  farward 

Indiaoa 

Illinois  ... 

Missouri  «  •  . 

Arkansas         ... 
Michigan         -  -    '        - 

RDistriet  of  Florida 
W.  District  of  Florida 
Middle  District  of  Florida 
S.  District  of  Florida    - 

Total  orFi(»rida 

District  of  Colanibia 

Total  oftheU.  States 


WHITE  PEOPLE  included 


54 
22 
17 
5 
5 
1 
1 


60 

24 

7 

2 

5 


16 
9 
1 
3 
2 
2 


4  5 3 

1,640(        1,874)         T^ 


tMbkmg  Ae  general  aggregate  of  each 


FREE  WHITE  PERSONS. 


M4LBB  under  5  years  of  age 
of  5  and  under  10 
of  10  and  under  15 
of  15  and  under  20 
of  20  and  under  80 
of  30  and  under  40 
of  40  and  under  50 
Qf  50  and  under  00 
4?f  60  and  under  70 
of  70  and  under  80 
tf  BO  and  under  90 
of  90  and  under  100 
of  100  fofd  upwards 


972,104 

782,637 

671,688 

575,614 

952,902 

592,596 

369,370 

230,500 

134,910 

58,136 

15,945 

1,908 

274 

5,358,769 


APYBKPIX. 


83ft 


GATB^Conikttied. 


in  the  foregoii^. 


SLAVES  AND  COLORED  PERSONS^ 
included  in  the  faregoing. 


s 


8,866 

72 
96 
26 

8 
4 

2 
1 


I 
14 


Of\Mo 


103^16 

280 

447 

155 

8 

1,453 

8 

106 

11 

96 


Mis 

ml 


221 
637 


106,544 


1 
1 


232 


211 
1 
1 


2U0 


1 
1 


2 


i247 


2 

1 
1 


8 


205 


it 


i^ 


2 
3 

7 
2 

8 
6 
2 


16 

8 


1,402 


deaeripHon  of  persons  in  ike  United  States. 


FREE  WHITE  PERSONS. 


FEiiAUBB  under  5  years  of  age 
of  5  and  under  10 
of  10  and  under  15 
of  15  and  under  20 
of  20  and  under  30 
of  30  and  under  40 
of  40  and  under  60 
of  50  and  under  60 
of6Oandund0r7O 
of  70  and  under  80 
of  80  and  under  00 
of  90  and  under  100 
of  100  and  upwards 


990, 

751,04! 

639,063 

507,713 

915,662 

555,565 

355,425 

222,928 

130,866 

58,034 

17^72 

2,484 

234 


5,167. 


Total  number  of  free  whites,  I0,526y 
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RECAPITULATION  Continued: 


SLAVESw 


Malb  under  10  years  of  age 
of  10  and  under  24 
of24  and  under  36 
of  36  and  under  55 
^f  55  and  under  100 
of  100  and  upwards 


under  10  years  of  age 
of  10  and  under  24 
of  24  and  under  36 
of  36  and  under  55 
of  55  and  under  100 
of  100  and  upwards 


353,845 
313,676 
185,654 
118,096 
41,456 
1\8 


.   1,014;J45 

347,566 

-  308,793 
-            -            -  186,082 

-  111,758 

41,422 
668 

'         966,284 

Total  number  of  slaves  2^010,629 


FREE  COLORED  PERSONS. 


Maueb  under  10  years 

of  10  and  under  24 
of  24  and  under  36 
of  36  andninder  55 
c£  55  and  under  100 
<^  100  and  upwards 


Femalbs  under  10  years  of  age 
of  10  and  under  24 
of  24  and  under  36 
.  of  36  and  under  55 
of55  and  under  100 
of  100  and  upwards 


48,737 
43,126 
27,629 
22,262 
1M75 
266 


153,495 

47,347 
48,125 
32,504 
24,^266 
13,369 
361 


■  11 11 » 


Total  number  of  free  colored 
Total  aggregate 


White  persons  included  in  the  foregoing 

yfho  are  deaf  and  dumb,  under  fourteen  years  of  age 

•Do,         do.    of  fourteen  and  undegr  twenty-five 

Do.         do.    bf  twenty-five  and  upwiada 
Who  are  blind  -  -  . 

Aliens.    Foreigners  not  naturalized 

Saves  and  ixAcac^  persons  included  ia  the  foregoing— 

Who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  under  fourteen  years  of  age 

Do.  do.    offeurteen  and  under  25 

i«n.         .?°'         ^-    <^  twenty-five  and  up waixis 
Whoareblmd  -  . 


165,972 
379,467 
12,856,154 


1,640 
1,874 
1,730 
3,988 
106,544 

232 

247 

205 

1,402 
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1.  MAINE. 
TabUof  the  CourOies  and  Cataiip  Towns. 


755 


Uf:tlM« 


Cumberland 

Hancock 

Kennebec 

Linodu 

f   I    >  i      i 

pxfbid 

ranotfeoot 
Somerset 
Waldo 
Washington 

York 


*\ 


>  < 


Pop.  1820 


Total 


17,856 
40,150 

46,848 

27,11)4 
13,870 
21^780 
22,253 
12,744 

46^283 


Pop.  1830 


2i»8,335 


60,113 
24,347 
52,491 

57,181 

35,217 
31,530 
35,788 
29,790 
21,295 

51,710 


:J99,4(>2 


County  Towns. 

P-  ■         »  -  »■  i» 
ortland 

'  Oasliqe 

Augusta 
(WiscaBset    * 
^Topsham 
(Warren:-. 

Paris 

Bangor 

Norridgewock 

Belfast 

Macbias 
(York 
lAlfred 


12,691 
1,155 
3,980 
2^ 
1,664 
2,0Stp 
2,337 
2,868 
1,710 
3,077 
1,021 
3,485 
1,458 


Rockingham^ 


Strafford 


Merrimac 
Hillsborough 
Cheshire 
Sullivan 

Crrafton 

Coos 


Addison 

Bennington 

Caledonia 

Chittenden 

Essex 

Franklin 

Grand  Isle 

Orange 

Orleans 

Rutland 

Washington 

Windham 

Windsor 


U.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Total 


40,526 

41,415 

32,743 
35,781 
26,753 
18,628 

32,989 

5,151 


244,161 


44,452|  (Portsmouth 
I  Exeter 

{Dover 
Gilmanton 
Gilford 
Rochester 

CONCOKB 

Amherst 

Keene 

Newport 

S  Haverhill 
Plymouth 
Lancaster 


58,916 


34,619 
37,762 
27,016 
19,687 


38,691 
8,390 


269,533 


Hi.  VERMONT. 


Total 


20,469 

16,125 

16,669 
16,055 

3,284 
17,192 

3,527 
24,681 

6,976 
29,983 
14,113 
28,659 

38,238 
225,764 


24,940 

17,470 

20,967 
21,775 

3,981 
24,525 

3,696 
27,285 
13,980 
31,295 
21)394 
28,758 

40,623 
t280,679 


Middiebury 

S  Bennington 
Manchester 
Danville 
Burlingt6n 
Gildhall 
St.  Albans 
North  Hero 
Chelsea 
Irasburgh 
Rutland 

MONTPELIXR 

Newfane 

i  Windsor 
Woodstock 


8,082 
2,759 
5,449 
3,816 
1,872 
2,155 
3,727 
1,657 
2,374 
1,913 
2,153 
1,175 
1,187 


3,419 
1,525 
2,631 
3,526 

481 
2,375 

638 
1,95^ 

86( 
2,75c 
1,193 
1,451 
3,134 
1,044 
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IV.  MASSACHUSETTS. 
f  the  Counties  a$id  CoutUy 


Coaolfes. 


Siiliblk 


Plyinoath 
Norfolk 

Bristol 

B^umstable 

Nantucket 

Dukes 

Worcester 

tiampshire 

Hamden 

Fraoklin 

Berkshire 

Total 


Bfatoa. 


Myttl 

20,905 
20,436 

23,366 

13,997 
3,339 
1,702 


FtnateB.  i  ColrM. 


l,8ba 


99,948 

21,678 
21,296 

25,178 

14,363 
3,584 
1,768 


41,545  42,449 

1A  onn    lA  (%[\K. 


14,999 
15,288 
14,447 
18,310 


294,449 


14,995 
16,003 
14,765 
18,510 


507  8S,887 


308,559 


513 

416 
169 

930 

165 
279 
48 
371 
926 
349 
132 
1,005 


Tot.  pop. 


62,162 


7,006 


77,968 

42,993 
41,901 

49,474 

28,625 
7,202 
3,518 
84,365 
30,210 
31,640 
29,344 
37,825 


Coimty  towci.     j    Popi. 


610,014 


Boston 
[Salem 

rNewburypoit 
[bswich 
iCambridge 
lOoBcoid 
Ptymouth 
Dedham 
(New  Bedford 
I  Taunton 
Barnstable 
Nantucket 
Edgartown 
Worcester 
Northampton 
Springfield 
Greenfield 
Lenox 


y 


4,7^ 
3,057 

7,592 

6,045 

8,975 

7,202 

1,509 

4,172} 

3,613 

6,784 

1,540 

1,355 


V.  RHODE  ISLAND. 


Coontiei. 


Providence 

Newport 

Washington 

Kent 

Bristol 


Pop.  1830. 


35,786 
15,771 
15,687 
10,228 
5,637 


Total  I    83,059 


Pop.  1830. 


47,014 
16,534 
15,414 

12,784 
5,466 


97,212 


County  Towng. 


Pbovidence 
Newport     • 
South  Kingston 
East  Greenwich 
Bristol 


Pop.  1830. 


16,832 
8,010 
3,663 
1,591 
3,054 


VI.  CONNECTICUT. 


Fairfield 

Hartford 
Litchfield 

Middlesex 

New  Haven 

New  London 


ToUand 
Windham 


Total 


42,739 

47,264 
41,267 

22,405 

39,616 

35,943 

14,330 
25,331 

275,248 


46,950 

51,141 
42,855 

24,845 

43,848 

42,295 

18,700 
27,077 


\  Fairfield 

{Danbory 
Hartfobd 
Litchfield 

(Middletown 

^Haddam 

NEWHiLVEIf 

(New  London 
I  Norwich 

Tolland 

Brooklyn 


297,711 


4,226 
4,311 
7,076 
4,456 
6,892 
3,025 
10,180 
4,356 
3,144 
1,698 
1,413 
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Vn.    NEW  YORK. 

Table  of  the  Counties  and  County  Towns, 

South  District. 


Counties. 


Columbia 
Dutchess 
Greene 
King^s 
New  Yoric 

Orange 

PAtnam 

Queen^s 

Richmond 

BocUand 

Suffolk 

Snllivan 

Ulster 

Westchester 

Total  S.  District 


P(^.  18S0. 


38,dao 

46,615 

22,996 

1L187 

123,706 

41^13 

11,268 

21^19 

6,135 

8,837 
24,272 

a,9oo| 

30,934 
32,638 


428,550 


Pop.  1830. 


39,952 
50,926 
29,525 
20,537 
203>0O7 

45,372 

12,701 
22,276 
7,084 
9,388 
26,980 
12,372 
36,551 
36,456 


537,041 


County  Towns. 


Hudson 

Poughkeepsie 

Catskill 

Flatbush 

New  York 
(Goshen 
|Newburgh 

Carmel 

N.  Hempstead 

Richmond 

Clarkstown 

Suffolk  C.  H. 

Monticello 

Kingston 

Bedford 


Population. 

~6^U5 
7,222 
4,868 
1,143 

203,007 
3,861 
6,424 
2,379 


2,298 


4,170 
2,750 


North  Distbict. 


Albany 

Alleghany 

Bro(»ne 

Cataraugus 

Cayuga 

Chatauque 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Cortland 

Delaware 

£rie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Crenessee 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Iiewis 

Livingston 

JMbdiflon 

Monfoe 

Montgomery 

Niagara 

•Oneida 


38,116 

53,569 

9,320 

26,218 

11,100 

17,582 

4,090 

16,726 

38,897 

47,947 

12,568 

34,057 

31,215 

37,404 

12,070 

19,344 

16,507 

23,693 

26,587 

32,933 

15,668 

35,710 

12,811 

19,387 

4,439 

11,312 

39,835 

•51,992 

1,251 

1,324 

31,017 

55,869 

32,952 

48,515 

9,227 

14,958 

19,196 

27,719 

32,20a 

30,037 

26,529 

49,882 

27,569 

43,596 

7,322 

18,485 

50,997 

71,826 

Albaky 

Angelica 

Binghampton 

EilicottsviUe 

Auburn 

Mayville 

Norwich 

Plattsburgh 

Cortlandyille 

Delhi 

Buflblo 

Elizabethtown 
^Iklalone 

Batavia 

Wells 

Herkimer 

Watertown 

Martinsburgfa 

Genesee 
(Gazenovia 
|Morriflville 

Rochester 

Johrstown 

Lockport 
CUtica 
<Roaie 
(Whiteshoroug^ 


24,238 

998 

1,203 

626 

4,486 

3,774 
4,913 
3,573 
2,114 
8,653 
1,729 
2,207 
4,271 
340 
2,486 
4,708 
2,382 
2,675 


9,269 
7,700 
2,022 
8,323 
4,360 
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NEW  YOKK—CofUmued. 


Counties. 


FVip.  1890.  Pop.  1830.     Codnty  Towns. 


Onoadaga 

Ontario 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Ot^o 

Rensellaer 

Saratoga 

St.  Law^nce 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Seneta 

Steuben 

•Tioga 

Tompkine 
Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Yatea 

Total  N,  District 
Total  N.  District 


PopuUti 


41,561 

35,812 

7,625 

12,374 

44,856 
40,153 
36,052 
16,037 
13,081 
23,154 

17,773 

21,989 

14,716 

26,178 
9,453 

38,831 

20,319 

11,025 


944,262 


48,974 
40,167 
18,485 

27,104 

51,372 
49,472 
36,616 
36,351 
12,334 
27,910 

21,031 

33,975 

27,704 

36,545 
11,795 

42,615 

33,555 

19,011^ 


l,33J,4ti'rf 


1,913,506 


Syracuse 

Oanandaigua 

5,162 

Albion 

(Oswego 

2,703 

1  Richland 

» 2,733 

Cooperslown 

1,115 

Troy 

11,505 

Ballston 

2,113 

Potsdam 

3,650 

Schenectady 

4,258 

Schoharie 

5,146 

(Ovid 

2,766 

)  Waterloo 

1,S37 

Bath 

3,387 

(Elmira 

2,1962 

1  Oswego 

3,060 

Ithica 

5,270 

CaldweU 

797 

( Salem 

2,972 

Sandy  Hill 

• 

(Lyons 

2,603 

1  Palmy  ift 

3,431 

Penn  Yan 

)f  whom  46  are  slaves. 


Vll.    NEW  JKRSEY. 
Table  rf  Counties. 


Counticf. 


Bergen 

BiirUngton 

Cape  May 

Cumberland        -  -  . 

Essex 

Crloucester 

Hunterdon 

lb 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Morris 

Salem 

Somerset 

Sussex  -  -: 

Warren 

Of  whom  2,446  are  slaves. 


Pop.  1830. 


Pop:  1890. 


18,178 
28,822 
4,265 
12,668 
30,793 
23,039 
28,604 
21,470 
25,038 
21,368 
14,022 
16,506 
32,752 


22,414 
31,066 
4,945 
14,091 
41,928 
98,431 
31,066 
23,157 
29,233 
23,580 
14,155 
17,689 
20^9 
18,634 


320,779 


Total     I  277,575 
PopulaHon  of  the  PrtnctpoZ  Tovms  m  1830. 

Newark  10,952      Paterson       7,731      Elizabethtown    8,451 

Nfew  BrudBwick  7^1      Trenton        3,925 


ssa: 


aze 
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IX.    PENNSYLVAMA. 

Table  of  the  CounHes  and  County  Totm8» 

Eastern  Distsict. 


Western  Dustrict. 


Alleghany 

Pittsburgh  city^ 

Armstraiig 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Bradford 

Batler 

Cambria 

Centre 

Clearfield 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Erie 

Fayette 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

M'Kean 

Mercer 


Pittsburgh 
Kittaning 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Towanda 

Butler 

Ebensbufg 

Bellefonte 

Clearfield 

Danville 

Meadville 

Erie 

Uniontown 

Waynesburg 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Brookville 

Wilkesbarre 

Williamsport 

Smithport 

Mercer 


Counties. 

Pop.  1830. 

Pop.  1890. 

County  Towns. 

Adams 

19^70 

21,379 

Qet^sburg 

1,473 

Berks 

46^75 

53,357 

Reading 

5,859 

Bucks 

87^842 

45,740 

(Doylestown 
1  Bristol 
West  Chester 

1,262 

Chester 

44,451 

50,908 

1,258 

Cumberland 

23,606 

29,218 

Carlisle 

2,523 

Delaware 

14,810 

17,361 

Chester 

848 

Dauphin 

21,653 

25,303 

Habbisburo 

4,311 

Franklin 

31,892 

85,103 

Chambersburgh 

2,794 

Lehigh 

18,892 

22,266 

Allentown 

Lancaster 

58,336 

76,558 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

16,988 

20,546 

Lebanon 

7,704 

Montgomery 

35,798 

89,404 

Norristown 

1,826 

Nortluunpton 

31,765 

39,267 

Easton 

1,089 

Perry 

11,342 

14,257 

New  Bloomfield 

3,529 

Philadelphia 
Philadelphia  city* 

73,295 
63,802 

108,503 
60,458 

I  Philfldelphia 

80,458 

Pike 

2,894 

4,843 

Milford 

Schuylkill 

11,339 

20,783 

Orwigsburg 

773 

Wayne 

4,127 

7,663 

Bethany 

327 

York 

38,759 

42,658 

Yoik 

4,216 

12,542 
1,620 

914 

870 

580 
220 
699 


1,070 
1,329 
1,341 


483 
2^233 

656 


*PhUadelplua  ami  PUtsbuigb,  exduaive  of  the  subuibs. 
Total  of  tho  ibrmerGi^  and  suburbs,  for  1830,  IGTjSll. 
Total  of  the  latter  city  and  sububs,  for  1690, 17,000. 

Vol.  n. 


31 
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PENNSYLVANIA— CoiKmttcd. 


Counties. 

NorthuQiberiaiid 

Potter 

Somerset 

SusqitebaiiQah 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Westmoreland 


Pop.  1820.|Pop .  1830.1    Comity  Town*.  \  PopidatioiL 


Lewistown 

Sonbuiy 

Cowdersport 

Somerset 

MontiDse 

Wellsborou^ 

New  Berlin 

Warren 

Washington 

Franklin 

Cbreensburg 


1,816 
409 
810 


X-    DELAWARE, 


Table  <f  the  Countieg. 


Counties. 


Kent 

New  Castle 
Sussex 

Of  whom  3j805  are  slaves. 


.*K«a 


1V>tal 


scae 


XI.    MARYLAND. 


WSSTBRR  ShOKX. 


Alleghany 
Anne  Arundell 
Baltimore 
Baltimore  cUy 
Calvert 
Charles 
Frederick 
Hartford 
Montgomery 
Prince  George^s   - 
St.  Mary^s 
Washington        '  - 


Eastbbn  Shore. 


Caroline 

Cedl 

Dorchester 

Kent 

Queen  Anne^s 

Somerset 

Talbot 

WoicMter 


Pop.  1820.[Pop.  1830. 
1^,793 


27,899 
24,057 


72,674 


19,911 
29,710 
27,118 


76^9 


10,002 
28,295 
40,251 
80,625 
8,890 
17,666 
45,793 
16,315 
19,816 
20,473 
13,455 
25,265 


ToUd 


10,018 
10,048 
17,759 
11,453 
14,952 
19,579 
14,387 
17,421 

407,350 


9,070 
15^432 
18^ 
10,562 
14,396 
20,155 
12,947 
18,271 

446,913 
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MARYhAND-^onfimed. 
Papikaionqf  the  Prtnapai  TawfU. 


Baltimore 
Frederick 

80,625           Hogentown 
4,427            Annapolis 

3,371 
2,633 

Xn.    VIRGINIA. 

Tahleof  Ae  Caimika. 

Eabtskk  Dutrict. 


Counties. 


Whites. 


Acoomac 

9,458 

Albemarle 

10,455 

Amelia 

3,293 

Amherst 

5,879 

Bedford 

11,113 

Brunswick 

5,397 

Buckingham 

7,172 

Campbell 

7,497 

Lynchburg  taum 

2,490 

Caroline 

6,490 

Charles  City 

1,782 

Charbtte 

5,583 

Chesterfield 

7,709 

Culpepper 

12,044 

Cumberland 

4,054 

Dinwiddio 

7,709 

Petersburgh  town 

3,440 

Elizabeth  City 

2,704 

Essex 

3,647 

Fairfax 

4^92 

Fauquier 

13,116 

Fluvanna 

4^223 

Franklin 

9,728 

Gloucester 

4^14 

Goochland 

3,857 

Greenville 

2,104 

Halifax 

12,915 

Ilanover 

6j526 

Henrioo 

5,717 

Richmond  d^ 

7,757 

Henry 

4^58 

Isle  of  Wight 

5,023 

James  City 

1,284 

King  and  Queen 

4,714 

King  George 

2,475 

King  WiUiam 

3,155 

Lancaster 

1,976 

Loudon 

15,517  1 

1[ 


aves. 


4,654 

11,689 
7,518 
5,927 
8,790 
9,760 

10^928 
7,735 
1,751 

10,764 
^957 
9,432 

10,337 

11,419 
7,309 

10,337 
2,850 
2,218 
6,417 
3,972 

12,612 
3,765 
4,988 
5,691 
5,706 
4,681 

14,527 
9^78 
5,934 
6,345 
2,868 
4,272 
1,983 
6,514 
3)635 
6,310 
2j631 
5j360 


Fne  blackfl|Total  pop.  183 


2,544 

19,656 

484 

22,618 

220 

11,031 

263 

32,072 

841 

20,253 

612 

15,770 

245 

18,351 

473 

15,704 

385 

4,626 

520 

17,774 

761 

15,504 

236 

15,252 

591 

18,637 

563 

24,026 

326 

11,689 

591 

18,637 

2,032 

8,322 

131 

5,068 

467 

10,531 

311 

9,206 

621 

26,379 

203 

8,221 

196 

14,911 

603 

10,608 

795 

10,358 

332 

7,117 

590 

28,03« 

449: 

16,251 

1,089 

12,73^ 

1,966 

16,06fl 

174 

7,10« 

1,222 

10,511 

571 

8,831 

416 

ll,6ti 

287  I 

6,3^ 

347  1 

9,8^ 

195 

4,80C 

1,062 

dl,93i 
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VIRGINIA— CoitfmtteJ. 


CoQiitiM. 


Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Madison 

Matthews 

Mecklenbuig 

Middlesex 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk 

Norfolk,  borough 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Nottoway 
Orange 
Patrick 
Pittsylvania 
Powhatan 
Prince  Edward 
Prince  George 
Prince  William 
Princess  Anne 
Richmond 
Southampton 
Spottsylvania 

Fredericksburg,  toum 
Stafibrd 
Surry 
Sussex 
'Warwick 
Westmoreland    - 
York 


Whites. 


t5,468 
4,479 
4,389 
3,995 
7,443 
1,870 
5,143 
5,186 
2,586 
8,180 
5,131 
3,573 
4,039 
2,949 
6,456 
5,494 
14,690 
2,661 
5,039 
3,066 
5,127 
5,023 
2,975 
6,573 
4,685 
1,798 
4,713 
2,865 
4,118 
619 
3,718 
2,129 


S^laves. 


9,382 
7,233 
4,873 
3,481 
11,950 
2,137 
4,943 
5,946 
3,550 
5,842 
3,757 
3,734 
3,357 
6,985 
7,983 
1,762 
10,992 
5,472 
8,593 
4,598 
3,842 
3,736 
2,630 
7,755 
6,925 
1,125 
4,164 
3,377 
7,636 
892 
3,845 
2^598 


Free  bl«ck»fTot»l  pop.  1830 


Total  1375,940  (416,259 


301 
245 
71 
189 
874 
118 

1,698 
122 
342 
966 
928 

1,334 
567 
223 
198 
117 
340 
384 
475 
700 
361 
343 
451 

1,745 
310 
384 
485 
866 
866 
27 
848 
627 


p 


Wbstebn  District. 


40,780 


Alleghany 

Augusta,  North 

Augusta,  South 

Bath 

Berkley 

Bottetourt 

Brooke 

CabeU 

Frederick,  East 

Frederick,  West 
GUes 

Grayson 


2,197 
7,208 
8,048 
2,803 
823 
11,808 
6,774 
5,267 
8,104 
9,260 
4,779 
7,161 


16,151 

11^7 

9,296 

7^663 

20,^66 

4,122 

11,784 

11,251 

6,457 

14,998 

9,916 

8,644 

7,953 

10,141 

14,637 

7,393 

26,022 

8,517 

14,107 

8,368 

9,330 

9,102 

6,056 

16,073 

11,920 

3,307 

9,3^ 

7,108 

12,720 

1,570 

8,411 

5,354 


832,979 


2,816  I 

9,142  / 
10,783   I 

4,008 
10,528 
16,354 

7,040 

5,884 
14,090 
11,946 

5,298 

7,675 


AW*in>TX. 
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VIRGINIA— CofKmtted. 


Oountieff. 

WhitM. 

Slftves. 

Free  blackfllTot.  pop.  1890( 

Greenbrier 

7,791 

1,159 

65 

9,015 

I^rrison^Eafit   - 

9,443 

626 

50 

10,119 

Harrison,  West 

4,404 

145 

10 

4,558 

Hampshiro 

9,796 

1,330 

153 

11,279 

Hardy                   .    - 

5,406 

1,167 

223 

6,798 

JefTcrson 

8,438 

3,999 

492 

12,927 

Kenhawa 

7,468 

1,718 

75 

9,261 

Lee 

5,830 

612 

19 

6,461 

Lewis 

6,066 

163 

13 

6,241 

Logan 

3,511 

163 

6 

3,680 

Monongalia,  East 

6,352 

233 

103 

6,688 

Monongalia,  West 

7,223 

129 

16 

7,368 

Mason 

5,776 

713 

45 

6,534 

Monroe 

7,033 

682 

83 

7,798 

Montgomery 

10,212 

2,037 

55 

12,304 

Morgan 

2,517 

153 

22 

2,692 

Nicholas 

3,229 

119 

1 

3,349 

Ohio 

15,033 

362 

195 

15,590 

Pendleton 

5,750 

498 

23 

6,?71 

Pocahontas 

2,297 

227 

17 

2,541 

Preston 

4,947 

125 

27 

5,099 

Randolph 

4,426 

259 

115 

5,000 

Rockbridge 

10,465 

3,908 

381 

'  14,244 

Rockingham 

17,814 

2,831 

548 

20,693 

Russell 

6,002 

679 

36 

6,717 

Scott 

5,349 

338 

15 

5,702 

Shenandoah,  East 

7,171 

992 

164 

8,327 

Shenandoah,  West 

9,698 

1,431 

294 

11,423 

Tazewell 

4,912 

820 

18 

5,750 

Tyler 

3,991 

108 

5 

4,104 

Washington 

12,785 

2,568 

261 

15,614 

Wood 

5,487 

873 

49 

6,409 

Wythe 

9,952 

2,094 

117 

12,168 

Total  of  Western  District 

318,505 

53,465 

6,123 

378,293 

Total  of  Virginia 

694,445 

469,724  1  47,103 

1,211,272 

PopidaHottof  I 

^Princi^ 

paZ  TotMu  tn  1630. 

Richmond    16,060       Petei 

rsburgh 

8,322      Fredericksfa 

img    3,307 

Norfolk          9,81G       Whe( 

eling        1 

5,221       Staunton 

1,726 

946 


AFFBHDIXr 


XHI-    NORTH  CAROLINA. 


TMe  of  ik€  CraUiet. 


tkHintiM. 

1  Fop.  18^.  1  Fo^  l83fsC\ 

Anson                 -               -               - 

12,534        UjObl    I 

Ashe 

4,335 

6^1 

Be&ufort 

9,850 

10;d49 

Bertie 

10,805 

12,276 

Bladen                ... 

7,276 

7^1 

Brunswick 

5,480 

6,523 

Buncombe           .               -               . 

10,542 

16^9 

Burke                 -               -           '   - 

13,412 

17,727 

Calianus             ,               -               . 

7,248 

8,796 

Camden              ... 

0,347 

6,721 

Carteret 

5,609 

6,607 

Caswell 

13,253 

15,188 

Chatham 

12,661 

15,499 

Chowan 

6,464 

6,688 

Celumhus            ... 

3,912 

4,141 

Craven 

13,394        14,325 

Cumberland 

14,446        14,824  \ 

Cunitttck            -               - 

8,098 

7,654 

Davidson 

13,^1 

Duplin                .               .               - 

9,744 

11,373 

Edgecombe 

13,276 

14,933 

Franklin 

9,741 

10,665 

Gates 

6,837 

7,866 

Granville             -               ... 

18,222 

19,343 

Greene                .               .               - 

4,533 

6^13 

Guilford 

14,511 

18,735 

Halifax 

17,237 

^17,738 

Haywood 

4,073 

4,593 

Hertford               .                -                . 

7,712 

8,541 

Hyde                   ... 

4,967 

6,177 

Iredell 

13,071 

15^262 

Johnston 

9,607 

10,938 

lonea                  ... 

5,216 

5,628 

Lenoir                 ... 

6,799 

7,635 

Lincoln               .               .               . 

18,147 

22,625 

Macon 

5^90 

Martin                 .               -               . 

9^ 

'  8,544 

Mecklenburg 

16,895 

20,070 

Montgomery        -               - 

8,693 

10,918 

Moore                 *               -               • 

7,128 

7,753 

Nash                    .                .                - 

8,185 

8,492 

New  Hanover      .               -               - 

10,866 

10,769 

Northampton        ... 

13,242 

13,103 

Onslow                ... 

7,016 

7,814 

Orange                ... 

23,492       23^5  | 

AFPBNDIX. 
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NORTH  OAROLINA-^^ofiliiitieel. 


Counties. 


Pasquotank 

Perquimans 

PersQQ 

Pitt 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Stokes 

Surry 

Tyrrell 

Wake    ^ 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wilkes 


«ia*i 


,1 


Total        I  638^291  738,470 


PopidatUm  tf  the  Prindpdl  Towns  in  1830. 

Newbem  3,776        Raleigh        1,700        Twrborough         971 

FayetteviUe       2^        Salisbury     1,613        Wanesttm  962 

Plymouth  660 

'=='="''='^  XU^    SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Popttkaion  of  Ae  DiHricU  and 

Census 

28,134 

17,170 

19,236 

80,289 

10,054 

8,727 

10,045 

8,632 

2,416 

3,412 

8,743 


other  DihisianSj  as  ghen  in  the 
qflGQO. 


Abbeville 

Anderson  do, 

Barnwell  do. 

Charleston  Cttjf 

Charleston  Neck 

St.  Andrew^s       Parish 

St.  John's  Colleton 

St.  James,  Goose  Creek 

St  Stephen's 

Christ  Charch 

St.  James,  Santee 

St.  Thomas  and  St.  Dennis  3,055 

St.  Peter's  PorM      3,834 

St  Helena  8,799 

St  Luke's  9,659 

Prince  William's  9,040 


Chester 

Chesterfield 

Colleton 

Edgefield 

Fairfield 

Ge<Mrgetown 

Greenville 

Horry 

Kershaw 

Lancaster 

Laurens 

Lexington 

Marion 

Marlborough 

Newberry 

Orangebuigh 


JHstria 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


19,182 

8,472 
27,256 
30,511 
21,546 
19,943 
16,476 

5,323 
13,545 
10,361 
20,863 

9,076 
11,208 

8,578 

17y441 

18,455 


IMS 


SOUTH  CAROLINA— CofittUfed. 


Pickens 

Didrict 

14,475 

Union             DtstncL 

llfiOti 

Bichland 

do. 

11,465 

Washington         do. 

13,726 

Columbia 

Town 

8,310 

IVilliamsbuig      do. 

9,015 

Spartanbuigb 

District 

21,148 

Tork                   do. 

17,785 

Sumpter 

do. 

28,278 

PopulaHon  of  Charleston  and  Colrnnbia, 

niarleaton,  1830, 

80,289                 Columbia,  1830, 

3;sio 

XV.    GEORGIA. 

Tabu  of  ike  Counties^  1830. 

Counties. 

Whitas. 

XMored. 

Total  Pop. 

Appling 

m 

- 

1,284 

184 

1,468 

Baker 

V 

r 

077 

276 

1,253 

Baldwin 

m 

•tm                                   •m 

2,724 

4,565 

7,^289 

Bibb 

-^ 

'm                                    m 

4,138 

3,005 

7,143 

Bryan 

^- 

'^                                   ^ 

723 

2,416 

3,139 

Bollock 

m 

••                                   "• 

1,033 

653 

2,586 

Burke 

• 

'tm                                        m                            . 

5,066 

6,767 

11,833 

Butts 

■• 

- 

3,225 

1,687 

4,912 

Camden 

-^ 

•                                      "<* 

1,458 

3,120 

4,578 

Campbell 

- 

•- 

2,694 

629 

3,323 

Carroll 

- 

.                                         " 

2,723 

696 

3,419 

Chatham 

•- 

-                       .              J 

4,325 

9,905 

14,230 

Clarke 

'm 

^                      r 

5,436 

4,738 

10,176 

Clolumbia 

- 

- 

4,471 

8,135 

12,606 

Coweta 

- 

- 

3,634 

1,372 

5,006 

Crawford 

- 

- 

3,591 

1,723 

5,314 

Decatur 

'»• 

- 

2,541 

1,307 

3,848 

Dekalb 

•- 

- 

8,376 

1,671 

lQfi47 

J>ooly 

- 

- 

1,787 

348 

2,135 

Early 

m 

- 

1,505 

546 

2,051 

Effingham 

■       - 

1^                        " 

1,746 

1,223 

2,969 

Elbert 

- 

"                                      m 

6,501 

5,853 

12,354 

Emanuel 

- 

•m,                               _ 

2,168 

513 

2,681 

Eayette 

- 

- 

4,268 

1,233 

5,501 

FrankHn 

- 

- 

7,712 

2,423 

10,135 

Glynn 

- 

«                         • 

597 

3,970 

4,467 

Greene 

- 

•- 

5,026 

7,526; 

12,551 

Gwinnett 

- 

•■                                                 V 

10,938 

2,^ 

13^ 

Habersham 

- 

- 

9,733 

915 

10,648 

Hall 

- 

-  • 

10,573 

1,182 

11,755 

Hancock 

m 

^                                                              W 

4,607 

7,215 

11,822 

Harris 

- 

■■                                                               • 

2,831 

2^274 

5,106 

Henry 

^ 

*                                  m 

7,991 

2,676 

10,667 

Houston 

- 

to                                   ^ 

5,161 

2,208 

7;369 

Irwin 

* 

- 

1«066 

114 

1,18« 

Jackson 

- 

6,184     2,816 

9,00(^ 

APPBlfl>IX. 
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1 

GEORGIA— Can^nied. 

1 

Countiefl. 

Whitm. 

Colored. 

Total  Fop, 

1 

Jasper 

. 

6,767 

6,364 

imi 

i 

Jefferson 

•           ■>           •        ■ 

3,603 

3,706 

7,309 

i 
1 

Jones 

.  *          •           • 

6,469 

6,873 

13,^ 

i 

Laurens 

. 

3,188 

2,390|      5,578 

Lee 

- 

1,367 

307 

1,674 

Liberty 

. 

1,588 

5,646 

7;234 

Lincoln 

•           •■           * 

2,824 

3,313 

,6,137 

Lowndes 

■  - 

2,113 

340 

2,453 

Madison 

- 

3,365 

1,261 

4,626 

Mcintosh 

-           -           - 

1,095 

3,903 

4,998 

Marion 

•           •           • 

1,327 

109 

1,436 

Meriwether 

.           -           - 

3,018 

1,406 

4,424 

1 

Monroe 

.    1       - 

8,836 

7,366 

16,202 

Montgomery 

V                                                 *                                                 * 

934 

335 

1,269 

1 

Morgan 

•                            •                            " 

5,146 

6^877 

12,023 

Muscogee 

•                            "                            «■ 

2,261 

1,247 

3,508 

Newt(Xi 

_         '          <•                   - 

8,131 

3,023 

11,154 

Oglethorpe 

•      '            - 

5,554 
4,362 

8,004 
1,694 

13,558 
6,056 

1 

Pulaski 

<■                         *                         «* 

3,117 

1,782 

4,899 

Putnam 

0 

5,512 

7,744 

13,656 

Rabun 

2,114 

61 

2,175 

Randolph 

... 

1,508 

683 

2,191 

Richmond 

... 

5,163 

6,481 

11,644 

Scriven 

2^87 

2,389 

4,776 

Talbot 

3,839 

2,101 

5,940 

Taliaferro 

•            •■            •■ 

2,16? 

2,770 

4,934 

Tatnall 

-            -            - 

1,519 

520 

2,039 

. 

Telfair 

m                             »                             ^ 

1,569 

567 

2,136 

Thomaa 

• 

2,127 

1,169 

3,296 

Tioup 

* 

3,607 

2,192 

5,799 

Twiggs 

. 

4,495 

3,534 

8,029 

4^ 

Upson 
Walton 

•                              "                              • 

4,444 
7,763 

2,569 
3,168 

7,013 
10,931 

Ware 

•                        ■     »          -                   • 

1,132 

62 

1,194 

Warren 

■>                             »                              • 

6,044 

4,802 

10,846 

Washington 

*                              fl»                             • 

5,905 

3,915 

9,820 

« 

Wayne 

•                              •                              • 

676 

286 

969 

Wilkes 

- 

5J265 

8,972 

14,237 

Wilkinsca 

1    4,6031 

1,956| 

6,558 

Popidaihn  of  Ae  Priu^  Tmoni. 

Savannah 

7,308       Macon       2,609        MiHedgevine 

ijsad 

Augusta 

6,696       Columbia    2,000        Athens 

1,100 

vob  n. 
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▲PPXNOIZ. 


XVI.    ALABAMA- 
Tahte  of  the  Counties. 


Couiitiei. 


Autau£a 

Baldwm 

Bibb 

Blount 

Butler 

Claikid 

Conecuh 

Covington 

Dale 

DaUas 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Greene 

Henry 

Jackson 

JeSeraoa 

Lauderdale 

Ijawrence 

Limestone 


Adams 

Natchez  cUy 

Amite 

Claiborne 

Copiah 

Corington 

Franklin 

Greene 

Hancock' 

Hinds 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jones 

Lawrence 


11,872 

2,624 

6,305 

4,233 

5,634 

7,584 

7,444 

1,522 

2,021 

14,017 

3,470 

11,078 

15,026 

3,955 

12,702 

6,855 

11,782 

14^984 

14,848 


Counties. 


Population,!^. 


Lowndes 

IVfadison 

Marengo 

Marion 

Mobile 

Mobile  eiiif 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike 

St  Clair 

Shelby 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

Washington 

Wilcox 

Tuscaloosa  loton, 


1820 


XVn.    ^SSISSiPPL 


Table  of  ike  Counties, 


12,129 
2,790 
7,943 
9,818 
7,024 
2,549 
4,622 
1,849 
1,961 
8,619 
1,789 
9,755 
1,471 
5,321 


Lowndes 

Madison 

Marion 

Monroe 

Perry 

Pike 

Rankin 

Simpson 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wilkmsbn 

Tazoo 


XVin.    LOUISIANA. 


AsceoHaa 
Assumption 
Baton  feouge,  East 
Baton  Rouge,  West 
CoDOordia 


Table  of  Parishes. 


JBabterw  District. 
6355 


8^670 
6,717 
3,092 


i^^eliciana.  East 
Feliciana,  West 
Iberville 
Jefierson 


9yl21 

28,011 

7,742 

4,058 

3,071 

3,194 

8,780 

12,^ 

9,053 

11,509 

6;620 

7,103 

5,975 

5,521 

I3fi46 

2^02 

2,472 

3,468 

1^600 


3,342 
4,937 
3,701 
3^55 
2,285 
5,402 
2,084 
2,666 
7,861 
1,976 
2,778 
11,693 
6,550 


4,662(Lafourche  Interior 


AFFBNDIX. 
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PariahM. 


LOUISIANA— Ooitffittted. 

Population.    Coonti<B. 


jPopulatiBp.' 


Orleans                               3,792 

St.  Helena 

4,027 

N.  Orleans,  c%4rMi5«rfi«,  46,310 

St.  James 

7,672 

Plaquemines                        4,489  - 

St.  Jdm  Baptist 

5,700 

Point  Coupee                      5,936 

St.  Tammany 

2,864 

St.  Bernard             ,             3,356 

Terre  Bonne 

2,121 

St.  Charles                          5,107 

Washington 

2,286 

Of  whom  80,421  are  slaves.    Total  Eastern  District      155,318 


Wbbtkrn  District. 

Avoyelles 
Catahoula 
Claiborne 
Lafayettd 
Nachitodies 

3,488 
2,576 
1,764 
5,606 
7,926 

Rapides 
St.  Landry 
St.  Martinis 
St.  Mary's 
Washita 

7,559 
12,552 
7,204 
6,442 
5,140 

Of  whom  29,210  are  slaves.    Total  Western  District       60,257 

XIX.    TENNESSEE. 


Table  of  the  Counties, 


Wbst  TEKNSaaSEE. 


Countieg. 

Bedford 

Carroll 

Davidson 

Nashville,  tovm 

Dickscm 

Dyer 

Fayette 

Fentress 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Giles 

Hardiman 

Hardin 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Henry 

Hickman 

Humphreys 

Jackson 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Maury 

McNairy 

Montgomery 

Obion 

Overton 

Perry 


Pop.  1830.  1  Pop.  1830 , 


16,012 

20,154 

5,190 


16,571 

12,558 

1,462 


6,060 
4,067 
7,593 
3,271 
14,761 

22,141 

12,219 

7,188 
2,384  I 


30,444 
9,378 

22,523 
5,566 
7,261 
1,904 
8,654 
2,760 

15,644 
5,801 

18,920 

11,628 
4,867 
5,356 
8,741 

12,230 
8,132 
6,189 
9,902 
5,412 

22^6 

11,750 

28,153 
6,697 

14,365 
2,099 
8,246 
7,038 


2981 

TENVIESSEE^-Gmikttied 

•' 

Countiei. 

|l^op.l^.|  Pop.  1830.1 

^lobertsoQ 

- 

7,870 

13,8fte 

Rutherford 

- 

19,552 

26,133 

Shelby 

- 

354 

5,652 

Smith 

- 

17,580 

21,492 

Scunner 

- 

19,211 

20,606 

Stewart 

m                                                       ^ 

8,397 

6,988 

T^tOQ 

m                                                 w 

5^17 

Warren 

- 

10,348 

15,351 

Wayne 

m                                                    m 

2,459 

6,013 

Weakley 

m                                                m 

4,796 

White 

"                              r 

8,701 

9^967 

WiUiamson 

» 

20,640 

26,608 

Wibon 

*                                                 • 

Total  of  West  Tennessee 

18,730 

25,477 

' 

287,501 

488,448 

East  TBimssssB. 

1 

Anderson 

•                   " 

4,668  /      bfil2  \ 

Bledsoe 

- 

4,005 

6,448 

Blount 

- 

11,258 

11,027 

Campbell 

«                   « 

4,244 

5,110 

Carter 

m                                                    » 

4,835 

6,418 

Clairbome 

- 

5,508 

8,470 

Cocke 

- 

4,892 

6,048 

Granger 

•                                                     — 

7,651 

10,066 

Greene 

- 

11,221 

14,410 

'Hamilton 

- 

821 

2,274 

Hawkins 

- 

10,949 

13,683 

Jefierscn 

- 

8,953 

11,799 

Knox 

- 

13,034 

14,498 

McMinn 

- 

1,623 

14,497 

Marion 

- 

3,888 

5,516 

Monroe 

- 

2,529 

13,709 

Moi^gan 

m                                             m 

1,676 

2,5S2 

Bhea 

< 

4,215 

8,182 

Roane 

- 

7,895 

11,340 

Sevier 

- 

4,772 

5,117 

Sulliyan 

- 

7,015 

10,073 

Washington 

/ 

Total  of  East  Tennessee. 

9,557 

10,995 

135,312 

196,374 

•  '  , 

Of  whom  17,890  are  slaves. ' 

A»>*ai>tx. 
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XX.    KEMTUOKT. 
TMe  of  Ae  Counties  and  Tbtpw,  1830. 


Qouatieg, 

P€»p.         Towns. 

Pop. 

Adair 

8^220 

Columbia     ' 

422 

Allen 

6,486 

Scottsville 

180 

Anderson 

4fi4i 

Lawrencebuig 

320 

Barren 

14,821 

Gltt^w 

617 

Bath 

6,799 

(Owiugsville 
{Sharpsbuig 

241 
158 

Boone 

9,01% 

Burlington 

276 

rParis 

1,219 

Boarbon 

18,434 

^Millersbuig 

470 

(Middletown 

195 

Bracken 

6,392 

Augusta 

691 

, 

(Hardinsbuig 

316 

BreckenrMge 

7,345 

/Cloverport 

194 

(Stephenport 

64 

Butler 

3,055 

Moi^ntown 

76 

Bullitt 

5.660 

(Shepberdsville 

278 

■^\<iii»» 

%fmV%fV 

/Mount  Washington 

226 

Caldwell 

e,as2 

\  Princeton 
{Eddyviile 
Wadesborouf^ 

366 
167 

Callaway 

5,159 

163 

Campbell 

9,803 

<  Newport 
{Covington 

717 
743 

Casey 

4,342 

Liberty 

118 

Christian 

12,694 

Hopkinsville 

1,263 

Clarke 

13,052 

Winchester 

620 

Clay 

3,549 

Ifanchester 

159 

Cumberland 

8,636 

Burkesville 

340 

Daviess 

6,218 

Owensborough 

229 

Rdmondson 

2,642 

Brownsville 

125 

&tiU 

4,618 

Irvine 

91 

Fkyette 

25,174 

iLesdngton 
(Athens 

6,104 
134 

Fleming 

13,493 

Flemingsburg 

642 

Royd  . 

4,266 

Prestonburg 

81 

fVanklin 

• 

9,251 

JFiankfort 
(South  Frankfort 

IfiSO 

2xn 

Gallatin 

6,680 

Port  William 

324 

Garrard 

11,870 

Lancaster 

570 

Grant 

2,987 

WiJliamstown 

197 

Graves 

2,503 

Mayfield 

44 

Grayson 

3,876 

Tiitchfield 

166 

Greene 

18,718 

SGreensbuig 
cCampbellsville 

665 
126 

Greenup 

5,888 

Greenupsbuig 

204 

Hancodc 

1,494 

Hawsville 

Hardin 

13,148 

Elizabethtown 

601 

354 


ArPBHBlX. 


Counties. 


Harlan 
Harriaoo 

Hart 

Henderson 
Heory 

Hickman 

Hopkins 

Jefferson 


Jessamine 
Knox 
Laurel 
Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Livingston 

Logan 

McOracken 

Madison 

Mason 

Meade 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Bfiontgomery 

Moigan 


KENTOCKT-HC'oiirtMiei. 


Pop. 


18,180 

5^02 

6,649 
11^95 

5,193 

6,768 


Towiis. 


24,002 


9,961 
4,321 
2,182 
3,897 

5,20^ 

11,012 

6,607 
13,002 

1,298 
18,035 
16,203 

4,111 

17,706 

5,125 
10;221 


Harlan  C.H. 
Cynthiana 
Leesboig 
^Clayville 
(Munfordsville 
/WoodsonyiUe 
Henderson  ville 
New  Casde 
(Clinton 
I  Columbus 
Madiscxiville 
f  Louisville 
Shippingsport 
'^     *    id 


Portlan< 
LWilliamsville 
^Nicholasville 
)  North  Liberty 

Barboursville 
(Hszle  Patch 
(London 

Louisa 
r  Clarksburg 
^Vanceburg 
(Concord 

Stanford 

Crab  Orchard 

Salem 

Smithfield 

RusseMUe 
(Wilmington 
^Padauch 

lUchmond 
(Washington 
I  Mays  ville 

Brandenburg 

(Harrodsbuqr 
Danville 
Perryville 
Salvisa 

.Tompkinsville 
(Mount  Sterling 
{Jefiersonville 


Pop., 


2,857*    West  Liberty 
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EENTUCEY--Cmtfmiced. 


unties. 


"Fop* 


Muhleoburg 

Ndson 

Nicholas 
Ohio 


Oldham 


Owen 

Pendleton 

Perry 

Pike 

Pulaski 

BockcaBtle 

Russell 

Scott 

Shelby 

Simpson 
Spencer 

.Todd 

Trigg 

Union 
Warren 


Washington 

Wayne 
Whitely 

Woodford 


Towsi 


T5^ 


5^41 

14,916 

8,832 
4,913 

9,563 

5,792 

8,866 
3,331 
2,677 
9,522 
2,875 

3,883 

14,677 

19,039 

6,099 
6,815 

8,801 


Gre^ivilie 
(Baidstown 
{Bloomiield 
(Fairfield 

Carlisle 

Hartford 

Westport 

Bedford 

Brownsville 
^La  Grange 

SOwenton 
New  Liberty 
Falmouth 
Ferry  C.  H. 
Pikeville 
Somerset 
Mount  Vernon 

S  Jamestown 
Creelsburg 
Georgetown 
rShelbyrille 
<Simpsonville 
(Christianborg 
Franklin 
Taylorsville 
(Elkton 
JTrenUm 

Morganfield 
Bowling  Green 

ISpring&ld 
Lebanon 
Mackville 
Fredericksbuig 
New  Market 
Monticello 
Whitely  C.  H. 
Williamsburg 
Versailles 
Mortonsville 


4,435 
10,947 


8,731 

3,807 

12,294 


217 

1,625 

301 

88 

430 

242 

314 

104 

57 

27 

14B 

161 

207 

49 

231 

142 

67 

37 

1,344 

1,201 

77 

78 

380 

248 

382 

178 

168 

146 

292 

815 

618 

385 

83 

58 

43 

207 

50 
904 
145 


Total   688^844,  of  whom  165,350  are  slaves. 
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XXL    OHIO. 

Table  cf  Ae  Camdes  and  County  Tbtnu,  1830. 


AdaiDB 
Alien 
Ashtabula 
Athena 

BdlDQBt 

Brown 

Batler 

Champaign 

dark 

Glcnnont 

Clinton 

Columbiana 

Coehodon 

CnLwfytd 

Cuyahqga 

Daric 

Delaware 

fUrfield 

Eayette 

Franklin 

GaUta 

Geauga 

Green 

(Suernsey 

Heurdin 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland 

Hc^king 

BMmes 

Hnron 

JackaoQ 

JeAerBon 

Entn 

LawToice 

Locain 

Lqgan 

Madison 

Marion 

Medina 

Me^ 

Meicer 


Fop.|    County  Towm. 
12^8  West  tJnkm  — 
5^78  Wapaghkonetta 
14,584  Je^rsoo 
9,763  Athena 
28^412  St  Ciairsnlle 
17,867  Geoigetown 
27,044  Hamilton 
12,190  Urbana 
13,074  Springfield 


20,466 
11,202 


mtavia 
Wilmington 


35,508  New  Lisbon 

11,162  Coshocton 
4,77aBucyrus 

10,360  Cleaveland 
6,203  Gieenville 

11,523  Delaware 

24,788  Lancaster 
8,180  Washington 

14,766  CounniTs   ' 
9,733  Gallipolis 

15,813  Chaidon,  iawn^^ 

15,084  Xenia 

18,036  Cambridge 
Hardy 

52,321  Cincinnatt 
813JFindlay 

29,020  Cadiz 
260Daiaa8ca8 

16^7  Hillsboioueh 

4,008Logan 

9,133  HiUeraburg 

ia,845  Norwalk 

5^4irack8GQ 
82,489U3teubenirflle 
17,124  Mount  Veiaon 

5^366  fiurliagtcn 
20^864  NewaA 

5,096  Elyra 

6,442  Bellefonlaine 

6,190  London 

6,568  Marioa 

7,560  Medina,  iMMMim 

6,159Che8ter 

1,110  St  Mary'k 
12|8D6lney 
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OHIO— Cofrtliiveil. 


T^ 


•^ 


unties. 


Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Mudungum 

Paulding 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Rickland 

Ross 

Sandusky 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

TrumbuU 

Tuscaravras 

Union 

Van  Wert 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Williams 

Wood 


Fop. 


8,770 
24,252 
11,796 


14,018 
15,935 
6,024 
18,827 
16,255 
230 


County  Towns* 


Woodsfield 
Dayton 

McConnelsville 
29^25  Zanesville 
160 

Somerset 

Circleville 

PiketoQ 

Ravena,  UnnuUp 

Eaton 

Sugar  Groye 


24,007  Mansfield 


24,052 


2,851  Lower  Sandusky 


8,730 

5,148 

3,671 

26,784 

26,154 

14,298 


49 


11,731 

23,344 

377 


Total   937,6791 


Cbillicothe 


Portsmouth 

Tiffin 

Sydney 

C^ton 

Warren 

New  Philadelphia 


3,192  MaysviUe 


Willshire 


21,493  Lebanon 


Marietta 
Wooster 
Defiance 


1,095  Penrysburgh 


157 
2,965 

267 
3,094 

576 
1,136 
271 
806 
511 

840 

2,836 

351 

1,064 

248 

240 

1,257 

510| 

410 

142 

1,157 
1,207 

977 
52 

182 


XXn.    INDIANA. 


TaUe  of  the  Coundes^  1830. 


Counb 


Counties* 


AUen 

BarthQlomew 

Boone 

Canoll 

Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

Dela^mune 

Dubois 

VojL  a 


Pop. 


les. 


1,000  £lkhart 
5,480 
622 
1,614 
1,154 


FrtyetiB 
Floyd 
Fountain 
Franklin 
10,719  Gibson 
l,616|Greene 
Hamilton 
Hancock 
Hamson 


1,423| 
3,184 
4^12 
14,473  Hendricks 


5,854 
2,372 
1,774 


Henry 

Jackson 

Jefibrson 


■^^ 


TSp. 


935 
9,112 
6,368 
7,644 

10,190 
6,417 
4^258 
1,750 
1,569 

10,288 
8,967 
6^98 
4^894 

11^465 


33 


358 
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INDIANA--CmKff)weil. 


Uountiefc 

iennings 

Johnson 

Knoz 

Lnvrence 

Madison 

Mftiion 

Martin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Mofgftn 

Orai^ 

Owen 

Parice 

Feny 

Pike 

Posey 

Putnam 

jRanddph 

Kipley 


•f— * 


Pop.  I    Cbimties. 


B,U50 


4,139  St.  Joseph 


6,557 
9,237 
2,442 
7,181 


7,534 
3,378 
2,464 


8,195 
3,912 
3,957 


Rush 


Scott 
Shelby 
Spencer 
SolUvan 
2/)10  Switzerland 
6,578  Tippecanoe 
7,386  Union 
5^79  Vanderburgh 
7,909  Vermillion 
4,060  Vigo 


Wabash 
Warren 
Warrick 


7,883  Washington 


Wayne 


Total 


PapdaUm  of  ike  Princifal  Tbwiu  m  1831. 


New  Albany,  itbotU 
▼incennes        ^ 


2,500 
2,000 
1,800 


Richmond,  tffrottf 
Indianapolis  ^ 
Salem 


u 


XXm.    ILLINOIS. 


Table  of  the  CauntUi,  1830. 


Aikons 

Alexander 

Bond 

Calhoun 

Clarke 

Oay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Edgar 

Edwaids 

Fayelte 


Fulton^ 

Henry} 

Knoz  ) 

GaUatin 

Qieen 

Ehmilion 

Bftaoock 


2,186|Jefferson 
1,390  Jo  Daviess 
3,124  Johnson 
1,090  Lawrence 
3,940  Miacaupin 

755  McLean 
2,330  Maoon 
a,l  13  Madison 
4,071  Marion 
1,649  Meicer 
8,704  Monroe 
4,081  Montgomery 

Moigan 
2,156  MacSonoogh) 

Schuyler       I 
7,407  Peoria   ) 
7,664  Putnam  \ 
2,690  Peny 


l,a37|Pepe 


TS^ 


9,918 
287 
^,097 
6,294[ 
3,187 


2,854 

2,973 

13/y72 

18, 


IfiOi 


2,5Sfi 

2,111 

1,5961 

3,661 

1,960 

1,122 
6;229 
2,021 
26 
2,119 
2,950 
12,709 

1,30s 


■•■«■ 
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ILLINOIS— Coiilmieci. 


Population  ISaO. 


Cotintie8« 


Population  1890. 


Randolph 

St.  Clair 

Saxigamon 

Shelby 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermillion 


Counties* 


4,436  Wabash 
7,092  Warren 
12,960 
2,973 
4,716 
3,239 
5,636 


Washington 

Wayne 

White  

Total     167,575 
Of  whom  746  are  slaves. 


2,709 
307 
1,674 
2,562 
6,091 


XXIV.    MISSOURI. 


Table  of  the  CouoHea. 


Boone 

Callaway 

Cape  Girardeau 

Chariton 

Clay 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Franklin 

Gasconade         « 

Howard 

Jackson 

Jeflferson 

Lafayette 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Marion 

Monroe 

In  1830, 


8,889  Montgcxnery 
6,102  New  Madrid 
7,430  Perry 
1,776  Pike 
5,342  Ralls 
3,006  Randolph 
6,019  Ray 
1,709  St.  Charles 
3,848  St.  Francois 
1,548  St.  Genevieve 
10,844  St.  Louis 
2,822  Saline 
2,566  Scott 


2,921 


Washington 


4,060  Wayne 

2,371 

4^9 

Of  whom  24,990 
PapulaHon  of  8t,  Lottis, 

4,5981  In  1830, 


3,900 
2,351 
3,^7 
6,122 
4,346 
2,962 
2,657 
4,322 
2,386 
2,18^ 
14,907 
2,893 
2,136 
6,797 
3^54 


Total     140,074 
are  slaves 

5,852 


XXV.    DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Countieg.        Population^      Chief  Towns. 


Population. 


Alexandria        9,t)08     Alcixandria 
Washington     30,250    Washington 

Total       39,858 


1810.  1820.  1830. 
Washington  8,208  13,247  18,827 
Aleiandria  7,227  8,^18  8,263 
Georgetown   4,948    7,360    8,441 


XXVI.    FLORIDA  TERRITORY. 


Table  of  the  CounHes. 


2^ 
1,970 

733 
1,511 
2,535 

517 


West 
Florida. 


Middle 
Florida. 


IEscamhia 
Jackson 
Walton 
Washington 
SGadsen 
Hamilton 
Jefferson 
Ijeon 
Madison 


3,386 

6,092 

4,894 

553 

3,312 

6,493 


'Alachu 
East       S""^. 

t  St.  Johns 
S.  Florida.  Monroe 

Total 


34,728 


5^  Of  whom  15,510  are  slaves. 
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XXVn.    MIGHI6AN  TEBETTORT. 
JVUe  €f  the  Counties^  1830. 


Counties. 


PopulatioQ.  iCoimties. 


Berrien 

Cass 

Jacksaa 

Lenawee 

Maconxb 

Michilunackinac 

Monroe 


923 
926 

1,491 
2,414 


3,187 


Oakland 
St.  Clair 
St.  Joseph 
VanBuren 
VYashtenaw 


Fopnlatioa 


877  Wayne 


Detroit,  city 


Brown 
Chippewa 
Crawford 
Of  whom  27  are  slaves. 


CawiHea  west  of  Lake  MichigaiL 

964fIowa 
625 


692 


Total 


XXVIU.    ARKANSAS  TERRITORY. 
Table  of  the  Counties. 


Arkansas 

Chicot 

Clark 

Conway 

Crawford 

Crittenden 

Hempstead 

Hot,  or  Warm  Springs 

Independence 

Izard 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lafayette 


1,423 

1,165 

1,369 

982 

2,440 

1,272 

2,507 

458 

2,032 

1,266 

333 

772 

748 


Lawrence 
MUl^ 

Monroe 

Phillips 

Pope 

Pulaski 

St.  Francis 

Sevier 

Union 

Washington 


2,806 

358 

461 

1,152 

1,483 

2,395 

1,505 

636 

640 

2,181 


Total      30,383 

Of  whom  4^78  are  skves.  i 


MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICAL  TABLE. 


ExBcmvB  OF  THs  Gbnsral  GovBHNKB?rr.  President  and  vice'' 
president  of  the  United  States.  Salary  of  the  Ibrmer,  $25,000  per  annum ; 
of  the  laUer,  $5}000.  Hie  president  must  be  thirty-five  years  of  agOy 
fourteen  years  a  resident  in  the  United  States,  and  a  natural  bom  citizen, 
or  a  citizen  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  The 
Tice-president  is  elected  at  the  same  time  and  manner,  and  for  the  same 
term  as  the  president  He  is  ex-aficio  president  of  the  senate ;  and  in  casc^ 
of  the  death  of  the  president,  takes  his  place  until  the  next  term.  At 
the  last  election  there  were  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  electors.  There 
have  been  seven  different  presidents;  and  as  many  vice-presidents. 

The  legislature  of  the  general  government  consists  of  a  senate  and 
house  of  representatives.  The  present  number  of  senators  is  fort^ 
eight.  The  pay,  both  for  senators  and  representatives,  is  eight  dollars  a 
day ;  and  eight  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  travel,  going  and  returning* 
The  present  number  of  representatives  is  two  hundred  and  thirteen.  T^ 
present  census,  on  the  existing  ratio^  will  increase  the  number  to  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  judiciary  of  the  United  States  consists  in  one  supreme  court,  and 
such  subordinate  courts,  as  congress  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint.  The 
judges  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  hold  their  offices  during  good 
belmvior.  The  present  supreme  court  consists  of  one  chief  justice,  and 
tax  associate  justices.  Salary  of  the  chief  justice,  $5,000,  and  of  the 
others,  $4,500  each.  Attorney  general,  salary  $3,500.  The  district 
court  consists  of  thirty  judges,  distributed  in  the  several  states,  each 
having  an  attorney,  marshal,  and  clerk,  as  constituent  ofiicers  of  the  court. 
The  government  having  very  extended  relations,  and  acting  over  a  vast 
surface,  has  a  numerous  corps  of  officers  of  departments;  marshals,cleiks^ 
and  the  like.  The  offiders  of  the  army,  now  in  commission,  are  five 
hundred  and  sixty;  of  the  navy  about  one  thousand,  and  of  the  marine 
corps,  fifty;  twenty-two  ships  of  war  are  in  commission,  and  sixteen  in 
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ordinary.     Five  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates  are  now  boiUing. 
The  militia  of  the  United  States  amouDts  to  1^00,000.     Extent  of  the 
United  States,  2^7,374  square  miles.    Of  canals,  there  are  about  diree 
thousand  miles  in  operation,  in  progress,  or  survey.    Of  rail-road,  the 
extent  made  or  making  is  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  three  miles. 
Number  of  post  offices  in  1831,  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten.   fix- 
tent  of  post  roads  in  1830, 115,176  miles.    We  have  sixty  literary  insti- 
tutions, chartered  as  colleges,  the  names  of  which  are  giirea  under  their 
proper  heads,  in  the  body  of  this  work.    The  number  of  academies  and 
high  schools  amount  to  between  six  and  seven  hundred.    The  pupils  in 
an  the  schools  in  the  United  States,  amount  to  about  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand.     Of  periodicals  there  are  circulated  about  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty.    Of  religious  societies  there  are  aboat  fbotteen 
diottsand  fixed  congregations,  and  ten  thousand  settled  mkusters.    Ad- 
vancing in  the  same  ratio  of  population,  as  between  the  census  of  1820, 
and  1830,  the  United  States  will  contain  thirty-five  millions  of  people,  of 
which  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  will  contain  more  than  half.     Hie 
tides  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  diminish  as  we  advance  firam 
Maine  shore  towards  Florida.    On  the  bay  of  Fundy,  they  rise  forty  feet. 
In  the  centre  of  the  interior  curve  of  Cape  Cod,  they  rise  ei^iteen  feet, 
and  on  the  opposite  convex  land  of  the  cape,  about  nine  feet     They 
thence  diminish  along  the  open  shore  from  nine  to  eight  and  seven  feet, 
until  we  pass  Cape  Florida  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  tide  on  the 
open  shore  is  not  more  on  an  average,  than  four  feet.    The  annual  mean 
temperature  of  Maine  is  about  43^  Faht.  <^  the  centre  of  Pennsylvania, 
55^ ;  Cincinnati,  54^ ;  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  55^ ;  New  York  harbor, 
02^;  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  51^^; Baltimore  530;Rachniond,Vifginia 50^; 
Wadiington,  D.  C.  569;  Charleston  harbor,  60^;  St.  Augustine,  72<';  Pen- 
sacola,  68^ ;  New  Orleans,  79° ;  Fort  Howard,  southern  extremity  of  Green 
Bay,  44<>;  Prairie  du  Chien,  45<^;  Council  Blufis,  on  the  Misaoori,  50^. 
Lake  Erie  is  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  above  the  lerd  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  Pittsburgh,  eight  hundred ;  Cincinnati,  three  hundred  and  fifiy ;  Louie- 
ville,  three  hundred  and  (oriy  three;  mouth  of  the  Ohio^  three  hundred 
and  twenty-one.   Highest  spring  source  of  the  Alleghanies,  two  thoossmd 
five  hundred  and  nine.    Foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  the  souioee  of 
the  Yellow  Stone,  one  thousand  eight  htmdred  and  seventy.    Middle 
course  of  the  IUinjc»s,  finir  hundred  and  one ;  Ouisoonsin  river,  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one;  Prairia  du  Chain,  five  hundred  and  eighty; 
Lake  Superior,  six  hundred  and  f<nty-one. 

The  prevalent  winds  in  the  northern  states  of  the  Atlantic  slope  are 
W.  and  N.  W.  In  dte  valley  of  the  Misassippi  S.  W.  Thunder  sDoims 
in  the  United  States  generally  form  in  the  W.  and  N.  W.  and  pass  off  ti> 
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the  E.  This  geaeral  rule  has  many  exceptions.  They  often  descend 
the  Ohio,  passing  over  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  from  the  E.  to  the  W. 
They  very  commonly  ascend  the  valley  of  Red  river  from  S.  E,  to  N- 
W  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  along  the  whole  Atlantic  sea  shore,  those 
disagreeable  and  fierce  storms,  called  N.  E.  storms,  commence  in  the  S* 
W.  and  travel  with  a  rotatory  motion,  horizontal  to  the  horizon,  in  other 
words,  as  whirlwinds,  from  the  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  Violent  blows,  called  hurricanes,  sweeping  forests  and 
buildings  from  their  course,  seldom  many  miles  in  length,  and  often  less 
than  a  half  a  mile  in  width,  are  common,  especially  in  summer,  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  They  are  most  frequent  in  the  Mississippi 
valley.  Their  distinctive  ravages  are  seen  in  a  thousand  places.  The 
prostrate  forest  in  their  path  is  technically  called  a  hurricane  tract.  These 
gales  also  move  in  a  rotatory  progress,  sometime^  ascending  wholly  above 
Uie  forests,  and  then  descending  again  with  the  same  unsparing  fury. 

The  United  States  have  all  the  temperatures  that  can  be  requisite  for 
any  class  of  invalids,  between  the  sea  breezes  of  Maine,  the  mountain 
breezes  of  New  Hampshire,  the  climate  of  the  Council  Bluffs,  Charleston, 
St.  Augustine,  New  Orleans,  or  the  portion  of  Cape  Florida  south  of  28°, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  either  snow  or  frost. 

The  United  States  possess  every  species  of  useful  building,  stone  and 
marble  in  unlimited  abundance — all  the  valuable  fossils— particularly  the 
greatest  profusion  of  fossil  coal.  It  has  the  most  ample  amount  of  aU  the 
important  metals,  except  platina,  tin,  and  mercury.  These  metals  have  na 
where  been  discovered  in  such  abundance  as  to  have  become  of  any 
utility.  Cleaveland  and  Silliman,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  hav& 
assigned  the  greatest  abundance  of  the  ores  of  mercury  to  the  northerib 
shores  of  the  lakes.  We  do  not  recoUect  to  have  seen  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Schodcraft,  Long,  or  other  mineralogists,  worthy  of  credit  We  hold' 
this  important  fact,  if  it  be  one,  in  entire  doubt  Future  observation  mH^ 
no  doubt,  bring  to  light  these  metals  in  the  widest  extent  of  our  territoiy.. 

The  number  of  signers  of  American  Independence  was  fifty-six,  of  whom 
Pennsylvania  furnished  nine,  the  greatest  number  from  any  one  state*. 
Virginia  furnished  seven,  and  Massachusetts  five.  The  oootioental  ana^ 
in  1783,  <;M)nsisted  of  a  commander  in  chief,  fifteen  major  generals,  and' 
twenty-one  brigadier  generals.  The  number  of  oontinenCal  troops  fwp^ 
nished  by  the  different  states,  during  the  revolutiimary  war,  was  231,931*. 
The  militia  called  out  amounted  to  56,163.  Of  the  contjnental  trw^,. 
Massachusetts  furnished  67,907,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  double  the 
number  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union*  There  were  fifteondifferadt 
presidents  oCcongress^during  the  revirfutionary  war. 
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and  house  of  repreaeotative^  which  oonsiate  of  seveDty-two  meoibeny 
elected  from  the  towns  semi-annually ;  and  the  senate  of  ten.  The  latter 
are  chosen  annually.  The  governor  is  elected  annually.  The  general 
assembly  meets  four  times  in  a  year  at  different  towns.  Judges  are  appoint* 
ed  annually  by  the  general  assembly.  Judges  of  the  courts  of  common 
pleas  have  no  salaries,  but  are  paid  by  entries.  Salary  of  governor,  toar 
hundred  dollars.  Banks,  forty-seven.  Capital,  $6,098,307,  exclusive  <^ 
the  United  States  bank.  Sends  two  representatives  to  congress.  Post 
oflSces,  forty-one.  This  b  the  twenty-third  state  in  the  Union,  in  point  of 
numbers. 

CoMiOECTicTTT.  FuTst  scttleo^ents,  1635;  163S.   Chartered,  1665.  The 
cjiarter  ^as  suspended,  and  restored,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  govern- 
ment till  1818,  when  a  constitution  was  formed.    A  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  form  the  general  assembly.     The  members  of  the  latter 
are  chosen  by  the  different  towns,  and  are  two  hundred  and  eiglit  in  nuoo- 
ber.    The  senators  must  not  fall  below  eighteen,  nor  exceed  twenty-ibur. 
All  the  officers  of  government  are  elected  annually.    The  general  assem' 
bly  meets  once  a  year,  aliematAl}',  at  Hartford  and  New  Haven.    A  res- 
idence of  six  months,  the  holding  a  freehold  estate,  valued  yearly  at  seven 
dollars,  or  having  performed  military  duty  one  year^  paying  taxes  for  one 
year,  and  a  good  moral  character,  qualify  a  voter.    A  supreme  court  of 
enroTS,  a  superior  court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  may  be  created  frcva 
time  to  time,  compose  the  judiciary.     The  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
general  assembly,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  till  the 
age  of  seventy.    No  one  is  conlpeiled  to  join  in,  or  support  religious  wor- 
abip;  but  when  united  to  any  society,  may  be  obliged  to  pay  his  portion 
of  its  expenses.    Salary  of  governor,  one  thousand  one  hundred  do/iaxs. 
Banks,  thirteen.     Capital,  $4,033,000,  exclusive  of  the  United  States 
bank.     Sends  sii^representatives  to  congress.    Post  offices,  two  hundred 
and  twen^-two.    This  is  the  sixteenth  state  in  the  Union,  in  pcnnt  rf 
liambers. 

Nbw  Yobx.  Fiirst  settlement,  1614,  Colonial  government,  16!^. 
B&ssed  fiom  the  J^Hitoh  to  to  English,  1664.  1673,  returned  to  the  DutA 
ffar  a  few  months,  ahd  then  to  the  English.  Constitution  formed,  1777. 
A  senate  of  thirty-two  members,  and  an  asseodbly  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  elected  annually  from  the  legislature.  Senators  elected  by 
districts,  and  representatives  by  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  popula. 
tion.  The  executive  offices  are  chosen  every  two  years.  The  legisla- 
ture meets  at  Albany,  The  right  of  suffrage  belongs  to  every  white  male 
citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who  has  resided  one  year  in  the  state, 
and  six  months  in  his  own  county.     A  man  of  color  cannot  vote  unless 
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he  possess  an  unincumbered  freehold  estate,  TalQedat  two  hundred  sad 
fifty  dollars.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  con* 
sent  of  the  senate*  The  chanceiier  and  justices  oflLe  supreme  and  cir* 
euit  courts  hold  their  c^Sce^  during  good  behavior,  or  until  the  age  of  sixty* 
The  judges  of  the  county  courts  are  appointed  for  five  years.  Salary  of 
governor,  four  thotisand  dollars.  Banks,  forty-four.  Capital,  f^jKl^ 
600,  exclusive  of  the  United  Slates  bank.  Some  other  banks  are  either 
in  contemplation,  or  operation.  Sends  thirty-four  representatives  to  con^ 
gross.  Post  offices,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-twa  This  is 
the  first  state  in  the  Union,  in  point  of  numbers. 

New  Jersbt,  contained  a  few  families,  1665.  In  1676,  divided  into 
two  provinces,  one  under  royal  government,  and  the  other  dependent  on 
New  York.  East  Jersey  was  transferred  to  William  Peno,  and 'eleven 
associates,  1632.  In  1702,  both  provinces  united  under  thegov^nmenl 
of  New  York,  till  1738,  when  a  separate  government  was  instituted* 
William  Temple  Franklin,  a  son  of  Dr.  Franklin,  was  the  last  royal  gov- 
ernor. Constitution  formed,  1776,  The  governor,  legislative  council^ 
and  general  assembly,  compose  the  legislature.  The  legislative  council^ 
and  general  assembly  are  elected  annually.  The  former  is  composed  of 
fourteen,  and  the  latter  of  fifty*  The  legislature  meets  at  Trenton  annu* 
ally.  The  governor  is  chosen  by  the  council  and  assembly  at  their  first 
meeting  after  the  election.  The  governor  is  president  of  the  council, 
which  elects  a  vice-president  from  itself.  The  governor  and  council  foanm 
a  court  of  appeals,  as  the  last  resort  in  all  law  causes,  and  possess  the 
power  of  pardoning  criminals,  after  condemnation^  All  persons  of  full 
age,  worth  £25,  proclamation  money,  having  resided  one  year  in  the 
county  where  they  vote,  have  the  right  of  sufiirage.  By  succeeding  acts 
it  is  determined,  that  paying  a  tax  is  equivalent  to  the  former  requisition) 
and  that  females  and  negroes  are  prohibited  from  voting.  The  judges  of 
the  superiomnd  inferior  courts  are  appointed  by  the  legislature,  the  f<v- 
mer  for  seven  years,  and  the  latter  for  five.  Both  may  be  re-appointed. 
Salary  of  governor,  two  thousand  dollars.  Banks,  eighteen.  Capi|jal, 
^,075,000.  Sends  six  representatives  to  congress.  Post  offices,  two 
hundred  and  forty-twa  This  is  the  fourteenth  state  in  die  Union,  in 
poiat  of  numbers. 

PENTfSTLVAmA.  First  settlement,  1662.  Governed  by  deputies  of  the 
proprietors,  till  1776,  when  the  constitution  was  formed.  A  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  form  the  general  assen^ly.  The  representa- 
tives are  elected  annually,  being  proportionate  in  number  to  that  of  the 
taxable  mhabitants.     The  senate  consists  of  thirty-three  members,  and 
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'the  house  oT  representatiTes  one  hundred.    Tke  eenatoB  are  dkoaen  for 

-ibor  years,  one  and  ooe-fouith  being  elected  «t  the  same  time  wkh  the 

i^reeentalivee.    The  governor  is  elected  for  three  years,  and  may  hold 

•his  office  nine  out  of  twelve.    The  assembly  meets  at  Harrisbiuqgli.   The 

tjudioiary  is  a  supreme  court,  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  gOBl-<ieliv- 

erf  courts  of  common  pleas,  an  orphan's  court,  a  court  of  qoarier  seasiaDy 

*^ie.    The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  hold  their  dScea 

'during  good  behavior.     The  right  of  suffirage  belongs  to  every  fnsemuai 

'of  the  age  of  tweatyHne,  who  has  resided  two  years  in  Ihe  ^te,  and  paid 

a  tax  six  months  before  the  e]ecti<HL    Salary  of  governor,  four  thousand 

dollars.    Banks,  thirty-one.    Capital,  $10,310,333  84.    Sends  twenty- 

aix  representatives  to  congress.     Post  offices,  nine  hundred  and  sixty 

one.    Tliisis  the  second  state  in  the  Union,  in  point  of  numbers. 

'    Bbiawabb.    First  settlement,  1627.    From  the  Swedes  and  Fi^s,  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  then  into  those  of  the  Engiish, 
with  New  York.     16S2,  was  granted  to  Wm.  Penn,  snd  iociuded  in  the 
'  government  of  Pennsylvania.     170 1 ,  Delaware  withdrew  from  Peansyl- 
'  vania,  and  a  constitution  was  formed  1776.    The  general  assembly  con- 
sists of  a  senate  imd  house  of  representatives.    The  members  of  the  latter 
are  elected  annually,  seven  from  each  county,  amounting  in  all  to  twen- 
ty-one.   The  governor  is  chosen  eveiy  three  years,  and  he  is  ineligible 
-for  the,  three  years  which  succeed.     Three  of  the  senators  are  elected 
annually.    The  general  assembly  meets  at  Dover.    A  residence  of  two 
yeafs  previous  to  the  election,  and  paying  a  state  or  county  tax,  consti- 
tutes  all  white  freemen,  aged  twenty-one,  voters.    The  judiciary  is  com- 
posed of  a  court  of  chancery,  a  supreme  court,  court  of  common  pleas, 
&«.     The  officers  hold  their  places  during  good  behavior.  «  Salary  of 
'governor,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  and  thirty- 
three  cents.    Sends  one  representative  to  congress.    Banks,  four.  Capi- 
tal, $1,050,000.    Post  offices,  thirty-six.    This  is  the  twenty-fourth  state 

in  the  Union,  in  point  of  numbers. 

* 

'     MABVLAivn.    First  settlement,  1634.   1776,  cotistitution  formed.  The 

'legislature  is  styled  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  and  is  composed 

of  a  senate  of  fifteen  members,  and  a  house  of  delegates  of  eighty.    Each 

county  furnishes  four  of  the  latter.    They  are  elected  annually,  and  the 

senate  every  fillh  year,*  nine  from  the  Western,  and  six  from  the  Eastern 

'Shore.    The  governor  is  elected  annually,  and  is  eligible  three  years  oat 

'  bf  seven.    The  general  assembly  meets  at  Annapolis.    A  council  of  five 

tfarm  the  exeoulive  with  the  governor.    Every  white  freeman  above  the 

age  rf  twenty-one,  having  resided  twelve  months  in  the  state,  or  six  in  the 


iMvuty, »  qniklified  to  vote.  The  ctenoellor  and  judges  are  nomi&atcid 
by  the  goverBor  and  appointed  by  the  council,  and  hold  their  oflioed  dar- 
ing good  behavion  Salary  of  goremor,  |^,606.  Banks,  feurteea. 
Oapital,  |^,450,000»  Sends  nine  representatives  to  congress.  Post 
offices,  two  hundred  and  twenty  one.  .  This  is  the  eler^nth  state  in  the 
Union,  in  point  of  numbers. 

YmmOA.  First  settlement,  16Q7.  Constitation,  IT16.  It  was. 
•mended  in  1829,  and  as  it  now  stands.  T%e  general  assemUy  is  cea»> 
|Msed  of  a  senate  and  house  of  delegates*  The  number  of  members^iii 
the  latter  is  one  hundred  and  thirty*four,  chosen  annually.  The  senate 
has  thirty-two  members,  elected  every  four  years,  one  and  a  fourth  va^ 
OBling^  their  seats  every  year.  Voters  for  all  phices  of  trust,  honor,  er 
fwofit,  are  given  wva  toee.  Tlie  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  govern^ 
or$  who  is  chosen  for  three  years,  and  ineligible  for  the  next  term. 
There  is  a  counsel  of  state  of  three.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
of  appeals  and  the  superior  courts  are  ^pointed  by  the  genecai  assem- 
bly^ apd  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  or  till  they  are  removed 
by  a  concurrent  vote  of  the  assembly.  Owning  a  freehold  of  the  vahie 
of  twenty 'five  dollars,  or  an  interest  in  one  to  that  amount,  or  poBsessiwte 
equivalent  to  this,  or  having,  been  a  housekeeper  anc(  head  of  a  &mily 
for  twelve  months,  and  paid  taxes,  constitutes  a  free  white  man  of  twen^ 
ty-one  a  voter.  Salary  of  governor,  $3,333  33  cents.  Ilieffe  are  three 
banks  with  branches,  amounting  in  all  to  sixteen,  and  on^in  Wheeling. 
Whole  ci4>ital,  $5,607,000,  exclusive  of  the  United  States  bank.  Sends 
twenty-two  representatives  to  congress.  Post  offices,  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-eight.    This  is  the  third  state  in  the  Union,  in  point  of  numbers. 

.  NoBTH  CAROLnfA.  First  settlement,  about  the  middle  of  17th  cenlu* 
ry.  1727,  became  a  distinct  province.  Con8tit|Uion  formed  1776.  A 
senate  and  house  of  commons  constitute  the  general  assembly,  both  chosen 
annually  by  the  people.  Each  county  furnishes  one  senator  and  (wo 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  one  cf  the  latter  from  each  of 
six  large  towns.  The  governor  is  the  chief  exooutive  officer,  is  eleclad 
annually  by  the  two  houses,  and  eligible  for  one  term  of  three  yeajRS  out 
of.  six.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  superior  courts  are  appointed 
by  the  asaemUy,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  bdiavior.  Ail  fiee*- 
men,  aged  twenty-<»e,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  twelve  months  inil 
mediately  preceding  the  election,  are  entitled  to  vote  f<nr  men&ers  d'the 
house  of  commons;  but  to  vote  for  a  senator,  the  possession  of  a  fireehoU 
of  fifty  acres  of  land  is  required.  Assembly  meets  annually  at  Raleigh* 
Salary  of  governor,  $2,000.    Banks,  three,  with  their  branches.    Gq^- 
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taly  exclusive  of  the  United  Ststes  bank,  $3,900^000.    Sends 
representatives  to  congress.    Post  offices,  470.    This  is  the  fifth  state  in 
the  Unioo,  in  point  of  numbers. 

Soimi  Casouna.  First  settiementy  about  166^  Constitntkn  fomed 
1775.  The  legislative  power  is  in  a  senate  and  house  of.  representslirea. 
Forty-five  members  compose  the  senate.  They  are  elect^  by  distriols 
iar  foor  years.  Half  are  chosen  biennially.  The  fepresentabves  aie 
ene  hundred  and  twenty-fiwr  in  number,  and  apportioned  aoeoidin^  la 
di%  white  inhabitants  and  taxation.  Elected  for  two  years.  A  gofemsr 
holds  the  executive  power  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  is  then  iaeli^ 
ble  for  four.  The  assembly  meets  annually  at  Ck>luinbia.  Hie  chan^ 
oellor  and  judges  are  appointed  hy  the  senate  and  house  of  represenin 
lives,  and  hold  their  offices,  during  good  behavior.  Eveiy  firee  while 
male  d'.the  age  of  twenty-one,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  two  yeaxs 
pievious  io  the  election,  and  possessing  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres,  or  town 
lot,  or  resided  in  the  district,  in  which  he  offers  his  vote,  six  months  be. 
tan  the  election,  and  having  paid  tax  of  three  shillings  sterling  in  sup- 
port of  the  governor,  is  qualified  to  vote.  Salary  of  govenior,  f^^OOO. 
Banks,  four,  and  the  state  bank  with  three  brandies.  Capital,  exdnsive 
of  the  United  States  bank,  $4,631,838.  Sends  nine  representatives  to 
eongtess.  278  post  offices.  This  is  the  ninth  state  in  the  Union,  in  point 
of  numbersL 

• 

Gjborgia.  First  settlement,  1733.  Of  the  states  belonging  to  the 
Union  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  thb  was  the  last 
settled.  Constitution  formed  1777.  The  legislative  power  is  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  composed  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representativj^.  The 
members  of  both  are  chosen  annually.  A  county  furnishes  one  senator, 
and  representatives  in  proportion  to  populatioQ,  including  three  and  one 
fifth  of  the  people  of  colw.  A  governor  dected  by  the  peof^e  for  two 
years,  holds  the  executive  power.  The  assembly  meets  at  Milledgeville. 
All  citizens  of  twenty-one  years,  who  have  paid  requiired  taxes,  and  re- 
sided six  months  in  the  county,  are  allowed  to  vole.  The  jadiciai  power 
is  a  superior  court,  and  such  inferior  ones  as  may  be  established  by  the 
legislature.  The  superior  judges,  are  elected  by  the  legislature  fiir 
three  years,  and  the  inferior,  quadrennially  by  the  people.  The  clerks, 
biennially.  Salary  of  governor,  $8,000.  Banks,  ten,  besides  brailches. 
Capital,  $5,882,349,  exclusive  of  the  United  States  bank.  Post  offices, 
951.  Sends  seven  representatives  to  congress.  This  is  the  tenth  slate 
in  the  Union,  in  point  of  numbers. 


Qbjo.  First  settlemeiit,  1788.  1789,  tarriloriai  goTernineiit;  1808, 
iadependent  state;  constitution.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
general  assembly,  composed  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 
The  latter  are  chosen  annually,  apportioned  among  the  voters  accbrding 
to  the  number  of  the  voters.  The  number  cannot  exceed  seventy-two, 
BOr  fall  short  of  thirty-six.  Senate  elected  bietinially  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  voters.  The  number  cannot  be  less  than  a  third,  nor 
more  than  half  that  of  the  representatives.  The  governor  holds  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  and  is  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.  The  assem- 
My  meets  at  Columbus.  Residence  of  one  year,  immediately  preceding 
the  election,  and  paying,  or  being  charged  with  a  state  and  county  tax, 
ooDStitutes  every  white  citizen  of  twenty-one  a  voter.  The  judiciary  is 
a  supreme  court,  courts  of  common  pleas,  &c.  The  judges  are  elected 
hy  both  houses  for  seven  years.  Salary  of  governor,  $1,200.  Banks, 
twelve,  exclusive  of  the  United  States  bank.  Capital  not  ascertained. 
Sends  fourteen  representatives  to  congress.  Post  ofiices,  702.  This  is 
the  fourth  stale  in  the  Union,  in  point  of  numbers. 

MicBiOAM.  First  settlement,  1670.  1805,  territorial  government  un- 
der the  United  States.  1812,  taken  by  the  British  under  general  Brock. 
1813,  recovered  by  the  United  States.  The  legislative  coilincel  is  com- 
posed of  thirteen  members,  elected  for  two  years.  Judges,  four.  Salary 
of  governor,  $2,000.  Banks,  two.  Capital  not  specified.  Sends  4)ne 
delegate  to  congreiss.    Post  offices,  seventy-nine. 

KxNTDcXY.  First  settlement,  1775.  A  part  of  Virginia,  until  1790* 
1790  constitution  formed.  Admitted  into  the  Union,  1702.  A  senate 
imd  house  of  representatives  compose  the  legislative  power.  It  is  called 
the  general  assembly.  One  hundred  is  the  highest  number  of  represen- 
tativesallowed,  and  fifty-ei|^t  the  lowest.  Elected  annually,and  apportion* 
ed  every  four  years  among  the  electors.  Senators  elected  for  four  years  one 
{burth  part  chosen  annually.  They  cannot  exceed  thirty-eight,  or  £aU 
8bi»rt  of  twenty-four.  A  governor  hoMs  the  executive  pdVer,  chosen 
&r  four  years,  and  ineligible  for  the  succeeding  seven.  Elected  by  the 
pec^le  ma  taee.  The  assembly  meets  at  Frankfort.  Every  male  free 
white  citizen  of  twenty-one,  having  resided  in  the  -state  two  years,  or  in 
the  district  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  is  qualified  to  vote. 
The  judiciary  is  a  court  of  appeals  and  inferior  courts.  These  officen 
hold,  their  places  during  good  behavior.  Salary  of  governor,  $2,000. 
Banks,  two,  exclusive  of  the  United  States  bank.  Capital  not  specified. 
Post  oifices,  three  hundred  and  twenty-two.  Sends  twelve  representa- 
tkesto  copgrees.   This  is  the  sixth  state  in  the  Union,  in  point  of  numb«nu 
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Ihdiama.  First  aetdementy  near  the  cammoBoeoieBt  of  ihe  prneal 
century.  Territorial  govenuneat,  1800.  Cansdtatkm  farmed}  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  UiiioBt  1816.  The  legislative  authority  is  a  aemUie  md 
house*of  repmoentativefly  which  compose  a.  general  aasembly.  Tb» 
senatDrs  are  ohoeen  for  three  yeara^and  the  repzcseatatives  aomiaUy. 
^he  latter  cannot  exceed  6ne  hundred,  nor  fall  short  <^  thirty-six.  The 
former  must  not  be  less  than  one  third,  nor  more  thaa  one  half  die  Bina* 
ber  of  representatives.'  The  members  of  both  houses  are  appoitioBei 
among  the  voters.  The  governor  is  chosen  for  three  years,  and  may  to 
OBee  re-elected.  The  assembly  meets  at  Indiaoopolis,  Hie  rig^tef 
BuffiBge  belongs  to  all  free  male  citizens  of  twenty-one,  who  have  readed 
one  year  in  the  state  immediately  previous  to  the  election*  The  judi* 
ciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  circuit  courts,  and  inferior  courts. 
The  supreme  judges  ar&  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of 
the  SMiate ;  those  of  the  circuit  court  by  the  legislature,  and  the  aaaoci- 
ate  judges  by  the  people.  Salary  of  governor,  $1,000.  Sends  three 
representadvcs  to  congress.  Post  offices,  two  hundnd  and  e^gteoB. 
This  is  tlie  thirteenth  state  in  the  Union,  in  point  of  numbers. 


Ilunoib.  First  seUleraent,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
tury. .  Passed  from  France  to  Great  Britain,  1763.  ,  Settlements  begaa 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  about  1800.  Territorial  govern- 
ment, 1809.  1818  constitution  formed,  and  admitted  into  the  Unioa. 
The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  general  assemUy,  oomposed  of  % 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  until  the  inhabitants  shall  amount 
to  100,000,  the  number  of  representatives  is  confined  within^  and  27, 
and  the  senators  must  be  not  less  than  one  third,  nor  more  than  one  half 
the  number  of  representatives.  The  governor  is  the  execntive  power, 
'and  chosen  for  four  years,  ineligible  for  the  suoceedisg  term.  The  rep* 
lesentatives  are  chosen  annually,  and  thesenators  every  four  years.  Tibe 
assembly  meets  eVery  aeoond  year  at  Vandalia.  The  lequisitioiis  for  « 
voter  are  the  same  as  in  most  of  the  other  states,  except  that  only  mx 
faxmths  previous  residence  is  necessaiy.  A  sufnreme  court  and  infefior 
courts  constitute  the  judiciary.  The  judges  are  appoinled  by  the  gmt' 
eral  assembly,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.  Salary  of 
governor,  $1,000.  Feet  offices,  two  hundred  and  sevente^.  lUineis 
sends  one  representative  to  congress.  Hiis  is  the  twentieth  state  in  Am 
Union,  in  point  iji  numbers. 

• 

MisBoiTBi.  Eirst settlements,  1764«  180^,  separated  from  the  restcf 
Loukiaiia,  and  18S0,  constitution  formed,  aad  1801,  admitted  iolo  the 
Umoa.    A  senate  aad  house  of  representatives  form  a  yenersl 


hty.  Que  reptiesentatiTdy  at  fb^,  from  eadh  county,  but  the  wliol ^  hum- 
b^rmay  not  exceed  one'lhindred.  The  senators  are  elected  for  four 
years, 'the  seat*  of  balf  being  vacated  every  two  years.  Limited  be- 
tween Mrteeil  and  tbirty^hree.  Chosen  by  districts,  and  apportioned! 
aaai6hg  the  voters;  Tlie  governor  is  tbe  exciciitive  officer,  elected  for 
ibitr  years,  and  fiicKgible  for  the  fbiir  succeeding.  The  assembly  meets 
every  second  yeaV,  at  the  city  of  JeJS^rson.  A  voter  must  be  twenty-one, 
have  resided  in  the  state  one  year  befbre  the  election,  and  three  months 
ill'  the  cbimty.  The  jiidiciary  is  a  supreme  court,  chancery,,  circuit 
courts,  &c.'  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  senate,, 
and  bold  tfabir  offices  during  good  behavior,  until  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
Salary  of  governor,  $1,500.  No  bank,  but  that  of  the  United  States. 
Fbett)fflces,  riit^sty-nine.  Sends  one  Teprcs^tative  to  congress..  Mis- 
souri is  the  twenty-fir^t  0tati6  in' the  Union,  in  point  of  numbers. 


:»• 


'  ItmaaBmB.  'Tirst  idett>ement>  between  17€^'and70.  Included  in 
Nordf  Oaiolina,  till  1700.  1796,  consfittition*  formed,  and  admitted' into 
the  Union.  A  general  assemMy,  composed  of  a  senate  and  bouse  of  rep- 
ussefntativos,  composes  legislative  power.  The  members  of  both  bouses 
are  eleeted  bieiinially .  Tbe  nmnber  of-  representatives  is  sixty.  They 
ave  apporticmed  among  the  voters.-  The  setrnte  cannot  be  less  than  one 
tb'M,  nor  more  dian  half  the  number  of  re{xresentatives.  A  governor  ils 
lih  e)teeutive  olSicer,  elected  at  die  sam^  time,  and  for  the  same  term 
with  the  membcArs  of  the  assembly.  Eligible,  six  years  in  eight.  The 
Itssetnbly  meets  at  Nashville  biennially.  ^  Evciy  freeman' of  twenty-one, 
^iwning  a  freehold  in  the  county,  also  any  freeman,  who  has  been  an  in- 
habitant of  any  county  'in  the  state  &^  months  next  prece<fing  the  elec-^ 
tkn,  is  entitled  to  vdte.  The  judiciary  is  conq)osed  of  such  superior  and 
isferior  judges  as  the  legislature  may  establish,  appointed  by  both 
houses.  They  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.  *  Salary  of  gov- 
emor,  ^^,000.  The  United  States  has  a  bank  at  Nashville.  Sends 
nin^  representatives  to  bongress.  Post  offices,  three  hundred  and  fifty: 
This  is  the  seventh  state  in  the  Uirion,in  pomt  of  ttombers. 

•  I  •  ■  ■     1  •  ... 

'"  AitKJcMSAS  TsEBTitmr.  'Separated from  Mistoufi, and  made  indepen^ 
dMt^  18¥0.  The  legislative  council  is  composed  of  fivemembersl  The 
house' of  representatives  composed  of  twenty-thrise  members,  are  elect- 
ed biennially.  Judges,  &iir.  Salary  of  governor^  $2,000.  Sends  one 
d€Aegate  td  congiiess.    iNost  offices,  fifty-two. 

.  ;      .       ■        '   I  .      «  .  -     »  •  .'  •      •  .  •  '  ^       . 

The  il>lloWing  spedfic  and  important  information,  tddiihing^'the  sbttted 
regiokks  of  41s  inter^stittjg  land  little  known  territory,  was  received  to6' 
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late  for  insertioii  under  its  appiopnalo  heed.  The  writAr,  Jh.  Mi£ey y 
has  been,  from  the  early  periods  of  the  aettlemeiit  of  thatoountiyi  oneof 
its  ietelligeat  and  respectable  chizens,  peraonalljr  acquainted  wi&  the 
country  bedeacribes.  No  apology  is  deemed  neceesaiy  for  introdociBg 
audi  direct,  tangible  andinq[K)rtBnt  information  here  in  the  fbcmof  n  nole. 
<When  this  territory  waa  ooostituted  in  181^  a  aepaiale  govenwnen^ 
it  constituted  only  five  counties,  viz;  Arkansaa,  Lawxenoe,  Pidaski, 
Clarke,  and  Hempstead.  The  old  counties  ha^e  been  <^clq>pedy^  and 
new  ones  formed  by  every  sessicHi  of  the  legislatuie  since,  until  die 
number  has  increased  to  twenty-three.  Arkansas,  PhiUips,  CrittendeD, 
St  Francis,  Monroe  and  Chicot  form  the  eaateni  judicial  distrid;  Pulaski, 
Conway,  Pope,  Crawford,  the  western ;  Hot  Spring,  Clarke,  Heaapatead) 
Miller,  La&yette,  Sevier,  and  Union,  the  southem;  Tndependepcs^  Law« 
rence,  Jackson,  Izard,  and  Washiagton,  the  northerau 

With  regard  to  the  water  courses,  I  barely  know  the  names  of  the  moal 
in^KWtant,  such  aa  Arkansas,  White,  St,  fiancis,  WashitB,  and  Sed 
river,  with  their  branches.  The  princqial  braadieaof  the  Arkansas^ 
are  the  Pawnee,  Canadian,  or  Main,  Aikmnsas,  Yeidigris,  Graad,  or  Six 
Bull,  and  the  lUiniois.  The  latter  rises  ne^  Six  Bull,  and  rana  a  aoulk- 
em  course  through  die  country,  now  occupied  hy  the  Cherokee  liMtt^m^- 
Itisaclear^swiA,  and  beautiful  stream,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yaida 
in  width,  and  empties  into  the  Arkansas  on  the  north  shore,  about  ftity 
miles  bek>w  the  junction  of  Yerdigria  and  Grand  river,  which  are  only 
half  a  mile  distant  fipom  each  other  at  their  points  of  entrance.  llieTii^ 
digris  is  the  upper  hrandk  Both  this  and  Grand  river  come  in  6on 
the  north}  rising  in  the  Osage  country.  The  next  strewn  of  any  aie  is 
the  Poto^  coming  from  the  south,  and  eniptyiag  into  the  Axkansaaat  J^Vat 
Smith.  The  above  mentioned  branches  all  bekng  to  thecountry  aas^o* 
ed  to  the  Indians.  Cmwfoid  county  joins  the  Choctaw  and  Cherokna 
line  on  the  west 

Washington  county  lies  north  of  Crawfiudy  and  is  boonded  on  the 
north  by  the  Miasouriline.  The  coun^  seat  is  Fayetteville*  hae^ 
creek  rises  in  this  county.  It  is  a  fine^  rapid  stream,  affixdiQg  good  mitt 
seats,  and  dischaigea  its  waters  into  the  Arkansas  on  the  north,  about 
eic^t  milea  below  Fort  Smith.  This  county  is  the  best  watered  in  die 
territory.  It  abounds  in  the  finest  springe,  buiating  fromtibe  limoolono, 
and  often  running  off  in  bold  streams  sufficient  to  turn  nmilL  Itisveiy 
hilly,  and  in  niany  places  there  are  precipices  fipom  one  to  three  hundred 
feet  in  height     Some  of  the  main  branches  of  White  river  tmvecseit. 

Pope  county  is  next  in  descending  the  Arkanaas.  Ithaa  nostrsams 
of  any  importance,  except  Dlinois  creek,  on  the  north,  and  BBttgoim, 
oQtheaouth.     Neither  of  these  are  navigable  for  aigr  diataaoa.     Obn- 


wsjr  raeeeeds  Pop0y  and  has  no  gtream  of  note,  except  Cadron  creek, 
which  emptiefl  into  Aikanttts  from  the  north,  and  is  navigable  for  a  short 
distaiiee  ftom  its  mouth.  Hie  connty  seat  is  Harrisburg.  '  Pulaski  joins 
GonwajTy  and  is  also  destitnte  of  large  streams.  Little  Rock  is  the  coun* 
ty  Mat,  and  the  seat  of  tho  territorial  government.  It  is  situated  on  the 
MWth  baak  of  the  Aikanaas,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  water, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  by  land  from  the  Mississippi.  The  po- 
sitiofi  is  hig^  and  commanding,  asoeoding  gradually  from  the  river,  for 
one  mile  and- a  half.  There  are  no  public  buildings,  except  a  wooden 
jail  and  court  house;  but  among  the  private  buildings,  there  are  several 
handsome  erections  of  brick  and  wood.  The  town  is  spread  over  a 
oonsiderahle  extent  of  ground^  and  contains  five  dry  goods  8tore8>  besides 
graceries  and  other,  shops.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and 
piomiseB  to  become  a  town  of  consequence.  The  smaHer  steam  boats 
aie  able  lo  Teach  this  point  at  all  seasons.  Jefferson  county  lies  below, 
and  eaat  of  ]IMaafci.  No  stveams  of  nofe  are  found  in  it,  except  Plum 
Bayou,  a  branch  of  the  Aricansas,  putting  out  on  die  north  side,  and  run^ 
ttiag  such  a  course,  as  to  form  an  iriand  between  itself  and  the  Arkansas 
of.  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  from  four  to  eight  or  ten  in  width.  The 
oouBty  seat  has- no  name  but  Phie  Bluff.  This  is  the  first  high  fauid  seen 
in  aaeending  the  Arkansas.  Atfcansas  county  touches  Jefierson.  Its 
principal  strearaa  ai»  Bayou  Meteau,  which  rises  in  Pulaski  county,  and 
ruas  a  Booliheast  course  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  emptying  into  the 
Arinasas  on  the  north,  about  eight  miles  above  the  Post,  by  land,  and 
twenty  by  water,  and  the  river  Aux  Grues,  or  Crane  river,  which  also 
rises  in  Pulai^i,  and  taking  an  eastwardiy  course,  discharges  itself  into 
White  river,  about  $fteen  miles  from  the  moudi  of  the  latter.  These  two 
stveams  nm  along  opposite  sides  of  the  Big  Prairie,  which  appears  to  be 
thedividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  White  river. 
This  county  reaches  to  the  Mississippi. 

Crittenden  county  touches  the  Missouri  line,  and  extends  to  island  No. 
6d,  I  think.  Lawrence  joins  it  on  the  west  Riiilips  on  the  south,  and 
the  Mississippi  on  the  east.  Some  of  the  head  branches  of  the  St.  Fran* 
CIS  pass  tlmiu^  the  western  part  of  it.  The  seat  of  justice  is  situated 
at'tbe  upper  end  ot  a  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  about  seventeen  mihs 
above  Memj^.  This  county  contains  large  bodies  of  first  rate  bnd; 
but  like  all  those  which  border  on  the  Mississippi,  it  is  cut  up  by  lakes, 
marahed,  and  the  ofrerflow  of  that  river.  Phillips  is  south  of  the  latter, 
east  of  Monroe  and  St.  FVancis,and  north  of  Aikansair.  Itsstreamsare 
St  Francia  river,  and*  Big  creek.  The-  St.  Francis  is  about  tiro  hun- 
dred yards  wide  at  its  moiUh,  and  afibr^  a  considerable  length  of  navi- 
gatien.     Bigeieakriaes  inflie  high  lands  back  of  this  river,  and  runs  an 
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eaatwArdly  ceiyrfle,  empty  jog  jntotbe  Miaaimippl^tftllOQttfreilly  aSir.lw- 
lofw  the  St.  Francis.    Jt  would  admk  of  tveusEigatimi  for  a  diart  ilintMifp 
This  county  has  laige  bodies  of  ezceUeut  land*    Helena,  tte  seat  of  jus- 
tice^  is  situated  ,oii  .t^e  west  hank  of  the.  Mississippi,  alKHit  five  mim  he^ 
low  the  mouth  of  die  St.  Ffaacis^      Hece  is  the  only  point  of  fai^  iand 
that  cpmes  into  the  Mississippi  on  its  west  sid^  in  its  wboie  coune  firan 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexi^.    .  Chicot  eoumy  Lb  aooihof 
Arkansas,  east  of  Union  and  Pu{aski,  and  oorth  of  the.  LouisiaDa  liae^ 
It  cpiytains .  some  good  land,  but  is  injured  by  jajtes,  maidies  and  over- 
flow.   Villemont  is  the  county  town,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  fcntnerly  called  Point  Chicot     Moqroe  is  west  of  PhiHipe 
north  of  Arkansas,  south  of  Prands  and  east  of  JndependeAce.     Lb 
streaxps  are  White  river  4nd  Coohee^     The  farmer  Somfi  its  eootheni 
limit,' and  djvides  itfroiQ  Arkansas  county.     Cachee  rises  in  BMuefay 
grounds,  and  runs  south,  ajid  empties  info  White,  riv^r,  about  fifty  raikM 
aboi^e  its  mouth.     I  know  of  aa  name  for  its  s^  oC  jiisliee.     Such  10 
the  mania  for  speculation  in  town  roakii|g}rtl^  the  seat  of  jii$tiG;0,par* 
ticulariy.in  the  new  counties,  changes  ey^y  rrriw^nf  thfi  k-gjahtiirni 
Tlie  country  is  less  brokea  in  this  counter,  th^  in  those  m  ike.MwHi8ttp- . 
pi,  and  pontains  large. quanfti^s  of  fine  land  for  tillage.     -St  Fraeeie 
county  is  west  of  I^llips,  soMth  of  Afonroe,  etM^of  hdmm,  Imd  north 
of  Lawz^ace  and  Ci^itteiiden.    St.  F^$uici%  and  T^fyiffril^^  an  incDneMkr- 
able  ^sti^eaof  entering  the  IfUter.on  ti^  m^th-  skie,  are  its  ebitf  streaoH. 
Soil  and  faoe  of  the  cpuAtry  much  the  same,  af  Mmxoe.    IndepeadMMse 
is,  north  of  Pulaski  and  Conway,  west  of  Jtfonroe,  .poufh  oC  Xawienee^ 
and  east  of  Pope  and  Izard.     It  comprises  a,  variety  of  eoil,  bm  the 
richest b^)(tom.lands to  t^e mo^t ba^orea hills.     The &oe of  theeouatry. 
at  a  distance  from  water  couirses  is  very  much  teofcea  with  hiUs^covend 
with  roeks^-^limestpne  abounds.     But  the  low  laade  ;along  the  stteam 
are  not  exceeded  in  the  country  in  richnessef  «ail.     It  is  jGnely  ^^^atef* 
ed  by  numerous  streams^  among  which  are  White  river,  and  its  tribnta* 
ries,  viai  Little  Red,  Strawberry  and  B)ack  rivers.    Balesville,  situated 
on>  White,  rivier^  and  on  the  maiu  road  leading  tfarou^  the  tenstory  Aom 
St.  Louis  to  Te^as^  is  the  seat  of  justice.     Jaekson  is.esst  c£  Indepen- 
dence^ ^cnith  of,  Pulaski,  ,w^  of  St  Ena^eis,  aad  north  of  Lawxenoe. 
It  contaA^  but  few  inhabitants,  and  resembles  Inct^ndence  in  the  hot 
of  theicountiy.    iawrence  is.north.of  Indeipendeec^  and  hxikaf^^mt 
of  bard,  west  of  Crittendexi^  and  s^uth  oC  the  IMbeouri  line.    Faee  of 
the  country,  soil,  &^^  same  as  Indq>eiid^Qce*    Its  steams  arethe  ttack 
river,  and  its  tributaries.  Spring,  a^id  Current  livew.      Blach  mer  is 
n^vii^ble  to  Jackson,  the  seat  of  justiee,  and  9t»(^$a  into.  While  mmt . 
a))oe^  sev^te^  mifes  heknw  Ba^wvjUe.     Steam  boats. te«e.asceadBd 
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miHe  liver  to  BateBviUe;  ttul-it  is  presiuned,  tfaaf  flmaH  Bteamers  may 
aBoend  Vkxk  river  to  Jackson.    Above  tliese  points,  the  streams  become ' 
too  TOcky  and  rapid  to  admit  of  safe  navigation.    Jackson  is  tilso  on  the 
load  leading  from  St.  Loois  to  Texas.     Issard  is  north  of  Pope,  east  of 
Washington,  west  of  Lawrence,  and  south  of  the  Missouri  line.    Some 
btanches  of  White  river  pass  through  it.    The  staple  productions  of  these 
oounties  nX  present  are  cotton  and  c^m.    A  considerable  quantity  oi  beef 
and  pork  is  also  exported  from  them.      Litde  attention  has  been  paid  ta 
the  raising  of  small  gncm,  although  wheat  and  other  grain  grows  we!U 
Want  of  proper -mills  prevent  th^ir  cultivation  to  any  extcAit.     Witli  re- 
gard to  mineral  and  fossils  of  the  part  of  the  country  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  I  know  little.    An  Abundance  of  stone  coal  is  found,  aiid  it ' 
is  known^  that  there  is  iron  ore  in- some  places. 

.Hot  Spring  county  is  bounded  north  by  Pulaski  and  Conway;  east  by 
Union;  aoiHh  by  Gl&rk;  and  west  by' Pope.  The  sorlace  of  this  county 
ie  uneven,  monntainous  aad  rocky>  andhas  hot  a  small  portion  of  land  fit 
lar  cnltivadon.  Notwithstanding  its  poof  soil,  it-  has  some  advantages 
over  most  of  the  other  counties  in  the  territory.  The  springs,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  are  becoming  much  noticed,  and  of  late  years 
have  been  visited  by  persflU^T  lh»fn  all  die  wostem  statesfor  health,  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  They  have,  ih  my  ophiion;  n6  medical  efficacy 
separate  from  timtef  an  equal  temperature  of  increased  heat.  A  salutary 
effect  has  been  produced  in  most  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism.  I  have 
known  individuals  who*  hecve  suffered  contractions  of  their  limbs  from 
this  afflicting  «nd  painful  disease,  completely  relieved  by  bathing  in  these 
watemibr  some  length  of  time.  The  water  appears  to  contain  as  little 
fbceigtt  mixture  as  Ihe  purest  springs  of  the  north,  and  isns  limpid.  In 
theneighborhoodof  the  springs  is  at  excellent  quarry  of  whetstone,  said 
by  judges  to  be  equal  to  the  Turkey  stone.  This  county  c6ntains  laigiS 
quantities  d  iron  ore,  some  oiB  which  is  highly  magoetic.  The  springs 
issue  from  the  foot  of  two  opposite  hills  of  neariy  equal  elevation,  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  bundled  feet.  The  vAlley  runs  from  north  to  south. 
A  small' stream  passes  through  it.  Upon  reaching  the  springs,  it  is  so 
much  enhuged  ae  to  afibrd  sufficient  water  to  turn  a  mill.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  valley  about  thirty  springs  boil  up,  the  water  of  which  will 
haxden  an  egg  in  fifteen  mhiutes.  But  one  comes  from  the  western  side. 
The  ciedcempties  into  the  Washita,  aboOt  seven  milessouth  of  the  springs. 
dark  county  ie  joined  south  by  Hempstead ;  west  by  Crawford ;  north 
by  Hot  Spring;  and  east  by  Union. '  R  is  quite  hilly,  atid  affords  a  con-  ' 
siderable  proportion  of  good  land,  and  is  welt  watered,  as  the  Washita  and 
two  of  its  branches  run  through  it.  The  names  of  the  branches  are  the 
Little  AGifinori,  amFUm  Fonpcfae  €Mo,  which  empties  into  it  on  the  south 
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8ide,afewi]i|UeBaWeth6eQlKaDceoCtheLk|leM^^  TbeybflChooiDe 
in  on  the  same  side,  and  bear  a  apith-east  course.  The  road,  of  whiek  I 
have  spoken,  leading  from  St  Louis  to  TexaB,  passes  diroctiy  IksRiii^ 
this  county.  Very  little  attention  haa  been  paidto  the  sul^ect  ofmiaenila 
in  this  region.  Some  salt  is  made.  The  seat  of  justice  has  \soea  moFcd 
almost  every  session  of  the  legislature.  In  fact,  it  Jms  been  so  ooo- 
stantly  on  the  move,  xhat  we  can  hardly  find  a  resting  place,  or  name 
fori! 

Hen^stead  is  south  of  Clark,  east  of  Miller  and  Sevier,  north  of  the 
Mexican  line,  and  west  of  Labyette*  A  great  proportkm  of  this  eounty 
is  good  land.  The  face  of  the  country  is  beautifully  diversified  wi&  gen- 
tle swells  and  vallies.  On  the  highest  ridges  are  found  great  quantities 
of  muscle  shells  c^  a  very  huge  size.  But  it  is  notabundanlin  streams. 
There  are  some  springs  of  good  wat^,  but  they  are  not  plenty,  lleoniy 
navigable  stream  is  Bed  river;  and  to  reach  this  county  by  means  of  it, 
the  great  raft  must  be  passed.  The  bois  d^arc,  yeUow,  or  Indian  boir 
Wood,  glows  abundantly,  and  to  a  coosklerable  sKie  here.  Hie  Little 
Missouri  runs  through  the  northern  part,  of  it.  The  seat  of  justice  ia 
Washington. 

Sevier  is  south  and  westof  Hen&psteiid,  north  of  the  Mexican  line,  and 
east  of  Miller.  No  water  courses  of  note,  except  Bed  river.  Face  of 
the  country  much  like  Hempstead.  Considerable  quantities  of  salt  bave 
been  made  in  it. 

Miller  is  west  of  Crawford,  east  of  the  CSiodaw  eastern  boundary  line, 
and  north  of  the  Mexican  line.  Bed  river  ia  the  only  navigable  stream. 
The  northern  parts  are  hilly;  but  neur  the  banks  of  Bed  river,  there  ia 
some  very  good  land.  Bio  Micha,  a  considerable  etream,  nua  thnw^ 
the  western  pcut  of  it.  The  mouth  of  this  stream  ir  the  point  whace  the 
eastern  boundary  line  intersects  Bed  rive^. 

Sevier  is  south  of  the  Louisiana  line  and  Bed  river,  west  of  Hempstead, 
and  e^st  and  north  of  Union  and  Clark.  It  is  tolerably  level,and  a  great 
portion  of  it  first  rate  soil,  but  not  well  watered.  The  only  navigable 
stream  is  Bed  river.  There  is  a  laige  savanna,  or  praise,  called  Praiiie 
Long,  in  it,  running  east  and  west,  for  a  considerable  tUstsac^  piualiel 
with  Bed  river; 

Union  joins  the  Louisiana  line  on  the  8outh-«ast{  Chicot  on  the  eaat; 
Clark  and  Hempstead  south ;  and  JeSerson  north.  The  character  of  the 
soil  of  this  county  is  various.  It  presents  hillsi  swamps,and  a  portkn  ef 
first  rate  land.  The  Washita  runs  through  it,  and  in  k  reeeivea  Saline 
creek,  a  beautiful,  clear  and  rapid  stream,  from  the  nordi-west.  Seat  of 
justice,  Corea  Fabre. 

I  have  aimed,  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  to  come  as  near  the  truth  as  pea- 
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83>le.  Descriptions  have  been  given  of  detached  porttons  of  this  territory, 
greatly  overrating  its  advantages.  Persons  have  visited  it  npon  .the 
atsength  of  these  rei^resentations,  and  being  disappointed,  their  estimate 
has  fallen  as  much  too  low,  as  it  had  been  raised  befcNre  too  high.  1  have 
neither  added  nor  diminished,  concealed  any  disadvantages,  nor  bkuscmed 
any  advantages.  I  am  aware,  that  the  prejudice  originating  as  I  have 
mentioned,  has  had  a  tendency,  for  some  years,  to  keep  the  territory  in 
Ihe  back  ground. 

The  exports  of  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  are  cotton,  com,  beef,  hideS) 
pehriesylive  cattle,  cypress  timber,  plank,  dx. 

Alabama*  First  settlement,  long  bef(»e  it  contained  many  civilized 
inhabitants.  Since  1810,  the  increase  of  population  has  been  rapid. 
Territorial  government,  1817.  Constitution,  1810.  Admitted  into  the 
Union,  1820.  The  legislative  power  is  similar  to  that  of  Tennessee. 
The  representatives  are  elected  annually,  and  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation. They  cannot  exceed  one  hundred,  nor  &11  i^ort  of  sixty.  The 
senators  are  chosen  for  three  years,  one4hird  every  year.  The  senators 
cannot  be  less  than  one-fourth,  nor  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  of 
representatives.  The  executive  power  rests  with  the  governor,  elected 
for  two  years,  and  eligible  four  years  out  of  six.  The  assembly  meets  at 
Tuscaloosa.  Every  white  male  citizen  of  twenty-one,  having  resided 
one  year  in  the  state,  and  the  last  three  months  in  the  county  or  town,  is 
qualified  to  vote.  The  judiciary  is  a  supreme  court,  circuit  courts,  &c. 
The  j  udges,  afler  1838,  are  to  be  elected  by  both  houses,  every  six  years. 
Salary  of  governor,  two  thousand  dollars.  Banks,  two.  Capital,  |(1,186,- 
927  09,  exclusive  of  the  United  States  bonk.  Sends  three  representa- 
tives to  congress.  Post  offices,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  Thisis  the 
fifteenth  state  in  the  Union,  in  point  of  numbers. 

MxssiBsiFFi.  First  settlement,  1716.  Ceded  to  the  English*  Terri^ 
torial  government,  1708.  An  independent  Btate,1817.  Constitution 
same  year.  A  senate  and  house  of  representatives  form  the  general 
assembly.  The  representatives  are  elected  annually,  in  the  ratio  of  one 
to  every  three  thousand  white  inhabitants.  When  the  inhabitants  exceed 
eighty  thousand,  the  representatives  cannot  be  less  than  thirty-six,  nor 
more  than  one  hundred.  Hie  senators  elected  for  three  years,  one-thiid 
chosen  annoally.  Their  number  is  limited  between  one-fiMorth  and  ooe- 
third  of  that  of  the  representatives.  The  governor  is  the  executive  ofiieer, 
elected  for  twoyears.  The  general  assembly  meets  at  Jackson,  annually. 
The  qualifications  of  a  voter  are,  being  twenty-one  years  of  ^e,  residence 
of  six  mcmths  in  the  county,  being  enrolled  in  the  militia,  and  paying 
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taxes.  Thd  judtoiary  is  a  supreme  and  infbrior  courts,  t&c.  The  j  udges 
are.  elected  by  the  genial  aasembly,  and  bold  their  oflSces  during  good 
behayior,  till  the  age  of  sixty^fiye*  Salary  of  govemor,  two  thousand  fire 
huadred  dollars.  Bank  of  the  state  at  Natchez  h^  three  branches,  and 
a  capital  of  ^IfiOOfiOO.  Sends  one  representative  to  congress.  Port 
o6^s,  one  hundred  and  eight.  This*  is  the  tirenty-secood  s&te  in  the 
Union,  in  point  ^numbers. 

The  following  notices  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  from  Mr.  Donbar, 
>rere  received  subsequently  to  &e  publication  of  the  geography  of  that 
state,  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  In  following  an  incompetent  guide, 
some  mistakes  crept  into  this  work,  in  regard  to  the  names  and  nombw 
of  the  counties.  Tjm  information^  in  i^eference  to  the  interidr  of  a  state, 
about  which  les$  ia  known^perfaa|M^  than  the  interior  of  any  state  in  the 
Uniqp,  is  deemed  too  important  to  be  omitted,  though  some  parts  of  it  may 
tiave  boon  antic^mtod.  /'The  state  of  Missis^ppi  is  divided  into  twenty^ 
six  counties.  The  principal  town  is  Natehez,  Adams  county,  contaim'ng 
2,790  inhabitants,  of  which  1,447  are  skves,  and  free  colored  persons. 
That  part  of  the  town-  called  ^^nder  the  Hill,"  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
places,  in  the  view  of  boatmen,  on  the  whole  course  of  the  Mississippi; 
and  was  formerly  the  scene  of  more  profligacy -and  outrage,  than,  peihaps 
any  other  place-in  ib^  United  States.  But,  owing  to  (he  establishment 
^  a  vigilant  and  severe  system  (^police,  and  to  the  decrease  of  trade  by 
flat  boats,  it  has  become,  comparatively,  a  sober  place.  Almost  aH  the 
produce  business  of  ^e  upper  country  is  carried  on  there  by  our  mosl 
respectable  merchants  in  that  line.  It  contains  fbur  churches,  the  Pres- 
bytenan,  which  is  a  Tery  handsome  edifice,  the  Episcopal  also,  showing 
taste  in  the  architectiire,  and  a  Methodist  and  Baptist  church,  one  of  which 
ia  of  hnck.  .  A  Masonic  Hall  is  situated  on  the  principal  street,  and 
presents  a  specimen  of  good  arehitectural  taste. 

There  are  three  banks  in  Natchez ;  the  branch  bank  of  the  United  States, 
the  JPtanter's  bank,  a  new  institution,  created  at  our  last  session,  and  the 
bank  of  the  state  of  Missi^pi,  dating  itb  commencement  in  the  year 
1811.  kiias  branches  at  Woodville,  Port  Cribson,  and  Ticksbaigh.  Fort 
Bosalie^  commanding  a  view  of  the  Mississippi,  near  this  place,  is  strong- 
ly identified  with -die  early  Mstor^  of  ou^  state,  and  the  bruel  wars  whicli 
^»dedin  the  exteftohmtioadf  that  gallant  ttOx^ct  Indians,  whose  name 
ivas  given  to  oqr  town.  The  health  of  Natchez  is  uniformly  good,  except 
when  the.epidemic  yellow  fever  visits  us.  Its  fir^  appearance  was  in 
)S17,  flince  which  we  have  been  repeatedly  scourged  by  it;  fiiough  we 
}isve  «aeaped  it  the  twokst  yean.  Inub  disease  has  always  been  of  a 
iM^c'ii^ly  ino^naat  ofaaraaek' hem  ' 
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The  next  town  in  point  of  population  is  Port  Gibson,  in  Cleubome 
Gountyy  which  contains  one  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  business,  and  is  situated  on  Bayou  Pierrej  about 
tea  miles  from  its  debauehe  into  the  Mississippi.  It  is  navigable  to  this 
point  only  in  high  water,  and  much  of  the  business  is  carried  on  thrpugh 
a  small  town,  situated  on  a  point  of  the  Mississippi,  called  the  Grand 
GuUl  It  is  sometimes  very  unhealthy,  owing,  brobably,  to  the  vicinity  of 
extensive  swamps.  Yicksburgh  is  in  Warren  county,  and  is  a  flourish- 
ing town  of  recent  origin,  sustained  by  an  extensive  and  rich  back  coun- 
try,  and  by  being  the  only  convenient  site  for  a  town  for  many  miles 
above  and  below.  Still  further  up,  is  Manchester,  in  Yazoo  county,  on 
the  river  Yazoo,  a  small  town,  but  rapidly  increasing.  The  contiguous 
county  is  very  fertile,  producing  largo  crops  of  cotton,  which  are  shipped 
from  Manchester  on  steamboats,  which  reach  that  place  in  high  water ' 
without  difficulty. 

Memphis  is  considered  at  present,  as  included  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  Tennessee,  though  we  lay  claim  to  it;  and  a  resolution  of  our 
legislature  has  empowered  the  executive  to  appoint  a  commissioner 
on  our  part,  to  determine  at  what  point  the  thirty-Mh  degree  of  lati- 
tude our  northern  boundary  crosses  the  Mississippi.  The  result  will 
BOOH  be  known. 

Ab  to  our  seat  of  government,  Jackson,  in  Hinds  county,  the  less  said 
about  it  the  better.  It  is  on  Pearl  river,  which  is  not  navigable  to  that 
point,  except  in  the  extreme  of  high  water.  The  surrounding  country  is 
the  picture  of  sterility.  The  public  buildings  are  mere  temporary  struc- 
tjuree,  and  it  contains  few  inhabitants,  beside  the  officcn^  of  government. 
The  necessity  of  removing  the  seat  of  government  to  a  more  eligible 
position  is  so  apparent,  that  no  new  appropriation  will  be  mad6  forbuild- 
ingSy  which  would  soon  be  abandoned.  Clinton,  in  the  same  county,  is 
a  pleasant  little  village,  a  place  of  resort  in  the  summer  for  its  salubrity, 
and  for  diinking  the  waters  of  its  sulpher  spring.  Woodville,  in  Wilkin- 
aon  county,  is  a  handsome  village,  containing  about  eight  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, and  being  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county.  If  a  projected  rail 
road,  to  connect  it  with  St.  Francisville,  in  Louisiana,  should  be  comple- 
ted, it  will  become  a  place  of  commercial  importance.  The  population 
ef  our  state,  according  to  the  returns  <^  the  marshal,  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six.  Free  white  males,  thirt3^ 
eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  Females,  thirty-two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-one.  Total,  seventy  tiiousand  six 
hundred  and  eighteen.  Male  slaves,  thirty-three  thousand  and  seventy- 
two.  Females,  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 
Total  slavea,  sixty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  •  Fyee 
Vol.  n.  36 
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colored  malos,  tw6  hundred  aod  ninoty-two.  Females,  two  hundred  and 
^rty-seven.  Total  of  free  colored  persons^  five  hundred  uid  twenty* 
nine.  In  the  appointment  of  representatii^es  to  congress,  oar  populatioa 
will  therefore  be  rated  at  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  three  hundred 
and  diirty;  and  we  are  therefore  entitled  to  another  vote  on  the  floor  of 
congress. 

Louisiana.  First  settlement,  1699.  Purchased  by  the  United  Slitea, 
1803.  1804,set  apart  as  the  Territory  of  Orleans.  Admitted  into  the 
Union,  1819.  Constitution  same  year.  A  senate  and  house  of  repre'^ 
sentatives  form  the  legislative  power,  styled  the  general  assembly^ 
The  representatives  cannot  exceed  fif^y,  nor  fall  short  of  twenty-fire, 
and  are  ^portioned  according  to  the  number  of  electors,  as  ascertained 
by  enumeration  every  four  years.  The  state  is  divided  into  sixteoi 
senatorial  districts,  each  of  which  famishes  one  senator.  They  are  elec- 
ted for  four  years,  half  chosen  every  two  years.  A  governor  is  the  exe* 
eutive,  elected  for  four  years»  The  people  vote  for  governor  at  the  same 
time  with  the  representatives  and  senators.  The  two  booses  then  elect 
one  of  the  two  candidates  elected  by  the  people.  The  assembly  meets 
annually  at  Donaldsonville.  Every  white  citizen  of  twenty-one,  who 
has  resided  one  year  in  the  county  next  preceding  the  election,  and  paid 
a  state  tax  within  six  months  preceding,  is  entitled  to  vote.  A  supreme 
court  and  inferior  courts  constitute  the  judiciary.  The  judges  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  with  the  senate,  and  hold  their  offices  dsnng 
good  behavior.  Salary  of  governor,  seven- thousand  five  hundred  doUais. 
Banks,  four.  One  of  them  has  five  branches.  Whole  capital,  eight 
raiUkxi  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  exchisive  of  the  United  Ststes 
bank.  Sends  three  representatives  to  congress.  Poet  offices,  BaHj'- 
three.  Louisiana  is  the  nineteenth  state  in  the  UnioD,  in  point  of 
noinhexs. 

FuoiDA.  Conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  1739.  Ceded  to  Greet  Brit- 
ain, 1763,  and  divided  into  East  and  West  Florida.  1781,  recovered  by 
S^min.  1821,  ceded  by  Spain  to  die  United  States.  1822,  two  divisionB 
united  under  one  government,  called  the  Terrilory  of  Florida.  Legiaia* 
tivecouncii  composed  ofsixteen  members,  meets  at  l^lUiasaee.  iadgesi 
four.  Salary  of  governor,  two  thousand  &y^  hondred  doUan.  Capild 
of  the  bank  of  Florida,  six  hundred  thousand  dollais.  Post  effices,  thkrf - 
ei^iL    Sends  one  delegate  to  oongreos. 

DnnncT  <MP  CounaiA.  Ceded  to  the  United  States,  1790,  and  is 
under  the  immediate  govemmeBt  of  coi^reas.    Hie  city  of  Washtagtaft, 


within  iho  diitricl,  beeune  the  saat  of  tke  Unilfd  States  govemment, 
1800.  The  congi«M  of  the  United  States  meets  here  every  year  od  the 
fint  Monday  in  December,  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
annaally,  on  the  secood  Monday  in  January.  Bonks  in  the  Diatricl, 
thirteen,  exclusive  of  the  United  States  bonk.    Poet  oaices,  three. 


TABLE  NO.  Xm. 


NEW  APPORTIONMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

By  the  law,  passed  in  1S32,  for  (he  appointment  of  lepreaentativea 
«moiQ  the  several  states,  it  is  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  third  day 
of  March,  1833,  the  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers elected  agreesbiy  to  a  ratio  of  one  representative  for  every  47,700 
persona  in  each  stale,  computed  according  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  representative  population  c^  each 
stale,  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  each  state  will  be  entitled, 
and  the  fractions  which  remain  after  dividing  the  representative  p^^la- 
tion  of  each  state  by  47,700,  and  also  the  number  to  which  each  slate 
wa.<t  entitled  in  the  3 
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TABLE  NO.  Xn. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 


State  or  Terbitoky. 


festimated  amountlEftimated  amounttQuaa^^rSSl 
of  acres  untold  ofjof  acres  to  which  in  each  state,  4^/ 
Jaads  to  tvhichthetbe  Indian  title  has  to  which  te  b. 


Indian  or   foreign 
title  has  been  ex 
tioguished. 


not     been 
goished. 


\ 


Ohio* 
todiana, 
Ulliaoisy' 
Misaouri, 
Mississippi, 
Alabama, 
Louisiana, 
Michigan, 
Arkansas, 
Florida, 


Aggregate 


12,699,096 

28,237,859 

34,517,152 

21,211,465 

20,167,725 

25,1^8,234 

17,883,681 

31,912,381 

30,195,030 


eztin-  dian  tidehas bsc» 
eztinginshed      i 
wfakfa  hasbeen  por- 


227,294,844 


344,613 
3,681^)40 
3,158,110 
3,744,000 
6,529,280 
7,760,890 

82,905,536 1 
288,000/ 
5,166,400 


GrovemmcBti. 


113,577,869 


24,428,745 

19,872^880 

35,188,480 

39,119^)18 

24,691,840 

25,998,880 

31,463y040 

19^0,160/ 

34,209,280 

31,589,440 


*286,14l,76a 


Co9U  of  ike  Public  Lands,  and  Amount  paid  for  and  on  account 
Payment  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana : 


Principal, 

Interest  on  11,250,000 

Same.    Purchase  of  Florida : 
Principal, 
.  Interest  to  30th  Sept.  1831, 


14,984,872  28 
8,529,353  43 

23,514;225  71 


4,985,599  82 
1,265,416  67 


6,251,016  49 
1,065,484  06 
1,830,806  04 


Same.     Compact  with  Georgia, 

Same.    Settlement  with  the  Yazoo  claimants. 

Same.     Contracts  with  the  several  Indian  tribes,  (oB  cr- 

l>en*e«  on  account  of  Indians.)  11,862,182  56 

Same.  Commissioners,  clerks,  surveyors,  and  other  offi- 
cers, employed  by  the  United  States  for  the 
management  and  sale  of  the  Western  domain,    3,563,834  54 


Total  to  the  30th  September,  1831, 


48,077,551  40 


Amoant  of  money  received  at  the  treasury  as  the  proceeds 
of  sales  of  4he  public  lands,  to  the  80th  Sept.  J831,        37,273,71S  31 


Oil  this  item,  the  cost  per  acre  is  to  be  ca]colc»ted. 


3 
•1 


i 

I  ^ 

I I 


*  i 

il 
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TABLE  NO.  XIV. 

COMMERCE. 


r- 


eMbUing  the  tahse  of  every  desety^iUm  of  ImporU  flvmij 
and  Exports  to^  each  Foreign  Country^  during  ike  year  ending  90£ 
September  J 1830.     [From  "The  Natioual  Calendar  .^ 

— ^ Commeiee. 


CouAtxiai. 


1 

3 

4 


RutdA 

PniMift 

dwedan  tod  Norway 

Sw«diiAi  West  indies 


eDenmazk 
gDanidi  Wast  Indies 

Netherlands 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

England 

Scotland 

Inland 

Gibraltar 

British  East  Indiet 

British  West  Indies 

Newfirmdland 

British  Amexkan  ODkmiee 

British  African  PiMrts 
19  Otfaei  British  Colonies 

Hanse  Towns 

France  on  the  Atlantic 
2^  France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  West  Indies 

French  Aftican  Ports 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Teneriffe,  and  otfaei  Canaries 

Manilla,  and  Philippine  Islands 
39|Cuba 

OtherSpanish  West  Indies 

Portugal 
Madura 

Fayal,  and  other  Asores 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands 
Italy 
36|SicBy 

Trieste,  and  other  Adriatic  Ports 

Ragusa,  and  the  Seven  Islands. 

TurlLey,  Sfc. 

Hayti 

ttl^iiico 

Central  Republic     ^ 

Colombia 

Honduras 

BiazU 

46  Aigentine  Republic 

47  Cisplatine  Republic 
48[Cbili 

Peru 

South  America,  generally 


8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


23 

26 
27 

28 


30 
31 
33 
33 
34 
35 


37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


49 
50 


Value  of 
Imports 


Value  of  E»por£ 
Domestic 


Produce, 


1,621,899 

16,605 

1,168,110 

330,530 

d,Ky4 

1,665,834 

888,408 

181,848 

286,509 

22,755,040 

1,382,841 

381,333 

90,028 

1,373,297 

168,579 

650,303 

2,300 

1,263 

1,873,278 

6,831,015 

891,183 

518,687 

461,267 

543,271 

99,878 

384,887 

5,577,230 

li07,148 

165,321 

339,652 

32,912 

33,758 

940,254 

3,740 

132,093 

417,392 
1,597,140 
5,235,241 

302,833 

1,120,095 

1,472 

3,491,460 

1,431,883 

182,585 

972,884 

40,269 


35,461 

16^1 

181,353 

55%0M) 

7^292 

1,688,033 

3,35^1 

63,273 

319,495 

23,773,020 

1,465,211 

261,687 


Foreign 
Produce. 


Ta«aL 


415«575 
16,501 
371,309 
590,497 
105,340 


513,248     370,150 


d3,731 
1401 

3,650,031 


1,549,732 

9,183,894 

717,252 

792^241 

5,931 

538,956 

145,556 

19,040 

39,129 

3,439,060 

245,636 

43,408 

155,719 

6,649 

50,560 

326,239 


300,859 

75,801 
714,791 
985,764 
138,456 
316,732 

25,132 

1,600,999 

425,220 

915,718 

32,400 

9,190 


38MH 

189,949 

37,727 

99,048 
920,723  7,90^745 
675,527  4,030,078 
107393      170,566 

49,298      361,793 
826,94694,599,966 
2,488  1,467,699 
961,687 


553,196 


136,342  3,786,873 


725,148 
661,925 


430,888  1,148,140 


883,398 
646,857 
1^1 


9,974,880 

9,845,819 


13,598 
579 
61,327 

610 
54,539 

1,477,675 

27,523 

1,803 

12,358 

1,524 

7,77d 

414,131 

293,261 

337,539^ 
108,387 
3,851,649 
111,662 
180,258 
5,432 


204,6er 

690,396 
39,402 
17^ 


805,769 

6,510 

600,983 

145,556 

19,650 

93,668 

4,916,735 

973,159 

45,911 

168,077 

8,173 

58,336 

740,360 

594,190 

413,340 
823,178 

4,837,458 

950,118 

496,990 

30,561 

1,843,938 
699,887 

1,536,114 

71,809 

9,360 


▲  rPBnpix. 


S8T 


COMMERG£--Coii^tfec2. 


Countries^ 


51  China 

53  Ana,  genenlly 

53]  Wast  Indies  genarally 

54  JBast  Indies,  genenlh^ 

55  Europe,  geoerallj 

56  Afiica,  generally 

57  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

58  South  Seas 

59  Northwest  coast  of  Amaiica 

'  Total 


I 


Commerce. 


Value  cif 
Imports 


Value  of  kkports. 


Domestic     Foreigii 


Paod  ce. 


Produce. 


8,878,141 

98,451 

7,386 

394 
173,861 

30,748 


156,399 

56,318 

343,114 

16,090 
96,867 

31,178 
38,393 


$  70,876,930i59,4fr2,029'14,387^73,849,508 


585,903 

339,390 

5,010 

33,653 
53,336 

6,764 
34,698 


Total. 


743,193 
385,608 
347,134 

38,743 
149,103 

37,^43 
53,090 


APPENDIX, 


Exports  andlmports  of  ike  Utdtec 

1831. 


DOUSBTIC  EXPOSTS. 


Fisheries,  including  whale  oil,  whale  bone, 

and  spenn  candles 
Agnculture  ... 

Products  of  the  forest 
Manufactures  of  cotton 
Other  manufactures 
Gold  and  silver  coin 
Unmanu&ctured  articles  not  enumerated 


1890. 


$1,726,270 

46,977,332 

4,192,047 

1,318,183 

4,002,797 

937,151 

809,240 


)831. 

$1,889,472 
47^1,443 
4^,477 
1,126,318 
3,962,577 
2,058,474 
715,311 


Total  domestic  exports 

Of  the  products  of  agriculture,  the  article 

of  cotton  amounted  to        - 
Tobacco  ... 

Wheat,  iSour,  and  biscuit 

Total  value  of  foreign  goods  exported 
Total  domestic,  as  above. 


$59,462,029     $61,277,057 


$29,674,883 
5,586,365 
6,320,603 

$14^7,476 
59,462,029 


$25,289,492 
4,892,388 
9,938,458 

$20,033,5i» 
61,277,057 


Total  value  of  exports  73,849,508        81,310,583 

Of  the  foreign  goods  exported  in  1831,  $11,720,781  were  entitled  to 
debenture. 


Ikpobiv. 


Articles  free  of  duty 

Do.  paying  ad  valorem  duties 

Do.  paying  specific  duties 

^     Total  of  imports 


1890«  1831. 

$12,746,245  $13,456,625 

35,835,450  61,534,966 

22,295,225  28,199,533 

$70,876,920  $103,191,124 


Total  of  Imports  and  Exports  for  several  succesdoepearf 

Tean.  Impoiii.  £zportf. 

1824  $80,549,007  $75,986,657 

1825  96,340,075  99,535,388 

1826  84,974,477  77,596,322 

1827  79,484,068  82jXUjSSn 

1828  '  88,509,824  72,264,686 
1820  74,492,527  72,358,671 

1830  70,876,920  78,849,508 

1831  108491,124  S1|8H»,58S 
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Total  crop  of  1624-5 


Cotton  Crop. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1625-6 
1826-7 
1827-8 
1828-9 

1829  90 

1830  31 


Consumption. 
To  estimate  the  quantity  manufactured  in  the  United 

States,  we  take  the  growth  of  the  year, 
Add  stocks  on  hand  at  the  commencement 

of  the  year,  (1st  October,  1830,)  in  the 

Southern  ports, 
Northern  ports, 


560,000  bales. 
710,000 
987,000 
712,000 
857,744 
976,845 
1,038,847 


1,038,847  bales. 


20,898 
13,997 


34,895 


Deduct  therefrom  the  exports  to  foreign  ports,  772,783 

Stocks  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year,  (1st 
October,  1831)— In  Southern  ports,  42,956 

In  Northern  ports,  76,467 


1,073,742 


Jbiiw-Foreign  cotton  included  in  the  export. 


■119,423 

8b2,20t> 
606 


891,600 


Quantity  consumed  and  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers, 

1830-31            -----              ^  162,142 

Consumption  of  1629  30            •            -            -  126,512 

Do.                  1828-9        -            -            .             -  118,853 

Do.                 1827-8             -            -            -  120,59s 

Do;                  1826-7        -            -            .            -  108,483 

.   The  crops  as  received  or  produced  are  thus  put  down  fiv  &e  years 

1830  And  1831,  ending  30th  September. 


New  Orleans, 

Florida, 

Alabama, 

Georgia, 

South  Carolina, 

North  Carolina, 

Tirgioiay 


Increase, 
Expert  to  Oreat  Britain,      «  -         .4 
Do.  France, 

Do.  other  European  States, 


1830. 

354,024 

5,787 

102,684 

253,117 

188,871 

36,862 

35,500 

976,845 


695,713 

200,791 

42,212 

838„716 


1831.  . 

426,485 

13,078 

1 13,186 

230^50^ 

185,166 

36,540 

33,895 

1,038,847 
976,845 

618,718 

127,029 

27,036 

772,788 


APPSNDIXr 
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TABLE  NO.  XV, 

PUBLIC  DEBT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Januart  1»  1332. 

\Statement  of  the  Funded  Debt;  exhibiting  dUo  ihe  dates  of  the  Aett  tmder  uhidi 


j    the  several  Stocks  were  eonstihded^  and  the  periods  at  which  they  are  redeemabk, 
[From  the  ^^National  Calendar.] 


Stocks. 


Data  of  Acts 

constituting 
the  stocks. 


When  redeemable. 


Amount. 


3  p.  c.  (RevoPy  d^u)|  4  Aug.  1790 
5  per  cent.  I  3  Mar.  18:21 


Do.,  exchanged, 


4 1*3  per  cent. 
Do.,  exchanged 


20  Apr.  1822 


24  May,  1624 
26  May,  1824 


At  pleasure  of  gov't 
After  Ist  Jan.  1835 
l-3aAer31De.l830 
1-3  after  31  De.  1831 
1-3  after  31  De.  1832 

AAerlst^an.  1832 
l-2after3lDe.l832 
U2after3lDe.l833 


4,735,296  30 
56,704  77 


1,739,524  01 
4,454,727  95 


13,296»626^1 


4,793,001  07 


6^194,351  96 


Total 

AmouBt  of  the  funded  debt,  1st  Januaiy,  1831, 
Add  3  per  cent,  stock,  issued  for  interest  on  the  Revolutionary  Debt, 
per  act  of  the  12th  June,  1798, 

Deduct  payments  from  1st  Januaiy  to  30tb  September,  1831,  vis: 
5  per  cent,  stock,  residue  of  bank  sulMcription,  4,000,000  00 

4  1-2  per  cent,  stock,  per  act  of  3d  Mar.  1825,  1,539,336  16 
On  ace.  of  5,000,000  loan,  per  act  26  May,  1824,  91,188  92 
On  ace.  of  5,000,000  loan,  per  act  24  May,  '24,  3,260,475  99 

8,891,001 

Also,  payments  made  in  4th  quarter  of  1831,  viz: 

5  per  cent  stock,  per  act  of  15th  May,  1820,       999,999  13 
4  1-2  per  cent,  per  act  of  26th  May,  1824,  resi- 
due of  the  5,000,000  loan,  4,908,810  21 


3,383,879  34 


39,082,461  88 

338  64 
39,082,690  53 


Amdlint  of  funded  debt,  Jaauaiy  1, 1832, 


5,908,810  21 

14,799,811 38 

$24,282^9  34 


Statement  of  the  Unfunded  Debt 

Registered  debt,  being  claims  registered  prior  to  the  year  1798, 

for  services  and  supplies  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
Treasury  notes,  vis :   Notes  bearing  interest, 

Small  notes, 

Mississippi  stock.    Amount  outstanding,  including  awards 
not  applied  for, 


5,010  00 
3,106  00 


Amount  of  unfunded  debt,  1st  January,  1831, 
Deduct  registered  debt,  issued  in  3  percent,  stock, 
paid  in  money, 

Treasury  notes  paid  off, 
Mississippi  stock. 


Amount  of  unfunded  debt,  1st  January,  1833, 


328  64 
399  23 

61  00 
685  00 


37,919  85 

7,116  00 

4,320  09 

9,355  95 
40,739  80 


627  as 


746  00 


1,373  86 
$39,355  64 


sw 
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TABLE  NO.   XVL 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  U.  STATES. 


The  American  Almanac  for  1831,  pp.  156 — 159,  contaiofl  a  atatomeiiC 
of  the  Receipts,  Expenditures,  and  Appropriations,  from  17S9  to  1820, 
inclusive.  The  foUowing^  is  a  continuation  of  die  statemeat  (or  1890, 
with  the  total  amounts  from  1789. 


RjDCBIFTB. 


Dinct  taxes, 

Postase, 

Public  landi. 

Loans  aad  Treastny  Notes,  ice 

]>lTid6ii4*  and  sales  of  Bank  Stock, 

IdQsoaUaaeous,  • 

Total  leceipts,  1830, 


In  1830. 

$21,922,391  39 

12,160  62 

16,980  59 

55  13 

2,329,356  14 

490,000  00 
73,172  64 

24,844,116  51 


EsPBZnilTUKSS. 


Civil  list. 

Foreign  Inteiooune, 

IflseaUmneous, 

Military  estabUshment — 

Ifilitaiy  service,  including  Fortifi* 
cations,  Awenals,  Armories,  Oid- 
nance,  Internal  Improvements,  Ac. 

ReYolutiooary  Pensiona, 

Other  Pensions, 

Indian  Department, 

l^aval  establistunent, 

Public  debt. 

Total  of  expenditures  in  1830, 
Balance  in  the  tieasuiy. 


In  1830, 
1,599,724  64 
294,067  97 
1,363,624  13 


4,767,128  88 

1,067,947  33 

295,349  98 

622,262  47 

3,229,428  63 

11,355,748  22 

24,585,281  55 
$6,014,539  75 


Afpbopriatioks. 


Civil  List, 

Foreign  Intefcouzse,  • 

Miscellaneous, 

Military  Establishment— 

Military  Service,  including.  Sec* 

Revolutionaiy  Pensions, 

Other  Pensions, 

In<fian  Department, 

Naval  Estabftidunent, 

Public  Debt, 

Total  of  Appiopriadons,  1830; 

Amount  earned  to  suiplus  fund. 
Balance  of  Appropnations, 


In  1830. 
1,558,445  59 
269,748  49 
1,336,201  06 

5,082,843  98 
1,068,180  00 
212,562  06 
1,032,490  15 
4,316,000  47 
11,355,748  22 

86,332,220  02 

621,845  21 
5,450,33418 


From  178^  to  1830. 

$542,219,388  28 

2:^16,696  6S 

12,719,591  46 

1,090,417  64 

34,793i)54  41 

156,181,578  57 

9,903,506  30 

4,746,053  14 

783,87^,286  45 


From  1789  to  1830 
33,983,533  58 
9^19,847  26 
98,351,164  36 


180,250,772  78 

15,239,221  66 

6,414,280  3S 

11,130,030  37 

104,891,379  87 

374,025^516  57 

777,855,746  70 


From  1789  to  183D. 
35,539,334  09 
29,073,985  65 
32,405,209  11 

189,760,966  39 

15,242,454  50 

6,573,956  09 

3,077,580  52 

110,152,507  99 

374,354,236  94 

806,180^28 
32,874,152  40 


▲  PFSNDtX.  2S& 


TABLE  NO.  XVn. 

ESTIMATED  BECEIPTS  IN  1831. 

l^rom  GuflComsi  Lands,  Bank  Dividends,  Incidental  Re- 
ceipts, and  the  Indemnity  under  the  Danish  Ck>nven- 
tion,  .  .  -  -  •         $28,000,412  87 

Expenditure  in  1830,  viz. 

Civil  List,  foreign  intercourse,  and  tnis^ 

cellaneous,  $3,237,416  04 

AClitary  tervice,  including  fortifica- 
tions, ordnance,  Indian  aJQ&irs, 
pensions,  d&  internal  improvements,       6,752,688  66 

Naval  Service,  3,239,428  63 

Public  Debt,  11,355,748  32 

T&taly  $24,585,281 65 

Estimated  expenses  in  1831,  including  $16,585,281  67 
paid  off,  30,967,201  25 

EHimaied  Revenue  fat  1832,  viz. 

Customs,  $26,500,000  00 

Public  Lands,  3,000,000  00 

Bank  Dividends,  490,000  00 

Incidental  Receipts,  110,000  00 

30,100,000  00 

The  estimated  Expenditure  for  the  year  1832,  exclu- 
sive of  the  public  debt ,  are  13,865,202  16 

Estimated  Surplus  Reven.ue,        $16,734,797  84 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  Jan.  1, 1830,  $5,755,704  79 

DiUo,  as  estimated  Jan.  1, 1831,  6,014,539  75 


IMPORTS  ANJ>  SXPOBTB* 

The  amount  of  Imports  into  the  United  States  for  the 

year  ending  30th  Sept  1821,  is  estimated  at  $97,032,358 

Exports  for  the  same  period;  viz. 

Domestic  products,  $62,048,233 

Foreign  ditto,  18,324,333 

$80,372,566 
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TABLE  NO.  XIX. 

HUNT. 

Salaiy,  Salny. 

Samuel  Moore,  Directory     $2,000  J.  Cloud,  liteUer  4r  Refinery  $1,500 

Wm.  Findlay,  7rc<M»*rcr,       1,200'  William  Kneass,  IJn^arer,     1,200 

Ad.  EckfoI'dt,  Chief  Coiner,  1,500  John  S.  Benezet,  Clerk,  850 

John  Richardson,  Assay er,     1,500  J.  Eckfcldt,  Assist.  Assayer,    600 

'jThe  Mint  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  a  national  coinage^ 
was  established  by  the  act  of  2nd  April,  1792,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
where  it  has  since  been  continued.  For  conducting  the  business  of  the 
Mint,  the  same  act  directed  that  the  ibllowing  officers  should  be  appointed : 
a  Director,  an  Assay er^  a  Chief  Coiner^  an  Engraver,  and  a  Treasurer. 
By  the  act  of  3d  March,  1795,  an  additional  officer,  by  the  name  of  die 
Melter  and  Re&er,  was  authorized. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  has  the  chief  management  of  the  business 
thereof,  and  superintends  all  other  officers  and  persons  employed  therein. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Treasvrer  to  receive  and  give  receipts  fw  all  metals 
which  may  be  lawfully  brought  to  the  Mint^to  be  coined;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  their  re^ective  qualities,  he  shall  deliver,  from  every 
parcel  so  received,  a  su6icient  number  of  grains  to  the  Asaoyer,  who 
shall  assay  all  such  of  them  as  require  it.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Trea- 
surer to  deliver  such  metals  to  the  Chief  Coiner,  to  be  coined,  in  such 
quantities  as  the  Director  may  prescribe.  The  Engrater  is  required  to 
isink  and  prepare  ^e  necessary  dies  for  the  coinage,  with  proper  devices 
and  inscriptions.  The  Melter  and  Refiner  is  required  to  take  charge  of 
all  copper  and  silver  or  gold  bullion^  delivered  out  by  the  7Vca«ercr,  after 
it  had  been  assayed,  and  to  reduce  the  same  into  bars  or  ingots  lit  for  the 
rolling  mills,  and  then  to  deliver  them  to  the  Coiner  or  Treasurer,  as  the 
Director  shall  judge  expedient.  The  Assayer,  the  Chief  Coiner,  and  the 
Melter  and  Refiner  are  required  to  give  bonds  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  for  the  faitliful  and  diligent  performance  of  their  several 
duties. 

It  is  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  bring  to  the  Mint  gold  and  silver 
bullion  to  be  coined;  and  the  bullion  so  brought  is  there  assayed  and 
coined,  as  speedily  as  may  be  afler  the  receipt  thereof;  and  if  of  the 
standard  of  the  United  States,  free  of  expense  to  the  person  or  persons  by 
whom  it  shall  have  been  brought.  But  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint  is  not 
obliged  to  receive,  for  the  purpose  of  refining  and  coining,  any  silver 
bullion  below  the  standard  of  the  United  States,  in  a  smaller  quantity 
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than  two  faondred  oiwcos,  nor  gdd  bulUon  below  the  said  standard,  in  a 
amaUer- quantity  than  twenty  ounces.  And  there  must  be  retained  from 
every  deposit  of'  bullion  below  the  standard,  such  sum  as  shall  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  expense  incurred  in  refining  the  same;  an  accurate  account 
of  which  expense,  on  every  deposit,. is  kept,  and  of  the  sums  retained  on 
account  of  the  same,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Mint, 
with  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

OMatATIOlSS  OF  THE  MINT.  • 

♦ 

The  coinage  effected  within  the  year  1830,  amounts  to  |(3,155,620, 
comprising  $643,105,  in  gold  coins,  $2,495,400  in  silvpr,  $17,115  in 
copper,  and  consisting  of  8,357,191  pieces  of  coin,  viz: 

Half  Eagles,  126,351  pieces,  making  $631,755 

Quarter  Eagles,  4,540        «     .     «  J  1,350 

Half  Dollars,  4,764,800        "          «  2,382,400 

Dimes,  510,000        "          «  51,000 

Half  Dimes,  1,240,000        «          «  62,000 

Cents,  1,711,500        «          «  17,116 

8,357,191  $3,155,620 

The  coinage  effected  within  the  year  1831,  amounts  to  $3,923,473  60, 
comprising  $714,270ingold  coins,  $3,175,600  in  silver,  and  $33,608  60 
incopper,  and  coosisting  of  11,792,284  pieces  of  coin,  viz^. 

Half  Eagles,  140,594  pieces,  making       $702,970  00 

Quarter  Eagles,  4,520  .    «  «  11,300  00* 

Half  Dollars,  5,873,660  <<  ^  2,936,830  00 

Quarter  Dollars,  398,000  «  «  99,506  00 

Dimes,  •   771,350  «  «  77,135  00 

Half  Dimes,  1,242,700  "  «  62,135  Oa 

Cents,  3,359,260  "  «  33,592  60 

Half  Cents,  2,200  «  «  1100 


1 1,792,284  $3,923,473  60 

Of  the  amount  of  gold  coined  within  1831,  about  130,000  dollars  were 
derived  from  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  27,000  dollars 
from  Africa,  518,000  dollars  from  the  gold  region  of  the  United  States, 
and  about  39,000  dollars  from  sources  not  ascertained. 

Of  the  amount  of  gold  of  the  United  States,  above  mentioned,  about 
twentynsix  thousand  dollars  may  be  stated  to  have  been  received  from 
Virginia,  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  dollars  from  North  Car- 
olina, twenty-two  thousand  dollars  from  South  Carolina,  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  thousand  from  Georgia.  Gold  has  also  been  received 
within  the  past  year  from  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  not  exceeding  bow- 
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ever,  one  Aousatid  dollm  fxom  each  of  tlMse  slatoi;  an  amount  meitt- 
ing  little  regard,  except  bs  iodicatii]^  tiie  progressive  deyelopQieBt  of  the 
gold  region. 

The  fiiBt  notioe  of  gc^  of  the  United  States  on  the  recoida  of  the  Mint, 
oeours  in  the  transactions  of  thoyear  1814.  From  Ifaat  year  to  1823 
iiichttive>  the  average  annual  amount  deceived  at  the  Mint,  did  not  exceed 

■ 

two  thousand  five  hundred  doUiffs.  Siaoe  the  latter  period^  (he  progres- 
sive inerease  has  been  remarkable.  The  amount  received  within  the 
suoceeding  yekrs,  to  die  present  tima  may  be  stated  as  foUowa,  viz: 


InlS24, 

$5,000 

in  1^28, 

«46,00O 

1625, 

17,000 

1829, 

134^000 

.1828, 

20,000 

1830, 

466,000 

1S27, 

21,000 

1831, 

518,000 

Previoosly  to  the  year  1829,  the  slate  of  Noitii  Can^ina  alone  had 
furnished  gold  to  the  Mint  Within  that  year  it  was  received  also  firOBi 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina;  fiwm  the  fiomier  t^vo  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  from  the  latter,  three  thousand  five  hundred  ddUars.  £ariy 
hk  1830,  gold  began- to  be  received  from  Georgia.  Hie  amount  received 
during  that  year  from  the  varioiis  sections  of  the  gold  region,  wna  as 
follows,  viz:  from  Virgmta^  twenty-four  thousand  dollars.  North  Carob- 
na,  two  hundred  and  four  thousand  dollars,  South  Carolina,  twenty-six 
thousand  dollars,  and  fix>m  Geoigia,  two.  hundred  tmd  twelve  thousand 
dollars. 

Silver  bullion  has  been  supplied,  diroughout  the  year,  in  quantities 
amf^y  suiBcient  for  the  present  power  oi  the  Mint.  The  coinage  of  silver 
alone  has  exceeded  the  whole  amount  c(  coinage  in  any  former  year,  and 
the  coinage  of  geld,  silver,  and  copper,  has  exceeded  that  of  any  pre  vioiis 
year  by  nearly  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  employment  of  coppdt  coins  in  ciroulataon  is  becoming  obviouriy 
more  general  than  heretofore.  7%ey  av^  transmitted,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense and  risk,  to  all  parts  <^  the  United  States,  within  the  Msge  of  oidi- 
nary  means  ef  transportation,  and  their  use  and  value  are  becoming  fomil- 
iar  and  acknowledged,  where  until  recently,  they  have  been  in  little  esd- 
meition. 

The  profit  on  the  copper  comage  of  (be  past  year  will  somewhat  ex- 
ceed ten  thouoEusd  dollars,  lliis  profit  is  regularly  accounted  for  to  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  thereby  refunding  so  much  of  the  sum  ap- 
propriated for  the  expenses  of  the  Mint  establishment.  The  whole  effec- 
tive expense  of  the  Mint,  for  the  past  year,  wiU  thus  be  reduced  to  leas 
flian  twenty^ight  thousand  doUan. 
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TABLE  NO.  XDL 


POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


North  of  Poioiiia€  and  Ohio. 

1790    White  2,155,835 

Slaves  147,293)  .^^^        650,604)      ™^,^ 

FreecoI<»ed  39,051  J  *******  20,415  J      ^^h^^^ 


South  of  Potomac  and  Ohio. 
1,016,629 


Total 

1600  White 
Slaves 
Freeodared 

Totel 

1810    White 
Slaves 
Free  colored 

Total 

1820  White 
Slaves 
Freecdond 

Total 

1890  White 
Slaves 
Reeookred 

Total 


2,342,179 
2,877,643 


^^^fmi  ^'^1 


3,104,414 


8,W7,028 

128,40oj  ^^^^ 
4,857,018 
5,436,737 


5,732,038 


7,949,334 
906^1  i  **l3^ 

7,691,170 


1,587,648 


1,426,846 


2,201,513 


1,884,981 

1,039,769)  in«rm& 
58^465  1^^7,815 


2,982,796 


2,429,832 

3,906,093 
3,188,044 

5,174,850 


il790  East  of  the  mountains 

1820  Do.  do. 

1790  Wefit  of  die  mountains 

1830  Do.  do. 


17D» 


VifgmUu 

Whits. 
507,885 
375,940 

34,230 
318,505 


SoMik 


Whito. 
140,178 


SUTMi 

291,273 

416,259 

2,154 

53,465 


V0!L.n. 


107,094 
38 


FnocolonKl. 

12,708 

40,706 

63 

6,233 


Fno  ooiond. 

1,801 
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TABLE  NO.  XX. 


THE  ARMY  OP  THE  REVOLUTION. 

ThefoUawing  table  shows  the  number  of  Soldiers  fumisked  to  the 
regtdar  Revolutionary  Army  by  each  State  in  the  Union,  and  by  eodk 
Dhnsion  of  the  States;  Wcewise  the  relative  part  of  its  Free  Popsdor 
tion  which  each  furnished  to  the  Army,  Any  one  acquainUd  wsik  Ac 
history  of  the  revolution  can  make  his  own  comments  upon  ^the  ckwalry" 
of  the  respective  portions  of  the  C/hion,  in  those  **times  which  tried  men^s 
souU:'  H.  B. 


Statu. 

Free  popula- 
tion in  the  year 
1790. 

Regulan  fin^ 
nished  to  the 

army. 

Per  centtge    One  wbU&a 
of  the  free    was  fdmlsh- 
pop.  fumisfa-  ed  by  a  &«• 
ed  to  amy.  popoJatioii '  1 

New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Ckxmecticut 

141,000 

475,000 

68,000 

235,000 

919,600 

319,000 

173,000 

431,000 

51,000 

974,000 

12,497 

67,907 

5,098 

31,939 

117,441 

O.Mi 
14i29 

7.49 
13.59 

6.99 

13J33 

7.45 

Total  New  England 

12.77 

7^ 

New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 

17,781 

10,726 

25,678 

2,386 

56,571 

13,912 

26,678 

7,263 

6,447 

2,697 

56,997 

230,909 

5.56 
6J20 
5.95 
4.67 

17.93 
16.12 
16.78 
21^ 

Total  Middle  States 

5.88 

17J21 

Maryland 
Viiginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Geoigia 

216,000 
561,000 
393,000 
133,000 
51,000 

1,354,000 

6.44 
4.75 
1.84 
4.84 
5.28 

15.67 
21.02 
54.10 
20.62 
18.81 

Total  southern  states 

4J21 

23.75 

Total  of  13  states 

3,247^)00 

7.11 

14.06 

ArriMBiz. 


THE  GEORGIA  GOLD  REGION. 

Chablsston,  AprU  16.  We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  new 
weekly  paper,  called  ^The  Western  Herald,^  published  by  O.  P.  Shaw, 
and  edited  by  A.  G.  Fambsouoh,  at  the  village  of  Auraua,  in  the  gold 
region  of  Greorgia. 

The  village  of  Auraria  is  situated  on  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of 
the  Chestatee  and  Etoah  rivers,  in  Lumpkin  (originally  Cherokee)  county. 
This  melodious  and  appropriate  name  was  adopted  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  when  at  his  mines  in  the  neighborhoodi  last  November. 

The  first  cabin  was  erected  in  Auraria  about  the  first  of  June  last,  by 
William  Dean,  Esq.,  who  was  followed  by  Nathaniel  Nuckolls,  Esq.,  who 
opened  a  house  of  entertainment  for  the  accommodation  of  those  disposed 
to  examine  for  gold  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  soon  had  it  crowded. 
Around  this  nucleus  a  population  soon  gathered,  composed  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  the  human  fiunily,  and  there  is  now  in  Auraria  one 
hundred  family  dwellings;  eighteen  or  twenty  stores;  twelve  or  fifteen 
law  offices,  and  four  or  five  taverns,  &c. 

The  town  population  is  estimated  at  one  thousand,  and  that  of  the 
county  at  ten  thousand,  and  constantly  increasing  with  a  rapidity  almost 
too  incredible  to  relate. 

The  Indian  population  is  small;  their  right  of  occupancy  to  the  soil 
having  in  most  cases  been  extinguished  previous  to  the  survey  and  distri- 
bution of  the  country. 

The  mines  already  drawn  in  the  vicinity,  (not  involved  in  litigation,) 
are  yielding  to  the  proprietors,  in  rich  abundance,  the  anticipated  firuits 
of  the  most  sanguine  speculator. 

The  price  of  gold  in  Auraria  is  from  eighty-five  to  ninety-two  cents 
perdwt.  according  to  its  fineness;  that  collected  in  the  neighborhood  will 
average  ninety  cents,  when  well  cleansed ;  when  fluxed  and  nm  ix^to  bars, 
ninety-two  cents. 

Mr.  McCollum,  late  of  Tennessee,  has  constructed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood a  boat  with  a  diving  bell  attached  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
gravel  and  collecting  gold  from  the  bed  of  water  courses.  The  ^^Herald^' 
gives  the  following  account  of  ^^gold  specimens^  found  in  the  vicigity^ 

^A.  McLaughlin,  Esq.  of  our  county,  exhibited  to  our  inspection,  a  few 
days  since,  a  specimen  from  his  mine,  weighing  upwards  of  forty  dwts. 
supposed  to  be  four-fifths  gold,  the  remainder  rough  sand,  which,  from 
every  appearance,  must  have  been  cemented  to  the  bulk  by  heat  at  thet 
time  of  its  formation. 
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K3oI.D.  C.  GilMKmhasibo  faroiigfat  aaaipecimai  takmi  from  die  bed 
of  the  Chefltalee  rirer,  on  the  lot  owned  by  himself  end  Col.  CUhouii, 
weighing  nine  Ibe.  and  three  oz.  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  puti- 
cles  of  gold  upon  its  surface,  plainly  perceptible  to  the  eye. 

K>n  Gen.  Lawhon^s  lot  in  Cherokee  county,  we  understand  CfanC  a 
piece  of  pure  gold  was  found  last  week  wei^iing  upwards  of  thirty  dwts." 


SPERMACETI  WHALE  FISHERT. 

From  the  Nantncket  IiMiairer. 

• 

For  the  ibllowing  statistical  views  in  relation  to  the  spennaceti  whale 
fishery,  we  are  indebted  to  a  merchant  of  this  place,  who  has  carefully 
compiled  them  fixMn  the  most  authentic  sources.  We  believe  it  to  be  the 
only  accurate  account  yet  published,  of  the  importations  of  spermaced  oil, 
at  the  various  ports  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  year;  and  of  the 
exact  number  of  vessels  actually  engaged  in  the  fishery  at  thecommenoe- 
I  ment  of  the  current  year. 
j  By  comparing  the  importations  of  spermaceti  oil  in  1832,  with  those  of 

the  preceding  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  supply  was  diminished  mofe 
than  25  per  cent. 

PIrodifM  of  <k  5jpmRace(f  YHuAt  FMerif  ta  188S. 

Imported  in  Pacific  ocean  ships  at  N.  Bedford  and 

Fairhaven,  80^76  bbls 

Do.                      do.                       Nantucket,  90^450  do. 

Do.                       do.                        Newport,  4,120  do. 

Do.                       do.                        Plymouth,  2,120  do. 

Imported  in  Brazil  ships.  New  Bedford,  5,550  do. 

Do.                do.        Nantucket,  407  do. 

Do.               do.        New  London,  703  do. 

Do.               do.        Sagharbor,  l^OOO  do. 

Do.               do.        Bristol,  200  do. 

Do.               do.        Warren,  223  do. 

Sent  home  by  outward  bound  ships,  2fl00  do. 

Taken  in  Atlantic  ocean  by  small  vessels,  1,750  do. 

Total  insert  of  1832,  79,990  bhb. 

Impoft  of  1881, 107,751  bbls._Deficiency,  88,758  bUs. 
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Aft  8ea  fiom  the  United  States,  employed  in  the  spermaceti  whale  fish- 
ery, Jan.  1, 1683, 203 ships  and  barques,  viz: 

From  New  Bedford  and-Fairhaven,  ninety;  Nantucket,  fifty-seven; 
New  London,  ten ;  Bristol,  ten ;  Warren,  five ;  Edgartown,  five ;  Falmouth* 
five;Hudscm,  four;  Newport,  four;  Plymouth,  two;  Salem,  two;  Fall  river, 
one;  Portsmouth,  one;  Poughkeepsie,  one;  Rochester,  one;  Warebam, 
one ;  Dartmouth,  one ;  Holmes'  Hole,  one ;  Ne^ir  York,  one ;  Sagharbor,  one 
—Total,  two  hundred  and  three.  Of  which  eight  sailed  in  1829 — forty* 
«ight  in  1830 — seventy  in  1831,  and  sevratyHseven  in  1832. 


MISSOURI  LEAD  MINES. 

Official  information  has  been  received  by  the  superintendent  if  the 
United  States'  lead  mines,  at  Galena,  that  the  lead  mines  of  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  recently  ceded  by  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  will  be 
opened  for  lease  en  the  first  day  of  June  next 

A  writer  in  the  Galenian  states  that  new  and  valuable  discoveries  of 
lead  ore  have  been  made  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
between  the  Platte  and  Grant  rivers,  in  Iowa  county,  M.  T.  The  ore  is 
said  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  found  in  laige  bodies,  and  over  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  the  country.  Among  the  roost  valuable  discoveries  is  a  hor- 
ixontal  cave,  the  entrance  of  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
abov»  the  level  of  the  river.  It  is  from  two  to  four  feet  wide,  and  from 
six  to  nine  feet  high.  From  this  cave,  about  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  lead  ore  have  been  taken  with  little  labor,  and  the  operation 
was  still  continued.  The  l^d  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  cov«»d  with 
timber.  A  town,  called  Van  Buren, — ^which  name  has  also  been  given  to 
the  mines  and  cave  adjacent, — has  been  laid  out,  and  that  part  of  the 
ooimtry  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population. 
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CHOLERA. 

Aji  the  foregoing  work  treats  more  pexticukrly  of  the  western  country,  k 
timy  not  be  uninteresting  or  irrelevant  to  add  in  a  note«  that  while  this  work 
was  going  to  press,  the  painful  intelligence  reached  us  from  ereiy  dixeo- 
tiotty  that  the  terrific  scourge  Cholera^  which  visited  many  cities  in  the 
east  and  in  the  west  of  our  country  last  autumn,  has  returned  upon  the 
courses  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  in  its  most  appalling  and  mortal  form. 
It  is  now  spreading  in  all  directions  in  the  great  valley,  more  especially 
south  of  the  Ohio.  In  no  place  in  the  UniQH  has  it  been  more  mortal 
than  in  Lexington,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  hitherto  deemed  one  of 
the  most  healthy  towns  in  America.  It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into 
the  terrible  details  of  its  prevalence  thero.  It  is  probable,  that  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  population  has  already  fiillen,  and  yet  the  plague 
does  not  seem  stayed.  It  has  been  exceedingly  malignant  in  many  other 
places.  It  is  already  a  question  proposed  every  day  by  thousands  of  the 
citizens  of  this  beautiful  and  most  fertile  country,  will  this  frightful  disease 
become  endemic  among  us,  and  add  a  new  weapon  to  the  hand  of 
deatfaf  We  should  hope  not.  Amidst  all  the  anomalies  of  this  strange 
malady,  which  have  baifled  all  human  calculation,  and  overturned  theo- 
ries as  fast  as  they  were  formed,  its  commencement,  progress,  and  de- 
cline, seem  wonderfully  conformable  to  a  general  analogy.  The  histoiy 
of  the  disease  on  the  Ganges  and  its  waters  for  the  same  length  of  time 
that  it  has  prevailed  here,  might  answer  for  that  of  our  valley,  noting  on- 
ly an  increase  of  mortality  there,  corresponding  to  the  greater  population 
of  the  country.  We  every  where  observe  the  disease  here  following  the 
same  laws  that  regulated  it  there.  We  may  therefore  infer,  as  far  as 
analogy  will  warrant,  that  having  swept  the  country  with  its  besom  of  de- 
struction for  a  period,  it  will  disiq>pear,  as  the  sweating  sickness,  the  Uack 
fever,  and  the  plague  did  from  Europe,  after  having  ravaged  diat  country 
at  distant  intervals. 

Meanwhile  the  doctrine  of  the  Atlantic  people,  that  this  valley  must  be 
particularly  and  comparatively  unhealthy,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
suffered  from  this  disease  more  generally  and  severely  than  the  Atlantic 
country,  does  not  seem  at  all  founded.  It  has  been  exceedingly  mortal 
in  Russia,  (me  of  the  healthiest  countries  on  the  globe.  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  which  have  suffered  as  severely  as  the  western  cities,  have  for- 
merly been  proverbial  for  their  salubrity.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
New  York.     It  is  earnestly  wished  that  the  Atlantic  country  may  not 
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furnish  in  its  turn  an  example  of  the  fallacy  of  its  impressions  on  this 
subject  by  its  own  experience  of  the  renewal  of  the  scourge  there.  What 
effect  its  prevalence  in  the  west  may  have  upon  the  future  progress  of  the 
country  in  population  remains  to  be  seen. 

Meantime,  we  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  the  fearful  remedy 
which  this  disease  applies  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  disciples  of  Mal- 
thus,  founded  on  a  theory  which  has  always  seemed  to  us  equally  unphi- 
losophica],  and  we  might  almost  say,  impious.  For  it  must  be  built  on 
the  supposition,  that  there  is  an  order  of  things  in  progress  in  the  world, 
tending  to  misery,  that  is,  excess  of  population,  for  which  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  natural  and  moral  laws  of  the  world.  It  is  wonderful^ 
that  these  theorists  have  not  remarked,  that  either  a  long  end  of  destruc- 
tive wars,  as  those  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  those  of 
Genghis  Khan,  or  the  desolation  of  plague,  sweating  sickness,  and  chol- 
era, at  intervals  of  four  or  five  centuries,  has  relieved  all  apprehensions 
that  the  world  will  ever  become  too  populous.  Still  more,  the  organic 
remains  every  where  imbedded  in  strata  of  monumental  stone  prove  to 
us,  that  we  inhabit  a  world  containing  the  ruins  of  a  former  world. 

No.  Not  one  of  these  evils,  but  what  is  provided  for  in  the  plan  of 
Him,  who,  when  he  fixed  the  natural  and  moral  laws  of  the  world,  left 
no  ground  of  apprehension  to  his  creatures,  that  the  world  would  ever 
become  too  populous. 

The  ruins  of  Tadmor,  Palmyra,  and  Babylon,  the  immense  oriental 
deserts,  where  once  rolled  the  tide  of  life,  might  have  taught  a  different 
lesson.  For  a  country  to  be  crowded  with  population  is  an  evil,  but  one, 
over  which  it  would  be  as  unwise  to  legislate  against,  as  it  wouki  against 
drought  or  pestilence.  It  is  an  evil,  which  in  the  moral  constitution  of 
the  world  includes  its  own  remedy.  Let  the  people  marry  and  give  in 
marriage.  Flood  or  pestilence,  earthquake  or  war,  will  adjust  the  scale 
of  population  much  more  philosophically  than  any  laws  against  mar- 
riage. 

Another  reflection  arises  in  this  view  of  the  subject  The  present  era 
is  one  of  an  alarming  preponderance  of  physical  over  moral  improvement. 
The  mar^  of  mind  seems  all  towards  the  former.  This  must  unbalance 
the  moral  construction  of  the  world,  and  produce  a  fearful  reaction. 
Oiolera  seems  obviously  one  of  these  reagents.  It  is,  if  not  the  product 
of  the  improvements  of  the  age>  one  of  their  accompaniments.  It  is  the 
disease  of  the  crowded  towns  and  tenements  of  artisans,  of  the  crowded 
highways  of  the  Ganges  and  Mississippi,  rendered  such  by  the  new  me- 
chanical power  of  steam.  It  is  the  disease  that  hovers  round  the  erec- 
tioDB  of  human  pride,  and  extends  itself  along  the  diggings  of  canals  and 
railwaysi    The  drodigious  increase  and  rapidity  of  interoommunicatioa 
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difiuse  it  over  the  {^oboi  aa  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  M^hererer  fkoKB 
mre  the  greatest  triumphs  of  iDodem  improvemeat,  there  ore  the  ampleiit 
▼isitatioDs  of  choieia. 

Beside  one  great  benefit  that  has  already  resulted  to  hunoaitity  from  die 
prevalence  of  this  scourge,  that  is  to  say,  its  solemn  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  temperance  and  self-government,  it  promises  to  increase  the  £fi- 
culties,  and  consequently  the  unfrequency  of  war.  It  seems  to  be  die 
twin  brother  of  that  accursed  destroyer.  It  hovers  over  the  marching 
armies,  the  crowded  fortifications,  theleagured  cities,  the  floating  war- 
ships, the  tented  camps,  and  would,  probably,  at  present,  in  case  of  war 
in  any  country,  destroy  thrice  the  numbers  of  the  sword.  Can  there  be 
a  lesscm  so  awful,  so  salutary,  so  restraining,  to  induce  the  rulers  of  the 
nations  to  allow  their  people  to  remain  in  domestic  segregatioa  in  the  purs 
air  of  the  fields? 

Should  cholera  become  an  endemic  among  the  nations,  such  are  liie 
wonderful  provisions  of  the  remedial  process,  the  great  oit  medieatrix 
natur^B,  provided  in  the  moral  constitution  of  the  world,  that  having 
performed  its  great  ministry  of  restoring  the  ri^t  balance  of  popnlation^ 
it  win,  probably,  cure  its  own  evils,  by  restraining  intemperance  and  the 
indulgence  of  those  excesses  which  are  found  to  give  birth  to  the  dia* 
ease;  and  by  preventing  the  millions  of  deaths  which  originate  directly 
or  indirectly  from  this  source,  save  more  than  it  will  destroy. 
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PuBUo  Dbbt  of  thb  United  States.  Statement  of  the  Funded 
Debt,  exhibiting  also  the  dates  of  the  Acts  und^  w&di  the  sevetal 
stocks  were  constituted,  and  the  periods  at  which  thsy  are  redeemable. 
Statement  of  the  Unfunded  Debt,  291. 

Receipts  aivd  Exfbndituses  of  the  United  States,  292.  Estima- 
ted Receipts  in  1831,  Estimated  Revenue  for  1832, 293. 

United  States  Mint.  The  Officers  and  their  duties,  294.  Opera- 
tions of  the  Mint,  295. 

PbFITLATIQN  OF  THE  UnITED  StaTES,  297. 

ABUT  OF  TBB  Revolution,  298. 
Geobgia  Gold  Region,  299. 
Spermaceti  Whale  Fishery,  300. 
Missouri  Lead  Mines,  301. 
Cholera,  302. 
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